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; ti VC coun- 

try. 

cu curious, 
cul culinary, 
tie deli«jfe. 
dy dyeitii; 
plant 

cc ccunomical. 


Habit. 

^ Deciduous trcc.t 
f Evergreen. 

J Palm tree. 

S Deciduous shrub. 
i|* Evergreen shrub'' , 

M Deciduous under.shrub. 
n. Evergreen under.shrub. t ^ oreeant 
^DeeWuOTS twiner, Ugiicrfu. esoceculcnt. 

or herbaceous. « fruit tree 

t. Evergreen twir;, jig. or 

S Dg|on. elintbor, 

Evergreen climber, lig. 
herb. ^ 

!U Evergreen trailer, lig. or 
a«ou. creepy, lig. or 


p poisonous, 
pr pretty, 
rk for rock- 
work, 
ro robust, 
spl splendid, 
tm timber tree, 
un unihtcrest- 

w weed,abun. 
dant in 
cultivated 
soils in its 
• uativ^ 
>unt^. 


Spot spottctl. 
St striped. 
Str straw^ . 
Su sulphur^ 
Tati tan-co- 
lourctl 
Taw tawny. 
Test testacc. 
ous. 

Tran transpa- 
rent 


V 

Va 

Ve 


Heiffht^ 


herb. 

Evergreen creeper, lig. or 
( herb. 

^ Deciduous herbaceous plant 
Tf Evergreen herbaceous plant 
““ Grass. 

^ Bulbous plant 

.''usi form-rooted plant. 

A Tuberous-rooted plant. 

Aquatic. 
jft Epiphyte. 

Duration and Habitation. 

A Perennial. 

Q) Biennial. 

0 Annual. 

1 I Bark, or moist, stove, 

I Drjjrtove. 

I I Grqlm-huuse. 

^ Frame. 

lAl Bark stove perennial. 

^ Dsy stove perennial. 
lAl Green-housf perennial. 

Al Frame perennial. « 
ITBl Bark stove biennial. 

XU Dry stove iTiennial. 
iTBl Green-house biennial. 
nil Frame bmnnial. 
im Bark stove annual. 

7T1 Dry stove annualw 
lOJ Green- hou^ annual. 

^ Ffnme annual. 

^pular Character. 

ag agricirtura). I clt* cultivated 
cl clothing. I injto na- 


Ap 


Bsh 

Bt 

C 

CsDS 

Ch 

Ci 

Ciil 

Cop 
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Din 

D1 

gP 

Fer 

FI 

^Fla. 

Ful 

Fus 


Colo^ qf Flower. • 

iif greet. 

G1 glaucous. 
Go golden. 
Gsh greenish. 
Gy grey. 

Hoa hoary. 

L light. 

La lake. 

Ld livid. 

Lem lemon-co- 
loured. 
lA lilac. 

Le lurid. 

O orange. 
Och och raco- 
ons. 

01. olive. 
Oliva olivace- 
ous. 

P piaplc. 
Pa pale. 

Pk tpink, or 
rose. 

11 

Ro roay. 

Rsi reddish. 
Ru arufous. 
Rus russet. 
Rust rusty- co- 
loured. 
6 scarlet 
i&af saffron.^ 
.Sil silver^ 
Smo smoky 
ash-co- 
lor. 


a]>etal- 
ous. 

iEriig tcrugi- 
nous. ' 
B blue. 

Bd blood. 

Bh blu h. 

Bk black. 
Bksh blackish. 
Br brown. 
Bri brick- 
coloured. 
Brsh brown- 
ish, 
bluish, 
bright 
crimson. 

CO'UOUS. 

chestnut 
citron, 
cinereous- 
copper- 
coloured. 
Crea crcain- 
^l^red. 

dingy, 
dull, 
deep, 
flesh, 
ferrugi- 
nous. ' 
fiery, 
flame- 
coloured, 
fblvidh 
fuscous. 


umb umDcr - 1 
coloured, 
violo*^ 
va» 
ated. 

V .«rmil- 
vlioii. 
veiny, 
white 

Wsli whitish. 
Y yellow. 
Ysh yellowish. 
Native Country. 

C. G. H. (^pc of Good Hope. 
E. Ind. East Indies. 

N. Amer. North America. 

N. Eiir. <|l(>rth rf Europe. 

N. Holt.« N(^ Holland. 

N. S. W. New South Wales. 

S. Amer. South America. 

S. Eur. South of Europe. 

V. l)i. L Van Diemen's Land. 
VV. Ind. West |n(lies. 

Proj^gation. 

R by budding. 

C cuttings. 

I) division of the plant. 

0 grafting. 

1 inarching. 

L layers. 

Ls leaves. 

O ofl‘»ets. 

R division of the root. 

S seeds. 

Sk suckers. 

Soil. 

Ifaq. watery places. 

1 * 0 . common garden soil, 
c.p. common neat or bog. 
h. heavy ricli clay. 

(}.l. heavy loam. 

I. loam. 

l. p. loam and peat, most loam. 
It. light vegetable soil. 

It.l. light loam. 

m. s. moist soil. 

pp. peat- t 

pe^t and loam, most peat, 
r. r ridn garden soil. 

r. m. rich mould, 
ru. rubbish. 

8. sand. 

s. l. c sandy loaiiQ; 
s.p. sandy peat. 

sep.!- Band, pcat^Rd loam. ! 


The systematic names of plants arcflnGcented Is in the HoHm Britannicm. The derivations of the 
.. .. specific ^stematje names literally translated, any ^planatory wOids 


genera are given, and the specific^ 
accompanying such translation being 
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PREFit.CR 


The present volume concludes our Second Series. The Third 
ISeries \^ll commence with No. lion the *1 at of January next; 
and when this Third Series h^s Extended to five volumes, ilf 
Svill be concluded, and a Fourth Series commenced. In short, 
td^s intended, that in future no series shaU exceed five 
volmes ; in order that possessors Vf any odd v^umes or num- 
beri^of the work may, at a moderate expense, *prOcure all ?he 
other volumes or numbers of the series which what they 
possess belong. At the same time, this divisfc^i^ of the work 
into different series will not^pfevenj those who have taken it 
in from the beginning from continuing the* regular nirmeration 
of their volumes. 

Witlt iJirf^liird Series will be comm'enced a superior mode 
of arranging the conflepts, and olher improvements wilLalscj^be 
introduced. ' J. C. L. 

November 15. 1810. 
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*• AquAe'gia 

% bradb^at CD Ninth of 1 
•• flrdgrant Himalayas# 

glfdca ^ HimiBayas 

•fathyMfblU - _ - 


Srope • .546 

- - 546 
- 546 

-• 

- - 19 


So'LLYvl 

linedris ( 

stndtum 


Mittospordeete 
1 l_J Swan River 

M lJ Qsaailf 




19 ■ 



^IST 


OF<^ NEW AND RARE PLANTS FIGURED IN 




Abi'scus f 
^ mvdtiBdus 
wdtta'll/^ 
fnalva!fl6ra 


HL lJ Swan River 
^ A Te^as 
Balgaminea:. 


. 343 
. 201 


- 293 

- 14S 

- 19 


- 457 


- 19 


Impa'tiens 

g’anduligcra O Nepal 
xnacrochlla O India 
picta ?C3) ?CD East Indies 
tricdrnis O India * 

o 

Ru/^ceiF. ^ 

CoaasEs^A * 

HarristV * \ | ^lybrid - - 293 

longiflbra j* \ | 'hybrid . - - 593 

LEMO'Ni^ 

spe^^dbilis jofc □ CuIk^. . - - 593 

* RhiRnnt}d>.a. 

CEANO'THUa 

pdllidus il - - . *4 • - 293 

* LegumiUbsac. 

ACI^Clk f r 

dcntifera ik \ J Swan River - ^ - 547 

Cyclo'cvne . *• * • 

canesccns «tt | Swan River • • 593 

Dillwy'nj/I 

specibsa n. \ | ? New South 'V^lcs . 201 . 

HaRUENBE'Rtii^ 

digitdta JL | 1 Swan River - • 593 

Zupi'nus i' 

Barkdrj^' il I ) Mexico - - 19*' 

leptockrpus Q> Mikico •> - 546 

Physolu'bium 

cariniLtum A I i Niiig George's Sound - 547 

• Onagriice<c. 

Lopb'zia 

linedta I-J Mexico - 

Melasiomc cea. **' 

LabRI'ndra 

petiolftta • O ? Brazil 
VhiUidclphiicece. 

Sk Nepal 
l*as8(flor(icea. 

Passiflo'ra 

Moorc//na L Buenos Ayres 
verrucilera A l I ?Brazil 

^ ** Rortuldccue. 

Portola'ca 

^ Thellusdnii iQJ South of Europe 
kiaclf'Ctie. 

Cb'reuh ^ 

l&tifrons Jk ^South America 
Icue&ntiius jr Chili - 

MartidfffM # ] Mexico 

multiplex tt. !□ South Brazil * 

RR5jdc<'’^< 

BOUVA'RDiyf 

angustilblla flri | Mexico 

splen&ens tL ? Mexico v. - 

DijMiuce<c. 

MORpNif 

longifNia £ ^ lndi« - 

X * 

Cbotatjrb'a 

pdlchra O Cashmere - 

TIa'iilja 

V glabr&ta O Mexico - 

Ecuina'cea 

ddbia A ^ Mexico - 
IlYMBNOlXin 
califSniMa C 
Ija'tvs* 

proplnqua. 9t A 

> 294 


DEO'raiA 

corymbhsa 


Californii^ . 

_ A NorthiAmerica 

«TE^V7il 

Ci'^uPev^itftta I2S South America 
* *■ Lobel\§ccK. ^ 

bonhjl^ . • ' 

isne^ IS GS 9fei^o 


- 146 




- 343 


- 202 
- 19 
- 2JI3 


- 343 

- 146 


- 344 


-r 

*■- 294 
. 146 
- 594 


I GesnerRiceae. 

I Gbsne'rm 

cochleftris A iZS Organ Mountains - 202 
mollis ^ t2iJ Caraccas - • - 548 

SlNNl'NG/^ 

Youngedna CS) hybrid - • -(1294 , 

Ert’cdcete, 

Eri^ca a 

Mucn&btdna tL l_J hybrid - - 548 

Epacridea. ** 

Cysta'nthe 

spreugcliolrfcs • I | Van Diemen's 


Land 


Mamd£vi'll.4 

suavdoleiis 

Gono'lobus 
hispidus 

BlGNo'N/yf 

Tweedidno 

t. 


kpocynheeast. s 

A L-J Buenos Ayres 
AsclepidAcoi. 

JL lAl Brazil 
Bignonxkcatsi. 

A I I Buenos ^ “'s 

ro5a?Acea\ 


COBlE'A 

maerostdma g, | | Guayaquil 

VoletnimiiiccfEy « 
PlILO'X ^ 

Coldryd/ifl 1 1 nvbrid 

** 


Bat A' I'As 

/icihcea 
Ipomck'a 

Lear 'I g_ CIj 
loiigifolia A1 


Vonvolvitidcea:. 
A El lleinerara 


Ceylon 

Mexu'O 


CYNOGLO'sBOAf 

longifiOrum 


Boragincit. 
k. A Cashmere 


. 594 

Pm 


- 202 


549 


- m 


- 591 


- 594 


- 147 

- 295 


■ 549 


Holandcea. 

. |I Chili - 


. f. 


so 


Fabia'na 
iinbricdta 
Sola'nom 

angustifMium • I I 
uncin^llum V O 

iifrophnlarineiB. 

Sa'lvia 

linarioidcs JR j | ? South America 

/’ERDA'bCr'M 

tadr/cum Q) ? hybrid 
jMbidttV. 

ORTiiosrpiiqN 

incurhir k. E Sylhet 

V ^ y erbendeea:. i 

rr-BBE'NA 

amm'na ^ uJf 1* Mexico « 
Acofit^dceA^ 

GoLnFO'sa/A 

i^lumcrdta 3t “E Sylhet 
PflLOCACA'NTilIT& 

curviflbriisC^ O Sylhet 

>riIU]VBK'RG/A ^ 

aurantiaca C. 6. 11. 

Begonikccoi. ^ 

kOBao'NiA 

I Barken* £ j 1 Mexico 

Sct'taminueea;. ^ 

CVRCWMA \ 

Roscoedno k E Bast Indies ' 

In'ddce^. ^ 
QelarCnb ? 

azhrea >.'0 | | South America 

pATEHSO'inril V , 

sapphliina 1 Swan River 

Ricidb'lla^ J; ^ 

fldmmer \ r*Mcxi&) . - » 

Orci^dcea:. 

Agaki'bta P q 

pulchglla (t 123 Dem^iari - «* 


Buenos Ayres . 594 
- 202 


- 295 

- 295 

- 14 7 

. 148 

- 202 

- 147 

> 148 

- 141*, 

. SS ■ 

: soc 

• ■ 

. 344 
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ii 


But A»A\0\ A 

glaCica 4 iZ9 Mexico 
^eriosa £l ESI Honduras - 
Camako'tim 

piirnCirea CZS3 Indies . 

• CAaseVum , 

• integ6rrimum ^ 153 Guatemala 
•Uussellidnum Guatemala 

®ATTI.K'Yj< 

Acl&ndtVe £ 129 Brazil 

CS'CNOVnUif 

macul&ta (29 La Guayra 
, Cymbi'dium 

pendulum £ C] Nepal 

» CVttTOCUl'LUM 

^ mystaclniiffi *£ (29 Peru 
DeI^ro'jjium 

ILmbridgcdffi/»i £ ^ Khoseea 
’* ivoiWrtWM/i* £ (23 Khoseea 
Epide'ndrum 

cejiiforme £ [S3 Mexico 
densiflbrum £ (29 Mexico 
ghiinftceuin £ (29 Brazil 
ParkinsoiuV(»u*;i £ (29 Mexico . 
vitei’tnun. £ (29 Mexic* - 
Galk 

Bauerj £ (29 Guiana - • - 

G KA M M ATU Pll V LLl' M 

inultiflbruin £ (ZD Manilla - 
La:'li.. 

cinnabarlfta A TTl Rio Janeiro 
rubcsceiis i? u9 - - - 

Maxilla'iiia • 

cucultata £ (29 America 
M-’-to'n/,! 

Candida £ (29 Brazil - 
Mo? MiA'fn'mgs 

£ (29 Mexico 

£ CJ Bray.d - - 


Mta'ntiius 

spinbsus £ [29 Brazil - . # . 

Onci'diom ^ 

Batemanidnt/m £JjSl Mexico - 148 

Huntfdn»m j£ ^ BA/il . -1144 

t'achyph^Ilum £ [Z] Mexico - - 550 

ODONrOOLO'BSUM 

macul&tum £ CD Mexico - •296 

Rodrioue'z/^ 

crispa i^[29 Brazil - - - 552 

Saccola^biom 

denticulMum £ [29 Khoseea - 552 
Saty'bium 0 

pustui&tum Cape of Good Hope. - 203 

ZVtiOrC'TALUM • 

aOric^num £ CZ9 Sierra Leone - 550 

• • • 

AmaryllidkcetB. 

Calostf/mma ^ ^ 

giriieum iZJ Auftralia - - 345 

Pentla'nd/a , 

mini&ta Peru - - - 23 

Sprbke'l/4 • . 

cybister var. br^ys tf ^ S. Amer. - S46 

.Sl'ENOME^SSON 

Jatifflliuif _Ai Lima - - - 346 

Asphodclhcea. 

'fnYSANO'TlJS 

intriedguB ^ i_J Swan River - 23 

BromelMj^.zr. 

^cniME\ 

F suavdolcns O Brazil ^ . • 150 


148 

^ Comtfftllwoi. 

1 Spironk'ma 


21 

frkgrans ^ Mexico 

- 553 


; TR.\I)KSOA'NT^.ril 


550 

ipicdta Tfi (29 Mexico 

- 23 

296 

tumida lAi Mexico - 

- 553 
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.^'biesfilba - §• a 568 > A'Cuithus mdllis - - 344, if'lnusjorullcnsis - -295 

canadensis - - 3D6. 659 I .d'cer cr^icum . . 45 il'ioe piic^tilis - - 681 

cephal(>nica (n«w T'icea • i heteroBh^lIum - 45 AlstreemdrtVf Pefegrtna - 413 

cophaldnica) . 304. *65^ Lolidlii - . .44 &Iba - # - 413 

Doiigl^tY - . 656% obtusdtum - -44 anutifblia - • - 413 

cxcelsiT - - • - 581 r Blatanolde# - - 44 cdbl« - - - 413 

Clanbrasilfona Pseudo-Pl&flnus . 601 llookdru - - 413 

stricta - ASl’J striatum - - . 44 ... 413 

fbliis variegdtis - «> * ^conltum ovdtulh - - 546 iiillida * - - 413 

raonstrdsa - - 304 ^ctas'a spiedta^ - Wi* » psittaciilk - . .,413 

pygmffi'a . - 304 Adenoedrnus BSissidrt' 114 pu!ch411a - - «13 

• te^^lia - 304 iEchmtIa Mert6i)f«t ^ - -150 A1tingi‘a(Araucdria)exc£l8a 506 

M^zidwt • - - 056 suavbolens - f - 150 Amklia aerislncola - 3(}K 

• 8lnithidna * - 6.06 Abrides odorktum 3)0. 360. Araarf Ills formoslssima . 34ff 

mhtUon rtriktum - . 19 # 514 solandr^fldra - . 150 

eitifblia^ . - - 546 .iff'sculus Hippoedstanum - 354 ilm<gdalus glandulbsa . 167 

^ekeia affliA . - - 388 Annlsia pulcnklla - 9 - 344 orientklis - *305 

c^cllbs - - - 388 Ag’5i|dnthui uinbellktuz - 682 Jnagkilis aiternitblH - 549 

^ dentViiera - 5tt ilgkncus campestris - ^ - 271 ca^rdlea ' 303 

^inisa . Allamkndo cathkrtica . 236 Aftidropbgon Cklamus ar^ ^ 

Itasljul^ . • ^erticilldta . - 306 mkticus - . - 349 • 

pknduia -• . - .15 ^^llium azbreum - - 5M bilobum 1 •Sf'JMZ 

pulchklla ^ v__ ^ Cfepn sterills - - ^ ilnotui £herimi^a - ' *-652 

sallgniL - - 547 i^rulgscens . ^ - 553 AnthSiHum nglexunf 4 - 23 

cseraieum - 1- 553 Anthoxkbtli||in odbrktum -*670 • 
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A'porum iik’ivlsum - 552 i Brom. An. rotunda - 306 Cean. p&lliuua • - xsm 

. ledmis . . . 552 I r&bra . - 306 i>apilld«us * - .167 

^ Aquildgia brach^ccras ' ' Brought^nla adrea • 203 thyrsiflbrua - - 203 

ft&grans - BriSwiica grSndicepi$ - - 237 Cedrdia odor&ta - • 652 

«qladca . i • > 546 Brugm&iiflia sanguinea - 68.9 CMrus DeodHra > - 481 

pubifldra - • 54f> BrunsfeUta undul^ta 42() Lib^ini . - 173. 49^ 

A*rsh\s hlspida - - 664 Brunsvigta JoscphliKp • 475 Centaurlfa pdlchra . - 294i 

ptsrpbrca - - 224 Burlingt5n/a c&ndida - 360 C6ra8U8 Lauroc^rasus 418. ,482 

./f'rachiM hypogae'^a - * 309 Cdlamiis - - 306 Cbreus grandifldrus r«//. 389, 59$; 

AriLlia japonica - - 657 ^!^al£nthc discolor - - 595 IfttiTrons ... 548 

Arauc&ria Dombbyi -481 CalceoJftria arachnuidea leucfrnthus * . 202. 2!)4 

. imbric&ta - . 306. 588 piniiitta ... 555 Martidnf«a . - 20 

if 'rbutus atnericdna - 605 . plantaginea ' - - 555 multiplex - - 293 

ifndr&chne - - 45 ' - 555 uxyjietalus - - .5'48 

/aiirirblia . o - 20 I Calldna vulgaris - - 102 scn'iUs - . 26 

L'^iiedo - . . GOO ! Calostcmma carneum - 345 , speclosIsfiii.iiA - - 3?0 

Arct08t5phylos alplna • - 112 j Camai^tiStOfrpbrca - 203 1 Cerixylon andicula 

nitida - - - 2m- i Camellia japonica 158.270. 306, ) Chaime'rops hbmilis - 481^482 

drsi . ^ 102, 605 307 | Chcilanthes formbsa ^ 102 

Ardisia ilegans - -'689 admirabile > - 307 Chcirftnthiis finnuus - 99 

panicuUta - - 237 % filba pldna - - 307 Chcirosteinon platanoldcs 27 

.frtemista granatcnsis - 94 ‘i aUha!a>flbra - '>07 Chclbne ccntranthifblia - 394 

daclepias tuberbsa - *■' 65 | aiienioiieflbra - 307 Chenopbdiiiin Uuhiba - .‘iOl 

Aaterotrichion sidoldcs -1,557 aimuliita - -.307 Chioii^ntiius virginicus - 181 

Atraphfixis spinbsa ' - 657 Chandldrli - G1 1 Chliilft.iithus fr&grans - ,398. 474 

if'triplex /ffiiimus . - 476* t * Oolvitlii •« - 611 , Chryb&nthemuni Icucantlio- 

Attftlia funlfera* . - 596 ] conchiflbra • .307J mum * ^ - - .554 

Averrhba Caramhhla - 897 coroiiata - - 307 sincnse • - 272 

AzMca h^brida . - 271 l. Donkl5eri ^ - 235 Chrysoph^Ihim CainUo - Ivig 

liidica . < - 310 Elena - • - 3<)7 ChJ^sis bractes^'ens - - 552 

indica alba - ^ - 271 j Fanny - - 307 la?* via .“ < • - 5.52 

latcrftia - - 310 ; fascicuMta - 307 Cineraria lankta - - 5‘>4 

variegiita - . 310 i Ginbriinit - 23g Cirrhnpctalum aurdtum - .551 

phcenlcea - *»- 271 i Gray’s Invincible - 23* { picturatum - - 5.51 

proc5tnbens - - 102 imbricAta - - 2.‘>5 { vaginatiim . - .59.5 

sinensis . . - 311 ; 5iba • - 235 j CLctus Futudna . - 30.3 

Banib^sa arundiiikcea - 652 ' King - - 23.5 Citrus madarionsts * - ,'106 

BAiiksia Lamberti - - 306 ; Lady Hume - 2^5 ndbilis - - 224. 306 

latifblia ... ,306 ' Maria Eiisabetta - ,307 sinensis - - 306 

spociGsa - - 654 : minima - - :U>7 Clcisdstoma latifblium - 552 

Barringtbn/a spccibsa - 237 • odorata Hy.*iclnth» 307 , inaculbsutn - . 296 

BArtsia alplna - - 604 atoldcea tubiflbra - 307 ClGmatis angubtifblia - 19 

Satdtas betdcca . 20. 594 ! })ara<U(^ica - - 507 cirrbbsa ... 220 

eflCtlis - . - .594 I pmouiarjldra -611 /athyrifblia - - 19 

BeaumGntia grandlGbra - 236. Alba - - 23.5 Sieboldtii - - -361 

419 I Uaniesi - - 307 CIt'bnie Ibtoa - - 54<i 

Bcgbnra BArkert* - - 148 j rbbra mAxinia - 307 Clcrodi'nrtron hast&tum - 237 • 

macroph^lla - - l()2 ' simplex - .‘307 paniculutum . - 268 

Me^e’-f - - - 148 , Tirzi - - 307 phlomoUles - - 2:77 

punctdta . • 557 i tricolor specio.>>is8iiniim - 268 

BenthAmja fragifera - 240. 347 triilftiphans - 255 Kquamktum - - 268 

JB'-frAtfrsir ifquit'blium - 11 variegAta - - 6J1 Clfitbra arbbrea - 2!>]'. 305 

Arctica « - - - 605 plena - - So7 mexicana ... 294 

faajicuIAris ,- “1* * venusa - -.307 CliAnthus punfeeus 104. 395. 689 

^ ovAlis - - - 605 Woddi Clitanthes hilinilU - - 22 

.^tula AIIm - 102. 667 Canddllca CunninghAmt - 168 Kltea - - - 22 

pendula ^ - 6t77 ' Cannabis satlva, var. gigan- * MaclcainVa - - 22 

Bhq^pMtra - - .5.9.5r tba « - « - 1 6(i9 Coboc'a acumin&ta - - J47 

. . ,'rAcea - . - 595 Carica Papdua - - §52 Iblca - - - j47 

Bignbn/a fMuiiioctidlis -.549 CArya oliva'lormis - 225 macrostdma -• -147 

Tweediana » - - .549 Carvopteris mongnlica - !)9 .scAndens - - 147. 295 

vendsta - 236. 413. 689 • Carybta GuUcs - - OtHi 'htipularis • - - 294 

Billardidra fusifdrmis - 14.5 | drcris . - - 306 Cocqpluba e^^argindta -3(36 

Bixa Orellnna - *- 6.52 , CastAiiea v^sca - - 307 puuescens . - ;Jt)6 

Bldtra seednda a - - 55] j CatasMum barbdtunu - 22 Coras nucifcig - . 596 

Tanl^rvillAc - - 689 calldsuin ... 59.5 [ii'ielogync Cuinming// - 595 

Bolbophjll^um limbAtum - 595 c^rnuum . . 22 1^*' cldta - . - 21 

Borbnia serrul^ta -• - 237 cornbtum •- - .59.5 occll^ta - * - • 21 

Bouv&rdt'a angustifulia . 343 deltoldcum* - . .5,51 trinArvis • • 595 

splendens - - 14614548 integerrimum . • 5.50 Cqff^a arAbica - - 6.52 

triph^lla - IM. 343. 548 purpuiUsccns - 5.50 occidentAlis - - 374 ' 

Bra^ycomc A>eridi!Dlia - 548t « viridiflbllim . .5.50 Collinsia bicolor - - 394 

Bralavbla gladca . 345. .550 | lokgifblium ' - 22. 5.50 grandiflbra - -584 

nodbsa - - - 203 [ ^ _,lei|fn - - 22 Cbmbrdtum purphRitim • 2.15 i 

« venbsa - - 203. 550 rbseo-Aljum - - 550 Comfiarfettia rbs& - i - 595 

Brassja Lancedna viridi- KusKclb'daum - 148 Conanthdra l^heAndta •> 23 

fldra ... 295 saccAtura 4 - . .595 ConfArva rivulAris t - 3764 

verruebsa . 2U5 spinbsum - ’ - 650 ConvAlvulus Ba/dfa« - 30G 

BromAlto AatimiM - - 306 trVcntAtnm var. flori- a scopdrius - c . . (yi7 

%ntlqua - - coa bdndum - - TO5 CGrnus grAndis - % - 29% 

^ barbadAnsis - 306 trAWa - • >695 suAcica - ^ -‘664 

cocclnea - JkB CattlAya AclAndte Wiae a HarrifiY - - 293 

jamaicAnsU - 306 guttAta ^ngirtlgra - a .. r 593 

malabArica - 306 labiAta atroaanguinea ^IchAlla • - - &3. 69.4, 

MeitAnsft ^ . 150 ^M^ssiVe . - 310. .595 juectbsa - 293. 593. 6^ 

MonUerra « - 3(i6 Ceanbthus axbreus - 161, 293 , Corymthes macrAntba 310. 345 
Pfovi4|yiza^ - 306 ovAfis - - - 293 1 macul&txj^*, - 



OR TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOLUME. 


xlii 


Cor. gnecibsa var. &lba 
( orydalis fldvulff 
Cosmblia rClbra 
Cotonedster rotundifblia 
gflenticulata 
Cratffi'gUB seativ&IU 
arbor§scens 

Crfis-gdlli • 
DoUgTkBM’ 
llabeil&ta 
gladca 
I.iainb£rti 
linc&ris 

mexic^na • ^ 
^bcordJlta 
^alifblia 
C%yacdntba 

p^ndula reglns 
/srunifblia 
puiictdta 
rivuldris 
sanguinea 
unilaterdlii 

Cretnastost&mon capcnsia 
Cunningh&nifa sinensia 


- 345 
. 19 

- 689 

- 293 
. 293 

• - 559 

- 559 
• 559 

- 354. 559 

- 559 

- 659 

- 11 
. 6U5 
- 559 
. 605 

. . 605 


Drlmys Winter^ 
Drdaera rotuudifdlia 
Dr^aa octop5tala 
Eclie&ndia ternidbra 
£chcvbr/a aecdnda - 
Echiii&cea diibia 
heteroph^lla 
Echinocactus cornigera 
Icucanthus 
mdltiplcx 
Stapies<.r 

Edw&rdsja chii€nsi8 
microph^lla 
jE^Iasagnus argentea 
Klai^ia guincensia 


- 313 p5ndu1a termin&Us. 

~ m • Staiidfshlf 

- 23 stylbsaxonsplcua 

- 593 Fumdria capreomta - 
. 146 GaledndrirBaderf 

- 146 Gardoqula multiflbra 

- 26 G&rrya elilptica 

. 202 /aiirifblia - • 

- 29? Gaulthdiia ShdUon . 

- 27 Geissomdria Ipngifblia 
672 Gelaslne azdrea 

grandiflbra 


. ms 

- 45 

- 596 


. 102 

- 363 

- 559 

- 354 

- 559 

- 5.59 
. 559 

- 556 
481 


F'mpetrum nlgrun^ - - 102 
npanulA^&lt] 


E'pacrig caropanuli 
impresaa 
niv&Iis 
vari&bilia - 
Epidendrum amphig16ttis 
Trinitdtis 
bract^scena 


dlba - 271 


nddau 
- punccdta 
puruichuc&na 
texana 


- 6Q» 

- 679 

- 609 
.^)3 
. 552 

•- 21 
•- 240 

- 295 


- 149 

- 150 
. 150 

- 150 
. 150 
. 150 


CuproBfiua luaitdrfica • 419. 65fi ^ 
scmiiervtrdfis strlcta - (>56 j 


torul^sa 
Curciima * - 

Roscoedna - • 

dkscuta Guroi)8e'a 
minor 

C^caa revolOta 


586. 6.'i2 ! 

- m 

- 149 

- 555 

- 555 I 

- (i52 , 


COChl^tllL. 

dcnsifforum 

falrdtum 

floribiindum 

fr&giCns 

gluiiibceum 

incumbcns 

inversunt •- 

laiicifblium 


- 271 Crdnista bractcolMa . % - 293 

- 270 Geiilidnfl^'erna - • 664 

- 270 , gclida - - - 147 

Gesn^ria cochle&ris 

- 552 tiollis . 

. 551 Gigantina conierta 

- 21 ^adit&na 

- 552 I Gilio tricolor 


295. 552 ^Gladiolus cardindlls - 

- 203 ® 


commbnls 


. 552 Glcdltschia micracdntha 


- 2I.0148 
- 148 


6ineD«i.g 
triacliithog 


- 345 Gluxhim caulescens 


21 
- 552 


gpecibga - 
cauldsccng 


Cyclogyne caiiegneng - 293. 59.3 
Cycnbchi 


- 360 

- 149 I 

- 295 ; 
- 119 : 

- 295 

- 395 
. 319 


Cycnbcheg Voddigbsii 
jnaculdta * « 

Cymbidiuin crassifblium 
inadidum 
poiitlulum 
pub6sceng 
C^iiodoii Ductylon 
C'ynogldgguin longiflbrum - 549 
Cyrtantiuis Smitnrd/mtf - 150 
CyrtAcorag reflexum - 549 j 
jCyrtochllum bictonK'nsc - 560 | 
mai'ul&tum var. llusscU | 
ianum - - 345 

mystacliium « *21 

Hiiggblit’ - - 3^ 

Cygldnthe gprengcliotdi'g • 594 
C^tigus Adbmi - > 289. 381 

/.aburnuin • 381, 556 

purpurcus - 289. 381. 556 

racembsug. - -^293 

acaribsus - - 306 

tribractcol&tus - - 94 

<^bldcni . - 104 

D&hlifli BatfcbrtVr . - 20 

glabrdta - - 294 

Dd?/imara auati^lis . - dK)4 

Deleasbria intcrrAj^a - 297 
Delphinium chin6iAC fl. fl. • 546 
megolcbcum - - ©2 

Dcndrbbium amplftm - 551. .1 
ic'mulum 
Cambrilgedntfmt 
denbdum 
Dcvonidnum 
• fimbridtum 
formbaum 
herbliceum 
Picrdrdf ^ 


iaiiciiuiium - > * cauicsccng 

Parkinsotiidnum - 148. 203 Goldfusgia capitbta 
pendulum . - 295 glomerbta 

345 Gonolobus hlapidua 
345 Grainmatoph:^llum muUif 
551 , flbrum 


Stamfordidnum - 
vitelllnum - 
Epiphora pub^scejig 
Epiph:fUum Akcmhdnni' 
mwor 
Jeukinabni’ 
latifrons 
speeibsum - 
E'^ria planicadlig 
Erica arist&ta 
cinbrea 
clcgans 
Hartnelli’ 
hyeinalis ' 
indiita fimbrikto 


664 

- 147 

- 202 
> 548 

- 297 

- 297 
. 394 

- 567 

- 303 

- 100 
- 100 

- 437 

- 147 

- 147. 294 

- - 147 

- . 148 

. 148 
. 202 


. 3|P 

- 5.97 

- 548 

- 6H9 
. 148 

- 548 

- 102 

- 310 

- 310 ' 7/6dcra Ddlix 
-271 Hclmia rolicifblia 

- 519 Dcraclbeem asperrimum 

Lambertra'na rubdsccns 294 giganteum . 
MacnaWdna • - 548 Hibbertr'a virgkta 

- 310 Dibiscua multlfidua* - 


Grevilltv/ ddbia 
Griinthgf 0 flabellkta 
SchousbceV - 
(^mnOcladus canaddngis 
Habrdnthus ccaringis 
llffimdnthug toxiciriui 
Halbaia tctr&ptera 
Hardenbbrgia digitkta 


- 102 
- 310 


violdceift 

Wrdyar - - - 546 

- 476 Hippedstrun anomalum . 596 
310. 689 !• Bolandra^drum - - 1^ 

> 349 I llohcnbl’rgf'a atrobilkcea - 557 


- 305 l/bicus cseapltbsus 

- 305 Sdrghum 

305 Dordeum iEgfberas 


.igintt um 
Dendrochiliih fi1ifl5rme 
Debtzi'ajorymbbsa 
^ parvVflbra 
• unduNlta ^ 
Dicr^pta discolor 

S iUi^Biaapecibga • 
Lnbma paledceiim 
Dion»'a musclpula 
Dioscbrea acul^ti 

DlpIopgUiirHugbia' 


- 51 

- 149 ^ 

- 482 
^551 

149 

21 

551 

271 

- 149 

- 551 
. 551 

- 595 

- 551 
146. 605 

. 146 


mirSbilis - 
Tetratix 
Tnunbbi-gia - 
vbgaiis 
• tiegtlta 

Eucadton Sollyoyfftw^ 

Eobaiyidus paniculkta 
rcsinlfera 
robdata 

Eugbnio ncrvbsa 
EupatbrjtfOf odoratfggimum 45 
Euphbrbfa nroygdaloldes - 479 
Bribn# - - - 239 

jacquintVit/K>r0 - •. 269 

phcenlcea - - - 240 

gplbndeng - 239.689 Hoteia ]lbbnica 

Ebthalcs macrophyila . 548 Celsi 

Fabikna imbric^ - - gl "■ 

Fkgus sylvdtic^ . 565. 600 


21 
. 295 

- 297 

- 297 

- 225 

- 150 

- 47S 

- 600 

- 547. 

593 
- 102 

- 590 

- 45 

- 336 

- 167 
, - 343 


• 306 


ccelcBte 
dlftichum 
iibdum 
nbdum - 
trifurcbtum 
vulffkre niidum ^ 


H^a carnbsa 
coriliceg 


- 94 

- 648 

- 349 

- 669 

- S12 

- 673 

- 312 

- 674 

- 678 

- 19 


* UWt UW m m m 549 

ipurpfircfi - 225 pHydrocbtyle irulgdria %313 
« ' -P*^rea - 565 HymenocdlUs HarrUiVina - 345 

Feniandbzla luitf feif . . 22 ' rotdta - . .345 

Ficus Sycbmorus ' -^601. 650 HymenOxys ca1if5rnica - 594 
el&stica - . - 652 Hyphaa'ne corikcea - .650 

Fdchg/a arborg^ena -238 Impdtieng glanduligera -293 
^Ivinbnsls - - 689 lon^cornm « - -145 

PDevbnta - . #. 679 niacrochlla - a - -145 

#recta, - - . 609 i Nolitdngere " ^ - 146 


^01 
. 551 
^ 689 

- 652 

- 19 


excorticdta 
^^ribdnda mdgna 


^fCilgeng 


• 609 


Nolitdngere 
picta 
tricbrnis 


. 1 ^ 


globbsa 

fblgida supbrba 
wandidbra mdximi - 609 
longifblia blegans 4 .609 


146. 238. 689 rnga HariiaH 


^-146 
-^9. 145 
- 14.<^ 


Ipomoa'a Bathtat 
L#riY . • - 

ndraa m • 




9. 604 



LIST OF PLANTS MENTIONED 


xfv 


Tp. riibro-tjeraieB - • U7 Mah. fasciculdrig - - 100 One. ornithorh^nchum • 148 

^rUdCaexa - - - 345 r6|>ena - - -68? pachyph^ltum - - 

flrkgrans - - ^60 fkBCicuiilns - - 100 pfillidum - - 550 

germ&nica var. nepa- Affilva crispa - - - 38 papllio - - - 202 

lensig - 345 mauritidna - - 38 raindsum - -550 

Hjlmei’ - - - 345 moscli^ita - - tOl rbsqpm - -^48 « 

nctial^nsis - - 345 peruvi&na - - >38 BtramSneum • - 20f 

fbticuIaCa . . > 552 Mainniill<^ria latigpina - 25 Oph£;lia purpuiitscens -c549 

sibirica - - >150 r&dians - • - 658 Opdntia fdrox - - 482 

Ismdn^ calathlna > - 475 |•Mandcv^lla suavdolens > 147 OrnithOgalurn iimbelUtum 303 

deflexa - - 22 Mangl^st*a glabr&ta - - 202 Orob^inche minor . - 554 

c KnlghtiV - - 345 Mar^nta arundin^cea > 652 Orthosiphon incurvus - 344 

JAtropha panduraefblla - 237 ]^5rica hOmilia ^t. Ibtea > 552 OsbeckrVz candscens . > 20 , 
J(incu» congluiner&tua > 259 lUtca - . . 552 GKxalis crenkta • > 446 

polyccphalus * - 664 Maxill&ria arom5tica > 552 gcniculftta _ - > 556 

Junlperus commiinis > 102 cucull&ta - - 148; Ottbn/g ^ - 556 

exc^lsa - - - 656 - 552! tuherusa - /*il01 

p^nlcea -656 Skfnncri - - 552. 677 1 Oxyknthiis versicolor /- .548 

tnurifera «■ 056 tenuifblia . - 552 Psebnia Moiitan 305. 45i. 481 


virganikna - - S225 Medickgo lupiitina • • 278 Pancr&tium Ititeum - 22 

Justicia curviflbra - - 202 MclaleCIca Cajaphti - 652 rotatum ... 345 

JCadsiira jiipOnica - - 658 il/dlia Ax^dcrach * - 805 Pandiknus odoratisSimus - 306 

Kennidya gldbrd - * - 689 Afelilbtus 4lba altlssima >610 sylv^stris - - iX)6 

Marryktt? - «. 689 arbbrea - - -16. 567 PasBifl&r.*i aldta - - 2.'J6 

rubicOnda ... 68.9 lciic6ntha ^ - . 610 cterdlea . - 146 

Kleinhbfia hOspita - - 30(i ♦ officfti^lis - - - 46 edillis - - - 547 

//abOrnum buKatum - > 609 Melordctus vivlpara . 4{W incarnkta . - > .547 

Lse'lia ciiiiiab^irina ? > 595 Mespilus canaridnsis . 45 kcrmeslna • - - 2<'36 

fli\va . . -22 Mcf'cra llawtaynedn# > .594 Moororino • >146 

rubescens - 20.3. 551 j Micr<jstyli8 histion^iitna - 556 verruclfcv*! « . - 647 

sup^rba - . -34.5 MiltboM Candida - .21 Patersbnm |Hpph1?ina > 22 

LagerBtrcv'mia Indica . 23. 306 Candida flir'csccns - 2l)(> PauIbwniVs ifn(>criblis > 657 
reglna ** - > > 306 A/lmuhia cardinaiis . - 4^8 Ptrganiim H&rmata • 5.56 

li&lage uriidta . - 238 MuiiacanChuB longifblius - 550 l^entlundio minidta > 23. 360 

Xbrix ameriebna rbbra - 304 rbsco.albus - . 296. 550 Pentstbmon argbtus > 147 

europffi'a sibirica - 304 viridis ... 551 gcntionoidcs coccinea > 4.5 
LasidCidra Maximilikna - ^ Monna longifblia . . 344 Pcti^^/r Staplbsfar * - - 27 

petioldta • . . 19 Mornibdes buccinbtor . 149 Phaeblia tanacetifblia - 394 

Z<a6ruB iibbiliB - > 100 MorostachySfCapitata - - 168 PhalocnopsiB am&billB >310 

Persica . . 301 A^brus 41ba . . 307 Pharbltis Lcdrfl - - 549 

Lawrbncia spiebta - .168 cuculldta . . 307 Philudvlphus mexiebnus - 293 

Lembnta BpectkbUis * 593 MorcUidms - - 308 Phlox Co!dry(>na - .594 

Lennba umbellAta > - 557 multicauUs . 226. 307, 308 corddta . . 594 

Leplsmium comnibne - 20 papyrii'era - -45 Plilouac4nthus curviflbrus 202 

Lentodirmifl lanceoldta . 20 Seringeance • . 5.04 Phixrnix dactyllfera . 650 

Ijeptoslphon androB^ccus - 394 tinetbria . - 652 Photinia scrruldta - - 671 

densiflbruB - > 394 MOsa Cavendishtt - . 609 Physnibbium carindtum > 547 

Leptbtes bfcolor . > 149 paradislaca > - 609 PhyteCima albiflbrum * 225 

IdatrU hirsbta - - 394 rosbcca > > - 609 pufchcllum - - 146 

proplnqua - - 594 supbrba - - 008 Picca cephal6nica 296. 568. 650 

spi&ta ... 594 Musedri botdybldeB - - 303 t ppctinbta lortubaa ^ . 304 

Lichen radicifbrmis - - 174 combsum - - - 30.3 Ptnsdjw - 94. 296. .568 

iAgdstruni bhinbnsc . 45 Myanthus c^rnuus . >.3i0 Wobbidna - -.588 

liftidum . ( > . 072 gfunhsus - . .344. 550 Piinelba inckiia - >21 

Zillium eximium - - 346 Mycardntbes obllqua '• - 595 nivtia > - 21 

e. lancifblium - . - 44il A/yrtus P*we«/« . ,- 652 Pintknbya pbbeiM - -306 

gpecibsum albinbrum • 203 NeUimbium album - - .^14 Pingu/cula vuIgdriB - - 313 

Liparis Walkbritf - - 2 t siiecibiuw - «S9 Pliuis australis J- -«G49 

Liri(^bndron Tuliplfcra - 600 rubrum > ®(H austrlaca - -656 

liBsdnthe stellkta - -146 Neinbphila ingignis > > 394 Banksi'd/ia - >656 

verticillkta * - - 202 Nephrbdium fdlvum - 361 ..canarieiisiB - - 656 

LtBSOchlluB parviflbruB - 345 Nicotidnu rdstica - -410 Vkmhra ' - -659 

LlttfC^a geminiflbra - „ -300 Tabdeufn - - -410 (;sibiV«a - - 3(J4 

Lobblta discolor - - 556 Nitraria Schbbers - - 657 cc|mal6nica - - 277 

Ignea - '■'- - 20 NuttdIhVi malveilbra, -201 « cxcblsa ? -304 

multtdbra - - -146 Xvmphas'a csErblea - - microedrpa - -304 

Lonicern cpericl^mcnum -102 Oberonsa cylindrica - 203r scrutina r- -304 

Lo^zto linckta .c 293. 547 Octombria diaphnna - 22' Coiftteri - 304. 550. 590. 656 
IrbtUB ornithopodiOdcs - 42 Odontoglbssum bictonibnse 550 excelsa - - 656 

IrUblnia atropurpbrea -f'QO Clowdsis - - 22 ttlifblia - - 549, 

jLuplnus BarlcbrfVc . - - 19 1 grdnde . 345 Liambertiidan - - 66z 

. 'leptocdrpUB - - 546d ixutfsulktum ^ . - 296 Liaricio - ‘ - 6.52 

rivulkris - . .546^ fi^notnbra bibnnls - - .5^ I.einouidna - - 395 


I,;^chnlB didrna - - 447 O'Ica frkgrans ^ . 3.59 

Lycopbdium complandtum - 580 OIfniVi capobBis ... ,556 
Zysirokchia atropurpbrea - 99 Oiicidiiftn altigsimum 148 
brach^stachys - - 99 Batcmanrd»um - - 148 

Mdtdia saliva . , - - 38 carthaginense . 344. 556 

BfagnblBff aurifkilkta - -481 Q\veiidi8ht'dn»»i -8*^0 

consplcm - 481. 58A divaricktum - 

C Soulangedna - 584 exqav&tum - - 22 

gladca - - - 461 Harrison t'dnt<te - 550 

S randlflbra - 305. 420. 600 HuntidnMm - 3U.%SO 

iacfOpb^lla - - 584 inebrvum - - 595 . 

TboApson^^bM - - 481 «lnsledyi - - - 202^ 

tripd^a -• - 1. • 481 lAnccdnum - 360^ 408 

Mdtibn/a ?quifbliu|i - m 589 nutaj^enum - ^482 


longifblia - 6.5V.'. 689 • 

macruc&rpa * 550. .1 38. 590 
montfcola -» ( 6515 

ncpalbnsis - ' - 3061., 

nigra • ^ - 432 

PallauVIna ). - 656 

paldstris - V - 54S[ 

p&tula - c 
Pinkster iKmon/dnus - 395 
uZ^inkster variegi^s • 304 ' 

•piwsdpA ■ - ^ - 277 

lerbsa - - 304 

liiio a - 656 

iirdan*,- 56ByJi90. 



0 & TREATED OF IN THE PBE8ENT VOLVMEc 






Pin. 5itrdbus pygmaTa - S04 
aylvestris . - 666 

PiaUcia offlcinbrum • 306 
Pitt68porum IWira - 305 
Fleuroth&llia pachygl6aaa - 552 
• ac&bripca - - 22 

^ acridia - ^ > 595 

P^ocarpua /axifbliua - 660 
PAemdnium caerftleum var. 


grandifblium 
Populua caaiisccna - 
faatigi&ta 
grae'ca 

PortuUkca Thelluabn/i 
grandifldra rbtila 
Potcntflla fri^cjiaa 
Pathos digit&ta 
Pot^rrdtfVi caerCilea 
Proai&ya cicgans 
PHidium pomiferum 
Pt^lea trifoli&ta 
Ptk^a Altcnatciuii 
raerOlea 
Pprm Polv^r/a 
BolwylI{>rif)na 
(^u^rcua nr&ntii 
(76rri8 


. 344 

. 666 

- 234 

- 231 

- 343 
. 343 
. 6^)4 

- 306 

- 160 
. 667 


- 45 

- 556 

- 160 
. ()a5 

- 605 

- 344 
219. 559, 600 


faatigidta vlridia - 1(X) 

Iieterophylla - - ICO 

Plfx - 100. 6(X> 

paKiafrii * - - 3S4 

peduiicul&ta • 354. €05. 672 
poduncul&ta puudula > 567 


r^gia 
rfgida 
/{obur 
rilbraa 
nigbaa * 
ficasiiifldra 
tinctbria 
vUrciia 

Pandnoulua &cria 


311 

- r>44 
- - 666 

- 050 

- 101 
364. 583. 663 

- 6,66 
. 100 
- 418 


llenuiith(>racocclnea,t'a/^. • 203 
Khipidodetidron plicitilia - 657 
Khliiftnthua mbjor - GH4 

Rhizortbnia Mcdic&ginU - .6,65 
Crucdrum - - .65.6 

Rhizomdrpha aubtcriiluca > 173 
RIiod5nthe Mangl^sfi * 45 
Rhododendron Acklandi - 481 
filbuin - . ^6 

altaclcr4nsc - • 237 

arbbrcuui 271. 30.6. 310.479. 

481. .694. .698. 657. 681. 686 
h^bridum - - 369 

caucasicuin • # - .648 

h^bridum - 
mfiximum 
pdnticum 
•ilbidbrum 
Rhdi Cdtinus 
Mihes adreuna 
glutmdEum ^ 


•nalvkceum ^ ^ 

nigrum - 

petrae'^um * - 

rdbriim 

apectiaum « 
Rigld611a fl^mmea 
Robirgia PAnea 
Robinta Paeild>y4cilicla 
Pa. amorphaefblia 
criapa 
echmkta 
floilbdnda 
formosiaaima 
agrdciliB 
neterophj^lla 
if.crophyUa - 
f proedra 
pyramid&lia 
* sophorgFfblia 
apecMbilia . 
%)rtul)aa • - 
longifblia 

dClbia 

f - 


548 
. 311 

- 353 

- .6**8 

- 514 
•> 12 

- 394 
41.394 

• 




• 203.345 
. - 306 
•- 13 

- 13 

- 13 
. 13 

- 18 
. 13 

- 13 

- 13 

- 13 
. 13 

- 13 
IS 

13 

- iS 

• - 13 

- 13 


Bolx hlap. mkjor - - JJ 

indnnia - - 13 

rdbra - - 13 

viaedaa - * 

Alba - - 13 

Rodrigudzia criapa - 22. 5.62 
laxiflbra 

RondelAtia odordta 
Rbaa canlna 
multiflbra 
odoratiasima 
aarment&cca 
tomentdm 
Rilbua Arcticuz 
Ounnfd»ti.« 

RuelliVx arhyranthifblia 
austrdUa ^ - 

elegana "•* 

parviddra 
Rdacus acule&tua 
Saccoldbium compriaaum 
denticul^tum 
guttAtiim 
Iiro'moraum 
SaliabOri/i <i(^ntifblia 
5'alix aqi^tica 

aurlfa . • 

fdiica 
horbacca 

SalsMa^nistoldes 
SiAlvia birolor 
fulgens - 

hlans V • 

* //urmlnum 
IcucAntha 
IcucorAphala 
linarioidcs] 
loiigiflbra 
putens 
pAtula 
^craicifdlia 
phocnicea • 
pub^acens 

Sl''8SCi 
aiMJclbsa 

SarcAnthua oxyph^llua 
pAllidua 
rostr^tua 
Sarcochllua unguicuUttus - 552 
Sat^rium pustul^um - 203 
SaxifrAgu umbrdga » > 664 

• hlrculus - - 664 

Schizonbtua tomentbsua^ - 547 
ScfIL’i officinAic - • 303 

ScOtt/ir dcntAta . - 237 

3d<uin 6'utylddon - - 418 

I •multicadlc - - 548J 

- villbaum • t - 664^ 

5enip«rvlvum variegAtum -’681 
ScnCcio Ilcritibri . . 594 

Shepherdiar cauad^^nais - 45 

3lda Ahittilon - - 38 

vitlf'blia - .546 

Sildner^a - - 68 

.SinnlngA vclutlna 


- 360 

- 309 

- 309 

- 3(® 
. 664 

- 102 
- «8 
- 168 

- .649 

- 549 

- .649 

- 549 

- 476 

- 149 

- .652 

- .360 
. 31)0 

- 22.6 

- 

- 102 
- 102 
. 4 94 

- 549 

- 475 

- .649 

- 303 

- 475 

- - 475 

- - 295 

- 475 
45. 224. 475 

- 21 

- -#75 
-475 

- 475 

- 475 

- 475 

- 475 

- 5.62 

- 595 

- 5.62 


- 294 

-ceiM' 

- 557 

- 27 

- 594 
. 594 

259. 304 
- f - 209 

- 145 

[icterophflla f - - 145 

lincAria • - - 19. 145 

Sophora jap<Smca p^ndula - 657 
A'orbua aucu{Rria - - 102 

r :Axia grandifibra - 2^ 
tricolor - •# . sun 

5|ftrtium asthnAnao - - 48111 
Speckllnia obovAta - 22 
|i>irffi'a barbAta • *19 


Youngedna 
Slayrl nch i um maJA le 
So1Andragun||ta 
3olAnum angustlfblium 
macrAnthum 
tuberbai^ 
uncinellKm 
Sbllya anguanfblia 
hef 


flasa 
laxiflbra 
LindlevAna 
• rotundiibUa 


^ 202 
^547 
- 547 


Splr. aorbifblia - 547 

vacciniiflbra ^ - 202 

tfacciniifblia - * - 641A 
SpirAntliez Lindleydaa - 557 
Spirondma frAgrana - 346. 553 
Sprckblia dybiater var. brA-<» 


via* 

fonnosiaaima 
gladca 

Stanlibpea grav5olens 

• insignia. . 

MartiAfUt 
aaccAta 

5tAtice arbbroa 
Stenomeason latifblium 
Steplianotis fnlliculAris 
Stercblia platanifblia - xxo 
Stbv/a AreviariatAta - 294 
Sft’anvoi^sia glauc68cen.,‘<^ - 11 
Strflltz/V»jAncea - - 237 

Stromato»>ha!'ria mdlticeps 390 
St^rax ofncinAlc - - 3^ 

Tac^mia pinnatistipula. - 236 
'i'anaebtum idngifblium - 344 
PMcua bacrAta 

fastigiAta - 
canadensis 
niontAna * 
nuefiera - - 660 

Ticiona gr&ndia - - 652 

Tenninifia angustifblia 306. 652 
Tctracurpie'a taamAnnica - 168 
Tetrambrium pdorallaai- 
mum - •' • - 374 

Thalirtrum cuItrAtum 
Tbeophrasta americAna 
Tbunberg /0 alAta 

aurantlaca - * 

grandiflbra 
llawtayncdnn 
Thysanbtus intricAtua 
PIlia americAna 

curopfc'a grandifblia 
TillAnds/a diantholda 
TofldldrVs paldatria 
Torrbya taxirblia • 

Tradesc&ntia irideicena 
anicata 
tumida 

Trevirana coccinca 
TrirntAUa europsp'a 
Prifblium involucrAtum 
maerbealyx 
proedmbens * - 
Trigonidiifln ringena 
Triptilion spinbsum 
Priticum g^tlvum 
Tropec'olum tricolbrum 
tuberbsum 
Criex europse'a. 
btrlutus 

£7Mmus camT^stris 

• Alba 
• acutifblia 

- stricta - 
• Virens - 
viminAHf 
fdlva - • 

giflbra 

mljor - 
• pAndula - 

vAgeta 
montana • 
criapa 
fastigiAta 
mAjor 
minor 
pAndula 

15?*^ - 


^552 

- 551 

- 174 
• 551 

- 531 

- 608 

- 346 

- 360 


- fS59 

- 656 


- 659 


- 343 

- 306 

- 148 

- 147 

- 361 
. 594 

- 23 
^ 100 

- 100 

- 664 

- 658 

- 346 

- 23 

- 553 

- 548 

- 664 
.647 

- 168 
, - 278 

• - 551 

- 548 

- 

- 311 
271.446 
102. 481 

• . 481 
44. 473 

- 44 


- 44 
. 44 

. 44 

- 231 

- 473 

. 44 

- 44 

- 44 
4A. 600 

- 44 

- 44 

- 44 

- 44 

. 44 

‘ auberbs*r^ ^ - - 473 

vulgAris - - 44 

(bliia variciAtia • 44 
Alba - - 44 

Facclnium humifAsum - 268 
Imrilyf - # • 
Myrtlllu^ - • - 102 

RApi 


Apua * 


, -69* 



LISTS OF FRUITS, CULINARY VEGETABLES, 


Vall&ta piH[i)drea - - 475 

■j'dtukhiRoxbCLrghii - - SIO 

^ tdres . - 360. &51 

Ferb&scum tatSricum - £iJ5 

Ferbdna amce'na r* - 147 

Meiindres - - - 361 

teiicrfoldes - - 147 


Victdria rdgia 
Flnca ni&jor 
Flola flavic6mis 
canlna 

Vltex. A'gnm c&stus 
WistdrtVi (^nsequ&fM 
RiniT'nsis 


- 566 Y^cea gloridsa - * 101 

- 479 Z&niia angustifdlia . 20 

• 672 p^ngcns • - 306. 3(i5 

. 672 Zibria IiDvikia - - 546 

- 99 Zingiber omcin&lis . 652 

> 686 Zisyphus nepal^nais . .4306 • 

-311 Zygopeialum aOricStnum - 55( 


Iy!ST OF FRUITS. 


Apples : — • 

Adam's Pcarmain , - 264 ' 

Annat Scarlet •> - US 

Btucon Russet - >264 

Braddick’s Nonpai'cll . 264 
Downton Pippin • 41 0< 
Dutch Mignonne . 264' 
Forman’s Crew r.r 2tj4 
Fill wood - -271 

Herefordshire Pear-'' 
main - - 264 

Hughes’s Gplden Pippin 264 
King Kppih . - 264 

Maclean’s Favourite - 410 
Margil . - 264 

Nonpareil - 271 

Old Golden PiH’in 264. 271. 

410 

Old Non|>areil - j 264 
Orange Blenheim *271 

Oslin - - - 264 

Pomme-roy - - 271 

Rid Cluster - - 271 

Ribston Pippin 61. 264. 271. 

278 

Spencer Pippin • 271 
Sudbury Beauty - 410 
^ Summer Golden Pippin 264 
Sweeney Nonpareil - 264 
Winter Redstreak - 271 
Yorkshire Green - 271 
Apricots : — 

Breda . . 264 

Brussels - 61. 278 

Early Red * - 264 

Hemskirke - • 264 

Large Peach - - 264 

Large Red - • 264 

Moorpark 61.264.278.280. 

' 376 

Turkey . - - 264 

dterries : — (r 

Belle de Choisy . . 264 

Bigarreau - - 520 


Black TartariiLn 
Downton 

Early Purple Guigne 
Elton • - . 2( 

Kent^ 

May Duke 
MorelKr 

Dates - - ^ 

Figs 

Nerliji cult. 

Gooseberries : — l 
G rompton’s Sheba 

Queen ^ 


Gooseberries : — 

I’itmaaten Green Gage 264 
Taylors Bright Venus 264 
Grapes, cult. . 89. 435. 598. 613 
Ahbec - - 469 

Black Damascus . 571 
Black Esperione - 176 
Black Frontignan 265. 176 
Black Hamburg > 61. 101. 

♦ 26.5. 570 , 

f Black Ix>mbardy<.. 61. 265 
Black Morocco - •> 26.^ 

Black Muscadcl - 107 


Black Ix>mbardy<.. 61. 265 
Black Morocco - •> 26.^ 

Black Muscadcl - 107 
Black Prince - , 107. 176 
^lack Raisin 107. 265 
Black Tripoli - - 571 


Cannon Htd) Muscat 61. 265 
Charlesworth Tokay -411. 
Grizzly Frontignac - 265 
New Black Cluster - 411 
Oldakcr’s West’s St 
l‘ctcr’8 - - 107 

Purple Constantia 265. .570 
Stillwell’s^ Sweetwater - 571 
Syrian ' - - 571 

Tokay - - 2^ 

West’s St. Pcter*s 265. 571 
White Constantia - .570 
White Frontignan 265. 570 
Wlilte Muscadine - 176 
White Muscat 176. 265. 411. , 
570 


Pears : — . » « 

Bcurr6 dc Noirchaiii - 266 
Bcurre Ranee •* 271 

Bringewood - 408 

Broom Park . - 408 

Brougham - - 408 

Brown Beurrd - 402.411 

Cardillac - - 174 

Chaumontcl - - 402 

Colmar . - 402 

Crassane - 402. 411 

Croft Castle - - 408 

Double fleur - - 174 

Duchesse d’Angoul6mc 

174. 616 

Dtinmore «v- - 408 

Eyewoo^ - - 408 

Incomi>arable Beurr6 - 266 
Jargonelle - 390. 402. 41 1 
March Bergamot - 408 
Moccas - - . 408 

Monarch - - 408 

Monsieur Ic Curd - 410 
Oakley Park Bergamot 408 
Pengethley - - 408 

Poire de Cleon - 410 

St. Germain - - 402 

St. Lezin - - 410 

Slimmer Bergamot * 390 
Swan’s Egg - - 390 

Uvedale’s St Germain .410 
Van Mons L6on le 


. 261 

W^hitc Portugal 

- 571 

Clerc 

174. 616 

il. 278 

White Raisin 

- 26(» 

Windsor 

. 390 

- 264 

White Sweetwater 

265.570 

Pines : — 


- 264 

Worlley Mall 

- 107 

* Pommerail 

- 600 

- 261 

Melons, cult. 

- 204 

Queen 

- 129 

- 264 

Egyptian Green flesh 422. 

Plantain : — 


i. 280. 


424 

Dacca 

- 175 

376 

Ispahan 

422a. 468 

Plums ; 


- 264 

Kew Cantaloup 

- - 424 

Denyer’s Victoria 

- 266 


King’s Favourite 

•^424 

Dun more 

- 408 

- 264 

Old Scvlvt Flesh 

-^42V 

Green Gage 

- ai6 

- 520 

Roinana 

- 

Imperatrice 

61. 278 

». 462. 

Mulberry 

- 5Wi 

Remc Claude 

266 

.520 

MOso. Plantain. 

; 

Pumpkin 

- 670 

- 264 

Nectirines : — 


Strawberries : — 


- 264 

Impdratrice 

- 401 

Aliwe, Qiilt. 

89.609 

. 264 

Violette h&tivc 

' - 266 

American Scarlet 

- 266 

4. 375 

Orange - 224. 268. 660 

^Black Ro^erry 

- 266 

- .520 

Peach, cult. 

- 309 

Coul late Scarlet 

- 266 


. 520 uBellegardc -> - 266 

- 582 Gallande ge - 266 

^ - 649 New varietyo - - 312 

Pears: — 

. ^ Althorp Craesane . 412 

Autumn Bergamot 390. 411 
ja Del^amotte df P&ques 402 

- 264 I Beurr6 dj^ Flaudres . 2^ 


Elton’s Seedling - - 296 
Garnotone Scanev* - 266 
Grove End Scarlet 266i 4*^ 
I^fcn’s Seedling, cute. 469. 

582. 609. ' 

Kew Pine - • 582 

Myatt’s Pine - 296. 302. 411 
Swainston Seedling ,• ^9 


cCfST OF pULiNARY VEffiETABLES. 

’ Aitecho^, Jenmlem, aUt. SS9<, Caper, • - - Jfi cSkrj . 

Asparagus - - - 156 Carrot - 47. cult* 207. 3K S^ymoutla Whitc.,^jt . 91 

Bc^ .-e - - - 666 FAirly Dutch Horn - 461 Tflriiip-rootcd * .296 

Borecole ^ - • • ' yf 296 ' White, cult. - • 209 Chicory, cult. . « - 90' 

Broccoli - C 41 Wild. - - Gourd** - o - ^ -.296 

Brussels Sprouts - 57, 461 V ^ Mushrooms - 271. cM 4^ 



AGRICULTURAL PLANTS^ AMD SOCIETIES. 


Xfll 


OnionR : — - . 437. 650 1 Potatoes : 

Potato . - - 663 Rohan 

Turkey, cuU. - - ^07 Sweet 

Peas - - - 433 Wild 

Fotato,Ctt/<. 310. 277|S78. 346.376. , Scotch Kale 
•cult. 300. cult. 395. cult. 415 ! Shallot 


Spinach . * .437 

- 98 Truffles . • *>430 

» 396 Turnips, cuU. • • 47fi^ 

- 359 * Koughead*! Swedish . 48 

- .57 Yellow J[>utch ^ .^04 


LIST OF AGRIC^FLTURM. PLANTS. 


Clover : — I i/6rd. vulgJire - • . 674 Afelilbtw arbhrea - 567. 6ia 

Bokhara . 46. 101. 670 ) nhdum * - 673 • 670 

Itlack nonsuch . 278 trifurcatum - - 674 ^fficlBhlis . -46 

yellow - . - 278 Indian Corn - - - 670 TViticum sativum - -38 

/fdrdeum distichum - 312 , Madder - - .649 eWheat, new kinds of - 38 

ntiduin • 673 \ Mddia satlva • . .38 * 


’LIST 

OF HORTICULTURE#., BOTAlfiCAL, AND FLORICUI.TURAL 


SOCIETIES. 


Abcrdcenslnre Hort. - 686 
Andover, Hort. ... 680 
Barrowford Pink Show . 681 
13ath Royal Hort. and Bot. 682 
Bath Hurt. - - - 68J 

Beeston and Chilwell Flower 
Show - - - 682 

Berks Royal Hort : - 676 

, Biggleswade Hort. • 676 

Birmingham Grand Dahlia 
Exhibition ~ ^ ~ 684 

Birmingham Gooseberry 
and Flower Show • 684 
Brechin Hort. - - 0&5 

Bristol and Clifton Dahlia 
Show . . .683 

Burton-upon-Trent Hort. 683 
Caledonian Hort.’ - 685 

Cambriiige Florists’ S<ic. - 670 
Cambridge Annual Dahlia 
iliow - - - 676 

Cambridge Hort. - - 676 

Chultenhum Hort. and Flor. 680 . 
Chester Flor. and Hort ^ 676 i 
Chesterfield * Gooseberry 
Show - #- • 678 

Cirencester Hort. - - 680 

Cirencester HorSs Associa-* 
tion ... (SO 
Clackmannanshire Hort • rilv 
Cornwall Royal Hort • . 676 

Coventry Hort. - - 684 

•Croydon Dahlia Show •> (»4 
Derby Gooseberry Show - 678 
Devon and Cornwall Royal 
Hort. . - - 678 

’ Doiftater H*t. . 684 

Dove*Hort • - .681 

DufflfVies* and Galloway 

Hort * . - . - 686 

Dundee Fldr. and Hort . (S38 
East Si»r^ Florists* Soc. - 687 
Elthairmort. and Flor. - 681 
Exbter l^ort. - - . 

Ex^r Grand Dahlia Ex- ^ 

. hlbiiiqi^ - . . § 680 

FalkiA: ifcrt, • . *-689 

Felton Flor. - - i • 682 | 


Fete Champdtre in the Bel- Pltlessie Hort. 

fast Hot. Garli% . - 690 1 Pittville Hort. Assoc. 

Fife Hurt and Flor. - 6W Redfurd and Bawtry Hort. • 683 
Forres and Nairn Hort. . m Royal Hort. Soc. of Ireland 690 
Gateshead Ancient Florists' Royal Perthshire Hort . 688 


Society - - . 680 Salop Flor. and Hort. -682 

Grantham Flor. and Hort 682 Sandbach Flor. and Hort - 676 
Grantham Carnation Show m Sheffield Hort . - 684 

Guernsey Hort. . - (J85 ! Sheffield Class Dahlia Show 684 

Hampstead Flor. . . (».2 1 Sheffield I'uUp Show . 684 

* • 680 I Sheffield Pink Show - 684 

Hartwell Gooseberry Show 676 j South flssex Hort. - . 680 

T■lclClfK £>■> ■ I «.■_ V « 


Heath Tulip Show 
Herts Hort . 1 . 
Hexham Flor. and Hort 


• 684 I South London Hort. . 682 

- 680 ! South Walworth Amateur 

- (’>82 1 Flor. - . - 682 


Hexham IMor. and Hort -(’>82 Flor. - . -682 

Hmckicy Hort and Flor. - 682 St. Andrew’sIIort. and Flor. 688 
Horncastle Flor. and Uoft. 082 Slaffbrd Flor. and Hort. • - 683 
llunlfiigdoKshire Hort - G8l Stamford Flor. and Hort. - 682 
lpsg(ich Flor. - - 684 ' _ ttnn 

^>rsey Agric. and Hort. - 68.5 
KelSo Hort • • • - 689 

Kfennoway Flor. and Hort. 687 

, Kent and Canterbury Flor. | oiuwinnrKCb nun. ouu. ^ oo» 
and Hort. - - - 681 j Sunderland Fior. and Hoit 680 

I Kilkenny Hort. - - 690 Trccan Cottage-Gardening 677 

and Kincardine Uttoxeter Hort and Flor. - 684 


- 681 : Sunderland Fior. and Hoit 680 


in Montcith Cottage, ‘and 
Farm Garden - . 687 

Kingston Flor. and Hort. - 684 


Vale lit Evesham Hort and 
„ - - 684 


Kingston Flor. and Hort. - 684 Wakefiel4.Flor. — . 684 

Leicestershire Flor. and • Wallington Pink ShosT . 684 

r Warring(on'l'ulipanJHort. 681 

Lynn Hort. • - . . 682 West Kent Pink - . 681 

Maid^stone Hort. ^ - -681 W«t London Amateur 

Market Draytoll Hort. and l5ah1ia - - -682 

• t - 682 (West Renflbwshlre Hort , 689 
Me ^ume Flw. and Hoft. 682 Whitefleld Pansy Show .^1 
Melbourne Goo|pl%y Show 682 Whitehaven Flor. and Hort 678 
MctroimlitanS^.OTlorists 682 Wills Hort. - . . 

WinchertetPamyShow -680 

Middleton Oooviberry Show 682 Winchester Auricula Show 680 
Newcastle and Hort - 682 Wingham Hort. and F»or. - 631 
N|rfolk and Norwich Hajrt f»2 WolverhamptdhlHort. - 684 

V uw** ®76 ^olverhampton Tifflp Show 684 

No^ich Daffiia ^how- - 682 l^orcestershire Hort . * . 684 
Nottingham Flor. and Hort 682 Wrexham Hort. . -m 
Oil Leiiton Gooseberry York Hort. - . _ 


Show 

Oxfordshire Hort 


y York Hort. - . . 684, 

- 682 1 York Hort. Exhibition. . . 4^ 
41683 I York Amateur flor. ^ . 6n 



iSiST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


?viii 


JLIST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


Abbotsbiirv - - -^77 

Alton Towers - ,103. 230. 280. 
^ 342. 580 

Apthorpe - • - 331 

Ariioretuni, Derbv > 15. 47. 59. 

^ 73. 521 

Arno*.s Grove - - - 584 

ArundpI Castle - - 477 

Ascot Place - - ^8 

•Ashridge - - 24. 88. 90. 207 

Aylshain ... 008 
Bagshot Park . 593 

Bayfordbury ... 588 
Bedgebury Park . ^ - 311 

Beech Hill . . .342 

Beeclr Hill Park - -‘SHl- 

Beech Lawn •> *- 585 

Belford - - 342. 583 

BeUay Castle - - 47S 

Belton - , . - 571 

Belvidcre - - ,342. .583 

Belvoir Castle - *. <3J2 

Beiiacre Hall - .44 

Bicton ... 484. OOS 

Billingbear P^rk - - G72 

Blackheath Park - .121 

Blagdon . - - 074 

Blaise Castle A. - 337 

Blicklmg • . . 331 

Botanic Gardens : — 

Bartrani^s - , . 180 

Bath . • . 43 

Belfast . 303. 484. .507 
Birmingham . 19. 102. 1.50. 
• 501. 5«i 

Calcutta . . 0('8 

Cambridge - . 479 

Carlsruhe . . 578 

Chelsea - .110. 361 

Edinburgh • 175. 295. 608 
Gilbault^ . . (« 

Glasgow . 20. 147. 294. 470 
Glasncvin . 476. 594 

Kew - 183, 184. 232. 365. 

505. .506. 586. 590. 601. 675 
Leyden . - 578 

Liverpool . . 301 

Munich . . >578 

Newburgh . 045. 658 

Begent’s Park - 183. 2.j2. 

* 321. 514. G05 

Ifahnrumpore* . . 4 

Shcilield . - 59. 294 

St. Augustine^ - - G02 

St. Petersburg}! . 54i^ 

Sloaiic Street > . 20 

Trinity College - 476. 540 
Boultibrook • ,'179 


Dean ... 331 
Deepdene - . - 311 

Downtoii Castle . - 390 

Drciiimore - .8. 476 

Dyrham Park * • ^) 

Dysart House . . 271 

Earlham Hull • . 0(K) 

East Comb . . 342. 581 

Katingtun Park . > 389 ! 

Elvaston Castle * . - 572 

liuville . . • 514 

Eyewood - - - 377 

Fence ... ihp 
Fonthill . p - - 580. 015 

Fortis Green, Muswell Hill 49 
Forton Cottage - - 672 

Gardens : — 

Imperial Vienna - 597 
Kensington - - 570 

Leeds Zoological and 
Botanical > . 500 . 

Ix>ndon lloif^iciiltural . 21. ! 
, • 23. 75. 139. 1^. 156. 202, 

£03.«209. 203. 293. 29.5. .303, 
S18. 340, .‘147.394. 477..54IL 
^ 591.595.672. 

^ Royal, puvaria •* - 074 

Surrey Zoological -301 
Allen, Hon. W. - 06 
AtidersonVDavid, Esq. 'SOI j 
Balfour, .lamps, E>iq. . 27 1 j 
Bcadon, Ucv. Frederick 470 
BrignoUi, S., Esq. > 000 i 
CJialmers, Mrs. . 410 

Child, — , Esq. - . 470 

CrookbhtkvKs, Hon. G. • 00 
Dunn, fion. J. H, • 06 ‘ 
Fox, — , Esq. - • 484 

Friend, John, F.sq. -312 

Gamier, Rev. J. . 489 
Goodenough, Asa, Esq 69 
Gurney, Mrs. Jatie - OOO 
Hamilton, Peter, Esq. . 00 
Harrison, Will., Esq. - 489 j 
Hawley, ira. Esq. - 07 
Hewitt, Rev. Augustus 480 
Ives, F., Esq. - - fi(K> 

Jarvis, B., Esq. - <57 
Johnson, Mr. - - 507 

Markland, Hon. Goo. 66 
M*Nab, Sir Allen Napier 05 
Merry, R., Esq. - * - 6(K) 
Molson, John, Esq. • 69 
Nesbitt, Mrs Hamiltott .502 
Penn, John, Esq. u VIO 
Powcii, Hon. Chief Jus- ^ 
tice - - t • 67 

Robinson, Hon. Chief 


Hatfield - - - 331 

Hayes - - - 328 

. Highclcre - - -C493* 

Holkha^ Hall - - 66t* 

I Holland Park - .^560 

Holyrood - - 362. 563 

Iloole House - - 586 

Hopetouii . - 174 

Horsforth Hall - - 265 

Howick Hall - - 196. 

Hungertun Hall - 329. 342. .569 
Hyde Park - - - ,5ti6 

Kensington PalTce - 566 

Kenwold - - - 90 

Keswick - - - 062 

Kingsbury . 20. 131. 229. 2.33. 

277. 293. 345. 419. 548 
Kirby - - - 331 

Knepp Castle - - 35. 101 

Knightley Park - - 510 

Knole - - - 35. S31 

Knypcrsly - - - 596 

I.angley Farm - - 479 

l..aiigley Hall - - 44 

Leeds Abbey - , - - 327 

Levons Hall - - - 663 

Lime Grove - - - 560 

Litchurch Villa o '- - 101 

Littlecotc ^ - - - 331 

Longleat ... 331 
Maeslough Castle - - 207 

Margain ... 498 
Melville House . - 275 

Merevalc Hall ■> . 224 

Moseley Hall . - - f»99 

Newington Lodge - - 270 

Nurseries : — 

Adams's - - 67 

Albion (Stoke Newington) 
269 

Bagshot - - 146 

Barrett's (Wakefield) - 299 
Belongp’s - - 67 

Berkhampstcad - - 45> 

Blinkbnnny . >68 

Cdlitcrbury 44. 47. 209. .541 
Chandler's . - 201 

Chester - - - 44 

Clapton . 45. 238. 343 

Clarendon (Jersev) . 174 

Colvill’s (King’s Road) 12G 
Cullis's . . 586 

•Durham Dewn . 486 

Exeter - - 310. 593 

F'lcmi rig’s - -«67 

Forest’s (Kensington) -^40 
609 

Forres ... 153 


Bowood - - 358. 419 

Bracondale ... 6(,o 
Bradley House - ^ - 585 

Brnmshill . - - 331 

Brereton - . 331 

Broml^Hill - . 24. 45 

Burghle^i House - .331 

Bury Hill * . 413 

Caen Wood - - 560 

Caldcrstone - . -*476 

Carclew - 17. 23.A76. 549. 593 
Cajole Ashby . . 331. 070i 

CiStle Hill . . .391 

Castle Martyr - - 611 

Cotton - . . . 6U0 

Charlton House - 342. 582 

Chatsworth - 103. 107- 180. 186. 
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ORIGINAL communication's. 

• • 

• 

Art. 1. Report oi^ihe new Species and Varieties q/^ Harat/ jre9^ 
and Shrubs raised in the Horticultural Society's Gardens since the 
last Reporty made in October , 1838, and published in the Gardener s 
MafrazinCy' vol. xiv. p. 581. Drawn up for theT “ Gardener’s Ma- 
gazine” by Mr. Gordon, Fofeman of the*Atfboretum, by Permis- 
sion of tbe Council of the Horticultural Society. 

— Clematis gr^ta Wall. Th}? species was 
raised from Himala3’a« seeds presented to th^ Society by Dr. 
Royle ; it is quite hardy, and a free grower, flowering in Oc- 
tober. •The flowers are small, like those of C. virginiana^ to 
which it seems nearly related, bi»Kwith much smaller leaves. It 
was received by the Society under the name of C. nepalensis, but 
upon flowering it proved to be C. grata of Dr. Wallich ; C. ne- 
palensis being one of those species which, like C. montana WalL^ 
Power in May. It is not yet introduced. 

Clematis {cirrhosa\ polymorpha Lodd. This is, I think, 
only a large, but very distinct, variety of Clematis calycln^ AiU^ 
with large spotted flowers, and foliage double the size. It is 
probably the true Clematis bale^irica of Persoon, as one of .the 
plants in tjie Society’s coHtetion was received from the Hon. W. 
Fc)x Strangways as the .true C. balearica. • The specific name 
baleariea is often applied to C. dammula rotundifolia, which is 
the same gs C. fr^rans, the subevergreen variety ©f C. flam- 
mula. 9 • 

Clematis tfendet^sonii Chandler. This beautiful hardy creeper 
should pe in every \)llection, and trained on every sul^Arban 
cottage, for it is* one of the most» ornamental of the genus, with 
llarge bright purple flowers, which are prodftced in profusion 
from June to September. It appears a« if it^had be§n raised bg- 
twe€]| C. iptegrifblia and C. Viticgllfi^ but it is decidedly ligneous. 
R vKis raised by Mr. J. A. Henderson; F.H.S., Pine-apple Place. 
The pl^ts in the Society’s collection were presented by Messrs. 
Chandi^ and Mr. Henej^son. • ^ ■ m 

•Clematis .Icampanifiora'] parviflora .The Society is^iiv* 

debted dlo the lat^ M. fischer of Gottingen for this ? species.^ 
It is very nearly^elated to C. campaniffora ArL BrH. 
yoL^XVI. — No. 118 . 



SI New hardy Trees and Shrubs 
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* but flowers only one half the size, and the plant is of slen- 

• derfer growth ; but the colour of the flowers and the plant in other 

respects is nearly {he same, and it is probably only a variety of 
V. campanitfora. . • • 

rThe following prove to be the same as Clematis campani- 
flora jlrb. viz. C. viornoides Schrader and C. Vitic611a bab- 
,cata Dec. 

Berberace^. — Berberis [? iberica"] glaixa Booth. This is 
a distinct but* rather slender plant, with small but \e(y glaucous* 
, leaves, and is ^nearly related lo B. iberica. It was received from 
Messrs. Booth of' Hamburg, but it is in otiiar collections under 
the false name of B% dicifolia ; but the true B. /licifolia of Forst. 
is the same as tke A heterophylla of Juss., a plant found near 
the Straits of Magellan, while the present plant is probably from 
the Altai^or Caucasus.* ‘ 

Berberis carolinidtia Nutt. This is * only a variety of B. 
canadensis (of rather of B. vulgaris), with long narrow, leaves ; 
and, as a variety of the common berberry, is verj distinct and 
rather smgular.* * 

Berberis [vulgaris'} 'provincidlis Schrader. This ? species has 
dalle brown shoots, with few spines, red fruit, and rather shining 
leaves, which are retained lon^ei* than on most of the varieties of 
B. vulgaris. It seemi^ as if it were intermediate between B. vul- 
garis and B. sinensis, and it is probably only a rather distinct 
variety of B. vulgaris. The plant was received from the late 
M. Fischer of Gottingen, as the true B. provincialis ; that 
generally sold in nurseries for B. provincialis not being different 
from B. vulgaris. , c 

Berberis [vulgaris} liicida Schrader. *This is only the common 
Berberis vulgaris, with rifther larger and brighter leaves. 

Berberis [vulgaris} emargindta Wilfd-, Arb.^Brt. p. 003. This 
is only a rather stFong-gro^viiig variefty^of B. vulgaris, but «t:iot 
very distinct. It was received from M. 'Fischer of Gottingen. 

Berberis [vulgaris} sjyathiddta Schrader. This also is only a 
very slight variety of B, vulgaris. •» ' 

JfgBRA'ciflE. — A^cer [eriocdi'pa}Bdv\B, Booth. This is only a 
variety of A, erioc&.rpa’; with the^ leaves a 1/tle mpre divided, and 
the upper surface wrinkled like*some of the payias, which 1 sup- 
pose induced Messrs. Booth t6^ive this variety of (Sir CharlciT 
V/ager’s) maple so SbsurU a name. 

Acer [campestre'] taurica Drr Fischer. This seenisl to b^one 
of the endless varieties of v5rcer^campestre, with less divided *kn<^ 
larger le^Vies, but decidedly only a variety of the coramop maple. 

JBh/Iwena'ce-®:. — thyrsijlcarus Lindl. This'^hajid- 
b0me species is very disfinct from C.^ azureus. It has*' much 
smaller and rounder leaves, and rather fiat^panides of brighc 
blue fl«wet’& it is the *t!. ^vatus cydne^us of the Con^nental .col- 



^raised in the Chh'tsnch Garden since OcU 1^38. 

lections, and was presented to the Society by Messrs. Boo^h and 
Messrs. Baiftnann. • 

Legumino^sje* — Sophora heptaj)hylla Bedtham. A small- 
/lowering species, probably from China, which has. proved quits 
bh^y, but of little beauty. It flowers in October. • 

^Genista tinctbria Jihre plena. This pretty double-flowered 
variety of the common dyer’s broom was rechived from Messrs.^ 
young of Epsom. * • 

► Eysenkdrdii^ amotphoides LindL, Bot. Reg. Misoell. 55. 1839, 
H. et B., *vol. vi. t. 592., Don’s Mill. vol. ii. p. 234?. A very 
curious and ornamental plant raised from Mq^ic^n seeds, pre- 
sented to the Society by G. F- Dickson, £sq., l.H.S. It is 
hardy, and resembles a small-leaved species of»Am6j*pha, with 
numerous spikes of small flowery 

jRosA'cEiE. — Spine^a ^diant\foli(u\^' ^ame as S. vaccinii- 
foliaDo7z.. • ' 

^pirccjoL iQxff dra Lindl., ^Jot. Reg. Miscell. 8^1839. This 
species v^ry much resembles in foliage and habit^. vacciniifolia 
I)ec.y but has rather liftge loose panicles of white flo\l^ers. It 
was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds, presented by 
the Hoif. East India Company, from the North of India. • 
Spirce^a cunei folia Wall., BoiHReg. Miscell. 87. 1839. This 
is the same as those sold in the nurseries* about London under 
the following names: — S. argentea, S', niitans, and S. canescens* 
The first name (argentea) belongs to a plant from New Granada, 
H. et B. vol. vi. t. 562., not yet introduced ; the others are names 
appfied by different authors. S. cuneifolia is quite hardy, and is 
a native of the Nortli^f India. , 

^pirai'a Lindleyaudi }\all. Thi# fine species belongs to the 
section Sorbdria^ with lar^c pinnate and finely serrated leaves. 
It is .very hardy, and a g]^at addition to this beautiful family of 
shrybs. Raised in the garden of Society^ from seeds received 
from D». Royle. • 

Crat€e"gtifi [spathiddta'] gedt'gica Lodd. (not of Douglas). This 
is certainly dfstiact from C. microcarpa Lmdl.j ^liich is C. spa- 
thulata Arb. Brit.^ but nothing more than a variety of*that species, 
with thy leaves fiv^obed, on^ longer footstalks, and rather 
smaller, while Uiose of C. miciWarpa are mostlj^ three-lobed, 
^■wid broader. C.* microcarpa and this varief^ were the only 
Cralae'gi killed in the Society’^very ^teni^ve coll&tion by the 
^intfef of 1837-8. • t 

pectindta of some collections is the same as C. coc- 
cinea coj^llina Arb. Brit. 

• CrafS'gusfiisca Jacq. ^.Plants were Raised Jrom seeds*r«ceived 
.fronj BaroniJacquin, under the abo^ nam«; they have largtf 
promintwt buds anti cut leaves, like C. nigra or C. purpure^.. ^ 
Cqtone&st^r lfr\htixifblm\ margind^ Lindl. This pfetty%piant 
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comes^ nearest to C. duxifcMFa, with rather larger leaves, which 
are^overed thickly on the under side and margin with a dense 
white tomentum. it was raised in the garden from seeds, sent to 
file Society by Dr. Falconer, from the Sahar.unpore Botanic 
Ckirdeii. « 

Coloneaster denticiddta H. et B. vol. vi. t. 556. This distinct 
^species was raisett from seeds collected by M. Harlweg, the 
Society’s collector in Mexico; and, as the Society has distributed 
a large quantity of the seeds to the Fellows of the Spyety, it will* 
soon become common. It istprobably not so hardy as the other 
species of Cqton^^aster, not one of which was killed by the winter 
of 1837-8 in the Society’s garden. 

Philadelphia ' cEiES. — Deiitzxa co/ymbbsn Lindh, Bot. Reg. 
Miscell. No. 49.‘ 1839. Tliis 1 mentioned in my report of last 
year (Vol. XIV. p. 58S.) under the^iame of D. canescens Sieboldt; 
but, when the plants flowered in the S()ciety*s colleetion, they 
proved to be^he same as D. corymBosa Itojjlc^ figured jij Royle’s 
Illustrations^ plate 4*6. fig. 2. % • 

Grossula'ckae. — Ribes [Grossularifi] hhnalaijanuwn Royle. 
This was raised from seeds presented to the Society by Dr. 
Royle, and seems hardly different from the 1L Grossularia. 

iSAXiFRA'GEyE. — Hi/drungfu^ altissima Wall. This curious 
species was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds sent 
Jby Dr. Falconer, the superintendant of the Hon. E. I. Comp. 
Botanic Garden at Saharunpore ; but the plants arc too small 
at present for me to say more than to record its introduction. • 
Capri FOL iA'cEAi § LoNiCE^R/i.E . — Lonkerahcdvbourn EschseJu 
This- very distinct species cpmes nearest tto the L. involucruta, 
but is quite distinct; it has %nuch smajlcr leaves, and yellower 
flcfwers. The plant was* received from Messrs. Booth. 

Capdfblium {semperxirais) ErdwHiir This is a fine variety 
of the trumpet honeysuckle, raised by •Messrs. Brown of Slough, 
and which, 1 think, should bear theii^ name, us indicttting the 
place of ifs origin. It has larger and rnlli^r brighter flowers 
than the comnKiii one, and, as a variety, is a glt.*at^lcquisition. 

jgRiCA'c^^. — Andromeda Drunfimondix i •IJmkef', Tins dis- 
tinct«species was givefi to the Society by ]i?r. J.^Cunnir^bum of 
Edinburgh. *It is rather a sledtller-gro wing plant, with the young 
leaves covered, as well as the young shoots, with a scurf likdf^ 
Ihose of an Plaeagflus. • i 

K'rbutus specibsa Dicksoft. « This beautiful speciel; hai^lon^, 
lanceolate, finely serrated* leases, glaucous on the under &idi^ 
and bright green on the upper. It will probably forfa a large 
bu|fh,%r small tree# It was raised in tne garden of the Society, 
from seeds, presented by\J. F. Dicksq|i, Esq. F.H.6., collected 
in Mexico. 

^Pemettya. 9ummtn^\ l^^dd. Th|^ is nearly related to P. 
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tnucronata^ but differs from that species in having larg^, Jess 
serrated, and more ovate leaves. It was given to the Society by 
Messrs. Loddiges. • ^ • 

• Solana'ceje: — lu^cinm rtgidum Booth. This very distinct 
sip^cies has rather long linear leaves and stiff shoots, resembliTig 
Zr. afrum in having its glaucous appearadcOb It is probably a 
native of China or the North# of India, and was presented to* 
the Society by Messrs. Booth of Hamburg. 

EhMAQ/9f9LCV.m,~EJ.a:agnm parv^olia Royle. This was raised 
from seeds for which the Society is indebted to Dr. Royle, who 
has been the means of introducing so many fiite phints from the 
North of India. It is very distinct, with ^mall round leaves, 
and said to be quite hardy. There is a figure of it in Dr. Royle^s 
beautiful Illustrations of the Flof a of ' Ilori^ej'n Lidia, t. 81. fig. 1. 

YAceagnus \hortensii\ songcitdca Fisch. This is only* a variety 
of E. hoftensis. It was received from Pr. Fischer. 

I/LMVcif^. — Planers wlmifolia Baumann, SHanera^ Gme- 
lins Arb. Brit. This^seems only a dwarf variety of P. Ri- 
chard//, but rather distinct; at all events it is asVlistinct as many 
of the kinds of C/'lmus which are recorded in books as distinct 
species. It seems to be the samg^as P. aquatica, which is one of 
the synonynies of P. GmMin/ m Brft. 

7?F/ruLA'cE.ii . — Pliilippodaidron hetullndcs. This is the J36tula 
bella of Messrs. Booth, and of other Continental collections, and 
is the plant which so much noise was made about at Paris two 
‘years ago, ‘‘ it being then named to compliment their citizen 
king,” and having there just flowered, for the first time, I believe, 
in Europe. It is aRo known undfer the name of the New Zea- 
land Birch, but the plant is not hatdy, being destroyed by a few 
degrees of frost. • • • • 

CbiiYLVcEiE. — Qjneretis fallccnhcrgcnsis Booth, • Arb. Brit, 
vd. iii. p. 1 926. This^ appears ter be only^one of the varieties 
of Q. sessiliflora, with rather narrower leaves ; and, like some of 
the othei^ >^rieti%s it retains its leaves longer, and in mild 
winters would no doubt become subevergreen. • This is one of 
the so-callefl distinct species^ introduced ^o the Woburn collec- 
tion abbut two«year^ack. The plant in the Society’s collection 
was presented by« Messrs. BootH. ^ 

Carpinus Carpinizza Jacquir^f This is rather indistinct and 
curjous ijpreading plant, resembling jTOtulus, but with the 
leaves mdre pointed, and numerAu/ sjnall shoots ; and is said to 
^e t)etter adapted for making hedges than the common hornbeam, 
and p^icularly dwarf fnes. It was jj^eceived from Da. Fischer 
and t^ron Jacquin. • 

STaxa'ceS*. — T^jcus nudfera Pers. xhis plhnt has proved per- 
fectly flardy,*and*shouId be in every cilice collection of hard}* 
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treej knd shrubs. It certainly appears more like a species of 
Taxodium than ofr 3axiis. 

« CoNiVERiK. — P/W7/S Grr^rf/iaiia Aj^b, Brit, p, 2254, Leaves 
3 in a sheath. The seeds from which the Neoza pine waf 
raised in the garden of Society, and for the first time true, were 
received from His Ejfcellency Lord Auckland, who transmitted 
'them overland to Dr. Lindley ; he being aware, before he left 
England, that, all the p*iants sold by the nurserymen, or raised by'^ 
private individuals, under the above names, were notiiing more 
than P. longifolia. » The young plants are very robust, and, like 
those of -^'bies Siiiithm/m, the points of the young plants recurve 
towards the grouncl, a thing I never observed before in any of 
the true pines. species is quite hardy. 

Teocote Arh^ Brijt. p. 2^66. Leaves 3 in a sheath. 
A large quantity of cones of this species, received from M. 
Hartweg, were distribiued by the Society. It is a very distinct 

3- leaved specKf*, with very small cones, remarkably like those 
of the sylvestris. The drawing of tlie cone in the Arb. Brit, 
is too large, and is probably that of P. leioph}^lla. It is from 
the,Ocotillo, and grows from 40 ft. to 50 ft. high. The seeds 
have vegetated freely. 

Vinus p&tula Arb. ,.Brit. p. ^267. Leaves 3 in a sheath. 
This is another pine, of which a large quantity of the seeds 
were distributed by the Society. It is a 3-leaved species, with 
the cones growing in clusters of six or eight ;• they are very 
hard, of a yellowish brown colour, mostly horn-shaped, and 
from 3 to 4 in. long. It is from Guajolole, growing 60 or 70 feet 
high. The seeds have vegetated freely. 

Pinus Hartwegxi LbtdL^ Bot. Reg. Mi^cel. 95, 1837. Leaves 

4— 5 in a sheath. This very handsome pine was collected by 
M. Hartweg for the Society, and in compliment lo him it 
has been named by 'Dr. Lindlcy. It is very curious in having 
the leaves mostly four in a sheath, But sometimes five*) The 
cones are 4 in. long, slightly curved, tapering' to a point, and of 
a dark brown Colour, with the scales nearly flat*. M. Hartweg 
sent from the Campanario, where he foun;! it a tfee 40 or 50 
feet high, and, beginning to app'^ar where the oyamel, of .4'bies 
religiosa, ceases tc grow, about ^000 ft. above the sea, and hence 
it will prove hardy. ^ The seecFs; have been distributed largely,* 
attd have vegetated tolerably wdl. 

Pinus Devoniana LindLf Bot. Reg. Miscel. 96. 1809. LlJaves 
5 in a sheath. This noble spe'^ies of pine has the leaves five ii^ ' 
a sheath^ and nearly a foot long. The cones are aboiti^ 10 in. 
Jong, 3$ in. broad at the bi^se, and tapering to a blunt poin^t, with 
the scales nearly flat. It is the ‘‘ Pino bianco,” * or Pino 
S«al/^ of the Mexicans^ and was raised in the garden of the 
Society from sSeds collected by M. Hartweg, <^»who des(y*ib,es it 
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as a hardy tree from 60 ft. to 80 ft. high, found on the 0«iotilio, 
I>etween lieal del Monte and Reghi. Dr. hipdley has given it 
the above name, in compliment to His Grace the DuJ^e of Devon- 
*^ilnre, P.H.S. -Tlie seeds have vegetated freely. 

^Ph/us R/issettiana LmdL, Botanical Reg. Miscel. 97. 1899. 
Leaves 5 in a sheath. This fine pine ha» ijbe leaves five in a 
sheath, and rather slender. cones are about 8 in. long,. 

% in. broad at the base, and terminating in a point, with the 
^scales elevated into a small pyramid. It was found by M. 
Hartweg on the road from San •Pedro to l^n Pablo, and by 
him transmitted to the Society, and the seeds have been largely 
distributed to the Fellows of the Society.? Dr. Lindley has 
named it in compliment to the late Duke of* Bedford. The 
seeds have grown freely. • ^ , 

Phins macroph^lla I^ndl., Cot. R^g. Misctfl. 98. 18S9. Leaves 
5 in a shekth. This splendid pine secrjis to be very scarce, as 
M. Hartweg only found one small tree. The lea^s on the spe- 
cimens sent iTome are in jives, 14?^r 15 inches long, very robust, 
and resembling those oT the pinaster. The con^ are about 6 in. 
long, am^l 3 in. broad at the base, tapering to a point ; the scales 
are strongly hooked backwards, like those of Pinus Coult&rf/, 
and are very hard. The seeds*tia*ve grown remarkably w^ell. 

Pseudo-St rodus Lindi., Bot. Reg. Miscel. 99. 1839. 
Leaves 5 in a sheath. This is another of M. Hartweg’s very 
valuable new opines, with the leaves in fives, about Gin. long, 
glaucous, and very slender. The cones are about 5 in. long, 
pointed, and curved, with the scales nearly flat. It is very com- 
mon at Anganguco, About 8000 ft.* above the sea, and no doubt 
will prove quite capable *of enduring even such severe winters as 
that of 1837-8. The seejs have grow’Ti w’ell. • • 

Pinm aPfdc(fns/s Lindl.f Bot. Reg. Miscel. 100. 1€^9. Leaves 
.5 if! a sheath. This v^K' distinct* species hafc the leaves in fives, 
much shorter than any oT die preceding, and very glaucous. The 
cones are also much smaller, being rather larger than if hen’s egg ; 
they are ovate, iovered closely with pyramidal elevations, which 
are sometimes prolcmged inth a hook, particularly diose nearest 
the base and ppint.^M. Hartweg found* it growing 50fu1bigh 
in the ravines neaj Apulco. {Dbn, in the last edifion of Sweeps 
^Hort. Brit., has called this P.«capulcensis,*but jirobably by 
mistake.^ . 

* Vl^us iocarpa Schiede, Bot.«RAg. Miscel. 23. 1839, Ga^d. 
^a^. v6l. XV. p. 237. fig. 4*4. l^pave^ 5 in a sheath. This spe- 
cies h^the leaves aboi^t 8 or 10 inches long, very sleqder, and 
ftve^inffsheath. The cones are egg-shaped the name iftiplies), 
.very hard, above the middle size, and^he scales slightly elevSted 
and’\«Bry smoGth, having the appearance of being varnished. ^ Tliei, 
cones are ipostlywsolitary.^ It was fijunef by MsHs^rtwe^ ilear 
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the Volcano of Jorulla, forming a tree from 30 ft. to 40 ft. high ; 
and* Dr. Lindley thinks that it is one of the less hardy species. 
The seeds have vegetated freely. 

Finns JjIaveansL Schiede^ Arb. Brit. p. 2267., and Gard. M&g. ' 
vol. XV. p. 128. fig. 23. Leaves 5 in a sheath. M. Hartw*^ 
has sent to the Socjety a large quantity of seeds of this species. 
,The seeds are very large, and he,, says they are sold in the mar- 
kets of Mexico as thosd. of the stone pine in the South of Europe.* 
The seeds ar^ tolerably good, and have vegetated. Xiiis species ' 
grows from IS ft. to 20 ft. high on the Cnrdonal, near Zimapan. 
You mentioned in Vol. XIV^. p. 530. that Messrs. Low had raised 
a large number of plants of this species from imported seeds ; but 
this is not the case, as 1 called there a short, time ago, and, on 
examining their young Mexican pines, I found those which were 
raised were probably-/^. Teocbfe^ or* ieiophylla, or perhaps a new 
species, with very small cones* [The mformation was given to us ; 
we did not se<^ the young plants.] " 

Finns JMontezumvc, Arb. Brih p. 2272. Leaves 5 in a sheath. 
This is another of M. Hartweg's large ‘ collection of Mexican 
pines, with five leaves in a sheath, and the cones very Ijke, but 
abdat double the size of, those of P. Hartweg//. Tiie reduced 
figure of the cone, fig. 2184. oT ft.e Arb. Brif.^ is very good, but 
fig. 2185. is doubtful. *^The tree grows from 40 ft. to 50 ft. high, 
on the road to the Suniate. The seeds have grown freely. 

Finns Ieiophylla Schiede, Arb. Brit. p. 2273. Reaves in a 
sheath. This is another of M. Hartweg’s collection of Mexican 
pines, with very small cones and long slender leaves. It is the 
Ocote chino” of the Mexicaus, and a most'valuable timber tree, 
growing from 60 ft. to 100 ft. high, aiuhthe timber is so hard as 
to iesist the^ carpenter’s plane. Its cl^ief range is about 7000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, on the mountains of AngaUguco; It 
is most probably verry diffei^ent from thb P. Ieiophylla of Mr. 
Lambert, of w hich there are plants at Dropmore ; but, &s there 
has been a large quantity of good cones sent hosie by M. 
Hartweg, and distributed by the Society, it will soon become 
common in collections, by which it *will be sqen whether or not it 
is distinct. The seeds' have vegetated freeiy. ^ % 

Finns Kesi^a Boyle. This species was raised from seeds pre- 
sented to the Society by Dr. Hoyle, F.H.S. ^Lhe con^s resem-‘ 
bk those orP. insi^nis, but they are not near so large, much 
flffiier, and the scales not prominent. It is very nistikdt in 
the cone from any previous'ly sqrit from India. • ^ 

Finns jy^rsica Strangways, Gard. Mag. vol. xv. p. This 

was raiaed from seeiVi presented to the Society by the Ho^W, F. 
StriFngways. The young {)lants seem vf ry like those of P. l\ale- 
j)ens[^ or maritima, but the cone is that of P.V’inatster, itith the 
seeds 4 )arttqplanly spotted. ^The seeds have vegetated j)articularly 
well. 
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Pinus HartwegfV, P. Devon/a««, P. Russelhawa, P. r.lacro- 
phylla, P, Pseudo-Strobus, and P. apulcensis Jt)eing entirely new 
species, are fully, both botanically and otherwise, ^(escribed by. 
*t)r. Lindley, in* the Botanical Register for August, 1839, p. 62. 
[By permission of the council of the Horticultural Society, \i#e 
have had drawings taken of all the above specimens ; and, as soon 
as they are engraved we shall }>ub1ish them in an article supple- » 
fhentary to our Arboretum Jfritanniciim^ similar to that given in 
our preceding Volume, p. Il8. and 236.] 

JS^bies orientdlis Garcl. Mag. vof. xv. p. 225. This is a very 
pretty and rather slender dwarf spruce, very like' some of the 
varieties of the y^'bies alba, or white Anderican spruce, but 
decidedly not a variety of the common spruce, hs supposed by 
some. The Society received a plant jibout four years back from 
Dr. Fischer, and also §ome seeds fiPom the Hon. W. F. Strang- 
ways, and lately a plant of thg true A, orj^ntalis from Mr. Joseph 
Knight, •F.M.S., all of which, I think, proves that it is only 
a variety of, or a nea^y related %pecies to, the white Anierican 
spruce, and not to the common spruce. 

Vicea ^religibsa H. et 13., Arb. Brit. p. 2349. The seeds of this 
beautiful fir, the pride of the Mexicans, have at last been intro- 
duced by M. Hartweg, who ti^smitted to the Society a large 
quantity of the cones, and it will now soon oecome common in all 
good collections. The leaves are, according to the specimens sent 
along with the seeds, about the size and shape of those of A. Dou- 
glass, but rather glaucous on the under side.' The cones are about 
the size and shape of those of the cedar of Lebanon [whence we 
conclude it to be a iPicea, not an ii'bies], but longer. It is the 
oyamel fir of the Mexicans, and is used for adorning their 
churches on the days of J;heir saints, and hence the name. ** It 
was ‘foundT by M. Hartweg on the mountains of Anganguco, at 
an elevation of 8000 oj *9000 fe^t? attainin]r an immense size, 
5 or 6 feet in diameter, arfd about 150 ft. high. He says it will 
prove quite lyrdy,*and a very valuable timber tree. ' The seeds 
have grown tolerably w^ell. ’ 

Vicea PiiTsapo, ^brd. Mag. vol. xv. j). 109. 18Y 238. ,and 
339. This, I think^ very nearly, if not identically, the* same 
^as A* cephalonica^ It was first s*ent to the Soqjety in the autumn 
of 1837, by Professor DeCandollb, as the Mount Ajlas cedar or 
Pinsdpo ; and last year by iSons. Vilmonn of Paris, as A^hies 
Pinsapo. • I have raised some Ifun^lreds of both A, cephal6nica 
/mef Pinsdpo^ and I cannot see any distinction. 

Cupj)^.ssi'NE;E. — Th^a Warekxia Jiooth Cat. This plant 
jfeems not distinct from T. orientalis tatariisa Arb. BritPso]^ iv. 
•Ip.’ 245^. ft was received from the IN^essrs. Booth. 

T CiStpftssus Viut'ifera Bot Reg. Miscel. ^01. 1839. The -seeds 
from wbichithis apecies was raised in^the erarden^of tlie Societv 
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were ^ent by M. Hartweg, who found it growing near Angan- 
guco and Tlalpuxnhua, forming a tree 50 or 60 feet high, 

^ JuniperusJauHca. The plants of this variety were raised from 
seeds presented by the Hon. W* F. Strangways,* and seem tole- 
rably distinct, but certainly nothing more than a variety effwZ 
Ox;^cedrus Arb. Bz if, vol. i\\ p. 2494. ; and, I think, should be 
• named *7. Ox^xedrus taurica, rather than elevated to the rank of 
a species. May it not be J*. drupaefk? 

Junipems squamosa Wall.^ This distinct species*^was raised 
from Indian seeds. three or four jxars back, in the garden of the 
Society, and' is <i dwarf trailing robust specyes, resembling in 
habit J, nana, but ^’ith the sharp-pointed leaves of the «/. com- 
miinis. It is perfectly hardy, and easily propagated by cuttings. 

Juniperus daurica. All the pi'tints received at the garden, both 
from Messrs. Booth and others, have proved to be identically the 
same as nana. 

Juniperus Mraghna Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 102. 1829, Gard. 
Mag. vol. XV. p. 242. This beautiful dwarf juniper was raised 
from seeds transmitted to the Society by M. Hartweg, who 
found it on his road from Real del Monte to Chico. It has qua- 
drangular branches and small jflaucous berries, and grows 4 or 5 
feet high. 

Juniperus fiaccida Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 108. 1839, Gard. 
Mag. vol. XV. p. 241. The seeds from which this was raised 
were transmitted to the Society by M. Hartweg, who found it 
growing in the neighbourhood of Regia. It forms a small tree 
from 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, with weeping branches, and glaucous 
fruit as large as a hazel nut. * 

SMiLA'cEiis. — Smilax maaddta Royle.‘ This species has rather 
small, spotteil, but very m*uch pointed, leaves. It was raised from 
seeds, sent to the Society by Dr. Falconer, from the North of India. 

There are still fefur or five other new species of Pinus in Hhe 
garden of the Society, two of which are Mexican, and one from 
the mountains of Honduras ; but, having no naVnes with the seeds, 
1 refrain from saying more about them until another season. 

Hfjrtiadtiiral Society\s Garden^ l9ov. 24. } 339. * 


Art. II. Notice qf^the Receptid^^ by Nurserymen^ of a Proposal 
to name Trees and Shrubs ik their Collections ; xjoilh afi\ Ex(/*)dna^ 
tion of a “ Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs f published bxt 
Mr. Riversf Jun. By the Conductor. 

^ [XuB^ollowing article appeared in the Gardeners^ Gazette of Noveml^er 30th, 
with the exception of sOme additional matter here inserted.] 

‘ 1^ ‘our Dfeceding Volunip. (p. 517.) we offered to I6nd our' assistance in 
laming coiieodonl of trees and shrubs in public gardens and <iurseries, our 
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object being, as there stated, to second the influence of the ArHretum 
Britannicum, in introducing a correct and uniform nomenclature. As it iftay 
be interesting^ to some of our readers to hear how the%e " Proposals ” have 
l^eei^ received by nurserymen, we shall here state the genertd result up to 
this time. • 

yhe only London nursery establishment that has accepted our proposaia 
is that of Messrs. Whitley and Osborn of Fulham ; gnd we have accordingly 
examined the . principal genera of trees and shrubs ift their nursery, and a 
' (;^taloguc of these, with the san^naiftes as in tho^ Jrborefum Britannicum, is 
now printing, and will very short^nake its appearance. It is but justice to 
messrs. Whitky and Osborn to state that, before they beard of our proposal, 
they had carefully compared their plants %vith the figures in the Arboretum 
Britannicum, as well as with the living specimens in the 1 forticultural Society’s 
garden, so that in the genera -d'cer, CVatac'gus, Pyms, &c^, we found scarcely 
a single error. On the whole, being well accpiainted ivith the nomenclature 
• used in all the nurseries in the neighbourhood of London, we can confi- 
dently state that the nomenclature of ^he Fulham Nursery is by far the most 
correct. • • * ’ • > 

With respect to the country nurserymen, several have corresponded with 
us on the subject of our “ Proposal.” One ojj two intend to have their 
collections'^tf'ompieted from the Fulham Nursery, and to print, catalogues with 
the nonienclutui^ of the Arboretum Britastnicum ; others have sent up speci- 
mens to be named, and som% few have sent for copies of the Arboretum, in 
order to ascertain the correct names of those trees and shrubs which they 
already have. 

One or two nurserymen, both in town and country, have published shbrt 
catalogues of their trees and shrubs without any authorities for the names; 
but ot these nurserymen and their catalogues, we^shall, with one exception, 
lake no notice, because wc can on no account approve or recommend them. 
The exce()tion we allude to is Mr. Rivers, junior, of Sawbridgeworth, who 
has just printed what he calls A Popular Catalogue of Trees and which, 

in so far as it may obtain circulation, will have a tendency to defeat all the 
objects which w'e have bad in view in publishing the Arboretum Biitannicum, 
In Mr. Rivers’s catalogue no distinction whatever is made between species 
and varieties, and no authorities arc given Tor the names ; so that, in point of 
real information, it is not a wliit in advance of the nurserymen’s catalogues of 
the last century. But, that we may not make •any assertion rpspecting Hiis 
catalogue, wilhout proving what* we say to be correct, we shall proceed to 
examine it ; and, in order tg give the reader Mr. Rivers’s reusous for pub- 
lishiflg it, wc shall commence with the' fallowing quotation from his first 
page : — • 

“ In the following catalogue, the name by which the different families of 
plants is best knflwnsis given first in the column. 

“ The genus under which they are arranged in Loudon’s Arboretum Britan- 
meum is in a parenthesis ^ the right ; and when different from that njnder 
which thef are arranged ^e, it is given and marked ^ A. BC u 

** Owing to the numerous changes taat have taken place in the nomen- 
clature of plants latel}^ these references ^ave become qui/e necessary. Those 
beautiful shrubs well known as Berberj| fasciculjgris, l^rberis A^|uifolium, &c. 
^c., aij noy Mahonias ; and cases like diis are very numerous, of planter; 
after oling ovltivated for many years, atid naving become well known under 
^tbeir^ first* Latin name, being at once transfdirred by botanists to some fresh 
?gmiu8, mu^ to the inconvenience of culflvators. Thus, that pretty evergreen, 
Q’atsegmrglauca, is now Strtnvaesia glauccscois ; and the confuLiojp in the 
genera agd species of Crataegus, Pyrus, Amelanchier,J Mespilus, &,c., &q„ ig 
•boundless. It* may serve to ^lustrate how far this for change extends, 
wdien* k ft stated th%f the well-known genus Ribes is now divided by the 
Continental botanists into seven distinct genera, vij. Adenobptrya,..Calobotrya 
(ui^der ^dhich^is placed Ribc9 malvaceum},^ Chrysobotrya (which incudes 
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Kibesmureum), Coreosma, Grossularia, Rebcs, and Robsonia : under the last 
is *ianged our Ribes spcciosum. The confusion arising from this incessant 
change has so inconvenienced many genuine lovers of hardy trees and shrubs, 
: persons who !ove their gardens, but have not leisure to refer to botanical 
works, that 1 have been induced to make this first attempt to form a Popukir 
Catalogue, with a few leading descriptions and directions for culture.” ^ ^ 

The trite observations against changes of names contained in this most 
illogical paragraph obly show that Mr. Rivers belongs to the stationary 
school ; but granting, for argument’s scke, ^^t the confusion exists to which Ije 
alludes, what has his “ Popular Catalogue "o do with it ? 

** The confusion arising from tliis incessant change,” IiCn nys, “ has so 
inconvenienced*'niany genuine lov&rs of hardy trees and shrubs, persons who 
love their gardens, but have not leisure to refer to lx>tanicul \rorks, that I 
have been induced to make this first attempt to form a Popular Catalogue.” 

From this it is presiimed, we are to understand, that the “ Popular Cata- 
logue ” is to lessen “ the confusion ” proceeding from incessant change,” 
and to supply what could only before* be obtained by “ referring to botanical 
works.” Now, to do this, wc ^should think tlie first object would be, to 
endeavour to assign distinct names to distinct things ; and, consequently, as 
species arc more distinct than varieties, tlvit they would have been named in 
such a manner sn^ to show that they were species. This is always d'.me in those 
botanical works lo which, we presui^e, Mr. Rivers refers ; a.id, in addition to 
this, the authoritic^s for the names arc alw^ays given. Instead of doing this, 
how^ever, Mr. Rivers has not only confounded species and varieties, hut he has 
introduced many of the latter hardly worth keeping distinct. Let us take for 
exkniple the very first genus in his catalogue, which is given as under : — 


J amorpiisefolia. 

2 crispa. 

3 dubia. 

4 echinata. 

5 fioribunda. 

6 formosissima. 

7 gracilis. 

8 heterophylla. 

9 hispida, or Rose Acacia. 

10 hispMa major. 

11 inermis. 

12 inermis rubra. « 


ACACIA (Roiuma) 

13 macrophylla, or grandiflora. 

14 inicrophylla. 

15 pcndula. 

16 procera. 

17 pyraniidalis. 

18 sophoraefolia. 

19 spectabil’s. 

20 tortuosa. 

2 1 tortuosa longifolia. 

22 vpriegata, 

23 viscosa. * 

24 visco;»a alba. 


** No 9. to No. 13. inclusive are the only shrubs in this family : they form 
beautiful bushes, and also pretty standards for lawns ^ but the extremities of 
their shoots require pinching off in June ; the wind will wot then break them, 
and they will j)ut' forth a crop of autumn'rd flowers. All the other varieties 
are trees adapted to the background of shrub borde*"*.” 

The first remark that we have to make is on the choice of the nume Acacia 
for this genus. ' It is no doubt very generally given to it, as an English name : 
but, as there is another genus callec^ by botanists Aokem, the second in Mr. 
Rivers’s list,i,would i^i not b^ve had a greater tendency to prevent that 
'' confusion ” which Mr. Rivers deplores, even if he did not choose to give 
the first its universally adopted uoCJinical name, “ Robinia,” tc hai^^made 
choice of some of its other English names, as few plants have more popul*jjr 
synonymes ; such as False AcaeiK, American Acacia, or Locust Tree. 
Besidej^ tuis, there is a glaring absurdity in gi\-ng the Latin specific names to 
thc^opular English ont* ; for no botanist, since the time of Linnaeus, has ever * 
* called the Robinia, Acacia. "V^ith respect to the twenty-four kinds of Acacia 
enumerated in the above list, there are only 'five ot*ihcm*(8, 9, 2?) 

thaf nave any prehensions be considered as species ; the rest are varieties 
chieflfofR.‘I ’seud-.^ckcia, but some of them, such af ineriflis ri:hra, pyra^ 
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midhUs, tortuosa longifdlia, variegata, &c,, are so slightly marked, th^, to a 
person wishing either to simplify or to select, they are not worth notice, ^dd 
to this, that some of the names^ such as macrophylia, p^ndula^ and variegata, 
belong alike to varieties of more than one species, as may be seen by referring 
to c^r Arboretum Bntannkum or Hortus Lignosus, 

•Some persons who purchase a few trees and shrubs may be thought to caijp 
V0iy*little about their names, provided the plants are handsome ; but this is 
by no means always the case, for the first question (hat is asked of the gar- 
dener, by any lady or gentleman who l^as been struck with the appearance of 
smy plant, is, “ What is its name But, supposin^hat some masters or mis- 
presses care little about the names of their plants, is it nothing to prevent young 
gardeners froiff Acquiring correct ideas of nomenclatuw^ ? 

If Mr. Rivers, instead of giving his list of Acacias, had enumerated the same 
plants in the following manner, his readers would have had something tangible 
to go upon ; and, when they ordered plants, the nurserymen applied to would 
at least have been able to find out what was wanted : — , 


Robi'n/^ Pseiid-^cacia 

amorpha:f61ia LiuA\ 
crispa Dec. • 
inicrophylla Lod, 
•procera Zod. 
s^/iortrfolia Lod. 
spectabilis Dhm. 
tortuosa Dec. 

longifdlia 
echinikta Lod. 
iloribunda 
foniiosissima 


Ro. Psend-zlc. 

• , • gratilig 

heterophylla 
p^ramidalis 
diibia Pane. 
inennis Dec. 

riibra 
hjspida L. 
major 

viscosa Vent, 

* alba 


It appears, by this list, that no fewer than fourteen of Mr, Rivers’s twenty- 
four kinds are varieties of the common Pseud-Acacia; and everyone at all 
acquainted with that tree knows that the difference between the varieties is 
fdr the most part so vet} slight, as to be hardly worth keeping distinct. In 
short, any one may obtain as many varieties as he chooses, by sowing a bed 
with the seed, and selecting the most distinct of the seedlings. Is it not 
therefore likely to increase confusion, rather than to lessen it, to mix 
fourteen obscure varieties wifli five distinct species ? If Mr. Rivers had 
even given all the varieties of, Robinw Pseud-Acacia together, the con- 
fusion'wouldimve been less; but nothing can be worse than i^nnner in 
whi(^ he has jumbled them fogethcr in l^isjist. Aftc» giving two varieties of 
Robiniflf Rseud-Acacia, he infroduces a distinct species, R. diibia ; then he 
^es five varieties of R. Pseiid- Acacia, next two species and their varieties 
(No. 9 to No. 13 , inclusive) ; then he recurs to R. Pseud- Acaefa, and gives 
four or five more Varieties of that species (for R. pendiiia may belong to 
several species) f next fol^ws the species R. hlspida; and, between that and 
the conclqdmg species viscosa, is introduced € 1 . variegata, which *may 
belong to all or an of the species, thelje being rose acacias .with variegated 
Reaves, as well as cqpuuoiT acacias. What is the cof fusion produced in 
botany by^ the changes of names alluded fo by Mr. Rivers, compared with the 
confusion which this niode of confounding the ifames 8 f trees and shrubs and 
^nelict and species in nurserymen’s catalogues will produce in nurseries, 
^tlemen s gardens, and in the minds of young gardeners? The changes 
Wtroduced by botanists have at least t^e advancement of science for their 
Object, bu^hat object Mr. Rivers can have in view, we leave it for o^r readers 
tef deteriMne. For our own parts, we confess it Tiaffles^ur penetratiorti^, as we 
cannot think sq ill of him as to suppose that hoswishes tp induce his custorfiers 
tg pufijhaje, as diptmasspeciesT plants difiering in little else but the names he 
as thou^t proper to assign to them ; and, as^to the confusion whieh be 
aepiores, instead of teine lessened, it anneara to us to be %reatlv inrv^ed. 



^ All we know is, that the advancement of science is not the object, for science 
Mr. l^ivers avowedly sets at defiance. 

We have now, we trust, proved that Mr. Rivers has ‘^confused ” the genus 
Roblni/r, instead of throwing any light upon it ; and we can assure our readers 
'that he has done the same to an equal or greater extent with every genu*' 
ijritroduced into his catalogue. 

' It would take too much time to review all Mr. Rivers’s lists, but we i^hali 
say a few words on his manner of treating the genus Cratse'gus, because we 
have pointed out the confusion which exists in that genus in nurserymen’s 
catalogues, in our articlr above referred^to. Of this genus Mr. Rivers 
enumerates for^y-two kinds ; and, as in the case of ^Icacia and indeed, of ail tho 
other genera in his catalogue, he makes no distinction betwccii species and 
varieties. Of his forty-two kinds ho fewer than fourteen are varieties of the 
common hawthorn^ some with Latin and others with Knglish names ; and 
these are interspersed , throughout the list, so that they excite no suspicion of 
their being, with ^two' or three exceptions, nearly all the same tree under 
different appellations. The following quotation will show the manner in 
which the English and Latin names cf the different kinds of hawthorn are 
jumbled together : — - * 

“ Crimson or new scarlet, double pink, double white, Glastoiibur3% scarlet, 
upright (stricta), weeping, j ellow-berried, ^celsiana, luciniata, lutcsccns, pccti- 
nata, pterifolia.*’ ^ 

The whole of the genera in the c.«taIoguc are treated in tne same manner, 
and English name& and scientific names, species anil varieties, arc mixed up 
together in a manner that makes one laugh at the idea of the catalogue being 
intended to promote clearness and order, lii short, if Mr. Rivers had 
entitled his catalogue “ An Attempt to perpetuate the present Confusion which 
exists in the Nomenclature of Trees ufid Shrubs in Nurserymen’s Catalogues, 
and to puzzle intending Purchasers,” it would have given a much more 
correct idea of his performance than the title he has affixed to it. It is true 
that there is a class of men, to which Mr.Rivers seems to belong, who resolutely 
shut their minds against all improvements; descendants of those botanists 
who, in the days of Linnmus, reprobated the great Swede for his imio- 
vations and love of change, and of those politicians who, in the time of 
Elizabeth, fancied that the state yvould be ruined by Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
plan of bringing water to our houses pq>cs, instead of water-carriers. 
Such men always have been, and always wifi he, behind their times; but 
mankind wilt not wait for *ihem, and if they do not advance, they will 
be left behiiid. But, even siqiposing Mr. Rivers and his followers should 
adopt any particular s^t of names, new or olif, that they may fancy, where 
would have been the harm of distinguishing between species and varieties ? 
And, in short, in what respect would doing this have rendered the catalogue 
less ** popular ” or less ** useful ? ” . * 

We shall now attempt to show the effect Mr. Rivers’s catalogue is likely to 
have on an intending purchaser. Sufipose any person, Iviving already a 
comihon Robins Pseiid-Jcacia iu his grounds, v^nes to purcliase another 
plant of the saqje genus, but, for the sake of variety, as dhferent from the one 
he has as possible ; at all events, a different species, flow, we would ask, is 
he to do tins from Mr. Rivers’s catak>gue ? It is evident from the list, that 
the chances Are two tf> one that he purchases, not a distinct species, but a 
variety of what he already has ;i,or,^ supposing any person to vwsh t^ , select 
half a dozen of different robini^s, surely it would be more desirable th|tt be 
should have one of each species, tbax. that he should have them all, or iieai^*^ 
all, varieties of one species, which, if he fpllows Mr. RiversV- 
sxtremK>ly probable wiV be the case. 

Sven a worse case jnight, Iwowever, occur than this. Supposingpa person 
'• loving his garden,” but not having leisurd* to refer to botanical w^rks,’* 
ivhp^had jhe common Rp^ifni^, and who, misled by Mr. Rivcrs’s*)ist inta*a 
>elieftthat AcaciA was the botai^ical name of jhe genu&f were |o order Acacia 
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pendula from his nurseryman, what would he get ? Certainly not any kind 
of Koblnifz, but probably the Acacia pendula of our Hortus Brilannidtsy ^ 
Australian shrub, which, so far from requiring the culture recommended oy 
Mr. Rivers for his genus Acacia, would, if planted out without protection, be 
profifcbly killed by the first frost. If this be a means of less6nmg confusion. 
It )s certainly rather clifficult to discover in what manner it acts. ^ 

l#*now only remains for us to notice Mr. Rivers’s intended attack on 
botanists for their “ incessant changes,” which he very, inappropriately illus- 
trates by Spach’s division of the gen^s Ribes, Had Mr. Rivers been as 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject as he appevently wishes his readers 
IP suppose him, he would have known that Spach’s divisions iiave not been 
adopted even Continental botanists.” 

We might say much more on this subject, but we think vTe have proved 
that Mr. Rivers’s catalogue, so far from lessening, is likiely U) increase the 
confusion that at present prevails respecting the namss of trees and shrubs. 
The evil, however, great as it is, cannot be of long duration ; for, from the 
‘rapidly increasing desire for the study of botany, and the equally rapidly 
increasing taste for arboriculture, thtyuitchasefs pf trees and shrubs will soon 
know loo much to be misled, in spue of aH the efebrts which those of the 
stationary scliool are making^o retain them in ignorance. 

We have not yet said anything*respecting MF. Rivers’s ^ Directions for 
Culture,” a?fU we^ shall only notice the note to his genus ^acia. He says 
the “ trees are adapted to thc^ backgrouncf of shrub borders.” Nov^ this is a 
point which we dispute, both with reference to taste and to l^ulture. A back- 
ground to shrubs ought to be composed of trees with dense opaque foliage, 
such as thft oak and the beech, or of evergreens, such as the Lucombe oak, 
&c. ; and not of trees with open light foliage that may be seen through, like 
that of the robinia. With respect to culture, the^roots of trees suitable for 
the background of a shrubbery ought to be sr.ch as descend, like those of the 
oak or the chestnut, and not such as spread immediately under the surface of 
the ground, like those of the robinia or the elm ; which would soon ruin any 
border of shrubs, by de[)riving their roots of the greater portion of their nourish- 
nibnt. The errors in Mr. Rivers’s notes are, however, scarcely worth noticing, 
when compared with those in his list of names. 

But what we most deplore about Mr. Rivers’s catalogue is, the baneful 
effect it must have on the minds of young gardeners wherever plants have 
been named according to it. The mere circujpstance of a young man just 
beginning to acquire a knowledge of plants, being left to infer thatitis*of 
equal hnportaflce to distinguish between fourteen varieties of Rpbiniiz Pseud- 
Acaciii, as it is between all th€ species of tjic^enus, is onough to fill the mind 
with despair, and either detei^ ^ young man from further pursuit, or leave 
him to conclude that it is in vain for him to acquire anything like botanical 
accuracy. The Qabcl-likc confusion, however, which prevails in Mr. Rivers’s 
catalogue, being now* pointed out, both in this Magazine amS»in the Gardeners* 
Gazette, it will lie the fault of 3"oung gardeners themselves if tlfey are misled 
by it. ^ ^ * 

Such an attempt *as that of Mr. Riv^ tends to show the great advantages 
^at will result to gareWners and nurserymen from the est|iblishment of public 
arborctums, with the plants correctly naiffed, in different parts of the country ; 
and it is a great satisfaction to us to kifbw that *the Dfirby Arbdretum is in a, 
dl^ntrat fiitua|}on, and on what will shorty k% the main road from London to 
EdinlyLirgh and Glasgow, and from London to Liverpool and Dublin; and 
*h0hce, that it will probably be visited b)^ardeners and nurserymen from all 
parts of th^sland. ^ ^ 

It nia^e useful to those purchasers of trees and sl^fubs who wish tb have 
correct lAmes jvith them, to be informed that^he wh^e of the collectioif in 
fl^e Deiji>y Arborqtum, %mountfng to about a thousand species and varieties, 
was furnished, *wi|k^eT^ few eficeptions, by Me^^. \|ir^tl^^nd psborfi* of 
the Fulham Nursery: ’w i 
J^ysvmier, 1839. 
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Artful On the Conduct of the Horticultural Society totoards 
KGeorge Glenny^ Esq,^ F.H.S. Communicated by Mr. Glenny. 

I LAST y/Bar put up with many slights from the Horticultural 
Society, and among them that of exclusion from prizes^ on the 
^ouna that 1 had refused one of their medals ; nevertheless, 1 
continued to send. through the season some of the most important 
plants for exhibition. , 

On Tues^y last 1 sent four plants not very common, and diji 
the contrary three of them were rather remarkablte ; but, not- 
withstanding everything else in the mom was noticed by Dr. 
Liindley, m^ plants were not mentioned. 

Now, I ask ydur readers whether such conduct is justifiable 
towards a Fellow of the Society, who has a right, as a partner, ' 
to his equal share of any profit!) and privilege the Society can 
l^oast ? ' ' . • 

It is true, I have condemned imany acts of the Council and 
the servants, ^but though you may do these thinfjs' mCre gently 
than I have done, you have, ds a public, journalist, exercised the 
privilege of condemnation and approval as every other inde- 
pendent writer would ; and it should be remembered thet I never 
advanced a fact that I was npt at the time ready to prove. 

Worton^ Dec. 6. 1^39. 


Art. IV. Notice of an Improvement made in the Mode of fixing 
Mr. Booth's Wire Tf ellis J'or Espaliers. Communicated by 'W. 
B, Booth, F.H.S. 

•* 

Since I forwarded the account ygu have published in Vol. 
XV. p. 6^0. of a wire trellis for espaliers, and the mode of 
erecting it,^I have adopted another contrivance (Jig. Iv) for fixing 
on the ends of the (wires to^dfaw them up, instead of the twk>ted 



rone yarn formerly me’htioned as having been useoVor Aat 
purpose. Perhaps it hd^ little of nqvelty to recommi^idjt* to 
yoj|r notice ; but any merit which it may*possess. beloBgs to 
EiBtQ^ Cdpjan^, the blkckspiith here, whom^it was, .constructed. 
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As it answers its purpose extremely well^ 2 

and may probably be useful to others, I u rj . ^ 
have great pleasure in supplying you 
y^ifh th« accompanying sketch (fgs. 1. n^l 
aijd S.) and description of it. It consists t 

of two flat pieces of iron {fg»S.aa)9 ^ 

21 in. long, 1 ^ in. wide, and half an inch ' \ * 

thick, having a couple of holes for the * \ \ 

^screws {c and a groove (bb) across > , i / ' 
the middle of each, nearly deep edough i . | / 

to receive the thickness of the wire. Two i , \ 
round claws (d d)^ 4 in. long, with a joint -i 

at (y*) and a hole (c c) at the extremity ' jl' 1/ 
of each, which is flattened for the p,ui:- ^ [1 
pose, are curved in si^ch a mnnnei'*that \ 

one of the ends may be screwed on the^ * \ 

upper side, and the other on the lower > r 

side, of the t>^o flat p!e(^es, and b^>* means ^ 

of an eye and swivel, it can then be at- it 

tached tp the hook (//) of the instrument I | 

shown in fig. 151. in Vol. XV. }i. 632. I I I I I I 
The annexed sketch (Jig, 1.), representing ^ Tj 1 1 j j [ 
the whole when screwed on the wire, will, j ] 

however, convey a much better idea of [[1111 
the thing than any description. | { 1 V 

* CarcleWf Dec, 4. 1839. j | r 

Allow me to poiift out a mistsfke of | 
your engraver in the sketch of the wire ' 1 T f { ' ^^|BB 

trellis in Vol. XV. p. 632., By fig. 15^. p^^^BBb 

it would appear as if the blocks of stone, ^ 
into which the uprights * and staj^s* are / f|\ 
fixed, rested on a founclation of mason- 1 1 , ' I ‘ ^^^BB 

work : but tlijs is ifot the case ; the stones ' i f r ! f \ ^B^Bi 

being so large and heavy, a| to require \ f gBHE 
nothing moi^ than ^ be bedded in the ^ III !^B^IBb 

places ^here they ate intended to re- ] 1 1 p 

^main. To any poetical person* such a p 
foundation as is represented will *appe^r J i SB^Bf 

j]uite^ unnecessary, but the fear o^' its it** BpiB||Bi * 

mislbading others has induced* me .to """ I^^BBi 

:> trouble you with this explanationt 

Fig.^ is the figure #to which Mr,«,Booth refers, COjyected 
d^reeamy to his directions. It mayi'e us8ful to some of our, 
•reackrs to be infoipned tliat Mr. Boom’s espalier trellis can be 
put li^ fh any paft of the kingdom by worktnen sent fronl'the*' 

Vol.^^VI.»-.No.^ 18. 




i 

•[fflull 
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manufactory of Mr. Porter, No. 81. Upper Thames Street. 
When once properly known, w^e think those trellises will be pre- 
fei^red to all others. — Cond, 


Art. V. Bolanicaly FloricuUural^ and Arboricultural Notices 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations^ or which have been orisinaied in them ; together with 
additional li formation respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation : the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the ‘‘ Bncyclopcedia of Plantsf the “ Horius Britannicusf the 
** Hortus Lignosusf ai\d the ** Arboretum et Friiticetum Britan^ 
nicum*' 

Curtises Botanical Magazine iQ monthly mimbers, each conta^ing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3^. plaiA. Edited by Sis William 
Jackson. Hooker, LL.D., &c. « 

Fdwards^s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbei;^, itew series, each 
containing six plates ; 3s. Qd* col<^ired, 3.^. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor o^ Botany in the Londp^ University. 

Paxtons Magazine <f Botany^ and Registelr of Flowering Plants ; 

in monthly nun>bers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. cach.^ 

The Floral Cabinet; in monthly numbers, 4«to ; 2s. Gd. each. Con- 
ducted by G. B. Knowles, Esy., M.ll.C.S., F.L.S., drc., and Fre- 
derick Westcott, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the Qirmhi(^*hani 
Botanical and Horticultural Society. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
tw(^»^ages of letterpress; 8vo; large ^aper, 2s. 3d.\ sniull paper, 
is. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisteciL by the 
Rev. J. S. Hensldw, M.A., F.L.S., &c., 'Profescor of fiotany in the 
University of Cambri^jige. • * • • * ’ .* 

MauUd^s BotarUc Garden^ o^' Magazine f Hard f Flower Plfmts cuU 





sup^lmentmy to Enc, ^Planfs, Hort. Brit., and^Arb. Brit. F9 

tivated in Great Britain ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper, 1^.6^.; smalf, Js. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. * 

Tie Ladies' Flotioer Garden of Ornamental Annual ,•* in 4to nuHi'^ 

• bers, monthly • 2s. 6d. each. By Mrs. Loudon. 

^NUNCULA^CEJE. 

1C31. CLE'MATIS 

+tothyrif01ia Lathyrus.leavcd A 4 jn.au W^... 1A3G. D.S. co Bot. reg. 1839* G1 

A hardy herbaceous species of 6'lematis, with the leaves* and 'fruit of C, 
angustifolia, Bift with much larger flowers^ which are white, and arranged in a 
loose corymbose panicle. (JBot, Rcg,^ Nov.) • 

VumarideetB, 

2047. COBYDA'LIS 3ir)73 flfivula Bot. Card. no. 71H. 

Pitlosporacca;. 

Soltpa Ihietiris Lindl. The flowers ^f this species are of the deepest and 
richest blue ; the leaves are linear, ar linear>hutceolat^ ; and the fruit “ much 
'shorter and thicker.” (if. M. It., No. 132., Nov.) 

^alvdccd, 

, 3489. ABU' TIM) N 

striUtma Dicks. % striated St uJ or 4 R.y Brazil ]837.^€ co Botanist, 1 no. 144. 
The stem of this very elegant plant is scarcely shrubby* and thd branches 
are very slender. It grows freelj', and produces a great abundance of flowers. 

It is a native of Brazil, where it has a very extensive range ; having been 
found on the Organ Mountains by Mr. Gardiner, and on the banks of*the 
Rio Negro by Mi*. Tweedie. (Rot., Nov.)^ 

Sajmuldcetc, 

3548. DIPLOPE'LTIS 29841 Hugiltt Bot. Reg., 1839, t. 69. 

This very curious Swan River plant “ proves to be a hardy green-house 
shrub,” with pink flowers, “ growing about 3 ft. high, and flowering in April 
and May. It requires the same treatment as such Cape plants as the heben- 
streitias, striking freely from cuttings of the young wood ; and it will bear 
to be planted out in the cn)cn border in summer. {But, Beg,, Dec.) 

JSahamindeetB, ^ 

G98. IMPA'TIENS 

picta 4- ;r«/. pointed ?a)^?CII 2 jn Pk E. Indies 1837. S* p FI, cab. no. 128. 

One of the East Indian species of impatiens, raised from sjeds presented 
to tbe Birmingham Botanic Garden by Dr. Royle. By some odd mistake, the 
natural ofdcr of this plant is marked in the Floral Cabinet as Le<*umin6sse 
§ Lotem. {Flor, Cab,,fiQc,) . ® 

Leguminbso!, • 

1985. X-UPI'NUS . • Ccab no 122 

Barkfirw- Know, ac West. Barker’s UJ or 4 roy.jn P.pk MexiA 1837. 1) ^co ilor‘ 

A handA>me sufFgutescefft species of ^upinus, a native of Mexico. It^rows 
freely, and the stem is much branched. iFL Cab,, Nov.) • 

% -Rosacea:, • v > 

1515. 5PIR.£'A 30755 barbkta . 

Synonyme Hoteia Japonica JSfor. 4: Drcoisne. 

D^Lindli^, having received some rip® seeds of this plant from India, states 
• thfit They “ have an abundance of fleshy albumen, surrounding a straight 
cylindrical ^bryo, rather more than half their length.” They aM smooth 
and scobiftrm, with a lax testa,** prolonged at eaJh end into a taperine viithered 
sac.’^ (H M, B., No. 133., Nov.) 

M^stomdeem, y • 

•.+ LA^Ii^DRA pffc. (^•roTn/asios, hairy, and «ncr,and»w.appUed to the stamensl; thjre being a 
tuft of hair on the fitments of some of the species.) • . • ® , 

+ petiol^^ Grulkam peA>lated il QQ or 5 jngy f a.P ?Bra*ll 18K>, C co Bdt. nflk..C673. 
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A y beautiful stove shrub, which Sir W, J. Hooker supposes to be the 
saixie as L. Maximilians Mart., a native of Brazil. The species is easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings ; and it produced abundance of its splendid flowers in 
<hc Glasgow Botanic Garden, in June and July, in stove heat. (Bot, Mag,, 
Dec.) 

31. OSBE'CK/it 30391 can^scens FI. Cab. no. 123. 

CactdcecB. 

^2 CE'REUS 

Martidfitw Zucc. Dr. Von Man|iu8*s an HU or 2 ap Pk Mexico 1838. C p.1.8 Bot. mag^VOt. 

A species nearly allied to C. flagellifdrmis, but with a somewhat erect stem.* 
The flowers arQ long, tube-shaped^, and pink ; and the young fruit is green, 
about the size of a large nut, “ and partially clothed with persistent tufts of 
hairs.” It is a iiati\e of Mexico, and flowers abundantly during the summer 
months. (i?o/. Mag., Eiec.) 

172. CE'UEUS 28290 squkmulbsus. 

Synonytne : Lepismium coinmOne Dec., Bot. mag. t. 37G3. 

'Rubidcees, ^ 

Leptod^iis lanceolata Wall. A nearly hard;’ small shrub, with bright 
strongly veined leaves, “anfl pale yellow, flowers, tinged with purple. It is 
something like a cream-coloured bouvardia.” (if. M, R., Nov.) ,, 

Compositcc. ' ,, . 

363. DA'HL/Jir 29803 Ba FI. Cab. no. 127. 

173. ZA'MM 21633 angustifOlia i.., FI. gard. t. 35. f. 3. 

Lobel\kcese, 
m. LbBE'L/il 

ignea Hort. fiery QS or 4 au.ii S « Mexico 1638. D ami C 1 Paxt mag. of bot. vi. p. 247. 

A very showy LobehVr, Sent to England by Mr. Mackay of Liege, in 18.38, 
and said to be raised from seeds received from Mexico. It appears more 
tender than its congeners, and has hitherto been kept in the stove ; but 
Mr. Paxton thinks that it will succeed in a green-house, if carefully “ pro- 
tected from the frost, and very cautiously supplied with water. A daim) 
atmosphere must be especially avoided.” It is propagated by suckers, which 
it senas up in great abundance from the roots, or ,by “ cuttings, taken from 
those shoots which do not flower, or from which the blossoms are timely 
plucked.” {^PaxtorCs Mag. of Bot., Dec.) 

^ricdcecB, , ' 

345. ii'RBUTUS |1075 /aurlftlia Bot. fleg. 1839, t.67. ‘ • 

“ This plant was introduced fr'om Mexico" bj the last Lord Napierr and 
given to Mr. Lambert, who is of opinion tfwt'it is the true A. liturifolia of 
Linnaeus’s Supplement and in this opinion Dr. Li^dley appears to agree, 
B.eg., Dec.) 

Qonvoivuldcece* ^ 

-b Ipomce^h purga Wend. Some confusion has j^nsen respecting the plant 
which produces the jalap ‘though all agree that it is a spc(;ies of Gjnvdlvulus 
or Ipomoe'a. The fact is, that several Mexican plants belonging to this order 
are used for produling the drug ; but it is from the Keshy root of Ipomoea' 
purga that the principal supply w derived. This plant has lately flowered in 
vhe garden ot Thomas Harris, Esq., ‘Kingsbury ; and Mr. Beaton observes 
that it seems to require a cool ktmpsphere, and plenty of roonijrat tlmi’oots. 
... In the stove it grows too vigorously, without any disposition to flower.” 
(B. 22., No. 136., Nov.) 

-b Batatas hethcea Lindl. ^A very beautiful apecies with pale vioV(^ flowers, 
havin^a deep purple aye. The root is tuberous, and resembles that of tne 
^ rea beet, both in size and cblour. It blossoms profusely, and appcjgrs to 
prefer a cool atmosphere ; though it is a native of l^ernerara. Jt eame to 
Boland in 1838, a rootii* having been accidentally imported ampng some 
•effthiifeous plants. (B. M. B,, iSo, 152., Dea) 
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^olandceo!, 

+ FABIA'N^ Riifs & Pavon. (In honour of P. Pabiano, a Spanish botanist.) 

imhrlckt&Jtutz ^ Pavon scaly a. or 3 my W ChHe 1638. C p.s Bot. reg. 1839, & 

^ A very pretty little Chilian shrub, with scaly leaves like a'T^iiga, and whiter 
heath-like dowers, which it produces in great profusion. In its native country 
it ggows on the sandy banks of rivers. It requires the protection of a greeli- 
house in winter, but in summer ** it should be turned out of doors, but not 
exposed to too bright sunshine.” It is premagated by Cuttings, and should be 
grown in a mixture of peat and sand. There are plants in the nurseries of • 
Messrs. Lucombe and rince at Exeter, and Mefsrs. Kollisson of Tooting. 
•(J?o/. Reg,, 

LabidtcB, 

76. SA'LVIA 719 jAtula Bot. Gard. 714. 

3451. GARDOQUri4 29981 multiflhra Paxt. Mag. qf Bot. vi. p. 223. 

'ThymeUc'iB, 

87. FIMELE'A 805 Incana Bot. no. 147. 

This plant is stated in the Botamst to btrthc sam^ as the P. nlvea of the 
Floral Cabinet ; the plant there figured no? being the true P. nfvea of LabiU 
lardi^re. (^Botanist, Dec.) 

Orchidd^ifa;, 

2554. EPIDE'NDRONa(Eiic^clla) • 

cepiformo //ooAr. Onion-roo/ed gjg □ or 3 my O Mexico 1S38^ D p.r.vk Bot. mag. 3765. 

A very splendid species of Epidendron, belonging to the division considered 
as a new^geniis by Sir W. J. Hooker, under the name of Encydia ; but 
which Dr. Lindley thinks will not stand, and which Sir W. J. Hooker himl^elf 
appears to have abandoned. The pres«it species is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was sent, in 1838, by Mr. Parkinson, tl)e consul there, to the late 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, (i/o/. Mag,, Dec.) 

-f- inversum Lindl. A native of Brazil, nearly related to E. fragrans. 

“ The flowers are straw-coloured, with a few purple streaks on the column, 
and at the base of the lip, and have a heavy not very pleasant smell, some* 
thing like that of ground ivy.” Dr. Lindley proposes to include all the species 
of Epid^ndrou, of which E. fragrans may be considered the type, in one 
section under the name ofOsmopliytuni. M. B,, No. 13d., Nov.) 

2542. CCELCVCTJ^NE 25)735 ocell&ta Bot.*Mag. t. 3767. 

eldta Lindl. This species hasjately flowered ^n the Horticulttiral Sociefy's 
Garden. “ The leaves are more than a foot long,” and the flovjers are white, 

“ stqjned with yellow near ihc* point of tl^e lip, and having an unpleasant 
smell, very like that of the bc?b^rry blossom.” (B, M, R., No. 151., Dec.) 

376. Ll'PAIllS 30190 WalkOrw Bot. Mag. 3770. 

3506. GRAMM ATOPIiy'I.Llf^I [05 ; and Paxt. mag. of bot. vi. p. 217. 

multiflurum Lindl. mtny-flowered £ CSI or 2 Br.o Manilla 1830^ D p.r.w Bot. reg. 1839. 

** This plant kas very much the &pcct of a gigantic Cymbfdfum, with long 
coriaceou% leaves, distiches at the base.” The i^ceme is large and, hand- 
some, but the flowers themselves want l^riiliancy of colour. {jfioU Beg,, Dec., 
%^nd Paxt, Mag, of Btd>) 

3538. CYRTOCHl'LUM , . 

mystaclnum Lindl. whiskered jg QS] or 92 Y Peru 183*7. D p.r.f^ Bot. reg. 183^ 62. 

* Alc^rioui little plant, a native of Ij^chf, imported in 1837. When this 

plan# was first mentioned in the miscellaneous matter of the Botanic Reg^ter 
for 1838, flowers were described ^s “bright yellow white-coloured,” 
iijstead cjf “bright yellow whJlc-coloured.” Reg., Nov.) ^ 

2547. DBNDl^O'filUM 29818 formbsum. 

639^. mVrtPJHIA • • • ^ . Lvi. p. -Ml. 

^ rkndi^ wlslte-A> 2 «d A O or 2 n Y.r.w Brazil 1838. O p.r.w Paxt. mag. of bot. 

* A very handsome species, flowering abundanJly. (Poj^, Mog, of *Bot,, ^ 
Dec.). * ■ • 

c 3 
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+ Sp^cMma obovafa Lindl. “ A small Brazilian plant, with the appearance 
of aVPleuroth^llis.” (B, M, /?., No. 137., Nov.) , « i 

i?orfrj 5 «czia// 7 j-//f()rrt'Lindl. A pale-frrccn-flowereJ Brazilian plant, witli 
4 a very lax nodding spike.” (B. M, /?., No. 130„ Nov.) ^ 

-f crispa Lindl. The flowers have a crisped appearance, and ‘ arc sca^ 
grfeen, bordered with yellow their fragrance rcscmblc.s that oi primro^ics. 
A native of Brazil, (if. A*., No. 139., Nov.) ^ 

f- Cataschnn probosrideinn Lindl. Nearly related to C. cenuinm and C. 
'^barbatutn, of which last it maj’ prove merely a variety. (A. M. A., No. 140., 

lon^ifoUtnn Lindl. This plant has latelj" flowered at B.'jttersea. The 
flowers are very •numerous, and arc produced on a drooping raceme; they are 
of a bright orange, bordered with violet, (if. A A A., No. lo4.) 

Xrt'V/a Jfdva fiindl.*" A native of Mexico, wdiich, though it has been several 
years in England, flowered for the first time at Carclew, in the autumn of 
1839. 

-f- Dlcrpjiia discolor G. Lodd. Rcma**kab]e for the colour of the under side 
of the leaves, which is (« djcp' piii:nle. V The flowers arc orange-coloured, 
and about the size of those of D. Baucr/V* (B. il/« B., No, 145., Dec.) 

4- Oc/omcrifi diapharut Lindl. A pretty Jittlc plant, with nearly transparent 
flowers, which arc white and scentless, A native of Brazil. (Zf. A., No. 
146., Dec.) « 

4- Fenihndczio. Imdfcra Lindl. The flowers are very large, and have a pair 
of supernumerary lobes at the base of the labellimi, which “ stand erect, like 
two curved horns.” It is a native of Brazil, where it is found on tpees. {B, 
M. 72., No. 147., Dec.) 

Onddium cxcavdtum Lindl. “ Thl.^ fine Peruvian plant has flowered with 
Messrs. Loddiges. It has Sellow flowers spotted with brown, and is easily 
known by the base of the labellum being very convex, a little hollowed out in 
front, and excavated with a deep pit on the under side.” (B. M, It., No. 150., 
Dec.) 

OdojitogUmum Clowcsix IjindL A Brazil plant, with “ large strong flowerSf. 
yellow mottled with brown, while the lip is white, with u rich violet base.” 
(B. ilf. A., No.l53., Dec.) . . r 

4“ Phurothdllis scubrijws Lindl. A curious little plant, a native of Brazil, 
which flowered at Carclew in 1839. The flow'crs arc small, of a dingy yellow, 
with' reddish pvrplc lines. 11,^ No. 155., Dec.) * 

\r%ddccie. 
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)7. PATERSO'N/.« i 

sapphirina Lindt. sapphire ^ L— i » jt.au B Swaf. River 1837. s.p Bot. rog. 183D, 60. 

tt *’ 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the rich deep (line of the flowers of 
this plant, but, unfortunately, they are of very short duratiom It is a native 
of the Swan Rivei* Colony, whence it was introduced by Mr, Mangles. (Bot, 
Acg.„Nov.) • 

AmaryUidssxxR, 

Clitanthes W. Herb. “ The name ^Jlinanthus, which was given from the 
obliquity which the fldiwers in Ruiz’s specimen of bis undcscribed Pancratium % 
luteuin had takpn in drying, is ^change^d for Clitanthes, from klitus^ a moun- 
tainous declivity, and anthosy a flower.” Dr. Lindley describes three snccies, 
viz., C. humilis, C. Macleanica, anci' C<lutea, of which he had receded ilki^ices* 
from the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. They are all natives of Lima. (i?Jb>Af. 

A., No. 141., Noy.) ' • * 

4“ Isme'kQ d^fiexa W. Herb^.* This species fomns a connecting Im&^^etween 
the genera Ismenc and Elisena. There are, indeed, several species of tl)csh 
Iwo genera so closely aldied, thaV it seems probable that the latter gdniis will 
merge into the former. Under this head, Mr. Herbcr^pbseiwes thQ^ “ 4 *pvery^’ 
Ism^e deliphts in white san l, and every llymenocallis m strong alluvid soil j 
ancfhnmersion in water.” (R. MtR,, No. 142.|,Nov.) ^ 
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*PENTLA'KD/il W. Herb. (In honour of J. Pentiandy Esq.^ Con6ul>(/eneral in Bern.) 
niiniata rr. i/^rA. red-lead coloured tS ^ or I au.s 11 Peru 1831^. O co Bot. rep 1839, 
P. m. 1 lacuiibsafT. /f.; P. m. 2 Suliviiifeo W. H. (Commodore^ulivan’s.)^ 

There are two forms of this species, differing very slightly from each other. 
•The first was found in Cusco^ in Peru, and was sent to iipoff(e*th, under the 
nanui of the red narcissus, by J. B. Pentland, Esq., in compliment to whoup 
thtf genus is named; and the other was found by Commodore Sulivan, during 
his command on the west coast of South America,* in, 1837. Both varieties 
flowered for the first time in England ij|i August, 1839. (JBfof. licg., Dec.) 

• Axp/iode/accar, • 

10». TlIVSANO'TUS • fof bot. vi. p. 24E 

intric&tu« *intricatc-«/cmmc4^ L-J or f jl P Swan River 1838. D s.l.p Paxt. mag 

This little plant, though its stems are very slender, ha* thcTn so curiously 
interlaced that they support themselves. Seeds of it were sent home from 
‘the Swan River in 1838. It is grown in sandy loam «nd peat, and requires 
plenty of water during the growing season, with perfect’ drayiage. {Paxt, Mag, 
of Bot,y Dec.) 

Echeandia termflora Ort. Conaqfhera Echcnnc|ja Pers,\ Anthericum re- 
flexuin Cav, This singular plant flowered sft Carclew'in June, 1839. It is a 
native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1837. {B, M, R,, No. 144., Nov.) 
CommeliT^cex- * 

*1000. TRADESCA'NTtf ^ ^ 

spiedta Know, q IVest. apiked ^ (23 or Iw P Mexico 1837T D co FI. cab. no. 144. 

A singular species, witli an upright stem, and rather 'small dark purple 
flowers. A native of Mexico, introduced in 1837, {Floral Cab,, Nov.) 

Art. VI. On Conservative Walls, and their Superiority, as Sources 
of Botanical and Floricultural Interest, to GreenJiouses and Con* 
servatories. By the Rev. T. Bainbridge, M.A. 

• 

I HAVE often wondered that more has not been said in your 
Magazine, than has Jiitherto appPiarcd, on the subject of con- 
servative walls. No oiiQ who lias watched, for the last six or 
seven years, the conservative wall in the Horticultural Society's 
garden, can have foiled t<5 be struck with the great beauty and 
variety, joined to rarity, which thaj: wall hys displayed. Not 
only may the plants of’tlje South of Europe, which are too 
tender to stand is the open garden, be brought to flower and 
fruit against ludi walls, but almost all the shrubs and trees of 
New Holland and AustrallaVill grow against then? with great 
vigour in the siynmertseason ; and, even i/ they are killed ^own 
to the ground during winter, their roots are kept dry and 
^^rotected through \hat season, th«y will spring ^up again the fol- 
lowing summer with vigour. How different the appearance of 
file j|i^cia$ and eucalypti of Nev^ Holland, when grown against 
syclr walls in the open air, fro^ what they are when grown 
in pots jifider glass ! Jhe appearaPiice made by the ^ommon 
rtyr.tlcj'^the pelargonium, the passion-flftwer^the loquat, tke ca- 
mellia, Lagerstrcc'nim inc^ca, metrosidefos, melaleuca, myoporiJm, 
and tnindreds*of otiiers that will readily occur to every gardener, 
when planted aga^pst such walls, and propferly trer^ed, surp^s^, 
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in opinion, every other kind of botanical enjoyment which a 
garden has hitherto afforded. Even Chinese chrysanthemums 
and dahlias, when trained against such walls, have a very splendid 
appearance j and, under a slight projecting roof, I have known 
the dahlia saved from the frost, and continuing to show flower 
till Christmas, and the chrysanthemums till the middle of Ja« 
nuary. In a word, I consider a conservative wall as a very 
superior source of enjoyment to either a green-house or a con- 
servatory; unless, indeed, these structures (as they, are at Ash- 
ridge, and more particularly at Bromley Hill) are so connected 
with the living-rooms of the house, as to form a part of the suite 
of rooms. 

I should therefore wish to see the subject of conservative walls 
taken up by yourself or by sorm of your practical readers, and 
the proper construction of such walls, the mode of planting 
them, the kind of plants suitable, apd the management through- 
out the year, pointed out. In all this bearing in mind, that, while 
a green-house, or even a pit • or any other glazed structure, is 
attended with Moline extra expense at first, and a good deal of 
expense annually to keep them in repair, the conservf^tive wall 
nuiy form a part of the boundary of the garden or pleasure- 
ground, or a screen to offices, or a connecting line of architec- 
ture between the house and offices, while its annual repairs may 
be considered as next to nothing. Only let the subject of con- 
servative walls be once thoroughly entered into by gardeners 
and their employers, and I feel certain that the result will be 
one of the greatest additions that have been made to gardening 
enjoyments since the invention of green-houses. 

London^ Nov* 1839. 

In the SvEurhan Gardener we have, on various occasions, recommended a 
conservative ,vall ; and, in Jig, 4. we have slightly indicated a conservative 
wall, serving to connect the house with the offices and the kitchen-garden i In 
this plan, a is the entrance portico to the house; b the drawingroom, with 
three windows at one end opening down to the floor, and serving also as 
doors connecting this room with the conservatory. In the cunservatory there 
is a broad walk a6wn the middle (c}, teriiynating in a door in the centre of its 
semicircular end ; outside of which are steps descencir*. ig to a circular basin and 
fountain, beyond which is^thc walk (c) in front of »lie coniiervative wall {b A); 
which wall commences at the conservsltory, and extends to the kitchen-garden. 
The walk in front ofl- this wall tenniipites in an archwa^ (?), which forms the* 
main entrance,jto the ki^when-^rden ; and on the lawn, in the angle at the left, 
43 the symmetrical flower-garden (/). There is a walk at cominimicatin^ 
with the other parts of the grounci ; and the wall on the right o&tharM^ilk is 
also conservative, with a broad border between it and the walk, which cln J)e 
heated bdow by pipes of hot water, "bonducted through a strati^n of broken 
stones orsiricks. llot watet;,i$ preferred to sURim, as causing less expansion, 
an(l|Consequently less riisk of derangement in the conducting pipes. The unass 
of stones, when once heated, ^ili be several days in nariing irith tlhat, heat, 
unless in the case of heavy rains; so that, throughoi^. the summer, <he fias 
will* Qply be required twites or thrice a week ; and in spring, autumn, arid 
Wtnte^the plmts are supposed \o be removed to a hchise. On tk^ border. 
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hus heatei], melons, pine-apples, bananas, and a variety of other tropical fruits 
ind flowers can be grown in the summer season, as if they w^ere in their 
native country ; the only evils to be guai^ed against being high winds and 
hail storms. * 

Opposite the fountain there is an open loggia with a seat ; and on each 
side of this loggia is a small door, the one forming an entrance for the mistress 
to the poultry-yard, and the other an entrance for the master to the stables ; 
hfjre are also summer water-closets. In the reserve garden, the hot-houses 
and pits are shown at m ; and the open area for composts, manure, &c., at n ; 
o is the gardener’s kitchen ; p his living-room ; and q his private garden, 
near which are a fuel-shed* and a privy ; the entrance to the stable court, 
in which, at /, there is the private entrance mentioned above, from the loggia. 
The stables, the two coach-houses, and a privy fof the men-servai)ts, are shotvn 
to the; right s^d left of each. Here, also, is the fireplace to the flue in the 
conservative wall, and to thp Ijoiler which heats the^^ tropical border. The 
poulwy court is shown at j;, and at u thi5 private entrance to it from the 
loggia. Ibe poultry-yard is supplied with water from the overflowing of the 
basin and fountain, caraied to it under ground. The poultry have access to the 
stable court thrJbgiYa small opening in the wall, that can Jpe closed at plea- 
sure; and to the open lawn, and^he kitchen court, through, other similar 
openings. The* kitchen %>urt is shown at i; near ^yhich there is a serv^tnts’ 
entrance fibm the afiproacit. Part of the branch road leading to the slbables 
is shown at w; part of the approach at*r / and part of^the sweep round the 
bval at y. • * 

The conservative wall (//) should^not be a^comnjon erection, presenting 
qply a fat perpendicular surface and a horizontal line at top : it may have* 

E iers Jit regukir distances, terminating in %aps surmounted by vases, above the 
mght of the wall, but arranged in form^nd proportion sp as to harmonise 
with the coq^rvatory and the house. In the c§se of a Gothic or Elizabethan 
bi^jilding, ihese piers and their^erminating orna^lients should, of cour^, vary 
accordingly. Instead of piers, the face of the might be broken by arched 
Cecessas ; and, Vhile a ^ore cielicate kind of plant wds trained against that 
part dfahc^all Which /ormed the back of each recess, a more hardy sort rsight 
be trained agaij^st the orojections between them. IVe have oeen a Wallj:;£^s 
sor^ at Cienoa, on which all the ffecesses were covered with rqfses.^and the^ piers 
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with tfy ; the effect of which was beautiful, as the roses continued in flower 
thft>ughout the year. The same cdect might be produced in England, by 
having the wall flucd, lind protected by matting during severe weather. Where 
— »the style was. Gothic, the wall might be covered with a series of piers ^and 
intersecting arches ; and, if the piers and imposts of the arches were covered 
\fith ivy, and the rest of the wall with deciduous plants, the effect, more ,jgar- 
ticiilarly in winter, w'ouid be very striking. An excellent plan for varying 
such a wall is, to fortn the ground plan in a zigzag line, with piers at the 
angles ; in which case, th^ength of eaeli angle may be 1 0 ft., and tne deviation 
from a straight line from CTt. to 3 ft. In going along the walk in front of such 
a wall, one series of angles would meet the eye ; and, in rc(iv:ning, anothci* 
scries. Another plan is, to have the w^all straight, and a temporary or perma- 
nent roof projecting* from it. In this case, if the roof w’ere permanent, it 
ought to be conlpos^d of glazed sashes, which might be taken off in the sum- 
mer season, and used fAr grow'ing melons, leaving the pillars and rafters which 
supported the sashes as fixtures ; and these might be covered with rapidly 
growing climbing plants. Such a roof pught to extend over the walk, in order 
that the latter may be lysed during rainy weather in summer ; and that, during 
the most severe frosts in winter, it may afford ? somewhat more temperate 
place for taking exercise thiyi in the open^-iir. The most complete glazed ve- 
randa of this kind would be one where the whole of the skeleton iVarnework, 
as well as the sashiis, might be remolded in summer, without lf:;aving any marks 
to disfigure the scen^. and replaced every autumn. A temporary veranda, in 
which the framework is to be covered with hurdles clothed with thatch, or 
with canvass fixed to framework or oiled paper, forms a very good, protection 
for plants while in their dormant state; but requires to be removed much 
sooner in spring when they begir/'to grow, than a glass roof; because, when 
the plants begin to grow Mndcr an opaque roof, they become etiolated and 
blanched for want of light. In general, conservative walls should be fined, in 
order to give the gardener the power of assisting the ripening of the wood in 
autumn ; and, in this case, the fireplace might be conveniently situated behind 
the wall, as indicated in the plan, at g, 'where it is placed in the corner of tlie 
stable buildings. A conservative wall may often form one of the sides of a 
range of office buildings ; and this is the case with a part of the wall w’c are 
now describing, which forms the side wall to the stable (/) and coach-house (//). 


Art. VII. No/es oh Cereus /seriilis and' s(fMc other Mexican Pk^nis, 
In a Letter from Mr. Tate of the Botsfnic Garden, Sloai»e Street, 
to Mr. Beaton. Communicated by Mr. Beatpn. 

I BEG to inform you that the first Cereus Senilis I ever saw 
caige to th'is country in SepteinGer, also •Mammillaria 

latispina [Echinocactus cornig^ra Dec.’]^ ftnd several other new 
species, whicFi w^re introdiicefl and presented to me by R. E. 
Staples, Esq., who was appointed consul-general of Mexico,* 
After his first commercial tr^p thbre. I also purchased th^ same 
species of Mr. Bullock, in tke following month of* the fame 
year, and it was described by tMr. Haworth in the Philosopnicel 
Magazme for 1823, fiy.n the specinifens brought o^r^by Mr. 
Bqllolk. I was extremely desirous that the Cereus senilis should 
be named after Mr. Staples, but Mr#* Hawprth said he could 
not* consistently do so, as he believed it a true Cfereu*^ ftrid rfn 
jyi^il^boldt hft-d previously described it as Cereus sepilis, he 
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could not alter it ; but, as you have discovered it to be aotrue 
Echinocactus, you may, consistently with botanical usage, adopt 
the name of Echinocactus Staples/tr, and affix that of Cerens 
senhis as a synpnyme. Dr. Hooker, in his Botanical MisceU 
lan]^ mentions that Mr. Cruikshanks discovered one in Peru,* 
which I suppose you mean as the Brazilian species. 

When Mr. Staples left Mexico for England, wishing to 
carry into effect my request of importing the hand plant 
pCbeirostciTipp /^latandides H. et 2?.], he obtained several living 
plants, and planted them in a tub. •Two days, previous to his 
departure, he sent off* a muleteer with a box of. Cacti slung on 
one side, and the tub of hand plants on the other. The fel- 
, low, finding that one side of his load was considerably heavier 
than the other, emptied the majot" part of the earth, so as com- 
pletely to destroy the young jTlants.* You may perceive it was 
well the Cacti were not* the |jeaviest, otherwise he would have 
taken th 64^1 out, to do justice to his beast. On the arrival of 
Mr. Staples it Xalapa, he found all his hand^ plants dead. 
How'ever, as it happened, 1 brought the first hffntl plant to this 
country from Mons. Cels of Paris, in the autumn of 1832, and had 
it in the market twelve months before Mr. Staples left Mexico. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Staples^walking out in the suburbs 
of Xalapa, discovered the plant which has since borne his name, 
Petrea Stapl^s/rt? ; and he was so delighted with it, that he in- 
stantly dug up some young plants with the point of a sword, 
and made several dried specimens of its racemes of flowers 
upwards of 3 ft. long, which are now in the herbariuru of 
Mr. Lambert. He (Mr Staples) fdso found the Sol a ndra gut- 
tata of the Botanical Begister at the same place, full in flower, 
and imported it with the Petrea. • > 

Althouglf Humboldt hacl the credit of first describing most 
of thfe plants above mentioned, and enriched Various herbariums 
with fin# specimens of eaeh, the British public and Europe 
owe their early introduction in a living state to the generous 
disposition of Mr. Staples, wl^o must have expended a consider- 
able sum in ti^nsporti^ig them from Mexico to England. 

Botanft Gardm, Sldhne Street^ JSej)t. 16. 1839. 


^Ajit.^VHI. Practical Observations the Cultivation of the Hya^ 

^ chiih in Haarlem^ 

• ♦ o 

(iVanslated from the “ Verhancllungen des Vereins,* &c., of Franklfort on 
, * • ^ thci^aine. By J. E.) • 

•.Tikfi Ifyacinlh likes a very sandy, welj-prepared, fine, und 
light soiji^ wiftliout any app^rance of siones or graVel, arid wliIcU. 
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consequently looks exactly as if it had been passed through a 
fifte sieve. All kjnds of loam or stiff soil which bind so closely 
together that, when dry? the wind cannot separate the particles 
as it does sand, must be avoided. No kind of red, bluish^ or 
blackish soil will produce perfect hyacinths ; but one is ccujsi- 
dered particularly good, which is light grey, and which resembles 
fine, very sandy, "and light garden mould. This sand, which 
is very light of itseli^ is made still lighter by the addition ^f ‘ 
the thin sand of the Dutch downs (Diinensancjle)) which i^ 
of a pale yellow colour, very fine, and contains neither stones 
nor gravel ; .^ncV as this sand constitutes the principal part of 
the mixture of soil, if nature denies us a supply of it at home, 
we must search for it in other places, or try to prepare one like . 
it. Various soils have been used for this purpose, but the pre- 
ference is given to ti pale yellow i iver sand, to which is added a 
third of leaf mould. The bed is then prepared by putting into 
it a layer of cow-dung 1 in. thick, 5 or G inches under the bulbs, 
and filling it 'In with the prepared soil. This edw-dung must 
be quite pure, and not mixed with straw', or any other sub- 
stance. 

The soil, in consequence of the annual dunging, becomes by 
degrees too rich; in which* case, the best way is, to take out 
some of the soil, and 'put in fresh sand. In Holland, however, 
they do not take out any soil, but only add sand, because by 
raising the bed, the danger of the water in the soil is avoided. 
In that country they have much to contend w'ith in keeping the 
wat^r from the soil; which circumstance must naturally occasion 
a great variation in the art of cultivating- the hyacinth in drier 
soils. For example, in Holland, they dig the soil 5 or 6 feet 
deep, which would be** unnecessary were it not that by this 
means the §oil, which was stiff and sour from the water, becomes 
drier and lighter, 'and therefore better* adapted for the escape 
of the injurious water and for evaporation. In countries where 
no such accumulation of water is to be feared, the soil need 
only be dug tc the depth of 4 ft. or even 3 ft- 

As the fcultivation of the hyacinth has? not mflde such ad- 
vances in any part of the worid as in Plolland, by dfescribing 
the soil, climate, and treatment of it in that country, it will en- 
able those in other climi^tes, w^th a use of their own understand- 
ings, to practise the art. 

In preparing the soil, particular attention must be paid two 
rules : — 1. That, for the space of four years previously to plant- 
ing, nO(. horse-dung, nor tiny dung of heating quality, must be 
myxe& with the sail. 2. That no hyacinths must be grow« in 
it oftener than on*ce every four year*. The lattdr rule must 
be.vparticularly attended to ; because, if planted^a yetfr &'rlief, 
.thc^^ecayed f emains of the old bulbs woulA communicate the 
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rot or other diseases to the newly planted bulbs. This Ifefng 
understood, a bed is planted the first year with hyacinths, the 
second with tulips, the third with narcissus, &c. ; and it would ^ 
be clesirable if something similar were planted even* the fourth 
yeajK The bed, however, is generally prepared for hyacinth^ 
this year as follows : ~ Between December ^nd February the 
ground is dug 5 or 6 feet deep; and, when too much water 
i# apprehended, a drain is dug all round dik bed, and filled with 
^ood or stoBis, and then covered up. In March every square 
yard is manured with four handb^rrowfuls of»pui^ cow-dung 
(without straw), dug in a foot deep. During the summer, vege- 
tables or annuals are grown on the bed, whiteh do not exhaust 
the soil too much. The following autumn (therefore the fifth), 
the soil is dug 1 J or 2 feet deep; au^l.the manure, which was 
put in in spring, must-be w^^l mirfed and Worked in, that it 
may lie nearly a foot deep iy the earth.. When such a drain 
is not mBclc, a trench is used, 2 ft. wide and IJft. broad, and 
left open, so tRat the water collected in it may taken out. 

When the above operation is performed, Aie bulbs must be 
prepared, for planting in the beginning of October. This pre- 
paration consists in examining whether the bulbs are perfectly 
healthy ; because, if they are unhSiIthy, fhey not only will not 
flower, but will infect those near them. It is necessary, there- 
fore, in the first })lace to be acquainted witli the diseases they 
are liable to, whicli are: — 1st, the white rotz; 2d, the black 
rotz; 3d, the rot; 4th, mould; 5th, consumption or wasting; 
6th, shrinking; and 7th, excess of offsets (Durchwachs). 

1st. The white rot:? is known by*a resin which generally oozes 
from the upper part of die bulb, and also from the side, and 
which, about this time of tj.^e year (Ocfober), is of a hard coh- 
sisteilcy, noT: unlike the resin that flows from trees. » The white 
rots^also assumes the l^opearance cff a whife slimy substance, 
and has^a very unpleasanf smell, which is particularly evident 
when the bulb is (?ht open ; and bulbs in this state should be 
thrown away without hesitation. The danger Attending this 
disease will life treatcJi of in another place. ^ ^ 

2d. The blade rot? is more difficult to know than the White 
^otz ; because, as •soon as the bulb is taken out of the ground 
and kept dry, the rotz dries up afso. The s^ool or^late of the 
]ju\b ^hal; is, the point from which the roots proceed down- 
wards), oit the side, appears as tf eaten out, and the scales at 
that part Imve dry black edge^. •When, therefore, there is but 
little of tins disease in tke bulb, it is ft^re difficult to ascer- 
tained ;.and it must be particularly looked for,^hen the bulbs ire 
aboi^ to be [)ut in^the gtound, as it will not only destroy the 
ihfectSd hulb,Tbut*all those that are healthy near it. A bblb 
so atta^ed Inust flieretbra be throwr^* away. 
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si. The rot is easily known when it is once fairly begun. It is 
generally found ip the scales near the heart of the bulb; and, to 
discover it, the point of the bulb should be cut off* horizon tally 
with a sharp knife. If the bulb is affected with this disease, a 
'J’^ellowish or brownish stripe will be seen between the scj^les ; 
and all the part thus discoloured should be cut away, till it is 
completely eradicated; but when it reaches farther than the 
half of the bulb, it i^past remedy, and the bulb must be tliromi 
away. Great care, however, must be taken, in ci>*:ting off the 
point of the bulb, not to injure the germ which has formed in- 
side it; and wl\en this is likely to be the case, the cuts ought to 
be made not horizontally, but in a slanting direction towards the 
point of the binb ; so as not to run any risk of cutting off the ex- 
tremity of the incipient flower. It frequently happens that these 
stripes are but veryMittle distinguished from the colour of the 
healthy part of the bulb ; and, therefore, great attention is ne- 
cessary, that they may not be overlooked. When two, three, 
or more stripes are seen rtKind the heart of thff bulb, it is ge- 
nerally past recovery ; but if they are found far from the heart, 
and consequently near the outer scales, they can all be cut awaj', 
with the exception of such as have reached the stool and at- 
tacked it. Above all, care must be taken that neither the 
germ nor the stool ot the bulb are injured ; but all parts round 
them can be cut away. 

4th. The mould is only found on the outer or inner part of 
the first four scales, and it is not considered a dangerous disea&>e, 
but must be removed by taking off those scales that are attacked. 

5th. Consumption or wasting is indicated by never-varying 
yellowish or brownish spots in the scales near the heart. This 
disease is not exactly a aangerous ope, but is rather an indica- 
tion of a weak flower, which is very frequently th% case* with 
several sorts; for '^exampl®, the GraniJ,*Vainqueur, Staaten^Ge- 
neral, &c. These spots might go thvongh the whole bulb with- 
out being injurious, therefore they are not t6 be compared with 
the stripes of the disease called tl\c rot. 

6th. Shrinking (yerkriippelung) is indicated by*spots similar 
to those above mentioned, only they are i/iuch larger. 'TThis dis- 
ease generally draws the whole bulb in a slanting direction, and 
a part of appear^s as «if eatSn out. The bulb loses its usual 
round form. This is similar to the disease called wasting, but 
in a greater degree, and is with great difficulty got ri^ of; 
therefore, if you wish to ha\e good strong plants, it is better 
to throw those away th^tfare attacked evith this diseasl^. 

o7th. Excess of offsets /Durchwachs) only takes place in bulbs 
capable of producing flowers. The* offset^ comd out at the 
si(|es, or. through the stool or plate, and the parent bullf bScom^s 
«diviued into d number of young ones. Whten thia is J|^e case, 
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it is left exactly as it is, and is planted like the others ; an^ 
although it will not flower, it will produce a g[eat many young 
bulbs. 

l^iese are the. principal characteristics of the diseases to 
whi^ bulbs are liable. When you wish to increase them/ 
great care must be taken, while they are out of the ground, not 
to pull off the small white offset^ that have sprung out at the 
sides, and from the stool of the bulb ; bedhuse this treatment, 
dVen if it d<^ not injure the parent bulb, is sure to destroy 
the young ones, which would not l5te the case jf they were al- 
lowed to remain on another year. When the.young ones are 
older, and are become strong, they will hare stools of their 
.own, from which roots will proceed ; and wheif in this state, 
they may without danger be separated^ from the parent bulb. 

When the bulbs have been all carefully ^amined, they are 
planted thirty-six hours afterjvards at tlje latest; because, as 
they have* been probably very much cut, a longer delay would 
cause a reappearance of the mouM, which woukl terminate in 
destroying them. 

In our^next Number will be given a year’s culture of hya- 
cinths, as practised in Holland; beginning with the season for 
planting in October. 


Art. IX. Observations on forcing Hyacinths* 

(Translated from the German, by J. L.) 

o % 

In order to make hyapinths flower in the beginning of De- 
cember, they should be planted the beginning of August, and 
the pots plunged i\i the opeh air to such a depth that they may 
be cqp^ered with mould to tlie depth of 4 in. • * 

They should be taken 6u,); again at)out the middle or end of 
October, put in warm tan or sand in a hot-house, near the 
sashes, and ke^t moist. The best sorts for this pi;^rpose are the 
Single blue Jiinuary, Single Blue Gallas, Single blue«Imperiale, 
and the Single wjiite imperiale. The best^^:indof tulip for^tTie 
same purpose is the Due van Tholl. • 

^ If these sorts arS treated in this manner, and kept moist and 
warm, they will not fail to floweiv about flie beginning or middle 
of Declmbf r. Many other sorts^ mSy be brought into flower 
^abouf the beginning of January. ^ 

Those figifeed hyacinths which are iii^tended to flower in Fe- 
brnary and March, should be planted irf Sej^ember and Octo- 
ber, or ^en ^about the ngiddle of Not ember.; the pots beiiTg 
pUmgled id thet>peg.^air, and covered with mould. A bed sho^M 
be* made th^ begi^jning of January, ^on^sting o£ horse-d^qg^ 
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4 or S feet deep ; it should remain in that state about a week, and 
then as much piould added as will cover the pots when they 
are sunk in it. The pots should be now all put in, and the 
sash raised 4 or 5 inches, to admit air both night and day, so'that 
'the steam generated by the heat may readily escape. ^This 
must not be neglected even during frosty weather ; otherwise 
the hyacinths will be burnt. „ 

During a severe frost it may be thought that admrtting the 
air is quite unnecessary, but it must not be omitteir, only hang- 
ing cloths over the opening" ; as if air be not admitted, all the 
hyacinths v:ill be found burnt up the following morning. 

REVIEWS. 

Art. L Catalogue <f Works on Gardev.ings Agriculture^ Botany ^ 
Rural Architecture^ lately ^ublished^ xjoith some Account of 
those considered the more interesting. 

The Elements t^^yRofany for Families and Schools, Published under the 
direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education, appointed 
by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 4th edition, small 8vo, 
pp. 139, numerous woodcuts. London, 1839. 

One of the best little books of the kind which we have seen, embracing 
structure, physiology, anu classification. At the end there is a useful list of 
plants, in four columns, the first containing the English or popular names of 
all the plants, the products of which, or any part of which, are in use in 
the arts, or in general economy ; the second, their scientific name ; the 
third, the name of the natural order to which they belong ; and the fointh, 
their Linnaean class and order. Besides the woodcuts, representing leaves, 
buds, roots, &c., there are pictorial representations of Dicotyledonous mid 
Monocotylcdonous plants. 

Gactearum Genera nova Speeiesqtie nova*, el onminm in Jlorto Monvilliano cul- 
tarum ex Affinitatibus naturalibus Ordinal i^ nova Indrxquc Mvthodivus, Auc- 
torc C. Lemaire. 8vo, pp. 115. Paris, I83f). 

This is an attempt at a new arrangement of the Ciicteae, in whim'll the genera 
arc disposed in linear series, by their aifinifies, and separated into two tribes 
by their mode of germination. Tiic author develo|^s his^plaii as follows. 

“ The Cactem separate themselv€’s, at first sight, into two divisions ; one con- 
sisting of plants with elongate stems, letify or leafless, jointed or continuous ; 
the other of plants wi6h stems low or nearly^Vanting, globose, simple or 
branched: thus, by easy and conven^nt comparison, they arc line^ly arranged 
in the most natural manner.” After long and anxiops pondering on the be;' t 
way of separating the series into these divisions by a botanical character at 
once simple and preci^ae, “ttfe mode of germination flashed across his mind, and 
his heart leaped for joy.” ILc author proceeds : “ Having •disedVered this 
guide, 1 formed ail the caulescent Cactem with true foliaceous Cotylcdc^ns into 
my first tribe, which I named Phyl^ariocotylcdonem ; and the^lobose orstem^ 
less with true tuberculate c^'tyledons into mv second, which Fiianicd Phyraa- 
tocoCfyledoneae. From thife' character flows the following physiological law: 
•Amongst the C6clem, the form of the cotyledons indicates the habit, and con- 
sequently the mode of vegetation, of the future plant, ^nd aflords jthe best 
character for separating them into two natural tribes.^ ^ 

;^k'^The germination of*^C6ct^aB may be divided into^hree ptriods common to 
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both tribes^ although the result is diametricall)^ opposite in each; the stew in 
the first being long, and upright or creeping ; in the second globular, simple, 
branched or inany-head^d. The genus Pilocereus, which forms the p^sa^e from 
thoione tribe to the othSr, is the only exception. During the first period, in both 
tribes, the seed swells, the epispertn separates from the hilura, and the descending 
stem issuing from the widening fissure turns towards the earth ; at the same time, 
the ascending stein rises, carrying up the torn epi^enp- During the second 
period, the tribes begin to differ in appearance* The episperm has fallen off, 
^d the ascending stem has become a primordial^ merithallium ; but, in the 
^hyllariocotjdedoneae, it bears on its summit two ovate and slightly acute 
cotyledons, wflMe in the Phymatocotyledogem they are distinctly tuberculate. 
In both the descending stem becomes the root, and buries itself in the soil 
preparatory to the emission of radicles. This latter operation seems subject 
to the evolution of the cotyledons ; for after a short tknc, in both tribes, these 
recede from each other, and some very minute radicles appear round the root, 
and then, opposite to the cotyledons, are seen the two earliest tubercles bearing 
the rudiments of bundles of prickle^ i^ich, evolvyg themselves opposite and 
alternately, form at length the future*^ stem. •During tht third period, the differ- 
ence between the tribes is stAking. In the Phyllariocotyledoneae, the foliaceous 
cotyledons arc obliterated ; the mftrithallium is Nearly buried in the soil, and 
becomes tfffe true collar ; whilst between the two cot^dedons peaks up the cau- 
licula already indicated by the first tw'o fascicles, and af^wards increased by 
the spiral evolution of new ones. In the Phymatocotyledonem, on the othei 
hand, the merithallium arises from new tubercles, bearing bundles of prickles, 
becomes gibbular from the continuous evolution of others, and finally increases 
to a caulicula, more or less globose, and ahj^vs buried. Thus it is easily per- 
ceived that each tribe has a peculiar and opposite mpde of germination,’* 

Such is the reasoning by which the author supports his theory. To show how 
he carries it out in practice would take up too much space in a work devoted 
more to the garden than the study. We must therefore content ourselves 
with stating that, of hia two tribes, the first, or Phyllariocotylcdouem, contains 
sfx genera ; Peirescia Plum., Opuntia 7\mrn,y Lepisinium Pfeiff,, IIari6t« 
Adans., Ppiphylium Ilerm,, and Ccreus C. Bauh , : the second, or Phymato- 
cotyledoneae, seven ; Echiuonyctinthus LAw., Ecliinocactus L. ^ O., Mammil- 
laria liatv,, Anhalonium Melocactus C, Pilocereus Lem,, and 

Astrophytum Lein,, the place of the last uncertain. 

Becemio SpeAerum Generis Plendis, Aiictorc Jac. G. Agardh.» Bvo, pp. 86. 

Lfnd, 1839. 

The object of the work iS to rescue the genus Pt^ris from the confusion 
into which it^ had fallqp, in consequence of the number of new species added 
since the revision o( Willdcnow, For this purpose Dr. Agardh, not content 
with the Swedish collections, travailed into England, Scouan^, France, and 
Germany, to scrutinise rich herbariums to bc^ found in those countries. 

Ills original desigi\ was publish a ponograph of the genus ; but,^n the 

meantime, the appearance of the valui^le work of Prcjsl rcfhdered such an 
^undertaking unnecessary, and the doctqr contracted his views to a searching 
examination of the species. Presl had, in the professar’s opinipn, pushed the 
use of v[;nation too far in employing it as a geperic diagnostic ; and, by so doing," 
Had formed •genera which the latter has reunited to Pteris, confining this 
character to the discrimination of. aubc|^visions of genera only. He divides 
‘ tht genus inf# four sections, of the value of M^ich the subjoined characters 
. will give an idea. • % • ^ 

•l. ^Euptqcis, Petioles fascicled, greenish or raw-cd!oured, rarely purpMbh ; 
a transverse section o^ the fascicle of vessels having"the shape of a horse- 
^oe.faeqiipntly hicurjed at the apex. Fronds pinnate ; veins parallel, ap|)#oxi. 
mate, simplb or 1—2 -forked, rarely anastomosing af the apeiaor the basvj^nes 
forming qiaarcB. Spdfcies 1— 58. • ^ ^ ^ 

2! O^Uh^pteff^, Petioles scattered, green* or straw-coloured ; fascicles of 
VoL,-XVI. — No,l48,. D 
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Tespels^ numerous, much separated. Fronds becoming •decompound and lea- 
thery ; veins parallel, ^^proximate, many times forked, prominent on the under 
surface, and depressed above. Species 54 — 61. 

3. Litobrochii, Petioles fascicled, greenish or straw^oloured ; a transverse 

section of the fascicle of vessels having a wavy horseshoe shape. Fronds 
more or less divided ; veins reticulated. Species 62—* 89. «• 

4. HisHopteris. Petioles scattered (?) generally shining-coloured ; a trans- 

verse section of the fascicle of vessels having a wavy horseshoe shape. 
Fronds decompound, pint; ite ; pinnules pinnatifid, the lowest on each pinna 
heteromorphous : basal veins arched ; secondary forked, free or anastomo- 
sing. Species 90 — 94. * 

A second part, coriprising the cognate genera, is promised. 

Catahgus Plantanini*Horti Botanici Hafniemis. Conscripsit O. J. N. Morch, 
Hortulanus. Pamp. 8vo, pp. 102. Copenhagen, 1839. 

The arrangement is alphabetical, and includes house as well as hardy plants. 
The total number of species and varieties is about 8000. The garden appears 
rich in hardy herbaceous plants, including grasses. Of -d'lliums there arc 
above seventy species, of Achillea above fifty, '6f ^maranthiis nearly fifty, 
of .dgrostis twenty-five, of Slim sixteen, Steer eighteen, Jcacia about forty 
sorts, and so on. 

A Treatise on AgrimiJinrey adapted to the Soil and Climate of Ireland^ compre- 
hending the KaLurt\ Properlies^ and Improvements of Soils ; ihc Structure^ 
Functions, and Cultivation of Plants ; and the llmbnndrp of the domestic ulnimals 
fflhe Farm, By John iSproule. 8vo, pp. 709, numerous wood-engravings. 
Dublin, 1839. ^ 

“ The object of the author has been to present the farmer with a manual 
to which he might at all times refer with safety, embracing every department 
of his profession, describing every operation which he has to perform, and, 
as far as the practical character of the work would admit, showing the con- 
nection which should subsist between the theory and practice of the art. * 

** In the execution of this task, various authorities, oral and written, have 
been consulted ; from which numerous and impo]Ftant additions have been 
made to the work. Reference has not always, been made to these, it being 
conceived, that no useful p\irpose would be served thereby, and that the 
space thus ta*kcn up could be much more profitably occupied. The works 
consulted without acknowledgement being always made, the Encpclo- 
pcedia of Agriculture, tlie Quarterly Journal of Agticulture, Lawson’s Ag 'icul~ 
culturisfs Manual, Low’s Elements of PraefidaL Agriculture, Lindley’s Intro- 
duction to Botany, and Youatt’s valuable Treatises on the Domestic Animals, 

The author has also to express his obligations to Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Maxwell ; the fiJrmer, head farmer, any** the latter, head master of the 
Templemoyle Seminary, for several alterations and ay^ditions to the manuscript 
before going to press.” fPref, vii.) 

The volume,^ in bulk and generaV appearance, has a close resemblance 
to Low’s Agricultuie, reviewed in j)ur Vol. XIV. ; fend, on comparing thef 
contents of both volumes, we find the same headings in each, only differently 
arranged. It fs but justice to Sprdule, however, to state that, though he 
has imitated, he has not exactly copied, and that his imitation suftgient^ 

artistical to constitute a distinct book. I 

•*» 

Firtt Reftort upon Experim^ils upon the Actuji of Sea and River Water, tjc. 

Mallet, M.B.I‘.A., &c, Pamp. 8vo, 1 plate. London, 1839. , 

The action of salt Water on iron is much greater thg.n that 6f fresh y^ater j 
but cll the different phenomena * which take place haiys neft beei^ yct'satir- 
fact^ri^y accounted for. This ^port briefly recapitulates all^that has be6n 
hitherto publi^he^ on the subject, and points but the trick of expeHcnent that 
ought* to be pursued in future ihvestigations. * 
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2^e Use and Advahtxtges of Pearsot^s Draining Phugh, By T.\i. Bo(]geSv 
Esq., M,P. ‘ e 

This plough has been described and figured in the Enb^dopadia of Agri- . 
culture, 2d edit. p. ’^lO. We should be glad to know from an/ correspondent 
wh^her it is much used, as we know only of one instance, that of Sir C, M. 
Burrell, M.P., at Knepp Castle. 

• 

Phe Visitor's Guide to Knole, in, the County if Kent, with Catalogues of Oie . 

• Pictures contained in the Mansion ; a Genealogical Descent of the SackvUle 
Family ; a^fl Biographical Notices of the principal Persons whose Portraits 

form Part oj^ the ColU'ction, By J. H.^rad}', F.R.A.S, Illustrated with 
engravings on wood by Bonner, Sly, and others. Fodlscap 8vo, numerous 
woodcuts. • • 

A very interesting guide to one of the most remarkat>]e old family mansions, 
or we might even say palaces, in England. Thu biographical notices of the 
portraits are very curious, and the descriptions of old trees, and other par- 
ticulars in the park an<l gardens will»amiise Jtlfe gartlerner ; while the architect 
will be instructed by the engravings of different parts of the house, and of 
the ancient furniture, more partkularly of the fireplace, fire dogs, chairs, 
tripods, rnSsks, sconces, &c. 

Remarks on Mr. Fsjifs Theory of Centripclal Storms, 4-Cji^yW. C. Redfield. . 
Pamp. 8 VO, pp. 32. New York, 1839. 

Mr. llcilfield endeavours to show the physical impractical lility of a centri- 
petal movement in the atmosphere, over a surface of several hundred miles 
in diameter, towards the centre of a stoIMT^ aUeging that, instead of the 
accumulation which must inevitably result from a cbntripetal movement in the 
air, its state of diffusion, or centrifugal movement, is known by the indications 
of the barometer to be unusually increased. To understand the subject 
thoroughly, the pamphlet must be studied in all its details. 

• 

Revue gcnhalc d* Architecture el des Travaux Publics, 4'c. General Review 
of Architecture and Puplic IVorlcs; a Ji^urnal for Architects and Engneers, 
Antiquaries, Builders, and Projmetors. Conducted by M. Cesar Daly, 
Architecte. No. I. Iinp.^to, pp. 64, 3 lithographs and numerous wood- 
cuts, Paris, 1839. • ^ • 

This is the^commencement of an architectural magazine, and jt promises to 
be ofte of a very superior description, in jpoint of paper, printing, and cn- 
pravings, »This first numberf after a general introduction pointing out the 
importance of the art of building, contains articles on the history of Byzantine 
architecture, illu»tratefl by five plans and three elevations of celebrated Byzan- 
tine churches or catnedrals ; on tl^. importance of architectaral museums ; the 
theory of suspension bridges ; on a new system of carpentry ift wood and in 
iron ; on Iptiunens. and different modes of enrtploying them ; and. lastly, 
one on certain builuings, built of unburiQ: bricks, found in the South of Kussia. 

I The bricks are formed of compressed earth, and the walls bear a close 
resemblance to those built in the pise*mann€;f of the French. This article, 
as well as the last, is illustrated with several wood-engravings.* The numbei^ 
ftincluoes w^h several pages of reviews and miscellaneous intelligence, includ- 
ing ajreview of a work by M. Tesscreng on the public works of Belgium and 
Fftmce. To>ill engaged in building or ftigineering pursuits, and to country 
gentlemen who wish to keep# pace with the ^ogress of the times in their 
kflo^ledge of territorial improvement, such a periodic^} cannot but beibccept- 
able: to*thosswho have a ta^e for architecture it must be more especially ^ 
ij^teresyng^ 

British Almanack^ the Sot^ty for the Jj^ifustSn of Us^ Knowlcdg^el fyr 
ike Yj/if 1840. Sm. 6vo, pp;96. London. 1839. 
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Th^ Cmnpamon to the Almanack: or Year Book of general Information for 1840. 

Sin. Svo^ pp. 263. JLondon, 1839. 

These volunnes possess their usual value as almanacks, though the Com* 
panion contaikls rather less than it did last year of matter iivhich cai? be 
rendered directly available to the gardener as such. Tnere is, as usual, an 
excellent article on metropolitan improvements, and on the churchy and o"lher 
public buildings erectirg in different parts of the country. Next yw, we hope 
this article will contain some account of the public gardens or arborctums 
forming in different parts di the country, as at Leeds, Bath, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Derby, &cc, ; and by tliat time, also, we hope the gardc^n in the Innen 
Circle, Regent’s Park, will have m^de some progress. 


miscellaneous intelligence. 

Art. 1. Ge^ieral Notices. 

The Peach and the Nectarine the sanAf Species, — Dec. 1. 1835. Planted 
twenty stones of peaches, which had been kepfr in sand since August last. 
Sept. 1839. These stones Came up the fallowing summer ; one of the trees 
bore fruit in 1838, and proved to be a nectarine of excellent flavour; another 
tree fruited this ye^^l839), and is iJso a nectarine (free stAne) of excellent 
quality; proving tH^orrectness of your opinion, “ that the peach and nec- 
tarine are essentially the same species.” Query ? As far as this goes, is it not 
evidence that the smooth-skinned peach, or nectarine, is the more original ? — 
T, C, Brown, Farther Barton^ near Cirencester ^ Jnly^ 1838, 

Superiority of Mr, Hoare\s System of pruning the Vine, — Three years since, 

I transplanted a vine of seVeraf years’ growth, preserving the roots as long and 
uninjured as possible, against the wall of a barn in a southern aspect. The 
ground was previously trenched to the depth of 2 ft., the bottom being dry, 
and the soil calcareous. This vine was managed according to the plan recom- 
mended by Mr. Hoare ; two shoots being left last autumn for bearers, and two 
cut down for new wood. This spring, the two shoots, each having twelve 
buds, with the buds on the stools, and one or two pushed from the old stem, 
produced 152 hunches, most of them very large. 8ix other vines, managed 
on^the same plan, were full of promise, and no instance of failure occurred. 
This success/eoupled with the simplicity of ,Mr. Hoare’s system of pruning, 
strongly recoisimend it for adoption. If generally followed, grlipes w^oald be 
as common in Englant^ as goosejberries and 'currants; would that wefwcre 
e<pally sure of ripening them ! — Id, •- v 

A Device for serving the Bees of any Hive with Food when they need it, — 
Let the crown of the hive be perforated with a circular ^pemng 2^ in. across. 
Provide an instriAnent of the following st/’ucturc, which can only be made in 
a finished maiflier by a turner : — A circular woodeipdisb, 7^cn. across, 2| in. 
in external height, and in. in internal depth ; rts floor perforated in the 
centre by a cylii^drical funnel l^^-in. i?a height, as measured from the floor of 
the basin, and about^2 in. over. The interval betweea> the wall of the disli/ 
and the wall of the fqnnel i;$ to contain the food designed for the bees. A 
i/:ircular board, 6): in. across, nof quite f of an inch thick, perfora^d with 
numerous holes, arranged in four cqpcentric circles, and with a', large bole hi 
Its centre, 2f in. across, which admits the funnel through it, is provided to 
float on tins food. A lid, 6J- in. aerdss, or more of an inch in^^Jiickness, iltid * 
flimisheddn its central part ^/th a circular pane of glass, about 3|in. across, 
Co^'sShe funnel, float, and food, and is received into a ledge, made abdut 
fj. of fin ineb^eep on dhe innJr edge of the tpp of the wall of the^disb. In 
appWing the instrument, the base of the funnel is placed over thq oppning 
tnejtffl of the hive. Therbees pass up the funnel, vrhhse height allows them 
Iree’l&sage l^tween the top of«It and the lid : they descend tb thq^urface of 
Ihe floidinfi: board, and take their food through the holes perforated uklt. *The . 
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they need a fresh supply of food ; and the lid and the floating-board have 
each an upright peg or two fixed in them to enable him to remove eithef at 
pleasure. The advantage of the whole machine is, it Enables the bees of the 
hivg to which it is applied to take their food without bcin^ exposed to the 
weather, or without molestation from the bees of other hives» 

V understood Mr. Levett to deem himself the inventor of this excellelit 
instrument ; and this may be quite true, for no one who knows Mr. LOvett 
will doubt his veracity ; but there may have been otha* inventors of it. On 
my describing the instnimcnt to Mr.* James .lia^ett of Bury St. Edmunds 
Re stated that his late employer, the present l^r Thomas George Cullum, 
%art., had possessed a similar instrument nine or ten years ago, but with the 
lid made wholly of glass. A neighbour of Mr. Levett’s turns and makes the 
bee-dishes, and sells them at 3s. 6d. each. Mr. Levett spoke very approvingly 
of Jonas de Gelien’s work called the Bee^Vresei'ver (Lontlon, 1829, 8vo, 
pp. 134, price 3s.). — /. /J. * . 

To destroy IVonns. — A correspondent has sent us M'Ddbgurs recipe, which 
is : — Roll the lawn twice ; then wattw it with lime water, at the rate of one 
pint of lime to ten gallons of water. Tl\p *operatiop, twice performed, will 
destroy every worm, with^t ir\juring the grass. Or, mix a quarter of an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate with 4hree gallons of water, and the same cflect 
will be pr«Iuced. — A Suhsci-iba\ 

Wettorstedfs falcnl Metal, — We recQinmend gardeners^ who are curious in 
making tallies for plants in pots to make trial of thic^Sietal. It will take 
the impression of types or figures almost as well as lead, while it is stifFer, and 
less likel>to bend by frost or heat. It appears, also, to be equally durable as 
lead. We are not aware that it has yet been tried for piping, either for heat* 
ing by hot \Natcr, or conveying water undei '^und for fountains, &c., but we 
think it well deserves a trial for these purposes. 

Grafting the Lilac on the Ash, — This season 1 grafted the different species 
of lilac upon the common ash, in accordance witu some information 1 re- 
ceived from a friend (Mr. Wolff‘, jun.), while 1 lived in Paris. I do not recol- 
lect to have seen any account of any one having tried the same in this 
country, Wc had grafted here about three dozen ashes, varying from 4 ft, to 
10 ft. in hdcht with the, common and Persian lilac; and I am happy to say 
that the result has exceeded niy most sanguine expectations ; for we nave now 
growing about twenty fine libalthy plants, with branches from 1 ft. to 18 in. 
long, which I hope, in another year, to see cofered with bloo^. They were 
i;raftad in April, after the lilacs nad made considerable shoots. I would there- 
forefhdvise that the scions bettiikcn off in January or Februafy, in order to 
retard th^ir vegetating too spon for the iffocks. Would not the pendulous 
ash form a beautiful object by having its branches grafted with Persian lilac ? 
— J, &coU, M^forde Nursery y Sept. 7. 1839. 

Use of Lime in Planting Trees, — In most plantations there is a loss of 
about 8 per cqpt on t|m plants, Trom frost or other caiisesf and the great 
object of the forester i? Jp accelerate and secure 4heir growth the first year. 
On this head we tan give a useful Ijnt from the experience of Darnaway. 
One hundred and i^ty acres have, within the last tw^ or ftiree years, been 
planted there without a single instance af loss, and this has been achieved by 
a very simple process, which merits tbe name and thfl honourssof a discovery. 
€t is nftrely* putting a small quantity of liml into the hole in which the plant 
is la|jd. Aflout four bushels of lime will suffice for an acre : it is thorou^ly 
mixed and jpeorporated with the iboukl, before the plant is inserted. The 
effect of the lime is to push ^ the growth of|the plant in its fir8| and most 
Ifre^rious stage ; new fibres begin to form andraroi^ from the tapnSot, and 
not 'only»is thg growth of the plant secured, 4ut it isadvanc;^ in a ddUble 
ration coi^arei^ with^the ordinary system where no ume is Hbd. We saw 
this process in operation two years and were not a little anxious «s to 
the resu^ oft the li|^e. We Jiad great faith in the sagacity and pf metical 
hnowl^e of Mr. Cutlar, the forester, but confess wo had a dou^t. that 
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liming the plant would force it on prematurely, and that after a brief season 
of remarkable growth it would be found deficient in stamina, and decline as 
rapidly as it had arisen. Experience and observation have dispelled these 
. fears. The plants are thriving steadily and vigorously in the most exposed 
parts of the forest ; and, the dangerous period of their existence being over, 
ttierc seems no doubt that they will co tinuc to assert and roauitmn tbeir 
superiority of growth over their brethren of the forest. Indeed, we anticipate 
that in a short time Itihc will be universally used for this purpose, as it is in 
' the operations of agricultpic. The pOTson that first used lime for manuring 
his land in Iloss-shire was Major Mackenzie of Fodderty, and many of his 
neighbours shook their heads in wonderment and pity at the luJoption of such 
a scheme for ** burning up the land.**’ The worthy major, however, triumphed 
over all the un^believcrs of the district, and has lived to see the universal 
adoption of lime, as* ^ell as another potent auxiliary of the soil, bone dust. 
May we not hope for a similar result as to the application of lime in our 
forest plantations f With respect to quality of soil, we need only remark 
that, wherever ferns grow strong^ and akimdantly, oaks will thrive and prosper; 
and it is on a soil of this dbscriptv>n that' lime has been found to answer in 
the nurture of plants. {Inverness Courier, Oct. Ig. 18.39.) 

Aeitf Kinds of Wheat , — therewith give«you the particulars of the cultiva- 
tion of fift^’-five sorts of wheat which you so kindly submitted “to me for 
experiment. The% conclusion arriv..d at from the cultivation of the small 
r wheats^ (/Mticum l^aiiviim) may be briefly stated, viz. that they are every 
one inferior to the most approved sorts grown in the district, with which they 
were compared. The Blc de Lammas rouge sans harbe is probably the best, 
bein^ hardy, ^ healthy, and productive, and the grain being of good quality, 
but It is deficient in produce oMuaw, and from its velvety chaff is liable to 
be damaged from wet iif harvesting. The Poulards or Rivets promise 
better. Three varieties have chosen for further experiment ; Patineill^ 
blanc d’orient, for its superior grain, Poiilardc d’ Auvergne a epilony, for early 
maturity and productiveness, and also Ble de St. Helena. I need scarcely say 
that the experiment has been highly interesting in affording an opportunity 
for observation, and especially in exemplifying the diflerence of habit in the 
same plant, some varieties being feund so much more liable to be affected 
by mildew, red gum, fly, or lodging, than others. — Clarke, Saffron 
Walden, Nov, 15. 1839. 

Siida Abiitil jn L,, a malvaceous annual, Ijas lately l>een brought into cul- 
ture by W. Taylor, F.L.S , of Holbrooke, near Ipswich. From experiaients 
it appears that the plants succeed best when sown in May, as they arrive at 
perfection in three months and a half. The guLntity of seed requred for an 
acre, when sown in drills, is about 8 lb. Mr.<^Taylor sowed 5 rods of ground 
at Old Brompton, which produced 50 lb. of fibre, or at^,ther rate of 15 cwt. 
of saleable fibre per acre. Sonic of the ^re he had manufactured into ex- 
cellent ropes, by Mr. Buckingham, hemp and flax ma|f.ifacture8. Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury. The maceration of the smaller staljws is finished ii?, about six 
days, and of thq, larger in twelve daj s. ilfalva crispa, M, peruviana, and 
M, mauriti^na also produce fibre which might be applied to the same pur - 1 
pose as that of iS'ida Abutilon more especially Afdlva crlspa, a very common 
|Lnnual in British gardens. — W, T. London, Nov, 1839. 

Madia sattva, — This new oil plan^ first brought into notice i^t^ this Maga^ 
zinc by M. Hertz of Stuttgard, has been grown on a considerable scal^ lost 
summer, by Mr. Taylor, at Holbrooke, near Ipswich. One aerttof very peter 
stiff clw 1.3am, which other\^iue would have been left a naked fallow, was 
mwn ofi March 5. with 5 lb. of seed; and, about the middle of August, the 
crop was mo^ and dried like'liay, and carri^i to the barn ^and Ifhreshcd. 
The produce was 33 bushels of fine seed : S.biisnels of this seed weiffh 321) lb. ; 
U3d,%20lb. yielded 50lb.^of oil, and 1081b. of oilcake. The total pro- 
ilice^ 8f the aerd' was 2501b. of oil, and ^;10lb. ofsoilcakeJ l^e on is 
ivorth«5^. a gAloff of 7 lb.; so ^ that, independently of the y^ue ^the oil- 
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cake as food for cattle^ and of the straw as manure, the oil pr((duced nearly 
9/. per acre. — W, T, London, Nov. 1839. 

Three new improved Kdchen^Ran^et. — I have within 1:he last week seen in 
operation three different specimens of an improved kitchen-range (said to be 
" patented’'), and all* founded on the Arnott principle of econodiising the fuel 
usc^ and giving the utmost effect to the neat produced. The first is tlA 
invention of Mr. Brown, an ironmonger of Luton, Beds. Its appearance is 
that of an ordinary range with oven and boiler, v ith the front and top of the 
> fire-grate shut in, •and the space beneath the bottom also partially enclosed. 
The fireplace is cased with fire-brick on the back and sides, and an iron plate 
fforins the front, which, becoming red hot, supplies the heat necessary 
for roasting ; when not in use for that purpose, it is screened by an outer 
plate sliding in grooves on cither side : a portion of thS top plate is remov- 
able to adbrd an opportunity of boiling, frying, broiling, •Ac. * The fire plays 
round the oven, and partly under the boiler, and the vd^oiir escapes by a pipe 
into a chimney or otherwise. The top forms a hot plate.* The space under 
the grate bottom in front is enclosed in part with talc, and the drawer for 
receiving the ashes occupies the remainder^ *Theae (^pn be no doubt of the 
improvement effected in tlds range in the avoidance of smoke and dust, 
economy of fuel, &c., over the cbuimon range ; Jthe oven and boiler appear 
to act as v«cll, too, in every respect ; and the inventor assured me that he had 
roasted a leg of •mtton by the red-hot plgte of 19^ lb. w'eh^ht. This range is 
made in different sizes, and sold at from 7 to 10 guineas ^nch. 

The second, viz. Wright’s Kitchen-Range (see Vol. XV. p. 728.), is to 
be seen in«operation daily in Arthur Street, near the Monument. The only 
difference between it and the above appears to be, that in the latter the front 
of the fire-grate is enclosed with talc, and;^ough this talc it is said that 
sufficient heat is radiated to roast meat. It is all» provided with the neces- 
sary appurtenances for boiling, steaming, frying, and broiling. These in- 
cluded, the price is from 30 to 40 guineas. 

The third kitchen-range is now exhibiting in White Lion Court, CornhilL 
k dispenses with the means of roasting, and has two ovens in the larger-sized 
range, and only one in the smaller. It has a boiler above the oven, and a 
hot-closet under. This is also fitted wil;Ji stew-pans and fish-kettle, the top 
forming a hot plate. The price of the smaller ones is 13/. ; that of the larger 
from 35/. to 45/. —IK. Wilds.* Hei^fard, Dec. 1839. 

Kirkwood's Stove . — This stove consists of two distinct part£(| An outside 
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case of thin sheet irt)n, which may be removed gt pleasure ; and an iSside 
stove or^&]fiace which may he used eitheriwith or withoift the outside case. 
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5. is a perspective view of the stove with its case ; jfig, 6. a view of the 
stove or fireplace with the case removed ; Jig, 7. a section showing its con- 
struction. The arrows mark the direction of the smoke in tlie descending 
flue, a is the smoke-pipe that enters the chiinnc 3 ^j(m) at the bottom, which 
may in ordinary cases be closed by an iron plate (/). The smoke-pipe enters 
through the bottom plate of the stove (i^), in which is a groove {k 4r) filled 
with sand to receive the bottom of the outside case, r c is a conical piece with a 
ledge to receive the cylindrical trunk (d d) which forms the fireplace ; c opiate 
forming the bottom of the ashpit and part of the flue ; f a plate which :brm8 
the back of the fireplace, and al&O pan of th^. flue ; g the fire-gr^te ; h the 
ashpit ; j the cover of the stove, halt of whioli turns on a centre, and may be 
left more or less open, and by which, also, the fuel i& introduced, i. is the 
valve by which aj,r is admitted to the stove, when the odtside case is in use. 
Now, it will be observed, when the outsidei^ case is on, no air qan come at the 
fire but what is admitted through the valve (i), and tile rate of combjistion will 
be accordingly ; also, by partidly opening the top (J) of the firepKMe, a con- 
siderable quantity of ^he air admitted* into the case wi^ descend through the 
flue, without coming in contact with«the burning fuel. The heat ^thus com- 
municated to the outsidt;^ case ^ay be vfry moderate, while a sufficiently high 
‘temperature may be maintained hi the inside stove, and also in the chimney;^ 
to insure an ascending current that will completely carry away all the noxious 
products of the combustion. It wilkbe dearly seen, that the pi^nciple o'f this 
stove cot^ists in enclosing the body of the f^eplace with an air-tight case 
much {larger than the fireplade itself removable at pleasure, and not in con- 
tactor connected with* it : 60 < 4 t will be of no consequence in^what^fornt the 
inside stove is made, biit it may, by modifying it^form, ke rendered subservient 
to nsfiiDy domestic and useful purposes. — WiUiam Kirkwood, ^Edinburgky Julg; 
1839. c « c ^ 

Pddmt A printed notice respecting these stoveil''ti|^ been 
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kindly sent us by Mr. M*Nab of the Experimental GardeiH Inverleith. Mr# 
White is an ironmonger in Haddington, and uses these stoves for heating 
public buildings, dwelung-houses, and plant structures. When Mr, M‘Nab 
called on him, he found one of his stoves in a pit, and another in a vinery ; 
and the general impsession on Mr. M‘Nab*s mind is, that the* stove is ad- 
miri^y adapted for horticultural purposes, where coke or cinders can be pro- 
cured as fuel ; for, like l^rkwood’s stove, and Arnott’s, it will not succeed 
with any kind of fuel that will run or cake. We have Written to Mr. White 
» for a sketch of his stove, and the prices of different sizes ; and in the mean 
tilhe we conclude with the following quotation froniTvir. M'Nab’s paper. 

• " Of late years I visited most of the stoves and green-houses of emi- 
nence in this country, where I had an opporWinity of witnessing all the varieties 
of heating by steam, hot water, and flues; and in alhtne waste of fuel is 
considerable, notwithstanding that every new' method trfes tb vie with the 
preceding in saving of fuel. In all, the expense of apparatus is great ; and 
the apparatus is often so complicated, that its managenient*must only be in- 
trusted to very careful individuals; whereas, Mr. White’s apparatus is not 
expensive, and the management can be wholly Intrusteckto female servants or 
boys, as there is no possibility of its going wrong, or of the fire going out 
before all the coke is consumed, lihe consiimption of coke entirely depends 
on the quantity of air allowed to enter. Large stoves will be found very ad- 
vantageous to those houses intended for^ithc growth of ^opical orchideous 
plants; and the smaller stoves, from their simplicity and^heapness of fuel, 
and trifling cost of erection, will be found highly desirable to those individuals 
wishing smgll green-houses for their own amusement.” — J, M^Nab, Edin^ 
huTghy Sept, 10 . 1839 . 

A Carriage Talking-Tubc, as a substitute common checkstring, is a 

very great improvement, especially for invalids.^ * It may be described as 
merely a tubular string, which, by applying the lips at one end, may be spoken 
through to the coachman, who holds the other end in his hand. It is made 
chiefly of India rubber, w'as invented in Paris, and is manufactured in London 
by* Carson and Fink, in Bond Street. 

Degradation^ as an Element of Punishments — There appears to me to be 
an essentia], almost obvious, yet much over]poked error, in annexing unneces- 
sary degradation to punishment, which cannot be too strongly pointed out and 
deprecated. It is vice that dbgrades ; and though punishment, as presup- 
posing past vice and present subiection, is, by tHte prejudices rat;|ier than the 
reason^f mankind, considered degrading also ; yet, being of the nature of an 
atonement, it ought not, abstraatfy, to wear this aspeqjt (any more than the 
paymentof^ just debt, or Othei compensatiofl for wrong inflicted) ; and in the 
case of our children, and others jp whom we are really interested, it does not 
wear it ; the natiq^al ii^ulse and principle of kind and judicious parents being 
not to aggravate the* infliction or , punishment by disdain, tgit, on the con- 
trary, to prove, l^y conci^ng care and kindness, that it is awasded on prin- 
ciple, and qpt in passion ll^^ustraiiana, by Capt. Maoonochie.) Thanks to 
enlightened and ben^olent individual„who gave utterance to this sentiment, the 
;nere hearing of whicb^does the heart good. Would thtg: it i^ere universally 
[lelieved and acted on, not only in the case of governments and their subjects, 
t)ut in that of masters and servants or apprentices. 


Art. IL Foreign Notices* 

• RUSSIA. 

CJSbmTfDTf Qcioher^ 1839. --How often do Lmuse, F|collecting yourbetAi** 
tiful gar^ns in Iglnglaitl, whiAi hardly acknowledge the chilling blasts of 
a^ter ; ^htse evergreens cheat one into the idea of eternal spring I Hdw 
different here !• My trees havejost almost i^l thefr leaves all my handiest 
vegetabljffSre crowde^bto the back of my greqn-houses ; mp broccoli pi^kea 



Foreign Notices : ^IndiOf Australia* 

together to be roofed with mats against the snow, and all around me wear- 
ing the appearance of desolation. In two or three weeks the ground will put 
on its white livery, and we shall not behold the face of the earth till the 
middle of A]iril. Thus gardening is much more difficult with us than in 
^our far happier climate; for every thing tender here, if not housed, is 
^destroyed during the winter, and, when the sun resumes its vigoue, all 
bursts upon us like thought. 

1 have been much'struck by a letter published in the Russian papers, by a 
retired officer residing o^ his estates* stating that a peasant in his neighbour - 1 
hood cured the hydrophobia, but, as always is the case, kept his secret. Un 
getting some of his powders, he found seeds among them wbith had not been 
pounded. He sow^d them, and [froduced the Ldtus ornithopodibides, which, 
and similar plants gathered in the fields, he dried, when the seeds ripened, 
in a cool oven* anci tl^en pounded all but the root to powder. ■ He adminis- 
tered a soup-spoonful to man and to the smaller animals, and two to the 
larger ones. He^has cured several of thejatter, and one man ; and begs the* 
medical people throughout the empire to give the thing a trial, and let him 
know the result. It i4 inconceivable how many excellent remedies the 
peasantry in this country possess, if they weae only known. 1 have two 
instances among my own relations. A very clever medical man had exhausted 
every remedy to cure an inveterate ague without success ; whereas, a peasant . 
removed the coii^aint immediate!)'. The other was a iffim-servant, whose 
arm, on account ^ a number of sores, the medical men had condemned to 
be amputated. As he would not consent, a woman took him in band, and 
effected a cure, and his arm is as healthy as mine. • 

I have not time to go through the remedies against the black insect on 
cherry trees [? the slimy gyuliflTfcnthredo cerasi] ; but, finding my gardener had 
neglected them, I got angl^, and reflecting that they had moist glutinous jackets, 

1 took handfuls of the dry mould about the trees, dusted them heartily, and 
they ail disappeared. This is an easy way of clearing cherry trees. — R. C\ 

INDIA. 

T//e Improvement of the Agriculture and Hw'ltculture of India is now as- 
siduously attended to by the £asf. India Company, who are inviting botanists 
and cultivators to send seeds of every description of useful plant to the Com- 
pany’s house in London ; and who, on their part, are distributing an immense 
iffimber of iv^eds of all kinds from different parts of the extensive territory 
under their^ government. The superiiitenclcnce of this depaftment ie dele- 
gated to Professor Rciylc ; than whom there* is not a more liberal-minq^d, in- 
telligent, and active individual connected withothe Society’s affairs. — Cond, 

AUSTRALIA. 

Casilereagh Street, Sydney, May 4. 18^’,9. — I rode down to Mr. M^Leay’s 
villa, at Elizabeth Bay {see Vol. XIH. p. 587.), soi^e four 05 five months ago, 
tufil was really never more enchanted with any sppt in my life ; C|urtainly I do 
not remember any place, either in GVeat Britain or Ireland, with which I was 
so much taken at ^st sight. After passing along a (^.ill road, in a rough ui^^ 
finished state, a turning brinjgs you* near the house ; and you look down on 
the gardens »that dediine towwds the bay, glimpses of which you catch 
through the trees ; the gardensT»eii^ relieved by two or three masseaof stofte- 
work, one a beautiful bridge, and fte others, I conclude, the i^alls of^ tanks. 
You then come upon the house, S^sqiihre building with a doone. The ^nost 
strikingc^jart of the effect hepe is a lawn extei^ing before the house, without a 
shruH or flower, aud ^ermiHating in a dwarf stone wall, slightly curved, %nd 
wHh scroll ends, fropi whichp there are steps leading into tbp gardens below. 
From this lawn you get an extensive view of the ha^ur, the view^ihg con- 
fiflbd on each side by th^c foliage of the trees ; and, below, a thousand hues 
jpf t#ees and shf ubs seem to t^iropt you to grander in^ a gaiUen^ delicious 
fiha4e and ctolifess. The bovise was in an unfinisheostate and^^ehmd it 
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and on the sides still in the rough. The only perfect parts appeared to be the 
lawn and garden ; indeed^ the garden was in a very* forwyd state eleven years 
ago. It occurred to me, that it was the introduction of fhe stonework that 
made this place so striking; aided, perhaps, by the great descent from the 
house to the water. • ^ ^ ^ 

Yon are anxious to be informed of the difference between a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney and one at Camberwell or Peckham ; particularly as 
to the laying out of tbe gardens, and the kinds of shrubsfand lowers. There 
•is not, to the best of my recollection, aify great diffcgjence. The laying out is 
similar ; the difference in the flowers, &c., consists in the presence of large 
luxuriant masset^f geraniums [pelargoniums] and roses ; and the shrubs are 
mostly such as have been allowed to remaiff in the ground since it was in a 
wild state, mostly casuarinas and banksias. Occasionally th| young gums 
(Eucaiy^pti) are left, and make a pleasant variety in th^ tree way. There is 
not much of the cottage style introduced for our villas they are mostly 
•square houses of two stories. This, I believe, is the most economical form of 
construction, and consequently adopted 4)y our great folks. , 

The droughts to which we are so •continually siTbject render abortive all 
attempts at maintaining a garden in the English style ; and point out to me, 
that stonework, and terraces, and •large shady ttecs, the characteristics of 
Hindostanei^ gardens, are more suited to our climate than English lawns and 
flower-beds. Yoif seem to be labouring ^nder an impr^ion that we are 
much warmer here than is the fact. Doubtless, when the ^lony commenced, 
and before there were any clearings to admit the winds, it was very hot : but 
the climate has now changed ; considerable refrigeration has resulted from the 
clearings, and now wc have fires for six months in the year. 1 have a fire- 
place for coals in every room of the house I il^^iioj^side in in Sydney. The 
increased refrigeration does not appear to have any effect upon the droughts, 
which are occasioned by our position, and by the absence of any high moun- 
tains. Further to the north, where you would expect more heat and less 
moisture, they have more rain, and intense frosts on the high lands. In my 
ophiion, neither the Port Philip country nor Australia Felix will by and by 
be thought half so much of as our northern districts. There is more rain, 
more elevation , more vurietf% in a geologicakpoint of view, not only in compo- 
sition bu%in construction, and all the productions of the tropics may be grown 
in the neighbourhood of wheat and barley ; whilst the elevation of the interior 
affords ample grazing tracts for sheep, which are'not so subject «Co disease ds 
they ar^ in the^outh, in consequence of the excessive droughts iq^id cold, and 
occasijjinally excessive rains. To the north, ^ river ha&>becn latterly explored 
at Shoal Bay. This proves to be the largest river, or, rather, salt-water inlet, 
in the whole colony ; being a milte wide for eighty miles up, and deep water, 
with a magnificeni: cjiftitrv. WA expect that all the wool from Liverpool 
Plains and that country will now be ^hipped from this river. — •JoAn Thompson, 

• ARTrill. Dorm^tic Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

A Subscription Botamc Garden at ^ath may nowjiie considered as fairly 
establishfd; our correspondent Mr. W. H. Baxter, the son of Mr. Baxter of 
the Oxford il^otanic Garden, author of tlgit excellent work British Flowering 
Plantsfhcmg afmointed curator. — Cot^, 

* JSdry St, Fdmunds Botanical Library, — ^ A library being ind^ensable to a 
botanic garden professing to cultivate the more" yire and beamiful plants of 
recent introduction, and the present mode of publishing»periodicals beiif| t -90 
expensive And voluminoiy for individuals, it is |»roposed to devote a room in 
tbg gardaff (gccessible to subscribers only, at 5s, per annum, payable to tjie 
curator) for the reception of works already in nossession of the superintend- 
ant ; and ^^iscnaple himjlskould aSBulHcient number of subscriners, be obtained^ 
to ftfhoisb additiopal means of practical inforraatioh, by introducing allf the 
standard publicatioift. — H, T, Nov, 4. 1839. , 
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7%e Chester Kitrserv^ containing upwards of 70 acres, was purchased 
Messrs. F. and J. Dickson, in 1836; and a correspondent informs us Uiat it 
is now laid out and arranged in a manner superior to most nurseries in this 
kingdom. Along the main walks, there are specimen trees and shrubs of all 
the finer kinds ; and so favourable are the soil and situation, and so mild the 
‘'climate, that the plants scarcely suffered anything from the winter of 1^37-8. 
The number of species and varieties of Coniferse in this nursery exceeds a 
hundred, of every oiie of which there is a specimen planted out, — T, B, 
Memchester^ Dec^ 1839. . ^ ^ • 

Mr. Nichols of Blunacsioncy as a Landscape-Gardener. — This gentleman, 
the author of Village Memoirs^ displayed great taste in layiitg out grounds. 
His own residency, Blundestone^ near Lowestoft, is mentioned by Uray and 
others as a remarkably beautiful place, and it was entirely his own creation. 
Though a clergyman,^as well as a man of property, he not only found time to 
improve his own estate, but, as Mr. Fcnn informs us, he planned the grounds 
of a great numbeV of gentlemen in his neighbourhood : as Sir Thos. Gooch^ 
Benacre Hall ; Sir Edmund Bacon, Bavciiingham Hall ; Sir Thos. Beauchamp, 
Proctor, Langley Ha^l ; and many otlurs.” — T. Fcnn. Becdes^ Oct. 29. 
1839. 

PiisonGardcning. — In the New Prison, Clerken well, one prisoner is employed 
as a gardener. He cultivates the prison garden, the produce of which is princi- 
p^ly for the use .pf the governor^ it also furnishes celer^f Iccks, and parsley 
for the prisoners^ soup. Other prisoners are occasionally employed to assist 
the gardener, and for the sake of their health. {Fourth Rcfiort of the Inspec- 
tors of the Prisons of the Metropolis^ as quoted in the Morn. Chrous. Oct. 30.) 

English Elms. — We are anxious to draw the attention of nurserymen, and 
country gentlemen who argj.flBUters, to the different varieties of English elm 
grown in the Canterbury Nursery. These varieties have been described in Vol. 
XllI, p. 28., and also in our Arboretum^ vol. hi. p. 1373. ; but the elm is such 
an infiuential tree in the scenery of every country in which, as in England, it is 
generally planted, and it is so peculiarly an English tree, that it will bear being 
brought more than once or twice before our readers. Having to order a col- 
lection of these elms from Mr. Masters, for the Derby Arboretum, we requested 
him to send us specimens of this year’s shoots of average length of iiis different 
species and varieties, and the following are the measurements : ^ 

Sfimmer shoot Summer shoot 

of 1839. ^ _ of 1839. 

U'lMOS* s. ft. in. mont^na ** in. 

campdstris Arh. Brit. p. 1375 3 6 rugosa, p. 1398 - - *.3 6 

klba, p. 1375 - - 3 lO nlfijor, p. 1398 - i - 4 10 

acutifolia, p. 1375 - 4 6 I minor, p. 1398 • -30 

stricta, p. 1375 - - 3 6 p^ndula, p.^l39S - -20 

vlrens, p. 1875 - - 4 6 I* fastigiata, p. 1399 - - 4 0 

viminalil; [>. 1375 - - 3 0 crUpn^. 1399 • - - 1 6 

suEerosa vulgaris, p. 1395 - 5 0 glabra v^eta (the Hun^ ig- . 

fdliis variqgatis, p. 1395 - 1 % don elm), p. 1404 - 7 Q 

klba, p. 1395- c . - 2 0 major, p^l 404 - - 4 C 

montana, p. 1398 - - 3 * 9 pdndula, p. 1405 • -50 

The comparative growth of ^lese elms will be displayed in the llerby Ar- 
boretum, and, we trust, be the iiHians of the more general ifitroduction in 
plantations of the more rapid-growing l&nds. — Cond, ^ « 

A^cerJLobclUk — This spec^, thou^ one o£ the most beautiful of the acers, 
with 4 leaf having the fine ^ning surface of A. jplatanoides, and the textune of 
A.^obtusktum, with ajitriped ^ark like that of A. striktum, is^almoat unknown 
in the nurseries. It*^ may be interesting to hultivaf^rs to^ tie that 

th^e is a large tree of it in the collectioa at Croomc, near WAcSter, fijbm 
which grafts, should ^uppe^, might be obtained and in some years it 
ilpens saeds4— Clarke. Crgome Park, Oct. 12. 18 j5, 
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A^cer criHcum. — tf any doubt exists in the mind any perron, that this 
species is the same as A. heterophjllum, they may satisfy^ it at this moment at 
< Syon, and also at Croome. At the former place, the large^ tree, perhaps the 
largest and the best crown in the world, has all the leaves on its^branches lobed, 
and those on the sucKfers rising from the collar of the tree all oblong lanceolatei^ 
At Cfoome the tree has been clipped, and on the upper part of it the leaves 
are lobed, while, on all the places most cut with the shears, they are oblong, 
twice or thrice the length of the lobed leaves, and with&ut the least appear- 
hnge of lobes. — W, Chrke. Croome Park, Oct, 1 2. (639. 

^Trees and Shrubs in Croome Park which suffered by the winter of 1837-8. 
— Ptelea trifoliHia, Afespilus canariensis [?], Sheph^d/a canadensis, Eleeigmis 
arcentea, ilfdrus papyrifera, several rhodod&idrons, azaleag, and andromedas. 
-d^butus Andracnne much hurt, iigdstrum chin^nscj Jl5ft. high, killed. 
Eriobdtrya japdnica, against a wall in a warm situation, kjlled. Many common 
and Portugal laurels and laurustinuses killed to the ground, and many alive 
knd doing well. All the large cypresses that you so much admired are alive, 
and looking well. — Id. • • . * , . 

Heracleum asperrimum. — About twb years*ago I received from Mi-. William 
Christy three seeds of //eradlea?M asperrimum, which I immediately sowed, 
and have now a most gigantic plant df it growing iff my nursery grounds. Its 
height is 10 ft. ; tl^ dower stem, which sujmorts several lateral shoots, is 16 in. 
in circumference, producing 36 umbels oPbeautiful white flowers, which are 
now beginning to set their seed. The circumference of the plant at the ex- 
tremity of its leaves is 60 ft. The whole together forms a magnificent coup 
and iS strikingly grand. If you think this worth publishing in 3'our 
valuable Magazine, it is at your service, or if you should wish any of the seeds, 

I shall be most happy to send you a quantity' \k#»^soon as they are ripe.— 
Bernard Saunders, Sept. 1839. 

• We have had H, asperrimum 12 ft. high, and it has grown 14 ft. high in a 
moist situation at Bromley Hill. — Cond, 

^ew Annuals raised in the Clapton Nursery, — Ei\poi6rium odoratissimum 
Graham, raised from seeds received from Mr. Morrison, Heal dd Monte in 
Mexico, along with seeds of jSSlvia pktens, Pentstemon geniiajioides coccinea, 
and many other good-looking plants, which have not yet flowered. A new 
Trachyml^ne [Didlscus], and a new and curious Lobelia, both raised from seeds 
sent direct to us from the Swan River by Mr. Drpmmond. The Trachymene 
is a veiT beautyul plant, only difl'eriiig from T. cseriilea in its colour, which is 
pink ; /ind if sown early in the spring on a slight hot-bed, and planted out in 
May, ft will make a fine addition to our beyder anniAls. — H, L, Clapton 
Nursery, N9v. 23. 1839. • 

B,hod&rdhe MansUm.^-^ A speef^uen was presented to us by Captain Mangles, 
about 18 in. high%yd4in. broad; with above a 1000 flowers expanded, and 
twice as many in the bud. The piUnt was brought to this extraordinary size 
by Mr. Goode, f(freraan ^ Mr. Henderson, of the Pine-apple Hursery, 
ware Road.* The seeds we^ sown April^. in peat, ifith a little loam, in pots. 

i n May, the plants were transplanted, ^ile in the seed-leaf^and they were 
ubsc^uently shifted si^^ different times ti|J about the midffle of August : they 
were in No. 16 pots (6 in. across), and in the degree o{ perfection mentioned. 
TJ;ie Rh^anthe Manglesti has a great tendenty to grow upwards without ex- 
tending in breadth, but this is counteracteddiy frequent transplanting, so as never 
to the ro^s completely to fill th# pot. (See Ladies* Flow, Gard,,p,\B9,) 
ffoses in November, — A correspondent informs us that one of the best shows 
of /OSes which he has ever seeff in autumn was^is year growing iif Messrs. 

. Lane’s N^sery, at Great Berkhampstead, where tbeji continued pro9iic\pg 
their cofltemporyneously with dahlias, tiff they ware destroyed by frost 

ourrol\%s sai^ negrly 50 varieties of roses from the above nursery, ex- 
hibited at the I^rticulturm Society’s rooms in Regent Street on Noverol^r^.; 
many of tllfm were la^ and sftowy, the corours chiefly rea and scarlet, ox 
red and purple, tad^ome of them were very fragrant. — Cona. * • 



TiJGtice of Mr. Smith of Monkwood* 

The Bokhara Clover. — Mr. Gorrie, jun., took a specimen to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society’s show, at Inverness, from plants grown by his father, 
raised from the seeds we sent him. The specimen, Mr. Gorrie, sen., informs 
us, was about 5k ft. high, with numerous branches of from 18 in. to 2 ft. in 
^length ; the plant having grown unsurrounded by others; It was just coming 
into flower about the 20th of September. It had numerous thick, strong, ^hite, 
stringy roots, apparently perennial ; leaves longer and narrower, and of a lighter 
pea«green colour th^h those of ilielilotus omcinalis. Pods racemose, orbi- 
cular, small, 2-seeded. 8tyle persistent ; flowers small, white. Stipules 
ceolaie. From the plant flowering the first year, Mr. Gorrie thinks it cannpt 
be the M. arborea. It possesses, he says, an estimable properl;f not common to 
other melilots ; via;,, that cattle eat it freely. Should it turn out a perennial, 
or even a biepnial^ Mr. Gorrie thinks it may prove useful in alternate hus- 
bandry. A patch plants were eaten readily by cows in the beginning of 
August, and the second cutting on September 23. was 2 ft. high. — Cond. 

The Caper is so rare in England, that I cannot help taking notice of it in a 
particular manner, having myself brought it to perfection in England without 
the trouble of hot-beds 3t greemhouset^ and 1 believe 1 was the first that has 
made the caper familiar to our climate. It is now about four years since ray 
friend Mr. Balle, of Camden House, refccived some caper seeds from Italy, 
which I then sowed in the scaffold holes of his garden walls, to imitate, as 
near as possible, t)\e method of th^ir growth about Touloif, and at the same 
time put several o*f the seeds into a hot-bed ; the consequence was, that those 
which were sown in the wall rubbish shot near 6 in. the same summer, and 
the few that came up in the hot-bed were scarce Sin. high the first year, 
although they were housed with the tenderest exotic plants, and those in 
the walls stood the winter,iwanout shelter. The second year those plants in 
the walls made shoots of a foot in length, while those in the pots hardly 
added 2 in. to their height. The third year, in April, I cut the shoots of the 
foregoing summer from the plants that were abroad, leaving only a bud or two 
of each near the original stem, which, the same summer, made shoots nearly 
3 ft. long, to the number of about forty upon each plant, and put out buds for 
blossoms ; but the plants in the pots did not advance above 2 in. In short, 
the last year, one single plant in tke wall had not l^ss than a quart of blossom 
buds upon it fit to pickle, and the plant perfected some of its fruit.. Thus, if 
the plant be headed down Jn the spring like a willow, it will every summer 
make a beautiful bush, and afford as good capers as grow in Italy. (Bradley'e 
Works of NtUtire, \12\j\i.3Q.) * 


Art. IV. Mr. Smith of ^tbnkvoood^ Ayrshire. 

Mr. Smith i^ one of the most enthugiSstic practicSl botanists that Scot- 
land can boaat of ; and, being now 80 years of ag^ has thi^pugh unavoidable 
YflTtumstances been redticed to a state which gJaims the sympathy of all 
his friends. Whoever is personally acquainted with tfle man, will not re- 
quire another '^ordiisaid in his behalf. To those whe^are not, we submit the 
following brief notice, drawn up frdm a private letter of his friend and neigh- 
bour, Mr. Skinner, anfl from' personal knowledge. Mr, Smith is a native of 
Ayrshire, in which country, after going through the regular routine of an 
apprentice and journeyman gardener, he went to England fh f)ur§uic of 
professional improvement, and wofiked^at Stow, Syon Houses and in sejeral 
metropqjitan nurseries. I^was some year%superintendant of the London 
Botate'c Gardens, und^er th^elebrated Mr. Curtis, founder and author of Hhe 
Botanical Magazine qpd FlorS£> Londmensis^ frejp whose kindppss, vfoen he re-- 
turned to Ayr in 1784 to commence business as a mu rsecy man. received 
700 species of hardy plaqts, which formed the foundeltion of the first pulftic 
cotlettion of an^ note made ie Scotland. JEn 1786, Alessrs.^DiqJ^son of the 
Xeitb Walk leries, Edinbi\rgh, purchased 400 species from him ; gpd many 
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other' British collections are indebted to him for plants which he received 
from London, or obtained from other sources. A more enthusiastic and dis- 
interested botanist never existed. The sight of a new plant had the power of 
enchantment over him, and so completely engrossed every feeling of his heart, 
that pecuniary matters never entered his thoughts. He was unwearied in his ^ 
instruCrtion and assistance to young gardeners ; and, in order to induce the 
youth of his native country to cultivate the study of botany, he offered in 1828^ 
by advertisement in the Ayr newspapers, to supply any* parochial school in 
^yj^shire with a collection of plants scibntificaliy aafanged, to illustrate the 
I^n(san System of Botany^ free of expense. This offer, he often regrets, was 
not accepted or^knowledged, even in a sii^le instance. With all this, the 
retired habits and extreme modesty and amiability of hi) character, joined 
with great cheerfulness, and a degree of enthusiasm that nothing can surpass, 
endeared him to all with whom he was personally acquaigte*d. W c shall never 
forget the reception which he gave us at Ayr, and at Monkwood, in LS31. 
^r. Smithes offer to supply collections of plants to parochial schools, at a time 
when the idea of having school gardens wcis quitp new in this country, is alone 
sufficient to hand down his name to^posterity, not^only as an enlightened, 
liberal, and most benevolent man, but as one in advance of the age in which 
he lived. That such a man should (Aiffer in the decline of life, and at the age 
of 80 years, Tor want of encouragement, is a most lamentable circumstance, 
though by no meaifs uncommon. Happilythere are men who can sympathise 
with his condition, and we hope to see a practical proof t>f this, in such a 
liberal subscription as will put Mr. Smith and his family, for his future days, 
beyond the ^each of want. The names of subscribers will be received by 
Mr. Skinner, Ayr; and we know the liberality and kindness of nurserymen 
sufficiently well, to foresee that they will not onl^^ .subscribe, but promote the 
scheme of the committee by every means in their power. Let it be recollected 
that, in conformity with the advertisement, every subscriber will receive a 
collection of plants, according to the sum he may subscribe. — Cvnd, 


Art.V. Retrospective Criticism. 

Mn. liirERs*s JRoses, — In noticing (p. 10.) that the collection of trees and 
shrubs for the Derby Arboretum was supplied ITy Messrs. Whidey and Os- 
born o^Fulhaift and Mr. Masters of Canterbury, we inadvertently omitted to 
state that we ordered a miscellaneous collection of roses from Mr. Rivers of 
Sawbridgewerth, amounting to»100 kinds. These roses form no part of the 
scientific collection, the genus in that collection being entirely supplied 
from the Fulham Nur|eTy, but are nercly for the purpose of adding to the va- 
riety of a miscellaneous border of tt-jes and shrubs, which forisis the boundary 
to the Arboretum^ and wlif^h is intended to shut out the surrounding buildings. 
We think this notice due t(%Mr. Rivers; because, thtugh we shall oppose illB* 
popular Catalogs of Trees and Shrubs every means in our power, we shall, 

S3 heretofore, rccommoad his Catalogue of Boses as the b«st tlfat we know of 
among the rose catalogues of English nurserymen. — Cond, 

StoringfCarrots for Winter Use, — In Vol.^V. p.fidb., Mr. A. Forsyth re- 
cotnmends t\\gX carrots should be stowed away for winter use with about an 
inch olitop to each; I beg to say that l^have practised the reverse of this 
*rood€for a nunfber of years with complett success. Instead of leaving 1 in. 
of top to each carrot, 1 have thm whole crown ci|t off^ or, as the men^erm it, 
cut^n.to the quick. This prevents the carrots from vqgetating in theipri^, 
and thus nfeserves the saccharine matter, as weft as th^ pure ffavour of tne 
caj;rot,%Urr^e, or longS* ; properties that render carrots, when preserved in 
this manner, far superior to carrots that are either ^own in hot-beds durifig 
the spring, fW tlfose ths^have stood out durin| the winter ; ffeither of Vfhfc^ 
kind^dod ever gppw, except in case of a short supply of the ithffts. 
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I have recommended the same plan to be adopted in stowing Swedish tur« 
nips that are intended for spring consumption ; and this plan is very much 
approved of in this neighbourhood ; as» when they are brought out of the 
store in March and Aprih they will be found to possess all the feeding quali- 
ties that they did when stowed away. The only, but very important, thing to 
'be guarded against is, not to allow them to be put too thick together^ as in 
that case they would heat and spoil. 

The north side of* barns or other buildings is the best situation ; as, if even 
the heaps are exposed t(^ a few sunn^ days m spring, their sloping sides wc^lcF 
absorb sufficient heat to cause thednten^r mass to commence heating, parti^i- 
larly where the soil is of a dark colour. — John Peai'son. Kinlety Nov, 5. 
1839. 

Mr, Gorrie*» HorseJioe, — In our notice of the Highland Society's trans- 
actions at Inverness as copied from a newspaper ( Vol. XV. p. 531.), Mr. 
Gorrie is said to have received a medal for having invented a new horse-shoe ; 
but that gentlenian informs us, that it was not a horse-shoe, but the model 
of a hbrse-hoe, for which he Received the medal.— G, Sept, 24-. 1839. 


Art. VI. Queries and Answers,. 

SyON Home Gurgens, — From your having, in the Arboretum BrUanmeum^ . 
given figures and descriptions of so many trees growing at Syon, you must 
necessarily be well acquainted with the gardens and grounds of that celebrated 
place ; and, as these are not shown to the public, I, in common with a number 
of your readers, should fc^ ^eatly obliged if you would publish some account 
of them in your Magazine. "By some who have seen th^n, they arc described 
as a model of good taste and high keeping; and by others, the trees are said 
to Me crowded, together, and the more rare kinds greatly injured by the com- 
moner sorts. The rockwork, also, is much talked of ; but above all the mag- 
nificent conservatories. We should all much like, and probably we should 
be greatly instructed by, your ‘opinions on these matters ; for though we 
, cannot see Syon, there is no reason that I know .of, why we should not hear 
of it, and profit from what we hear whether i| be good or bad. — Jaj?ies A//en„ 
London, Dec, 6. 1839. * 

* Roughcadt.s Swedish Turnip, — Mr. Houghead, seedsman, Haddington, in- 
forms us, tl^t be has paid great attention to the selection his vf^iety of 
Swedish turnip^ for tj:ie last ten years, and ^bcen always successful m pre- 
, serving the variety pure, till lately ; when a iknth part of the plants show'cd 
the appearance of rape in their foliage ; thejbulb not swelling as in that variety. 
He wishes to be informed of the probabl(( cause oPt^e degeneracy, seeing 
that he bestovse^ the usual care in sele^ing the roots for the seed, and in 
planting them at what he found, from experience, be a sufficient distance 
all other plants of Che Brkssm tribe* — 2>.r>^* Haddingiovi, September 
11.1839. 


Ari^ VZI. Obituary*, 

Allan Cunningham, the colonhl botanist jat Sydney, fiiedvtfacre on the 
27th of June. His death was In copseqli^ence of a series of col^s eaughfV^pring 
the rainy season, in his last unfortunate travels in ISevr Zealand. A biographi- 
cal i^ibe of Mr. CunninghWln will be found M the Adhenmum of Dec. 14., ^nd 
ac^hort notice in th^ Literacy Gazette of the same date; but a^uchmore 
complete biography vill shortly be prepared,® which ^ wiM .hi our H^elancholy 
disJty to lay before our readers. — Cond , . • - 
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original CXIMMUl^ICATIONS. 

• • 

Art. I. Descriptive Notices* of select Suburban Residences^ voith 
• Remarks on each; intended to illustrate the Principles and Practice 
of Landscape-Gardening. By the CoNoycTOR. 

• • • 

No. 14 *. Fortis GriiExN, Muswell Hile, the Villa of 
W. A. NEfFiELp, Esq. • 

A b^Ppy rural seat, of various view.” — Milton, 

Mr. Nesfield has long been well known as *a landscape- 
painter of^ eminence, and as connected with the Society of 
^Painters in Water-Colours. He has lately directed his attention 
to landscape-gardening, and that with much success, that 
his opinion is now sought for by gentlemen of taste in every 
part of the countr3\ His own villa at Finchley is in a singu- 
larly rural peaceful situation, rarely to be met with so near 
London: it is laid out with appropriate taste, and the grass 
field, forming part of it, is managed in such a manner as actually 
to be a source of profit We were'so much gratified with the 
appearance of this villa, arid with Mr. Nesfield's sheep-farming, 
that we prevailed upon him to favour us with a plan m\d some* 
sketchqpj of the former, and with an account of his wnode of 
managing the latter, which Jie has very kindly done, and we now 
lay these before our readers. . [This article was prepared, and 
set up in type,«fo]j \)ur Subw^an Gardener^ in the summer of 
1838, but the engravings were* not ready in time toTidmit of its 
publication in that worl.] ^ , 

Fig. 13. in p. 56.*is a vihw of the e»trance-front of this villa, the 
^ound occupied by which consists of two portionsf rep'resented in 
J^s. 8. and 9. The narrow portion, *next the pyblic road, shown 
in j^g. contains the approach, the hvfuse, the kitchen-garden^ 
and the flower-garden ; and the widet portion (fig. 9.) shows the 
paddi^K, or s£eep pasture. The Whole lies on a gentle de- 
clivity, facing the south ; thf farther extres^ity of the field he^g 
prot)ably fiO ft. below the level of the road, at tihe entrance-atatcF 
atl,in.^8. *, # • • ^ 

ground plan of the narrow pyt of Mr. Nesfiel^*if 
grounds, art tlfe follaiying details, furnished by Mr.J^egfield:— 
184Cr. Fib. e 
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Entrance by a close 
gate, 6 ft. 6 in. high. 

2, Avenue of syca- 
mores, bounded on 
each side by a layrel 
h«dge cut nearly per- 
pendicular, like a 
clipped hedge, and 
allowed to be high 
enough to screen the 
kitchen-gai'cl^p, &c. 
There are other laurel 
hedges in the kitchen- 
garden marked /. 

3, Boundary, consisting 
of a quick fence and 
ditch. 

4, Entrance front of 
the house. 

5, Lawn, which de- 

scends )jcry rapidly 
to the flat surface 
upon which is placed 
the house. In con- 
sequence of the 

frontage being so long 
and narrow, it was 



impossible to place J 
the house upon tlic 
level (i. e. where the 
lawn is separated 
irom the kitchen-gar- 
den), because the 
south view, which is • 
extremely desirable, 
would have been con- ■ 

tracted to nearly half • 

the width «vhich is & 

now seen ; and, as 

the* kitchen-garden 5 

and other requisites ^ 

would have des^oyed 
the character of Ac ' 

view^rom the^ south, » 

assumes the appear- 

ance of a park-like ^eld, there was no alternative, but^hat*of adopting the 
different sites indicated on the plan, ^or the lower flower-garden, kitchen- 
gardem &c. ; particularly as there is no view northwards. The objection, 
•therefore, of descending to the carriage-i^eep in front of the house, is 
accounted«for. • 


O'*®, fil^^ouncj^ containing a variefj? ofeornamental trees and shrubs, the 
margins are devoted to low i|pwering shrubs, &c. • 

7, JFlower-garden, upon two levels. ■ # 

8, Walk connecting the. kitchen-garden with the flow^-garden, along a r8w 

of liroe/:rees.* ^ • 

9f Kittlten-garden, having a holly hedge from the mrdener’s entrance (a) 

Tthe yew hed^ near Ae cornel' of the housei(6) ; the remahiing hedg^ arq 
al^ comAlon burel. ^ 


E 2 
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10, Melon ground and pond. 

11, Orchard, and potato and mangold wurzel ground, &c. 

12, Belt of spruce add Scotch firs. 

13, Gardener’s communication with the public road, when manure and other 
materials for the gardens are wanted to be brought in. , 

\4>, Approach to the stablc-yard. \ 

15, Grass drying-ground, on a lower level than the approach, and screened by 
a dense mass of evergreens, &c. 

k. House-yard. ^ s, Stable-yard. , 

16, in ^gs. 8. and 9., Boundary plantation, fenced towards the field with furte 

(kept clipped), concealing from the fiower -garden a she^p-hut and littli 
stack- 3 rard (j:). e 

17, in fig, 9., Groups of thorns and other trees. 


The frontage df the villa adjoining Mr. Nesfield^s at c in 
Jig, 10. is the same size as his own ; and, as both places were built . 
by the same architect (A. Sahin, Esq., Mr. 10 

Nesfield’s brother-in-law), aiid laid out at the 
same time, care was » taken that, where the ^ 
ground was planted thickly in one villa, it 
was planted thinly in the ^ther, and vice t * 1 

versa ; so that each villa might aid the other \ I 

in producing its general effect, and in sacri- J I 

ficiiig as little ground as possible in plant- f " • | 

The field belonging to Mr. Nesfield em- / 2 |L 

braces the frontage of both houses ; and the ^ || 

land attached to both, being 8^ acres, is sub- I T * 

divided as shown in ^)fg, 10. In this figure, 
a b show the land occupied by Mr. Nesfield, | 
and containing in all 4^ acres, a being that | f || 

part which comprises the house, kitchen-gar- 1 ^ 

den, &c., affid b being the grass field ; c is the | 
house and* garden of the adjoining occu- ^ g 
pier; and d his ^grass fit^ld, to which he 
has access by the road e; jf is the public road, and g g 
are the entrance-gates to the two /iouses. arrangement 

(on purchs^iiig the land) was made in order that each house 
might enjoy the effi^ct of space as much^As possible, and, by 
dividing thejground with the’ wire fence^ (A), 'iVhich is scarcely 
visible from eith^ house, the breadth of effect is not cut up, as^ 
it would have beea, had the division been made longitudinally. 
The boundary hedge (Z)' winds considerably, and th^re are 
several very fine trees in it, Which, in consequence of the wind- 
ing, group most admirably, ak shown in the view, J!g. 1 1. The 
woocj al in^g. 10., b^’ongs to the E^rlof Mansfield’s grounds, 
at'- Kenwood, and,^ togetjjer with the spire of Highjgate-churclfi, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the landscape, a3 showl^in the 
view, above referred tr> (Jig, 12.). “ ^ 
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Fig. 12. is a ground plan of Mr. Nesfield’s house and flower- 
garden on a larger scale. 

(i. Drawingroom. aa. Green-house. 6, Dining-room, 

c. Passage. r/, Staircase. c. Porch. Closet. \ 

g, Way to cellar, from kitchen and glass closet. Kitchen. 

I, Scullery. A:, Stairs to servants* rooms. /, Laundry, 
w?, Store-room. n, ^Tool-house,*at the end of which is the stoke-hole to 
the green-house. o, Passage to the yard. py Larder. •' 

9, Coal-hole. r. Wash-house. Sy Pump. <,^yard. * 

Uy Stable. ut^y Dung-pit. • e, Walk from the entrance-front to the 
flower-garden. 

Wy Walk connhetin^ the kitchen-garden with the flower-garden. 

Xy Gate in the wire fence which separates the flower-garden from the field. 
yy Entrance to thfe field, from a small paddock communicating with the stable- 
yard. Zy Shrubbery, and boundary fence. 

I, Steps from the dn^ingroom.,. # 2, Beds for low flowers, on gravel, 

and edged with box. 3, Aloe-tub. , 

4, A mound, raised 18in.,thaving its intsrior slope as steep as it will stand 
(that is, with a base of 2 ft.). Upon the top is a hedge of dwarf China 
roses, jasmines, and sweetbriars|.kept 16 in. high, and to^minating in each 
end in a small circle, out of the centre of which rises a standard rose tree. 
The exterior slope, as indicated by the shading, is long, and gradually dimi- 
nishes. like a glacis, till it imperceptibly unites with the commot} level. 

5, Beds for groups of dahlias on grass, the highest plants being in the middle 
of the beds. 

6, Dtig border, in front of a plantation of evergreens and low deciduous flow- 
ering trees, for high and low perennials, and annual flowers. 

7, Dug borders for perennials, annuals, &c., and plants out of the green-house. 

8, Dug borders for low flowers, all upon grass. The two conical trees shown 
at the steps, are arbor vitaes. 

9, Dug borders, on grass, for high flowers, &c. Next to the palings arc 
various deciduous trees and evergreen shrubs ; |ind the palings are covered 
with common laurels, trained like fruit trees. Tliis paling is of common 
Baltic deal, Kyanised, but not painted, and' it appears to stand very well. 

10, Mulberrjk' tree. • 

II, Yew hedge, to separate the flower-ganlen from the entran:e-front 

12, Sloping bank of tprf, having a rise of 3 ft. on a base of 7 ft. Thre slope 
was formed in consequence bf the house, standing on an inclined’ plane. 
The house now has the effect of standing on a horizontal platform. 

13, Steps leading from the lower to the upper flower-gardcji. 

14, Wall to th^ offices, which containing do windows ft covered with peach, 

nectarine, and apricot trees. Flowering creepeys might be substituted ; 
or it niight be treated as a conservative wall, and covered with myrtles, 
camellias, oleanders, fuchsias, &Cd« • ‘ 

t ^ 

Management of the Grass Field. The totSl quantity of land 
at Fortis Green is*4:J- acr^s, of which 1 J acre is occupieij by the 
house, pleasure-ground, kitcjhen-garden, shrubberies, &c., aifd 
3 acres are exclusively devoted to sheep. ^ * • 

Ih^re are two inodes of stocking.a farm with sheep up5h a* 
sjnail scale. , 

First Mdhod. • Buy Sn September, or ^n the.beghming of 
October, three ewes in lamb, per acre, at 2 ^ 5 . ehch, wtricli wUI, 
on an averagje, prodfice f^ur lambs an acre, in Febmiary (thpiigb 
there are •frequently fiv,e or six). These fkmhs wiltVe fat in 
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Mav, or early in June, and w/<ll sfell for 27s. each. The fleecfrof 

S ^e“Vl?weigh .bp.t ♦ lb., ».a »«l sell for Ir. p erlb-iW . 

niee or ten »eeks ifter l||e lembs are ^ne,*e owra thamsdres 
will sell for 30s. dacb. This is a fair’ average, if the^season is 

mild; but, as that caqnot always be reckoned Mpon, It IS prude 

to grow nianjold wurzel*or Swedish turnips in soril* corne 
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of the garden, which, with a truss of hay (rowens) to each sheep, 
will provide for the winter, when the ground is covered with 
snow ; and thus the ewes will be kept in good condition, and be 
bett^ prepared to afford milk for the lambing season. Spare^ 
Brussels sprouts and Scotch kale are very useful to give to the 
ewes after lambing, as they are extremely productive of milk, 
^ but too much is apt to induce rot» therefore caution is required. 

•The account on this first mode will therefore run thus : — 


•• 

Four lambs, at 27js. each - - * - 

Wool of three ewes, 4^. each fleece 
Profit upon three ewes, at 5s, each 

Deduct 

Clipping and washing, Qd, per head • - , - 

Hay, one truss per head, at 2s, -• - 

Salesman’s commission anfl driving. Id, per head 

• • 


£ s. d. 

8 0 
0.12 .0 
•0 15 0 

; 6 15 0 

0 16 
•0 7 6 
0 1 9 

0 10 9 


Cl&r profit per acre 


Acres 


6 4 3 
3 


£\S 12 9 


Second Method. This is rather more profitable, with less risk 
in lambing, and also with less consumption of winter food. It 
consists in buying in autumn, as above, only two ewes per acre. 
Tjie fair way, however, of reckoning upon this plan will be best 
made upon the three acres, because six ewes will, upon the ave-- 
rage, produce 8 lambs^ which are npt divisible by three, without 
a fraction. Then, in IV^grch, buy eight tegs (that is the last 
year’s late lambs), at 25s. each, the ;vool of which is more 
valuable than that of ewes by 3s. per fleece. The t^gs will sell 
in aytumn for 36s. per head. . • 

The account upon this^ second mefhod runs thus : — 


« • 

Eight lambs, at 27^?. each - - - . 

Wool of six ewes, at each - • - 

Profit u|jon tte six ewes, at 5^. - - - . 

Wool of eight tegs, at 6i*. per fleece • - 
Profit upon eight t^s, at 1 D. 

• 

Deduct 

Hay ror six ewes, at 2s, 6d. - - ^ - 

Clipping li>r 14 ewes and tegs, 6d. • • 

^resman’s commission and driving, per head 
for 14 


£ s, d, 

10 16 0 

1 f 

1 10 0 

2 8 0 

^ 8 » 0 


20 6 0 


0 15 
0 7 


0 8 2 


rig 2 


Cl^r pr^t upofl three acres . » jglg 25 20 

Of c«tfrsean inwperieneed person Should einpl<^ %respectoble 
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salesman in Smithfield, who will always be able to supply, wher 
wanted, at about the above prices, though sometimes ewes an 
bought for 23s. each ; and, if not convenient to the owner of tlu 
land to sell to his own butcher, the same salesman will sell their 
at 6d. per head commission, which is not deducted in the above 
accounts, because it can seldom happen that a butcher who it 
dealt with the year round will refuse to buy and give credii 
against his account. 

The above modes of stocking apply only to goed land in the 
neighbourhood of London, particularly if it is dry and has swee 
herbage. « o 

In the spring, Vhen there is a prospect of a very abundan 
supply of gras.<, the three acres may carry nine tegs, if the ewe; 
and lambs are in capital condition ; overstocking, however, ever 
with one head, is^ hazardotis. On a small scale, like that ir 
question, it is very degirable to du/ide the land by hurdles, sc 
that the stock may be changed every ten days ; since nothing 
advances sheep more rapidly^than a ‘‘fresh bite,*^and the grass 
by this means is also less wasted. 

Sometimes six ewes in eight will have twins ; and an. instance 
even more prolific than this occurred this season in a paddocls 
on M us well Hill, where four Leicester ewes produced eight 
lambs, which sold for 27s. each. 

£ s. d. 

licnee, eight lambs, at 27i. - • • » lOlGO 

Wool of four ewes, at 45. - • • -- 0 16 0 

Profit on four ewes, at 55, - - - - 10 0 

12 12 0 

Deduct * * 

Hay, 25. 6rf. - - - - - - 0 10 0 

piipping, &c., 6rf. - * 1 - - - - - 0 2 0 

Coinmissioft, &c., Id, • - - - 0 2 4# ^ 

0 14 4 


Clear profit from 4 ewes - - - j6lll78 


Should there be more mangold wurzel or Swedes grown 
than are wSnted, the overplus is always ektremefy saleable tc 
cow-keepers, the former from 21. to 3/. pelf ton, accordmg to the 
abundance or*sca|Scity of turnips. ^ 

Sheep are kept^at Fortis tjreen, in preference to a cowj 
because the*^ family is small, and, the neighbourhood aboi^nding 
in farms, the supply of milk and butter is cheaper than wefe il 
the produce of the three acres, considering the conMant attend- 
ance, rick, and trouble, mcidental to cow-keeping ; whereas sheep 
arg v^iry ornamenta?, ana^give no trouble wc^;th naming.^ 

'Rortis Oreeuy Mumell Hill. 
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Art. II. The Derby Arboretum^ and probable Jnfiuence of Mr. 
Strutt's Example ; xoiih some Remarks on the Advantages that would 
resMt from uniting Horticulture with Botany in Public Gardens. 
ByfW. 

Mr. Strutt has made a munificent gift to the people of 
^erby, and there are two reasons for supjiosing that his libe- 
rality will not be thrown away. In the first place, you, Sir, have 
tfle laying oftt of the grounds, which will therefore become a 
model for all similar localities. Secondly, I hear<hat Mr. Strutt 
has made it an imperative condition that the garden shall be 
open to the public two days in the week, one of which is Sunday. 
•If this is true, the artisans of Derby will enjoy a*rare opportu- 
nity of expanding their minds by the contemplation of nature, 
and of refining and cult^vating\hcir ‘taste Iiy frequent observa- 
tion of the noblest combmatiotis of artisti^al gardening. That 
such an institution, thus auspiciously commenced, may be ade- 
quately supported, must be the arflent wish of every friend to 
popular improvement. For my own part, I confess I would rather 
that a town should never undertake or commence a public garden, 
than carelessly, ignorantly, or indolently, suffer it, when once 
completed, to go to decay. Such, I much fear, will be the 
fate of the noble and, in some respects, unparalleled Botanical 
Garden of Sheffield, upon which, in a late Number, you bestowed 
high and well-deserved commendation. Should that be the case, 
the fault will certainly not be with the working classes, who have 
as yet not been allowed to contribute towards its support; for, to 
a mechanic, the payment of a shilling, and exclusion on Sunday, 
the only day on which he has leisure for the contemplation of 
nature, forn^ a violent prohil^ition against* entering its# precinctS. 
At present the funds are very low, so low indeed thali I hear it 
is doubtful how much longer they wiH suffice fo keep the garden 
open. Evidently, then, the wealthier and middle classes of Shef- 
field are apathfttior;* they know not the value of the jewel which 
has fallen into their^ keeping. Such is but too generally the 
case with Jthe inhabitants of our commercial»towns ; they toil all* 
^their lives for wealth, which, vflien accumulated, they know 
not how to enjoys But why iiot^ allow the working classes an 
opportunity of one day in the week br^thing « pure atmosphere, 
iphile tney contemplate the wild grandeur of the ^iftallamshire 
hills, •or ^ze with wonder on tllfe products of distant lands? 

* Why not op&i the garden on a Suhday at a moderate charge ? 
Alas ! clerical bigotry forffids this simpleiiobvious, and effective 
meafts of recruitinglhe dwindled fundsfof thtf institution. Tlse 
glorias of j;iature are^ doomed to be a sealed book on the Sabbath, 
while the doyrs ofthe alehouse are lefl opeji to invite the listless 
pasger-byf Thus jre men debarred f?om rational Sin^ elevating# 
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emnlovment of their faculties, cut off from the influences wliich 
3 hi!manis.an(l civilise them, actually driven into tempa- 
S forced into vicious courses, then lectured on the exc^ding 
depraSy of their nature, and punished for the cornmis^n ol 
' crimes w^iich, under other circumstances, tlupr might have ab- 
horred. It is said that many clergymen are shareholders m the 
irarden, and that it is owing t« their votes or influence that it i» 
closed on Sundav. I most sincerely hope that the revereiyl 
gentlemen tviJI be so severely mulcted by their dfln foolish po- 
Ucy, worthy only of the dark a/jcs or of ii savage country, that 
in the cowse "c^f* time more enJightenecl notions may penetrate 
their crania through the niedinm of their pocket.s, 

I am straying liowevcr, though not very widely, from the 
more immediate object of this letter, which was to suggest, with 
all due deference^ to your' superior ki?,ow ledge and experience, 
an addition to the usual contents of a botanical garden. I am 
inclined to think that, if hot-houses, and the fruit dejxartment in 
general, forme^l a part of i\\% plan, the garden would be much 
more efficiently supported than those establishments usually 
are. In a manufacturing town, there is only a sniaU minority 
who can be brought to perceive Uie use of any thing which does 
not either help to put money into their pockets, or to procure 
some palpable pleasure of the senses. That science (except 
the department w'hich invents spinning-jennies) or art should 
be included in the category of the useful, utterly pa.sses thpir 
comprehension, for they have yet to learn that the use of all 
created existences is to for/n, expand, apd elevate the mind of 
man. To such men, botany seems useless as astrology, and 
a collection of ferns or Orchidaceae as little to be prized as an 
a*ssortment of weeds. But it will be found to be fiar otherwise 
with fruit f there are few palates so obtuse as to be insensil^le to 
the charms of the perfumM grape, o» not to prize the melting 
and the juicy peach. Many there are, therefore, who w^ould 
encourage the cultivation of fruit, who woulc> tlnnk themselves 
mad were .^hey to give a single shilling tow^'ds a ijiere botanical 
•garden. I am not«6ure whether a compliance with my sugges- 
tion might not even double tlife number of subscribers. 

I think, too, Wie plan would be useful fol other reasons. If 
both the fqrcing department and the management of th^ walls, 
were, as they ought to be, scientifically attended to, they would 
form at once a school for the young men employe;^ on the pre- 
mises and a model which all gardeners in the neighbourhood 
migl}t‘*advantageouslytand with confidence consult. Secondly, 
alai opportunity wbuld te afforded studying th^ vifrieties of 

By the way, might not a horticultural school be advantageouAy appended, 
by. taking, on ijhe payment of^a premium, other young men b^aides those 
•absolutely nf cess-ary to keep the grounds in order ? " 
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each fruit tree, of classifying and ascertaining the qualities of 
those already known, of introducing new varieties ; and, lastly, 
of reducing into order the apparently impenetrable chaos of 
synoijl^mes, which j)resents so formidable an obstacle to the suc- 
cessfill cultivation of this department of horticulture. 

In your Encyclopeedia of Gat'dening you allude to the imper- 
fect knowledge possessed of the varieties of the vine. Now, it 
Appears to me, that, if those places where bfttanical gardens are 
established wejild generally attend to this subject, and commu- 
nicate with each other and with tile Horticultural Society of 
Liondon, much might be done to clear up all sych difficulties. 
Thirdly, besides increasing our actual knowledge, this plan 
Itrould greatly facilitate the diffusion of new and sflperior varie- 
ties. Although the practice of forcing lyis of late years become 
much more general than formerly, mid few gardens are now 
without glass, it is to be iSared«that the quality of the fruit has 
by no mearis kept pace with the quantity. In grapes, espe- 
* cially, most pedjile in limited estaWishments seem to content 
themselves with Black Hamburg, and one or two of the com- 
moner white sorts. One of the principal reasons why rare and 
valuable kinds are not more commonly cultivated is, undoubtedly, 
the difficulty of procuring them genuine from country nurseries. 
Their lists abound, it is true, in names, but their grounds are 
miserably defective in the reality ; and certainly nothing can be 
more disheartening to a purchaser, than, after having paid a high 
price for pretended choice sorts, and after having watched them 
for years with anxious care, to find that both his money and 
his pains have been thrown away* upon either common or 
worthless varieties. On a sniall scale, this has happened to me. A 
Cannon Hall turns out a Black Hambui'g, a Black Lombardy* 
the sanfe ; some apricots purciiased for Moor Park are Brussels, 
and a Hibsj:on Pippin is sqme other i#nknown*sort. A gentle- 
man in this neighbourhood, of great horticultural skill, has for 
years been making^ collection of choice plums, but he has long 
given up applying to the nurserymen, finding, as Ite says, that 
they always^ sefld him^ something, which, thoygh digmfied with 
the appropriate name, partakes of «the qualities of the sloe and 
the damson. His plan is, whenever he meets with frilit of which 
he approves, to get grafts, and transfer them tq his garden. In 
thi^ maimer he has succeeded in prcjcuring the InTperatrice, 
from 4 noble tree at Darningtonj which annually produces 
abundant cropS. But, although this method may with advantage 
be followed by those who hifve great horticultural zeal and^kill, 
it is evideutly unsuite A for persons who ^ish te attain the same» 
results«with less Iroulne, ana in a shorter time. * If, however, at 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Derby,, and all other bo-^ 
tanical gairdens, thei;# were extensive Qepots of aQ. the most 
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approved varieties of fruil^ kept in pots, for the convenience of 
customers, both nurserymen and proprietors of gardens would 
have an opportunity of procuring them at pleasure, and with 
full confidence in their being genuine. Or it might betfound 
more convenient for one garden to confine itself to grapes, *while 
another took peaches, a third hardy wall fruit, &c. As to ex- 
pense, I can hardly anticipate any material addition, for the sale 
of fruit and young If.ees would evidently repay a part, at leasts of 
their culture, while it is also possible that the subscriptic.is 
might be so much increased as to leave a profit. The example 
set to the, nurserymen of precision and care in the selection of 
the sorts, would be an important lesson to them, and of no small 
service to the conduct of their business. It is a common com- 
plaint among these gentlemen, I understand, that small encou- 
ragement is shown io them, exerspt to a few of the most celebrated 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. IP so, it must be their own 
fault. Let them show a good article, and they will be certain 
to find plenty of customer". When a nurser^'inan once esta- 
blishes a high name, he has always more orders than he can 
execute. But, as the public become enlightened, they grow 
more and more intolerant of Peter Pindar's razors, made to sell, 
not to shave. In short, the dealer in fruit trees will find it his 
best policy to imitate the industry of the dealer in florist’s flowers, 
and in ornamental plants in general. 

I cannot conclude this long, and 1 fear tedious, letter, without 
adverting to the subject of agricultural seeds. To obtain in 
their highest perfection every plant used in agriculture is evi- 
dently an object of the firtst importanct;. How much yet re- 
mains to be done, even in vegetables the most extensively 
'cultivated, is demonstrated by Colonel Lc Couteur’s experiments 
on wheat. That enterprising and skilful agriculturist hasrproved 
that not only the* produce per acre, but the quality and quantity 
of flour to be obtained from a given portion of wheat, are in- 
fluenced, to a degree almost incredible, by the purity of the 
seed ; that its, by its being of superior quality, and of one and the 
same kincL He has also shown, in a mAsterly and satisfactory 
manner, the essential differences in yfeld, straw, quality, &c., 
among sevefral varieties not usually known. ^ Now, there can be 
no doubt, that, were the same process pursued with other vege- 
tables, siftiilar results 'v^^uld be obtained; and we shbuld fijid 
that our commonly cultivated varieties of almost every field 
plant might be improved -to tin almost indefinitte extent * Nov 
thmg' would give me greater pleas:ire than if you, or any of 
yolir correspond 2 nts, would suggest some plan of ^effectually 
preserving the ‘labours of such men as\lJolopei Le Couteur, 
and also of imitating his efforts by applying similar means** to 
btfier ve^efjibles. Phe^^ problem «eems tg be, Uqw is pure 
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seed of the best varieties of known plants, as well as of species 
yet untried, to be produced with certainty, ^ and on a scale 
adapted to the wants of the farmer ? It is froip the art of 
hortfeulture, rather than from that of agriculture, that any such 
improvement will probably emanate. Messrs. Lawson have 
already furnished an important contribution, but who will con- 
tinue their labours, by continuing to experiment on the most 
^important plants in the Manual? 

• Near D<mqf{st€ry Dec.^ 1839. 


Art. hi. Obsermtions on the •present Appearance and Prospects of 
Gardening in the Canadas. By Alexander Gordon. 

Having occasionally troubled you with some passing remarks on the state 
of gardening in the United States of fimericn, I now st^d you some observa- 
tions on the present appearant:es and prospects of horticulture in the Canadas. 
In the years 1833 and 1834? I livetf in the upper province, yet my sphere of 
I observation Ws tgo limited to warrant my then attempting anything like a 
general statement ; but, during the past sufhmcr, I have traversed the provinces 
to the extent of from 1000 to 1200 miles, and I believe my tour included all 
those places where gardening has received any attention, further than the 
planting of 1m orchard, or growing a few culinary vegetables. 

My tour in the Canailns commenced at the justly celebrated Falls of Niagara, 
and thence to the city of Toronto. From Toronto 1 explored the country on 
to Hamilton, and from the latter place I traversed the shores of Lake Erie, 
and ultimately on to Lake Huron. From Lake Huron I returned to Toronto, 
but by a different route ; and from that city 1 continued my journey on to 
Montreal, diverging, of course, very considerably from any given route. During 
this wide range, I believe I embraced almost every town or village of any 
importance. You will perceive that in the following remarks it frequently 
occurs, that a large tract of country is pasffed over without receiving even the 
slightest notice ; the cause is obvious. The duties imrmsed on settlers in a 
new country are very n)uitifarious ; and absolute necessaries must naturally 
give precedency to every other copsideration. llie clearing of lands occupies 
considerable time ; and, even when there is a latent taste for the art, gardening 
will naturally be nearly, if not entirely, neglected, except so far as its produc- 
tions are subservient to some ifteful purpose. But when the harassing fatigues 
of a new settlement are, in some measure, overcome, then the man of refined 
taste will follow Ae fiatural bent of his inclinations; and, in the soil where 
the sturdy oak, there the fragrant rose, the gay lily, and the showy tulip will 
display their beauties, a?W exhale their fragrance around. Tht former wilds 
will displa^hc ornt^ented parterre, and the corduffoy roads must yield to* 
gravel walks. Still, these metamorphoses, as I before reraarl^ed, must be the 
result of time; and, ab much of my touj was through & country which has 
been but very recently a desert wild, the barrenness of gardens will be easily 
accounted for. f ° ^ 

•l shall coyimence my observations at J^ake Huron, but, for a considerable 
tract of the m^t fertile country in the provinces, I am sorry to say my field 
• IS narrow, nay, in fact, without a single plifte worthy of even a passing notice. 
The western district in the province of Upper Caipda has peculiar adtantages' 
for horticulture, and I v|nture to prognosticate it will,*at no far distanf d^, 
stand high in the cultiva^on of choice fruits and^egetaUes. When the settlers 
Mopefly appreciate the benefits which horticulture, when systematically con- 
ducted, IS capaljle of dktending to a country ; when, wealth shall enable the 
communitji call int% active exertion the Iftent powers anp susceptibilities 
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with which nature has giaedtbisricb gem ortheBritish crown, then we maf here 
expect to see the choicest fruits and vegetables growing in full perfection under 
the influence of a CAnadian sun. This district, from its southerly position, 
enjoys the mildest and most genial climate in the British American provinces ; 
while its soil, in respect to fertility, is equal to any which has come un.^^hr my 
observation on any part of the American continent. To the agriculturiiii, the 
western district offers very powerful inducements. Independently of its pos- 
sessing the great advantages of a rich and highly productive soil, and genial cli- 
mate, it has also the finest natural situation in all the Canadas, for harbours and 


water privileges of the most excellent description ; thus rendering it a gravid 
emporium for the interests of agriculture, manufacture, and commerce. Cci 
the north, it is washed by the wafers of Luke Huron ; on the west, it is only 
separated from an 'extensive and wealthy tract of the American frontier by the 
river St. Claii^ Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit ; on the south, by Lake 
Erie, and on the east oy the flourishing district of London ; while its interior 
is traversed by tv. o of the finest streams in the province. 

Goderich. — Ten or twelve years ago, and this tract of land, termed the 
Huron tract, was literally 4in trodden liy the feet of Europeans, yet such is the 
rapid march of British industry and perseverance, under the guidance of the 
Canada Company, that several flourishing towns now exist on it ; among which 
Goderich stands proudly preeminent, indicating a rapid marcli to wealth and 
refinement. The town is situated on the shores of Lake Jlluron, and I was 
agreeably surprised to find a few spots ornamented with some of Flora’s beau- 
ties ; and, what was well worthy of imitation, several indigenous species were 
flourishing most vigorously in one or more gardens. I spent some days in this 
part of the country with Mr. M‘— — , a Scotchman, enthusiastically fond of 
gardening, and from whose precepts and example I anticipate a good result. 
It was truly gratifying to witness the kindness and unanimity existing among 
the inhabitants of this place \ which prompt them to display the most friendly 
attention to strangers, thus at once attesting their own respectability, and that 
genuine British hospitality extends itself even to the forests of Canada. 

Sandwich is a town of considerable size, but, to a gardener, it has not one 
interesting quality. Chatham^ in like manner, is also quite barren as regards 
gardening productions. From this place, along the margin of the Thames, to 
London, tne singularly favourable nature of the country induced settlers, at an 
early period in the hi^ory of the province, to’locatc in it ; yet such has been 
the lethargy of the settlers, that even now it cannot boast of any one produc- 
tion peculiar^ to itself, except tobacco and a few' fruits. 1 ae^hnppv, how- 
ever, to say *chat, iu the carl}' part of 1837, an Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society was organised in the vestern distnet, from which much good was 
justly anticipated ; but, like every public improvement in Upper Canada, it has 
been completely paralysed by the recent disturbances ii} the colonics. About 
twenty miles above Chatham, on the river Thames, 1 found a very flourishing 
Indian village^ which displayed a degree of neatness and comfort rather un- 
common among the aborigines. This was, 1 understood, attributable to the 
exertions of a clergyman established the village, Itiid wlp was indefatigable in 
promoting the temporal, as well as the spiritual, interests of this Indian com- 
munity. Nearly opposite to this village, I came to d small natural opening. 

1 had experienced highvgratiflcation, during the previous part of my tour, from 
the botanical treasures which had come under my observation ; bin in tl\ii^ 
sweet spot I found the beauties of vast extent of country coi^ccntrated, as 
it were, into a focus, even some gpeciei I never before had >,found ndrth of 
Virginia were flourishing here in great perfection. To expatiate on the Hch- ^ 
ness this spot, according to its merits, woiAd occupy too much space, apd, 
ill-fact, my descriptive powe|6 are incompetent to t^ task ; if wopld require 
the pen of poetic irispiration, properly to ddscribe fts un|^ivAlled charfus. I 
rumbled admiring, until darkness obscured the diversified hues oC the various 
species, and ev^n then 2 cou|^l not leave the spot. To me it possessed an 
Indescribablecfasfiination; so, in order to reilew my visearches with Aurora's 
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earliest dawn, I took ah^Uer for the night in the centre of a thick group ot 
j^seJepius tiiberosa, which abounded here. Many were /tiy anxious looks lor 
the return of day ; and when it arrived I resumed my botanic rambles, and the 
sun had nearly sunk once more below the horizon, ere I could tear mysclt 
away Irom this enchanting place. 

London, — London stands within the forks of the river Thames, where both 
branches of the river meet. The Thames is a lovely stream, abounding with 
scenes at once delightful and enchanting. London is centrally situated, and 
•a very flourishing place ; the most eligible that Ikiiowt in the provinces, for the 
esfablishmcnt of a nursery, &c., there being nothing of the sort within loO 
itfilcs at the low# calculation. Had I been disposc'l to adopt a local habita- 
tion in the Canadas, this would be the sf?ot which I most certainly should 
prefer. In all probability the Thames will soon be rendered navigable for 
steam-boats to the very town of London, which will give a great irnpulsc to 
its trade, and assuredly its natural capabilities must soon be brought into bpe- 
jration in this improving age. 

Sf, Thomas's is twenty miles from London. , Here I found a fair prospect 
of future excellence ; several spots \nere gaily ornTirno^ited with vines and 
creepers ; and a considerable number of show}^ plants decorated various gar- 
dens. My mind was cheered with tli^se trifles ; I rocollcctecl 

Tlje noblest states from sm^ll beginnings rise. 

The nestling eagle flutters ere it flies/* 

Brentford, — This is a place of considerable size. 1 found one;,practicaI 
gardener had established himself here, but received no cncoiirageinent. Need 
I add more as to its gardening propensities. Major Winnet has a respectable 
garden, but his example <lues not seem to have had much influence. 

Anraster, Simmons, Esq., Dr. T. Kolph, and several other gentle- 

men, liave given a considerable impulse to gardening in this village. Mr. 
Simmons has introduced various fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
through Mr, George Oharlwood, of Covent Garden, London ; and here, as at 
several other places in America, I had the most convincing proof of that gen- 
tleman’s extreme care and successful mode of packing. A very large quantity 
of trees were shown me by Air. Simmons, jitn., which had been ordered from 
Mr. Chari wood some years agej. They had arrivt?d too late for the iulancl 
navigation that fall, and consequently had to remain sft New York for the 
winter. When forwarded in the spring, they arrived at Anctwler in mo^ 
cxccllenC or(lcr,^nd several were, w^cii 1 saw them, in a bearing state, healthy, 
and vigorous. The scat of Mr, Sutor, from ^lora} shire, Scotland, is near to 
Ancaster, sit«iatcd in a lovely ulale. Mr. Sutor has a very good garden, in 
wdiich both trees and vegetables grow most luxuriantly ; atul the ornamental 
department has no4 b<^fl neglected, A large collection of flowers were well 
grown, and judiciously arranged. ^ 

Hamilton , — Sk; Allan Maj)icr M*Nab lias a garden of considerable size, and 
is now formiiiig various^ terra^s, shrubberies, flower-gai^Iens, and all the other 
ornamental u[)peiidageft to a large establisliincnt ; Sir Allan’s being, 1 suppose, 
the most extensive in ei|lier of the Canadas. The kitcho^-garden is large, and 
contained some well-grown crops. Near to Sir Allan’s, another gentleman, 
whose naq^c I unfortunately have forgotten, hUs extensive groifhds. Consi- 
defable taste is displayed in laying out thq^ filace ; and method and lu^range- 
incnt proifliuent features. The kitchen-garden was in most excellent order, 
^he weeds were ^decidedly below your economic point; the crops excellent, 
and the whole concern did greatfcredit to Mr. Goj^on, the gardener. *^1 may 
her# remark that 1 never had a more convincing nroof ot the benefits deflvei 
from select^g t];ees fron/a nursery in a more nortliern latitude than that in 
which l4iey are to be planted, than chme under my observation while examinino^ 
th^. trees m tnis gardens Tlie proprietor had selected the choicest fruits from 
nurseries cJnited States, an4 at Montrea?^ and, although the trees from ^ 

the latter place were not" o vigorous when they arrived at Hamiltbl, no sooner 

1840. • Feb. •• r 
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i\4 Aev experience the effects of a genial sun and niild«!r climate, than they 
left those from the Spates far behind. Peter Hamilton, Esq,, has a very good 
eanJeii here, but this season he luis no gardener. On the whole, I do not 
think there is such a spirit for gorJening in Hamilton now, as there «jis five 
years ago ; as tiu?n there were three professional garcleiKirs in places,^ It is 
astonishing that u spot so divinely beautiful has not attracted people of fortune 
to settle there ; as there is the most romantic scenery in the bacKground, and 
Lake Ontario in front, with views the most superlatively sublime. 

Dundas, — Dundas isi near to ILfinilton, and bids fair to compete with it.- 
There are several very spirited individuals at Dundas, and they have displayed 
a taste in gardening matters far beyond mediocrity. I willvnow introdiice*^a 
few remarks respecting the gardening around the Falls of Niagara, with the 
view' of bringing the country regularly before me. Some time ago, a city was 
contemplated here oij an extensive scale, which induced several gentlemen of 
fortune to locate ^themselves in this delightful and far-famed region. Lieutenant- 
General Murray, Mewburn, Captain lireen, Dr^ Clark, Mr. Robinson, &c.y 
have all done something in the way ef iiitrodncing fruit trees, and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and although there ismothing very particular at either place, 
yet it is very gratifying to sec gentlemen using t'leir best efforts by precept and 
example. Queenston and Niagara I p^ss over, and proceed to the capital of 
Upper Canada, the city of Toronto. * 

Toronto, — Of the spirit that ei/ists in this city and its ‘Vicinity for horti- 
culture, I feel myself tolerably competent to speak, having some years ago 
established myself there ; and, in justice to the ladies and gentlemen, 1 must 
confess, 1 experienced a support far beyond iny most sanguine 6xpectations ; 
but, my ])enchant for exploring the forest, and viewing Nature in her luxuriant 
wildness, preponderated, and I relinquished the fair prospects of a gooil busi- 
ness, to gratify my wandering mania. At that time, the province was under 
the government of the amiable and philanthropic Sir John Colborne. From 
Ills Excellency I met with every encouragLMiient. He generously remitted 
the duties on my introductions ; and every novelty was purchased freely. 
Finding such a predilection for gardening pursuits, L suggested the propriety 
of establishing a Horticultural Society. The Society was organised with liis 
Excellency as patron ; and never tlid I experience greater satisfaction than 
attended my duties as eorrespotuling secretjiry. Subscriptions were freely 
made, and promptly' paid. A public garden was pro)>uscd by His Excellency, 
ihid several of the leailing* members of the legislature ; every circumstance 
promised svcccss. I left the Society in almost ffoiirishing sVate, birt on my 
return, the past sanuicr, I found it had shared the fate of many simikir insti- 
tutions, and that it had pas.scd into tiie vale nf oblivion. A mon^^ various gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood of Toronto, I may enumerate the following as 
the most deserving of notice. * ^ • 

The Hon, IK. Allen lias a very extensive garden and pleasure-grounds. The 
pleasure-gro&nds are laid out in good taste, and kO|ft in niot^t excellent order. 
Mrs. Allen is a great Admirer of plants, and displays a most judicious taste in 
her selections of them. 

The Hon. trcorge Markland has a very neat spot, which contains a small 
green-house, in whicl^ I saw some very choice plants, and several fine speci- 
mens. ♦ "'i ^ 

The Hon, George Crookshanks has also a green-house connected with<!iis 
establishment, and spares no expense in procuring every dcsiralfle article. 

The Hon, Joseph Wells, — CulffUel Weils has an extensiv^gardcn,decklcdl 3 ' 
the b(^t collection of frujf s 1 met with. JLlerc 1 found everything in first- 
^t^brder ; “ a plac^ for everything, and everythine in its place.” Systenf and 
r^ularity was conspicuous ^n the whole cs^ablislmient, cve^ti to the arrange- 
ment of the implements in the tool-house. Col. Wellses mii^'h attached to 
hprjjiculture, and was a jvarin natron of the Toronto horticultural Society. 

The Hon. JH^n Henry Dunk has a well-kept garden, coii&iiiikig some fine 
specimens X hardy shrubs, a good collection of hcr^ceous plants, ^nd choice 
annuals. 
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Tlie Grounds of the late Hon. ChiefJiistice Poivcll include a very large 
kitchen -garden, judiciously cropped. Here I found a irery extensive assort- 
ment of grape vines, with a most excellent crop. • ^ 

Tho Hon. Chief-Justice Robinson has a sweet place, including a beautiful 
Iawn,^nd shrubberiesr of considerable extent. 

W. B. Jarvis, Ksq. The seat of this gentleman contains some very pic- 
turesque scenery ; its capabilities have been managed with a masterly hand, 
and, when finished, the effect, as a whole, will be very imposing. Mrs. Jarvis 
•is f most enthusiastic votary at the shrine of Flora, «ind her arrangements are 
guided by just principles ; expense is no barrier. Alive to every improvement, 
Mrs. Jarvis ma^P justly be considered one of the most munificent patronesses 
of gardening in the province. • 

These l\y no means comprise all the gardens in this city Egiid its vicinity, 
but they may be considered as the principal of those deserving of any [larticular 
notice. . . . • 

• In the ilursertf line, Mr, Mansfield has a rising establishment ; and, from his 
strenuous exertions and persevering zefll, it wijl soon stand second to none. 
Messrs. Westland and Leslie are in tlie seed* line. lMr.»Fleming has recently 
established himself at Toront<f, where he has a flourishing little place, including 
a green-house and seed-shop ; an<l ifir. Logan has^cry recently built a green- 

, house. Mr. •Adams has an establishment at some distance from Toronto, 
which is the oldesf in this section of the cAintry; but lam sorry to say, from 
some cause or other, it is not so well supported as its long standing might 
lead us to infer. 

From ToiRonto I bent my steps to Kingston. In passing through Whitht/, 
thirty miles below Toronto, 1 was very much gratified to witness a very pre- 
valent taste for flowers, conspicuous at almost every house, either more or less. 
The buildings were of the best description, with fine improved farms, and 
everything indicating not only comfort, but refinement. Near to Coburg, I 
accidentally, without any previous information, obscrvetl a green-house attached 
to a farm-house. This aroused roy curiosity, and I walked boldly forward to 
ascertain the proprietor, whom I found to be a Mr. Jeekell from England, and 
a practical gardener. Mr. Jeekell has u good garden, and a tolerable collection 
of exotics, the demand for •which is not very great, but still there is an occa- 
sional call for such articles. Qjburg is a very prosperous town, and contains 
several good gardens, some of which I found in excellent keeping. 

From Coburg I passed through jColbornc, Bellville, Napance, and Bath, on 
my way*lto Kingston, in neither of which places did 1 find a gardesi worthy of 
notice.* ^ • 

On reachiftg Kingston, I hopc^ to find something to make amends for late 
deficiencies ; but, judge of my astonishment when 1 ascertained that there 
was not a single ^rd«n*in the whole town ; at all events, not one that I con- 
sidered worthy of the name, and 1 can safely assert I had by tl/ls time become 
not over fastidiom. Mr. fJclougc has a small spot, which contaiSs two green- 
iioiises, and t^ese cover mort than half Ids garden ; hfs collection of pelargo- 
niums is rather extensive, ami he has also a considerable number of the C’acti. 
The plants were in go%d condition. I r|j-potted and acfjuratel}'^ named tlic 
whole collection. Mr. Bclonge informed me his sales >|’erc very limited, and 
that he k(feps up the collection, principally for Sis ow n ainiiscmdht and recre- 
atlbn. Ther^are several vegetable gardeng, but nothing approaching even the 
semhlaace of a nJp•se^}^ 

• pmckville, about fifty miles below KTingstlTn. — Gardening, I found, had re- 

ceived some little attention heref and there were tj|ree or four men en!t)loyed 
occJisipnally for a few moiuhs during spring and in the ^rly part of the ?uip^ 
mer, but then their servioSi werevtlispeused with. * « 

(Jsfiabrq§k, about fifty miles fai’tlier, I found a very excellent garden, oj 
considerable extent, wifli a durable stone wall arouiul the whole. This^ar- 
den belongedPto Ira Hadley, Esqt The assoiSlment of fruittfwas excellent, 
with ti vgry good.collection of roses and herbaceous plants, and tTie whole in 
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very good order. This was the last place worthy of notice^ until my arrival 
at Montreal. Immediately on iny {irrival at that city I repaired to 

The Blhikhomt^ Gardot, the establishment of Mr. Kobert Cleghorn, whom I 
luid long known by reputation. Blinkbonny (Tardcn is, without doubt, the 
oldest nursery establishment in the Canadas. Mr. Cleghorn came toJMon- 
treal about forty years ago, and thirty-five 3 ears have elapsed since he com- 
menced the Blinkbonny (harden. A combination of circumstances has 
induced the owner to convert the grounds into a garden of pleasure or pro- 
menade. It is peculiarly rich in indigenous specimens. Mr. Cleghorn’s 
botanical knowledge is extensive and various. I seldom, if ever, during my 
various peregrinations (and they Jiave not been on a very Ifurited scale), met 
with any one gilttd with the powers of memory to such an extent. Plants 
that he has npt seen since he left England ; circumstances of the most trifling 
import connected with his early studies, ami the w'hole routine of nursery 
o|)erations when, he was in England, arc quite fresh in his memory, The in- 
habitants of Montreal have it now in their power, in the Blinkbonny Garden, 
to combine science with pleasure. ‘Its numerous shady walks and rural re- 
treats render it a desirable field of recrtiition for the citizens in general; while 
its rich and botanical stores eminently adapt ht to the pursuits of the scien- 
tific. Among many other natives of great beauty I was particularly struck 
with the splendour of the Silene regia. It was in a large ma.^s, above 6 ft. 
high, and its vivid scarlet blossoms displayed the brilliancy of their colours in 
great perfection. Mr. Cleghorn some years ago relinquished the cultivation 
of exotics entirely. 

JIfr. Geor^r Shepherd^ Xnrsejywan, Seedsman ^nud Fhrisi. — This gentleman 
commenced husiiiess in Montreal in 183-I, and his exertions have had a most 
influential cflbct on the minds of the gardening community and amateurs in 
general. Mr, Shepherd’s experience in the botanic gardens at Edinburgh, 
and thirteen years us foreman and sole manager of the extensive nurseries of 
Mr. Lawson in the same city, speaks for itself as to his practical knowledge 
and experience. Indef)endentiv of his superiority in that respect, his zeal 
and persevcrjincc, combined with the most perfect amenity, have obtained for 
him a patronage he well deserves. The collection of plants is peculiarly 
adapted to the taste of the inhabitants of Montreal. Neither labour nor ex- 
pense is spared, in order to obtain every desiriiblc variety of fruits, plants, and 
seeds. The plants display; a degree of hcaltli and vigour quite unrivalled. 
Mr. Sliephe.*d has just added a large-sizcil hliow-liousc to hi*s exotic depart- 
ment ; thiiT affording to the inhabitants of Montreal a novel specimen of gar- 
dening architecture. Mr. Shepherd’s knowledge of the local plants of ^Canada 
and their localities, for the short period of hfk sojourn here, is riSost astonish- 
ing. Situated in a rich botanical section of tlie country, and possessing the 
most indefatigable perseverance in collecting, Mr. Shej herd would be, in my 
opinion, a desirable corresjiondent for European nurserymen and ama- 
teurs to apply to when collections of Canadian plaffts or selids are required.* 
Three points struck me forcibly in Mr. SbepherdU system ; acciifticy, superior 
articles, and p^unctuality. To this I may add the attention shown to every 
visiter, and the free disposition to £'omtnunicate infoi^nation on every subject 
connected with horticulture. , Mr. Shepherd has a seed establishment distinct 
from the grounds. It is the only shop solely iippropriated to the lending of 
seeds in Montreal. 


GUbaidCs Botanic Gardcm — It is no novelty for me tofipd, on thev:ransat- 
lantic shores, even from those I should have imagined incapable of deception/ 



* Since writing tfec above, I have seen sozne paeftages of nativ 6 ' [ilants put 
-iiP by Mr. Shepherd for luirope. I have had considerable expqriencfe in tjiat 
lioejnyself; yet I coiifeiiis ilia^ in Mr. Shepherd’s superior mode of packing, 
„ I learned a^lesi;on well worthy of imitatioii| and onc^ which 1 slftiU not soon 
forget. 
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liigh-sounding scientific names applied to establishments of the most meagre 
description ; but the ultimatum of this misnaming was ijever brought before 
me so palpably as on iny visit to the above-named establishment. The name 
itself was prepossessing ; and, added to this, I had read an' advertisement 
stating that it contained fifty thousand species. I considered this a misprint, 
until other circumstances convinced me it was an intended deception to catch 
the ignorant and unsuspicious. Judge of my astonishment, when I found the 
whole collection comprised in the small compass of from 700 to 900 pots ; 
•and, as near avS I could judge, comjirisirfJ; from sixtjj to seventy species, and 
the whole in the worst possible condition. Mr. (Tilbuult is a perfect stranger 
to me, hut it is 4aipossible to censure in sufficiently (Strong terms the impro- 
priety of deluding the community by sucli fSllacioiis advertiscimmts. My in- 
dignation is so strong on this topic, that I will not trust my pen any more on 
the subject of Oilhault's Botanic (iardeii. ^ • * 

Mr. M‘Kenzie and Mr. M‘(’arrachcr have establisnments, but they arc 
• chiefly in the culinary line. As respects the private garden^; about Montreal, 
they arc numerous ; but, as a descriptioM of th^m was published in a former 
number of the Gardener's il/^/gr/ 2 i?ie,atfepctitw:)n froift m^is perfectly unneces- 
sary; more so as these contain nothing particular to merit attention, if 1 ex- 
cept a green-house in the gardensf of John Mokon, Esq., and a range of 
forcing-houses belonging to Asa Ooodenongh, Esep Tliere are various ama- 
teurs who do mu^li to keep the spirit for l^rticulture alive ; would the}' were 
equally numerous and indefatigable in other parts of the country ! 

Montreal has long been celebrated for large cabbages. I recollect hearing 
them extolled in Scotland twenty-five years ago. 1 have certainly seen some 
fine specimens this autuiiin, some of them weighing from 40 lb. to 45 lb., and 
of a very excellent flavour ; they are an improved variet}' ol* the Drumhead. 

yf ' propos to the gardening and botany of Montreal, in the suburbs of Mon- 
treal lie the remains of poor Pursh. Pnrsh, who had tlonc so much for the 
clucidution of the botany of America, lies here; with no monument, not even 
a tablet, to point out the last resting place of this most enthusiastic, most 
indefatigable man. Far be it from me to depreciate the valuable services of 
my countryman, Mr. David Douglas, but, were these two eminent botanists 
rompared together, who would lose by the comparison, Pursh or Douglas ? 
Yet the former is passed overfill silence, while the latter is to be rendered 
immortal. 1 sincerely hope this brief allusion to the subject will not be con- 
sidered obtrusive ; and if it would only induce sftme more influential pers<fn 
to take* up the* matter, and verify *the old adage. “Better late thijiii never,” it 
ccrtaisly would, in iny opinion, be only awarding a ji^t tribute to departed 
worth. I have the most positive proofs fliat if a subscription were com- 
menced by European botanists, it would be warmly responded to by various 
individuals in Mocitr|ifl. 

In conclusion, I would beg leave to state that I never was •an advocate for 
gardeners coming to thi* country to act as serving-gardeners.* The more I 
sec of the country, the moi^ I am convinced of the correctness of my former* 
conclusions. No mftn who lias filled if respectable gardener’s situation in 
Great Britain can evcr|feel satisfied witli the generality offAnitfrican situations. 
I believe it was old Mr. Fraser who, after travelling tar and wide, gave it as 
his firm Conviction, there was no place in the vibrid like Englantl for a serving- 
gbrdencr. I shall only add that, if gardeners will emigrate, let them by all 
meun^ give tfic States the preference ; for*the Canadas ought to be every gar- 
dener’s last resoTirce. • • 

It was my intention to a^cl a little inforumtion on the loei^ities of 
seflne^ Canadian favourite plants ; but I fear I have already extended tl:«s too 
far. ’Prolfahly„ next season, IJnay send you a* tolerably complete list, wlfli 
such hifornij^tion as 1 may deem of importance. ^ 

MontregU IG. 1839. 
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Aht. IV. The Garden Literature of Italy. Signore Giosepp* 

Manetti, of t|ie Administration of the Imperial and Royal Crar- 

dcns, Monza, near Milan. 

The delay in sending yon ihc list of Italian authors who have written on 
gardening \vas occasioned by the difficulty I experienced in obtaining biogra- 
phical notices of all those authors ; and, notwithstanding the careful research 
which I have made, assisted by a learned friend interested in the subject^ 1 have 
found much less information than probably you expected. , 

1. Pe/er Crescenzi, senator of Bologna; born 1^30, died 1312. In conse- 
quence of his Opus RuraUum Conntiodorum, which he wrotev''>ie is consiilcred 
as the restorer of the art of agricdlture of the thirteenth century. The above- 
named work is divided into twelve books, eight of which are consecrated to 
gardening; it has begi translated anonymously into Italian by so excellent a 
hand, as to be considered a text-book of the language. 

2. JUnritio Aiigtonese published in terza rima, II Giardhw, in ire Parti diviso, 
** The Garden, divided into thyee Parts.” Naples, 14-90. 

3. jI/. Bartholomcvj Thegio wrote dialogue ri/Zer, “ The Villa;” a 
work dedicated to the most excellent and renowned Kmperor Ferdinand 1. 
Printed by Francis Moscht,ni, Milan, 1559, in4to. Targio iloes not, however, 
treat of the art of gardening, but of the pleasures of the villa ; -'and names a 
vast number of gardens situated in Milan and its vicinity, soiiietimes mentioning 
the trees and flowers found in them. 

4. Mark Bussato published, in 1592, II Ginrdino di AgricoUura^ “ The Gar- 
den of Agriculture;” in which he treats of all that is necessary foe a gardener 
to know. Venice, by Fiorino, 1592. 

5. Jostph Falcone wrote La nuova^ dilettevole Villa^ “ The new, 

beautiful, and delightful Villa,” Venice, KiOl, 8vo. 

6. M. John Baptist Barpo of Belluno published Le Delizie cd i Frntli deW 
Agricolhirn c della Villa ^ “ The Delights and the Fruits of Agriculture and the 
Villa.” In three books, explained in particular descriptions, Venice, 1634, 
Sarzina. The last twelve descriptions consist of flower and kitchen gardeiis. 

7. Father John Baptist Ferrari. Born at Siena ; entered the Society of 
Jesuits ill 1607 ; was made professor of Hebrew iii'thc college at Rome. Fer- 
rari wrote the Flora^ seu de Florum Culhira. Jlome, 1 633, 4to. This treatise 
is divided into four books, and translated from Latin into Italian by Lewis 
AMrelius Pei;ugiiio. Rome,* Falcioli, 1638, with plates by Guido Reni, Peter 
Berrettini of^ Cortona, and Andrew Sacchi. *A rather scarce boo'k. Ferrari also 
wrote the IlesperideSyKSWc Malorum aurcorum Cultnra^ in lour books. iRome, 
1646 ; in folio, with 101 copperplates, engravetl by Bloemaerk. ' 

8. Friar Augustine Mandirola wrote Manuale dei Giardinieri^ “ Manual for 
Gardeners,” in four books; in which is taught, 1. thd inctiiod of cultivating 
rare bulbs; 2. the cultivation of flowers with roots (herbaceous plants?); 
3. the method of propagating the orange and citron twibe. Vicenza, by Rosso, 

‘ 1652. This work is extracted from the Florum Ct^tura of Father ^Ferrari. 

9. Bartholomew Clarici wrote Istolia e Coltura dellc Riante^ ” History and 

Cultivation of Plants.” Venice, 1726. •• We haveuin Italy some authors 

who have written well ^on the cultivation of flowers ; but none better or more 
extensively, and with niore pVrspicuity, than Clarici. His treatisb on the 
orange and citron tribe, which forms the fourth part, is a work unique of its 
sort.” Thus speaks Philip lie of (Jlarici, as related by BartholoVnew Gamba, 
in his work, Scrie dei Tesii di Lingua Itahana^ “ Series of the Standard Works * 
of the Italian Language, &c.” Venice, 1828.4 

\0y Philip Arena published Della Natura e Coltura de* Fiori, On the Na- 
tive and Culture of flowers.^ ’ Palermo, 1758, in tnree volupies, With many 
-^tes.* Arena is the best Italian florist whom the eighteentl^ centuVy has 

* It is a srngfllar circumstance, which cannot be tccounted for, that the 
work of Arena has three different titlcpagcs. In one, witji she date Palermo, 
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produced. His work is divided into two parts ; in the first of which he speaks 
of the nature of flowers phj'sically, and in the second of their cultivation. 
This second part is in a great measure taken from the Ffbra of G, B, Ferrari, 
but without adopting the puerilities of the latter. Perhaps Arena^was the 
first in Italy who defended the theory of the sexes in plants.” (See Gainba, in 
his work already quoted.) 

11. Casimir AffaitatL U Or lolatto in Village V accurato Giardiniere in Citteif 

The Kitchen-Gardener in the Villa, and the perfect Gardener in the City.” 
#Vcrcelli, 1775. • « 

K 2. Abbe Gaetano Sestor, Su'P antica Origine dellT Agricolturay dei Giardini, 
“ On the at^^riotc Origin of Agriculture, of Gardens, &c.” A historical 
dissertation. Turin, 1770. • , 

13. Francis Frochwri, Fnovo lifvtodo adattalo al Clhna del Piemonte per 
coltlvare gll Anamissi senza Fuocoy “ New Method of cultivafing the Pine- 
apple without Fire Heat, adapted to the Climate of*Piedmont.” Turin, 

,1777. 

14. Joseph Piccioli, La Collura dei I'^on e degh Ananassi senza Stufay “ The 

Culture of Flowers and Pint-apples ^ithou^ Stoves.” ^ Florence, 1797, An- 
thony Joseph Pagan i. ^ 

15. Peter John Piacenza, Plsa7}ie*siii Giardini Aii^tichi e Modemi, “ Enquiry 
into Ancientaand Modern Gardens.” Milan, Bolzani, 1805. 

Piacenza denioMstrates tJiat the inventi<vi of modern gardening is not due 
to the English, lie derives it from Asia, and shows that it was known and 
practised liy the Homans, lie concludes that the Italians were the instruc- 
tors of the English in this branch of giu’dening ; since, for several centuries 
back, gardens of this s(»rt have been formed in Italy. 

16. Dei/' Arte de' Giardini Inglcsiy “ Of .the Art of English Gardens:” 
anonymous, but which is known to be by Covnt Hercules Silvay a Milanese. 
There are two editions ; one of the year 180.9, in one volume 4to ; the other 
in 1813 (by Vallandi), in two vols. 8vo, with 46 plates. This work is taken 
in a great measure from the T/u orie des Jardinsy tj'c., “ Theory of the Art of 
Gardens, &c.,” by M. C. L. Hirchfeld, in five vols. 4to. 

17. Chev. HippoUtns PindemontCy a Veronese. Siii GmAini Inglesi e sul 
Alcrilo in do dell' Italia, *‘,On English Gardens, and of the Merit due to Italy 
in this respect.” This is a dissertation which is to be found in the Trans^ 
actions of the Acadenuj of Padua, It was also printed separately in that city, 

I think in 1818 ; and 8ilvestri of Milan inserted it in the Prose c Poesie cara^ 
pestHy ^ Rural •Prose and Poetry,*^ of Pindeinonte, published by^ini in 1827. 
Pindeynonte also translated the Georgies of Virgil, wi^i the addition of some 
unedited fragments, and many ^earned notes1>n rural affairs. 

18. Lewis Mabii, Born in Paris, August 1752; died in Padua in 1836. 
His father having settled in Italy in 1757, lie received his education at 
Padua, where his muster was the celebratetl Stellini. He devoted himself 
to the study of qgricultuai! ; considerably improved bis family estate ; and used 
every endciiirour for the e^ublishnient of agrarian societies, with the inten- • 
tion of polishing country-people, and alttring their inveterate and prejudicial 
customs in rural ecoigrny. In 1761 he was received mto the Academy of 
Padua, with the title of corresponding dtsociate. He filled various honour- 
able situftions, in which he gave proofi of his firofouncT knowledge. Latterly 
he was Professor in the University of Padua. He published the Teonca deW 


1768, Arena is called Philip, the title of Father of the Society ^ Jesus. 
In^anothcr, also dated Palermo, 1768, Arena is cdfled Imatius, and*is eiititled 
Pries't, Doctor jof Sacreef Tlieo j^gy, and Canon t>f the miowned college of ills 
nativo eounyy. In the third, with the date (undoubtedfy false) of Cosmopoli, 
n^l, the work is again attributed to Philip Arena, of the Society of Jesuis ' 
Professor^qf Mathematics. Button compariaDii bcifig made, k is alwavs^ound 
to b^ the same work. 
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Arte dei Giardini^ “ Theory of the Art of Gardening.” Bassano, 1801. Be- 
sides this, he wrote^^ Mabiliana^ or Varia Seha, “ Various Dissertations on 
agricultural Subjects, Botany, &c.” Istruzioniai ColHvatori della Canapa nazio-^ 
nale, “ Instructions to the Cultivators of native Hemp.” Padua, 1785. Mczzi di 
diffundere trai Villici le 7tiigliori Istruzioni A^ronowiehc, “ Helps for disusing 
among the Country -people the best Instructions on rural Atfairs.” (In 
Gi'iscUMs Italian Journal^ fasc. iii. second series.) SuW Indole de* Giardini, 
“ On the Soils of Gardens.” Verona, Mainardi, 1817 : and various other 
literary publications. ' 

The above-mentioned minor works of Pindcmonte, and the Theory of the A^t 
of Gardening by Mabil, were united in a single volume, and«frinted in Verona 
in 1817 by Mainardi^to which welc added two Academical Papers by the Abbe 
Melchior Cesarotti.* Upon them, ('csarotti, after having given an account 
of these works, concludes that gardens in the modern style ought not to be 
called English, but "^Italian. To corroborate this conclusion with the au- 
thority of the English themselves, Pindeinonte cjuotes at the end of the- 
volume, EuwStace’s f7rt.vAvV*tf/ 7 Vjwr Italy. {A Classical Tour through Italy in 
1802, by the Rev. Johti CheUvode Eustace. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, &c., 1815, vol. iii.) Mr. Eustace, far from recognisin'; in Milton 
the origin of English gardens, as most Of his countrymen tlo, attributes it to 
our Torquato Tasso ; for, after saying that “ the description of l*lie terrestrial 
Paradise of Milton is considered cA the model of modern phrks,” adds, ‘‘ that 
this is more suitably applied to that of the gar<len of Arinida, not only 
because our poet furnished Milton with some of the principal features of his 
description, but because ho really laid the first foundation of •the art, and 
comprehended it in a single most ingenious line, with which he concludes 
the picture of the most beautifukof landscapes. 

L’ Arte che tutto fa, nulla si scopra,” 

“ Art which docs all is not discovered.” 

** If, therefore,” says Pindeinonte, “ the English ultimately confess that 
the invention of these gardens belongs to Tasso, arul if Tasso merely de- 
scribed the park of Turin, it consequently ensues that that park was really 
a garden in the modern style.” ^ , 

With respect to the park at Turin, there is a memoir by the late Professor 
of Padua, Vincent Malacarne, read by him In that academy, and whicli by 
spme is said to have bceih afterwards printed by Bodoni, but w'hich is not 
found in theVataloguc of Bodoni’s books, ki which it is provcfc (exaetJy what 
the aforcsakl CJesarotti declare.s in his second article before inentioi^d) by 
this authentic document, that Italy, the original mother and mistress of all 
the fine arts, was also the mother of modern gardening ; making it ajipear 
that, long before the time of Bridgman, whom the Englit^h acknowledge as 
the founder ol’ the new style of gardens, and of Kent, the supreme legislator 
of the art, ^here existed in Piedmont, not far frop Turin, garden exactly 
. of that description, o^ great extent, most varied, calculated tq excite the 
piost interesting sensations, and worthy of being a^'model^jfor all gardens ; con- 
trived by, and rcxec^uted under the order of, E man uc^^ first Duke of Savoy. 
The garden is no^ longer in cxistciice; but there is still extant (says 
Cesarotti) an exact descripti^jn of it by Aquiline Coppino, a writ^^jr of the 
sixteenth century, and professor at Pavia, in a Latin letter, breathing tke 
sentiments of enthusiasm with whieh this delightful scene had iK.spirec| him ; 
of which letter Malacarne gives a paraphrase. 

10. Philip Re. Born at Reggio, in Lombardy, March 20. 1763; died May 
20. \^17, in Modena. 11^ was Professor in the Lyceum of Reggio in 1721 ; 
^ 1806, decorated wCth thuiiron crown, eil^olied ^n the Societ 3 iof Forty; 
in 1812, elected a member of the Italian Institute. By this author wc have 
iJLl Guirdiniere awiato nella sna Prtfessione^ “ The Gardener Iciirned in his 

— ^ -"-- 7 -; ^7 "“in 

• * Art. XVB in 1795, and art. xviii. in 1798, in vol. ft, of the Transacthms of 

the Academy, l)y Cesarotti ; Pisa, 1803. ' 
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Profession/* Milan, 1812, Silvestri. From this work may be obtained much 
information concerning the art of gardening, and those authors who treated of 
it ; and much more from the Dizionario ragionalo di Libri d!* Agricoltura^ V 
rinaria, e di altri Rami d'Mconomia campestrc, ad Uso degU Amalon delle Cose 
agrarie e della Gioventdi^ “ Descriptive Dictionary of Books on Agriculture, 
the veterinary Art, and other Branches of rural Economy, for the Use of 
Amateurs of rural Affairs and of Youth.” Venice, 1808, 4 vols. in 16mo. 
The same author published, besides these two works, the following : Proposi^ 
moni teoriche prativhe di Fisica vegelnbiie, “ Thcor^tjpal and practical Propo- 
silions of Vegetable Physiology.” Reggio, 1795, 8vo. Ftemenii di Agricol^ 
/ttr/7, “ Elcments^of Agriculture.” Parma, 1798, 2 vol.<. Arte di supplire alia 
■ Mancama di Foraggi, “ Art of supplying th^ Dc‘ficiencv of .Fodder.” Pavia, 
1802. Prolusione alle Lezioni di Agrarta^ “ Prolusions at the Lectures of 
Agriculture.” Bologna, 1804. AAemoria sidi* Agncoltpfa d?tle AAontagne 
Rcggiane del Tiipartimenio di Crostolo^ “ Memoir on the Agriculture of the 
Mountains of Reggio, in the Department of Crostolo.” Milftn, 1805. Saggio 
di Nosologia vrgelal)Ue, “ Essay on Vegetable Nowilogy ; ” inserted in the 12tli 
vol. of the transactions of the //a/iftw^iiSbciV/y, Motfcna,. 1805. Fleyneuti di 
Giardmaggioy “ Elements of ilardening.” Let tern al Signor Gagliardo sidle 

Opcrc agrarie del Crescensi, “ Lettdlr to M Gagliardo on the Agricultural 
Operations ofktlie Crescensi District;” inserted in the 10th vol. of Gagliardo’s 
liihlioteco di CamptUgiia, “ Country Library/^ Lettei'a sul Alale che guasia il 
F'rumento^ detto Gotpe in Toscana e Alaizetfo in Lombardia^ “ Letter on the 
Disease which destroys Wheat, called Golfie (rust) in Tuscany and Mar- 
zetto in Lombardy ;** in the 1st vol. of the Giornale di Agricoltiira^ “Journal 
of Agriculture.” Lett ere Trc sopra alcuni Oggefti rclativi air Agricollura 
Italiann, “ Three Letters on Subjects relating to Italian Agriculture.” Deir 
Utilitd della Teoriea agraria^ “ On the Utility of Agricultural Theory.” 
Elemcnti di Fconomia enmpestre ad Uso de* lAcci d'ltaliay 1808, “ Elements 
of rural Economy for the Use of the Colleges of Italy, 1808.” Lettera 
suWErba medica^ Letter on the medicinal Grass.” Annali dell* Agncoltura del 
Rcgfio d'ltalm, “ Annals of the Agriculture of the Kingdom of Italy.” 1809 
to 1814, vol. 22. “ ^(fggio della Poeski didascalica-giorgica degli Italiani, 

“ Essay on the didactic-georgic Poetry of the* Italians,” Elogio di Pietro Crcs~ 
cenziy “ Euloguim on Peter Crejeenzi.” Bologna, 1812. Istriizione sid Alodo 
di coltivare U Cotono “ Iii.structions in the Method of cultivating Cotton.” 
J}e* Lctami, “ On Manures.” Delle 1 err c coUivaMi e del Alodo conoscerle, 
“ On Sbils fit *for Cultivation, affd Manner of growing them.” ^ Saggio snl 
Porno di Tetro, “ Essay on the Potato.” Sulle AUdatiic delle Piante, “ On 
the Diseases of Plants.” Snggim storico sidlo Stato e suite Vicende dell* AgticoU 
tura antica dei Paesi posit fra I* AdHatico, V Alpe^ e I* Appenninoy “Historical 
Essay on the State q^’ •ancient Agriculture, and Matters relating thereto, in 
the Countries situated between the Adriatic, the Alps, and the Apennine.s,” 
These are the Qpticcs \4iich I have been able to procure, and •! Hatter my- 
self that are exact and complete. I have not s|)ared pains in obtaining 
them from authentic purees ; and, not tilisting to rny own exertions, I en- 
listed, as I said beforefipme learned men into my servicc^who* were of great 
assistuncu to me. I have not restricted iTiyself to those authors who have 
written sc^ely on ornamental gardens, and Ihei? works * but have thought it 
achrisable to include those authors, and their works, who treat of gardenint^ in 
general, as ydh wj|l perceive by this list. ^Alonza, Aug, 10. 1839. ® 


Anr. IV. List of Part of The Trees and Shrubs furnished for^ihe 
Arboretum qf Joseph )str%tt^ Esq,, at J>rbu, by Messrs. Whitlef 
^ Osborn^ xvith their Ready-Money Prices. Will) Introductory Re-^ 
marks by th^ Conductor. 

The nTcfst commcin ostensible objecuon to plantiifg collections . 
of trees and i^bryhs is, the alleged high price of all kinds for 
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which there is not a constant demand ; though the real objection 
is sometimes the ignorance of the gardener of the names of rare 
trees and shrubs, and of their culture ; or his want of eiithu- 
siasm in his profession. The present article .will show' that the 
objection of high price is an erroneous one ; for in the following 
list w'e have nearly eight hundred different kinds, w'hich have 
cost only 79/. 18s. Each of ♦he plants sent to the Derby Arbo- 
retum bad the name written in pencil on a wooden tally priiiii- 
ously rubbed with white lead, and the tally tied tenhe plant with 
copper wire. Besides which, a list, with the scientific name of 
each plant, the English name, the native country, height, year 
of introduction, natural order, &c., from which the permanent 
labels were to be printed, was made out by Messrs. Osborn, 
correctly spelt and accented,' and sent to Derby along with the 
plants ; and front this list’ the Jabels hereafter mentioned w'ere 
printed on cards by^ printer inrDerbj', and the accentuations 
put on with the pen. Thus the trouble attending the execution 
of this order was much greater than in ordinary cases, notwith- 
standing the low prices charged. It is to be observed that the 
bargain was made that the bill should be paid as s/)on as the 
plants were delivered, free from all discount, and that this was 
done accordingly. 

Though Messrs. Whitley and Osborn’s list is given here 
alphabetically, as it stands in their catalogue, yet the plants are 
arranged in Mr. Strutt’s Arboretum according to the natural 
system ; and to each a brick tally is attached, similar to the one 
represented in 14. 



These brick tallies are placed about 5 ft. distant from the plant, 
on h fonndatjon which is‘ prepared sn the f^dlowing hiunner : — 
The ground, having been trenched for the trees shrubs, must 
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^necessarily be soft ; and, therefore, the first step is to render it 
6rm. If very soft, a square of the surface, 15 in. on the side, 
may be rammed so as to lower it 6 in. below the general sur- 
face ; but, if not very soft, then 3 in. in depth over a square 
15 in. on the side may be removed, and the bottom of this square 
rammed so as to lower it 3 in. more; in all 6 in. This square 
^cavation must be beat to a perfect level, mid next two bricks 
are^o be laid flat on it, side by side. On the centre of this floor 
of*bricks, the brick tally is to be set;^and, if thought necessary, 
it may be fixed with a little Roman cement. This being done, 
the surface soil is to be filled in, and closely ramaied* round the 
bricks, and over them also, so as to cover theni to the depth of 
3 or 4? inches. The use of the flooring of bricks ts to prevent 
the tally from sinking, or from leatiing to oge side. The name 
is printed on a card, and ^he pan*el in which it iS placed receives 
previously three coats of paint ;• and another coat is given to the 
.exterior sur&ce, after the glass is put in and puttied. The cost 
of the bricks, at*Derb 3 s is about 3/. f)er thousand. If the bricks 
were heated and dipped in oil, or painted with tar or gas liquor, 
or if they w^re glazed with the glaze sometimes given to pantiles, 
their durability would be greatly increased, and the paper card 
would run less risk of damage from the brick absorbing water 
from the soil. We have sent one of these tallies to the Hort. 
Soc., Lawson’s Agricultural Museum, Edinburgh, the Adelaide 
Gallery, the Polytechnic Institution ; and, through the kindness 
of Mr. Strutt, we have still a few more that we shall be happy to 
send as specimens, either to individigils or public bodies, who 
may intend to plant Arboretums or name collections. Such are 
the permanency of the beauty and instruction, and also the 
economy in kfjeping in order,.of a collection of trees and shrubs,* 
as compared with the beauty and cost of keeping of a tollection 
of herbaceous plants ; that, «vhen these properties of an arboretum 
become known, we hope that one will be considered as essential 
to a gentleman*s Country residence, as a flower-garden ; and 
altogether indispensab]^ to a public garden. * • 

Abies ^ Z)oit exc^lsa communis j4rb, Brit, 6d., ex. Clbnbrasiliana Arb, Brit. 
58. f ^.Iba Mfchx, 6rf., nigra Ait. 52«. Smfthiana WaU, Sa., canadensis L, la. 6d, 

A'cer L. tat^ricum 6d., spicatum L. Is. 6d., striatjim L. U. Sd., ma. 

cropbyllum^arsA 2s. 5a., platandides L, 1^, p, Lob^lii 5s., p. laciniatum Dae^ 
3s. 6d,, sacfhdrinum X*. ]«. 6d., Pseudo- Pldtanus 9dl, P.*dlbo var^gata Js. 

P. ^urpbrea Ifort, 2s. 6d,, obtusatiim Kit, Is. 6rf., circinatum Pursh 5s. ^ erioedr- 
pum Miehx. ls^6d,, rbbrum X. Ic., monspessidanum X. !«., campdstre X. Is.. cr6« 
ticum Xf I*. 6dL / ^ 

* Adenoedrpus Dec, interm^dius Bee. 2s, 6d. 

^'sculus X. Hippoedstanum Z9 Is., H. variegatiwi 2s. 6d., (H.) ohibensis 
MieXx. 2s. 6d., (H.) rubiedgda Lais. 2s. 6d., (H.) glabra 2s. 6d., (H.)tdl.,p 
hda mUd. 2s* 6d.,.(II.) Lyonii Host. 2s. 6d. ^ ^ \ J ir w 

Aildnfus Bei^. glanduldsa Besf, la. 6d. 

Ariiiua Taurn. elutindsa Gartn. 9d., g. laciniata Is. 6d., g. quercifdlia 

mad. Is. 6^#g. oxyacanth®fdlia ht. Gd., iucawPfFtfla. 1». 6d., aordifolia jSodd. 
Is. 6d^ vlridis Bee, Is. GdP f 
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Amel^ncliicr Med, (v.) Botryapium Dec, 1». 6d,, (v.) sanguiiiea Dec, 2$, 

(v.) ovalis Dec, Is. 6d. , (v.) florida JAwll, 2s, 6d,, f. parvifolia 2s. 6rf. 

Amorpha L, fruticosa D, Is., f. Lewisii Is., (f.) glabra i>es/I Is. 

■ Ampelopsis Michx, hederacea Michx. Is,, (li.) hirsuta Donn 2s. 6rf., bipinnata 
Michx, 2s. 6d, 

Amygdalus Toum. nana i., 2s. communis amara Dee, 3s. 6d., c. dulcis 
Dec, 3s. 6</., c. macrocarpa S(t, 3s. oricntalis Ait, 2s, €d, 

Aralia L, spindsa L, Is. 6d, 

A^rbutus Camer, U'nedo L, Is. 6#i.^ U. ruber Ait, 3s. 6d,y U, plenus Ait, 3s, (Jrf., 
liybrida Ker 3s, 6d., AnArachne L. Ss.^ procera Douglas 5s, 

Arctostaphylos Adans. U'va ursi Spreng. 2s. 6*c/. 

Aristulochia L, sipbo 2s. Gd, 

Aristotelia VHhit. Maccjui V^HtrlU Is. Gt/., M. foliis variegatis Is. 6d, 
Armeniaca Tourn. dasycitrpa Pers. 2s. 6d, 

Artemisia Voss,* AJirdtanuni J„ 9d,y A. tobolskianuin Ilort, 9d. 

Atragcne L, alpina L, Is, 6d,) sibi'rica L, Is. 6d, 

A'triplex L, pbrtulacdides L. Is, 

Aucuba Thvnh, japdnica Thunb. ls« Gd, 

Azalea D, D n pr^icurabcns* I„ 3s. 

Baccharis H. hr, halimifdlia L. Is. , 

Berberis h, vulgaris L,\s. 6d,^ \, alba Js. canadensis Mill. 1.?. Gd., iberica 
Stev, 2s. Gd.i sinensis Desf. 2s. 6d„ dulcis Swt, 5s,, betcrophylla Jt^s. 3s. (id., em- 
petrifolia Lam, 5s., asiatica Uoxh. 2s. Gd,, aristilta Dec. I.V. (id^- ’ 

Betuia Tourn. ulba L. 9d., u. pendula Sm. Is., a. urticifolia 2s. Gd., puinila L. 
Is. Gd., nana T., Is. Gd,, (d.) populifdlia Ait. Is., lacinidta 2.«. O'd.) papyracea 
Ait. 2s. Gd., leilta L. Is. (^d. 

Borya W. ligustriiia IVilld. Is, Gd, 

Broussonetia Vent, papyrifera Vent. Is. Gd. 

Bdxus Tourn. senipcrvirensarborescens Mill. Is., s. inarginata Hart. Is., s. tnyrli- 
fdlia Lam, Lucy. Is. 

Calluna lial, vulgaris dccumbens Don's Miller Is. Gd., v. florc pleno Don's MilUr 
Is. Gd,, V. foliis variegatis Dons Miller Is. Gd., v. coccinea Don's Miller Is. Gl. 
Calopliaea Fisch. wolgarica Fisch, 5.s. 

Colycanthus I Audi, fluridus L. Is. Gd. * 

Caragaiia Lam. arborescens Lam. Is. Gd., (a.) Altagana Poir. 2s. Gd., friiteseeiis 
Dec. Is. 6rf., pygiine'a Dec. 2s. 6</., spinosa Dec, 2p, Gd,, tragacantb bides Poir. 2s. 
6d,, Chamlagu Lam. Is. Gd. 

Carpinus L. Betulus L. 9d., americana Micllir. 2s. Gd, 

Carya Nutt, dlba Nutt. 2s% Gd. 

Cassandra D. Don calyculata D. Don 2s. Gi. • « 

Castane» Tourn. vesca Gxrtn. Is. Gd., v. asplenifolia 2s. Gd., v. varieg:ita 2s. Gel, 
Catalpa Juss. syrin^^aifolia Sim^ Is. Gd, 

Ceandthus L, aincricanus L. Is. 

Cddrus Barrel. Idbani Barr. 5.s. 

Cclastrus L. scandens L. Is. Gd. 

Celtis Tourn. occidentalis L. Is. Gd., o. cordata Willd. Is. Gd., crassifulia Lam, 
Is. Gd. • 

Ccphalanthus L. octfidentiilis L. Is. Gd. ^ 

. Cerasus Juss, vulgaris fldre plemf //wrf. Is. 6V/,, v. fdliy variegatis Ilort. 3s. Gd,, 
(v.)semperfldpens J\!c. Is, Gd., serrulata(7. Don Is. Gd., P^udo-Cdrasus 2s. Gd,, Cha- 
ma?cdrasus Lois. 2s, Gd., prostruta Stir. 2s. Gd,, depressa PA. Is. Gd., pygma*'a Lois, 
Is. Gd.,nigrs^Lois. 2s. tid., japdnica Lois. 2s. Gd., j. mfiltiplex Ser. 2s. bV., Mabalcb 
Mill. 2s. 6d., Padus Dec. 9d,, P. bractcusa Ser. Is. Gd., virginidna Michx, Is., kisi- 
tanica Lois. Is. Gd., Laurocerasus Lois. Gd., angustifdlia Hoii.. 9d. • 

Cercis L. Siliquastrum L. Is. 6<4 • V 

Chimonanthus Lindl. fragrans lAndA. 2s. Gd.. luteus Hort. 2s. Gd. 

Chibnunthus L, virginica L. 2s. Gd. • 

^ CistUH L. creticus j|. Is. Gd., obtusifdlius Swt, Is. 64>> corbariensis fourr. Is. Gd., 
oblongifdlius Swt. Is^Gd. « • 

^ Cldmatis L. Flammula L. Is., orientalis Z. Is. Gd., Vitalba L. 94* Virginian^ L, 
'is, Gd., triterniita Dec. Is^ Gd., florida I'hunb. Is. Gd., f. flftre ple^jjo Is. Gd., Viticella 
c»rfilea Is, Gd. 9 |v. purpurea Is. %d., v. miiltiplex Is. Gd,, montana Hki§, Is. Gd. 
Clethra />. alnifdliu L. Is. * 
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CoTiltea R, Br, arborescens L. 9rf.» (a.) cru4nta Ait, 1«. 

Comptunia Banks asplcnifolia Banks Is. 6d. 

Corema D. Dm, ^Iba D, Don *28. 6d. 

Coriaria Niss. myrtifuUa i. 1«. Gd. ^ m 

Cornus L. alternifolia^i. sanguinea L. 9rf., s. foliis variegatis la., SlhnL. ^d., 
a. sibirica 9rf., (a.) stricta* Lam. 2«. (a.) circinata VHerit. 1«. Gd,, mds L. la. Gd. 

Coronilla Neck. E'mcrus L. 1». 

Corylus L. Avelluna L. Iieterophylla 1«. Gd., A. purpiirea la. Gd., Coldrna L. 2a. 
Gd., rostrata Ait. la. • 

* Cftoneaster Med. vulgaris hindl. la. Gd„ (v.) tomwutoA Lindl. la. Gd., (v.) laxi- 
flo%a Jacq. 3a. Gd., frigida fVdll. 2a. Gd , if.) affinis Lindl. 2a. Gd., acuminata Lindt. 
2a. Gd., nummiiiarftfiLindl. la. Gd., rotuiidifulia Wall. la. Od., (r.) microphylla Wall, 
la. Gd. • 

CratJc'gus Lindt, cocc'nca L. la. Gd., c. coral! ina 2s. Gd,, c. indcntata 2a. Gd., c. 
maxima 2a. Gd., glandulosa W. 2a. Gd., g. siib\illosa 2a. 6r/., j^irtictata riibra Pursh 
2a. Gd., p. stricta Ilort. 2a. Gd., p. aurea Pursh 2a. Gd., pyrifolja Ait. la. Gd., macra- 
alntha Lodd. 2a. Gd., Crus-gulli splcndens Dec. 2a. Gd.. C. pyrac^thifolia Dec. 2a. 
Gd., C. sfdicifolia Dec. 2a. Gil., (C.) ovalifo)^ JTom. 2a. Gd., (C.) prunifulia Bose 
2s. Gd., nigra Waldsl. Kit. 2a, Gd., purpi'j^ca Bose ^s. Gds, p. altaica 2a. Gd., Dou- 
glasii Lindl. 2a. Gd., Hava Ait. Is^Gd., (f.) lobata Jtosc 2s, Ga., trilobata Lodd. 2a, 
Gd., a])iifolia Michx. 2a. Gd., a. minor 28»Gd., cordata Al^ll. 2a. Gd., spathulata Elliot 
2s, Gd., (A.) ijiaroccana I^rs. 3a. Gd., Aroiiia Bose 2s. Gd., oriental is Bose 2s. Gd., 
o. sanguinea 2a. 6‘d.,^tanacetifdlja Pers. 2s. Gd^ t. gUibra Lodd. 2s. Gd., t. Eeeana 
2a. Gd., Iieterophylla Plnyge 2a. Gd., Oxyaeantha obtusutn Dec. La. Gd., O. laciniata 
Arb. Brit. l.«t. Gd., O. criocarpa Lindl. 2s, Gd., O. Oliveriana Arb. Brit. la. Gd., 
O. inelanocarpa Arb. Brit. la. Gd., O. aiirea TTort. la. Gd., O. multiplex Ilort. la. 
Gd., O. rosea ^lort. la. Gd., O. punicea I.odd. 2s. Gd., (). p. flore pleno 3a. Gd., O. 
fdliis argenteis Ilort. la. Gd., (.). stricta I.odd. 2s. Gd., O. reginae Hart. la. Gd,, O. 
j)r;eV<*x Ilort. 2a. <»V/., (). inondgyna Arb, Britf Is. Cd., O. apetala ior/ri. Is. Gd., 
parvifblia Ait. 3a. Gd., virginica Lodd. 3.s\ Gd., inoxicana Mac. ^ Sessc 2s. Gd., Pyra- 
ci'Mtlia Pers. la. Gd. 

Cupressus L. -empervirens L. la. Gd., s. hoiizontalis Mill. Die. la. Gd., thybides 
L. 2s. Gd, 

(!ydonia Tonrn. vulgiiris pyriformis 2a. Gd., sinensis Thouin 2s. Gd., jap6 luca Pera. 
la. Gd,, j. Horc albo 2a. Gd. 

C^ytisus Dec. albus Link Is., incanmtus 2.s.^6d., Laburnum L. la , L. qucrcU 
folium Hort. la. Gd., L. purpurascens la. Gd., (L.) alpinus Mill, la., (L. ) a, pdndulus 
2a. Gd., nigricans L. 9d., scssilifolibs L, 2d., s. albus Hurt. 2s. Gd., purpiircus Scop. 
la., supinus 2d., eapitatus 2d , polytriclius Bieh. Is., biflbrus LV/rfriY. 9f4 
DabcjeV^i D. Don poHfolia D. Donmls. Gd., p, flore albo Siet. la. Gd.* 

Dajihnc L. Mezereum L. la., M. fibre albo la. Gd., M. autumifble 2a. 6d„ 
pbntica la. Gd., dhiebi iiin L. Is, Gd. 

Deutzia T/iunb. sciibra Thnnb. A. Gd. 

Did' villa Tourn. canadensis Willd. la. 

Diospyros L. Lotfis 3.^2s, Gd., virgiiiiana L. 2a. Gd. 

Dirca L. palustris L. 3a. Gd. 

Ehedgnus Tor/rn# liorten.sflf angustifblla Picb. la. Gd. 

E'mpetruuitf^., nigrum L. 2% Gd. 

E'plicdrs L inonostattliya L. 2s. Gd. • 

Erica D. Don TetralJ^|L. la. Gd., T. dlba la. Gd., cinerc^Z. la. Gd., c. atro- 
purpurea 1|. Gd., c. dlba la. Gd., ciliaris L. la? Cil. 

Euonynlis Tourn. europoB^us L. 9d., c. nanus I^dd. la. ^d., e, frugtu albo Lodd. 
ls.*6d., verrucosus Scop. Is. Gd., latitolius C.Bauh. la. Gd., americanus L. 2s. Gd. 
Fagug L. sylvatica L. 9d., s. purpurea Ai9. la. Gd., s. foliis variegatis la. 6d., 
hcteropliylla 2a. ^d., s. cristata 3a. Gd.,us. pdii^ula 28. Gd. 

Fouiap.bsia Lindl, phillyrcbides LabiU. la. 

I^Hhcrgilla L, alnifblia L. la. (iS.' 

Fraxinus Jhum. excelsiotfL. abrea Willfl. 2a. Gd.,^, crisp# Arh. Brit. 2a. G^., em 
verruebp JOea/*. 2sf6d.t c. naiia LodM.Cht. 2s. Gd., (e.) hcteropkylla Pahl. 2a. €d., (e.) 
pavrifblia* la. Gd., leritiscifblia Desf. 2a. Gd., 1. pendula 3a. 6d., (amcricana 

Willd.) pubdscen^ Walt. ^28. Gd., (a.) sambucifolia Vahids. Gd., (a.) juglanth folia 
Lam. 2s. 6<*,^(a.) epiptera FoW 2s.*6d., (a.) ova& Bose 2s. Gd., (#.) pannbsa FenL 
Bolb 2^ 6d, • 

Garrya Doug, eflljitka D^ug. 2a. 6d. 
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Gaultheria L, Shallon Fursh 2«. 6d» 

Genista Lam» radiata Scop, Is. prostrata Lam, Is. 6d,, proc6nibcns WahUt, < 
Kit, Is. 

Gleditschia L, triacanthos L. Is. 6<f., sin6nsis Lam, 2s. 6d.» s. purpurea 3s. 6d., 
(s.) ferox Decf, 3s. 6d., c^spica Desf. 2s. Gd, 

Gordonia Ellis pubcscens Ph, 2s. 6d, 

Gymnc^ladus Lam, canadensis Lam, 2s. 6d. 

Gypsoc^llis SaL vagans Sal, Is., edmea D, Don Is. 6d, 

Haiesia EUis tetraptcra L, 2s. 6d., d'ptcra L, 2s. Gd, 

Haliinodendron argeif^eum 2s. Gd, r, 

Hamanielis L, virg.nica L, 2s. Gd, 

Hedera Swartz Helix L. Is., H. canariensis Dec, Is. Gd,, H. foliis arg^nteis 
Is. 6d. •* 

Helifinthciinuni Tottrn, canum Duned Is., croccum Pers. Is., vulgare Gwrt. Is., 
surrejanum Mill Is., macrantlium Swt. Is., m. multiplex Swt. Is., rhoddnthum Dunnl 
Is., canteens Swt. Is., mutabile Pers. Is., sulphureum WiUd. Is., veniistum Swt. Is., 
Millcri Swt. Is. ' 

Hibiscus L. syriacus foliis variega^is Is. Gd,, s, flore yariegato 9d., s. flore pur- 
pbreo 9d , s. flore rubro Vd,, s. flore dlbp 9d. 

Hippophac L. lihamnbides mas L. Is. Gd., salicifoUa D. Don Is. Gd. 

Hydrangea L, arbor^ens L, Is., nivea 'Af/cAor. Is. Gd,, qucrcifdlia Bariram 2s. Gd. 
Hyp^^ricum X.'elatum Ait. Is., hircinum Z*. 9rf.,||calycinum L. 9d,, Drolificum L, 9d. 
I'lex T.. Aquifolium L. heterophvllum 2s. Gd., A, serratifolinm 2s. Gd., A. crispum' 
2s. Gd., A. ferox 2s. Gd., A. sen^'seens 2s. Gd., A. Albo marginiitiim 2s. Gd., A. aiirco 
marginatum 2s. Gd,, A. aureo pictura 2s. Gd„ A. ferox arg^nteum 2s. Gd., A. f. 
aureum 2s. Gd., A. fructu luteo 2s. Gd., balcarica Desf. 2s. Gd., opaca Ait. 2s. Gd., 
Cassine Ait. 3s. Gd. 

I'tea L. virginica X. 2s. Gd. 

Jasmlnum Forskoet fruticans X'. Is., htimile X. Is. Gd., oflicinAle X. Is. 

Jiiglans X. regia L, 2s. 

Juntperus X. communis X. Is, c. su^cica Mart. Is. Gd., c. nana Willd. 2s. Gd., 
yirginiana X. Is. Gd., Sabina L. Is. Gd., S. tainariscifolia 2s. Gd., S. foliis varie- 
gatis Mart. 2s. Gd, S. prostrata 2s. Gd., phauiicea X.. 5s., reciirva Ham 3s. Gd., chi- 
nensis X. 2s. Gd. 

KAlmia X. latifolia X. 2s. Gd., glaiica Ait. Is. Gd. 

K^rria Dec. japonica Dec. Is. Gd., j. flore pleno Gd. 

Koelreuteria Laxm. paiiiculata Laxm. Is. Gd. 

Xarix Toum. europfe'a Dec. 9€l. * 

Laurus Plin. n.ibilis X. \s. Gd., ii. salicifolia Swt, Is. Gd., SAasafras X. 7s. Gd., 
Henzdin X. *2s. Gd. i 

Ledum X. paliistre X. Is. Gd. 

Leucdthoc D. Don »pinulusa d. Don 2s. Gd. , 

Ligdstrum Toum. vulgare Trag. Gd., v. xantnucArpum Gd. 

LiqutdAmbar X. Styraciflua 7.. 2s. Gd., imberbe Willd. Is. Gd. 

Liriod^ndron X. Tulip fera X. 2s, Gd. " • 

Lonicera Desf. Periclymenum X. .serdtinum Ait. Is., P. bdlgicum Is., P. quer- 
cifdlium Ait.'9d., grata Ait. Is., tatdrica X. rubrifldra 9d., pyreiiaica X. Is. Gd., 
alpigena X. Is. Gd., carfulea X. Is. Gd., il^drica Biel^, Is, 

Lycium X. b&rbarum X. 9d. • 

Maclura Nutt, uufantiaca Nutt. 2s. Gd. -r 

Magnolia X. grandifldra X. 2s. Gtt., g. obovata Ait. 3s. Gd., g. exofidnsis Hart, 
3s Gd., glaiipa 7.. Ss.^Gd., g. ^'homp.sotiiana 7s. Gd., acuminata X. 2Sl Gd., (ac.) 
cordata Mx. 3s. Gd., conspicua Salisb. 5s., purpurea Bot. Mag. Is. Gd., (p.) gr^ilis 
2s. Gd. * ^ 


Mahdnia Nutt. Aquifolium Nvtf 2s. Gd., repens G. Don 3s. GiL 
Malsuihoddndron Cav. ovatum Cav. 2s. Gd. 

Meiiisp^rraum X. canadCise X. Is, Gd. 

Menziesia Smith git bularisi Salisb, 2s. Gd. t 

Mdspilus Lindl. gc*mAnica X, 2s. Gd,, Smithfi Dec. 2s. Gd. 

Mdrus Tourn. nigra Pair. 5s., Alba X. Is. 

Myrica X. Gale X. Is^ Gd. 

Myricaria gcrmAnica ifesv. Is. « ' « 

Negflndo' JI/ceacA fraxinifdlium Nutt. Is., f. crispum G, Don ^s. 6c/. 
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Ononis X. fruticosa X. Is. 6d. 

O'rnus Pers, europaB'a Pers. 2s, 6d,, (e.) rotundifolia Pers, 2s. 6d. 

O'strya Willd. vulgaris Willd. Is., (v.) virgjnica JVtUd. Is. • 

Oxycoccus Pers. macrocarpus Pursh Is. 6d, ^ 

Fsonia X. Moutan papaveracea And. 5s,, Banksii And. 3s. 6d. 

Palii&rus X. aculeatus Xam. 2s. 6d. 

Pavia Boerh. rubra Lam. 2s. 6d., r. fail mills 2s. 6d., r. fa. p^ndula 2s. 6d,, flava JDec. 
Is. 6d., discolor Swt. 2s. 6d., hybrida Dec. 2s. 6d., ncgl^cta G. Lon 2s. 6d., ma- 
croc^rpa Hort, 2s. 6d., macrostacfaya Lois. Is. 6d. 

•P^iploca X. gr«'ca X. Is. 6d. 

Pernettya Gaud, mucronata Gaud. 2s. 6d. 

P^rsica 2'oum. vfLlgaris fldre pleno Jiort. 2s. 6d. 

Pfailad^dphus X. coronarius X. 9d., c. dore pl^o Lodd. 9d., c.« variegatus Lodd. 
Is. 6d., verrucosus Schrad. 9d., (v. ) latifdlius Schrad. 9d., laxus Schrad, 9d., (1.) 
grandifldrus WULd. 9d., Iiirsfatus Nutt. 9d. 

Phillyrea Pourn. angustifolia X. 2s. 6d., latlfolia /«. 2s. ^d., ^1.) obliqua Ait, 
l9. 6d. ^ • 

Picea L. Don pectinata Is., balsamea X. lj|. 

Pinus X. sylvcstris X. 6d., (s.) piimilio Hcenks 2s. fSd., jp. Miigfaus 2s. 6d,, inops 
Ait. Is. 6d., Xaricio Pair. Is. Cd., (X.) atfktriaca^JEToss Is., (X.) Pallasiaua Lamb, 
2s. 6d., Pinaster Ait. Is. 6d., Pin^a X. Ij. 6d., Cembra X* 2s. 6d., Strobus X* 9d. 
Pistacia X. Terebiiitfaus X. 2s. 6df., Xentiscus X. 3s. dU. 

Plancra Gmeti Uichardi Michx. Is. Qd. 

Platanus X. orientalis X. Is. 6d., occidciitalis*X. Is. Gd. 

Populus Tourn. albaX. Is., tremulaX. p^ndula Is., grae'ea Ait. Is., nigra X. Is., 
n. salicifdlia 2s. Gd., monoliFera Ait. Is., in. mas Is., in. Lindlcyana Is., fastigiata 
Is., hctcrophyUa X. 5s., balsamifcra L. Is., candicatis Ait. Is. 

Potcntiila X. fruticu.sn X. Dd. 

Frinos X. decldiius Dec. Is. Gd., verticillatus X* Is. Gd, 

Prfamis Toum. spino.«;a fldre pleiiu Is. Gd., doinestica tnyrobalana 2s. Gd., ma- 
rltima Wangenheim 2s. Gd. 

Ftdlea X. trifoliata X. 2s. Gd. ^ 

Pyrus Lindt, com. fuliis varieg. 2s. Gd., (c.) nivalis X. Is. Gd., (c.) salicifdlia X. 
Is. Gd. (c.) amygdalifdrmis Vil. 2s. Gd., sinensis JAndl. 2s. Gd,, bollwylleriana Dec, 
Is. Od., variolosa 2s. 6d., (m.) pruiiifdlia FP. Is. 6'd. , (m. ) baccata X. Is 6d.,rivu- 
laris Doug. Is. Gd., coronaria X. Is. Gd., spectabilis Ait. Is. Gd., AVia Ehrh, Is. Gd., 
A. latifdlia TL S. Is. (^d., (A.) intermedia Ehtfi. Is. Gd., (A.) vestita Wall, 2s. Gd., 
torminalis Ehrh. Is. Gd., pinnatlfida Ehrh, Is. Gd., aucuparia Gurtn. Is.', americana 
Dec, 2s. Gd., Sorbus Gurtn. Is., lanuginosa Dec, Is. Qff., spuria Dec, Is. Gd., spiir. 
pendula 1^. Gd., ^rbutifdUa X. Is. bd^, a. serotina Lindl. 2s. Gd., floribunda 
Lindl. 2s. 6d., (a.) depressa Lindl. 2s. Gd., pubens Lindl. 2s. Gd., grandifdlia Lindl. 
2s. Gd., Chamaeinespjlus Lindl. 2s. Gd. ^ • 

Qu^rcus X. ^cdunculata Willd. lUstigiata Ss. 6d., p. heterophylla 5s., p. fdliis 
variegatis 3s. GcL, p. purpure.'i Ss. Gd., sessilifldra Sal. 2s, Gd., pyrenaica Willd, 
2-'. Gd., E'sculus X. Cs. Gd!, Cerris X. Is. Gd., C. variegata 5s., C. austriaca 3s. Gd., 
C. fulfaam^^nsis 3s. Gd., C. Xticombeana crispa 3s. Gd., JK'gUops X* 2s. Gd., IE. 
pendula 3s. Gd , alb^ Is. GdJirinacrocarpa 3s. Gd., Prinus L. 3s. Gd., rfabra X. 5s , 
coccinea Wim.^ls. Gd., palustris ITidd. 2s. Gd., Phellos X. OS. Gd., I'lex X. Is. Gd,, 
gramiintia L. 3s. Gd., cojeifera X. 3s. Gd., Siitier X. Is. Gd., Turneri Willd, 3s. Gd. 

llh&innus Lam. Alattjj|ius L. Is., A. fdliis aureis Is. 6d.j faybridus L'HSrit, 
Is. Gd., cathajrticus X. if., saxatilis X. Is., El'ythroxylon Pall. Is. Gd., alpinus X. 
9d., Frfingfla X. Is. Gd., latifdlius L'H^t. Is. Gd.gt 

^hododdndron X. ponticum X. Is. Gd., p. Smitliii 5s., p. azale^des 2s. Gd., 
maximum X. Gd,, (m.) purpureum <7. Dom3s. Gd., catawbidnse Michx. 2s, 6d„ 
minctatiftn A^r. 34 Gd., ferrugineum X.^s. Gd^ (? f.) hirsdtum Is. Gd., dadricum 
X. Is. Gd., flavum G. Don Is. Gd., nudifldrum coccincum 2s. Gd., visedsum Torr. 
2s. ^d,, Rhoddra G. Don 2s. Gd, ^ H • 

Kfaus X. Cotinus X. Is. 6^., typhinaX. 9d., glabra X. Is. g. coccinea ls.%d.,^ 
venenata Dec. 2s. Gd., radicans X. 2s. Gd,, Toxicoddnefron L. 2s, Gd., suaveolens Ait, 
2s. Gd. • ^ 

Ribes X. setosum Lindk Is., trifldrum W. Is., (t.) niveim Lindl. Is., (t.) Cynos- 
bati X. Is., divaricatum Dough 94, specidsum ft. Gd., Oiacdntl^X. 9d., lacdstrc 
Pair. Is.,^rdbrum X. fdliiialbo variegatis 9d., (r.) §lpinum X. Is., (if) petrae'um 
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Wvlf, 9t/., (r.) multiflorum Kit. la., punctatuin Jt. jr P» Is., nigrum foliis iraric- 
gatis9£/., (n.) triste Pait. 9d., (n.) grandiHorum 9d., (n.) parviflurum 9f/., ccreum 
Dov^l. la. 6d., sangi ineum PuraA 9d., a. glutindsum Benth. Is., a. inalvaceum Benth. 
Is., s. atrorubcns J/ort. 9d., aureum pree'cox Lindl. 9d., a. serotinum IJndl, 9d. (a.) 
tenuiflorum Lindl. 9d., (a.) ilavum Coll. 9d. 

llobinia X. Pseud- Acacia L. la., P. uinbracuHfera Dec. 3a. 6d., P. tortuosa Dec. 
2s. 6d., P. sophoraefdlia la. (id., P. macrophylla la. 6d., P. inicropliylla la. 6d., (P.) 
viscusa Vent la. 6d., blspida L. la. 6d., h. rosea la. ()d., h. macrophylla la. 6d. 

liusa Town, ferox l.awr. la. 6d., bracteata Wendl. la. 6d., ciimsundmea Besl. la., 
sulphiirca Ait. la., spinosissima L. 1^., damascena Mill, la., centifulia proviiicia'is 
Mill, la., villdsa L. la., rubigindsa L. la., canina L. la., indica L. la., seinper- 
virens L. Is. 

Uubus L. laciniatus W. la. 6d., ..peetdbilis Ph. la., fruticosus L. pomponius la. 6d., 
£ fdliis variegiitis la. 6'd., f. leucocarpus la 6d., odoratus X. la.., luitkaiius Moc. la. 
lluscus X.*acu1«atus X. 6Vi., Hypoglossum X. la., racemosus X. la. 

Salisburia Sm. adiantifulia Sm, 3s. 6d., a. fern. 3a. Gd. 

Salix X. purpurea X. la. 6d , triandra X. la. 6d., pcntaiidra X. la. 6d., Mcye- 
riana Hltid. la. (id., babyloiiica X, la. Cd., b. crispa Hort. la. 6d., decipiens Doff. 
la. Gd., fragilis X. la. 6*d., Russeliaila Sm. la. 6d., alba X. la. Gd., vitcllina X. 
la. Gd., acuminata S.n. la. 0*d., l>ontedek-ana Wilid. la. Gd., aurita X. la. Gd., caprea 
X. la. Gd. * . 

Sainbucus Town, nigra X. la.,n. leucocarpa la.,n. laciniatn 1 .v. , raccinusa X. 2s.6d. 
Slieplierdia Autt. argentea Nutt. la. Gd., canadensis A'utt. 2a. Gd. * 

Smilax X. aspera X. la. Gd., SarUciparllla X. 2a. Gd., rotundif(>lia X. 2a. Gd. 
Suphdra Ji. Br. japonica X. la., j. ])endula 10 .k. Gd. 

Spartium Dec. junceum X. la., j. fiore pleiio 2a. Gd. 

Spinv'a X. opulifdlia X. 9d,, chama*dri folia X. ikl., (c. ) ulmifoli? Scop. 9d., tri* 
lobata X. 9d., liypericifolia Dec. 9d., eoryinbosa liaf. 9d., bella Sims la., salicifdlia 
X. 9d., touiuntosa Jt. Is., Isuviguta X. la., arissfdlia SmitA Is., sorbifulia X. la. 
Stapliylea X. trifolia X. la., pinnata X. l,s. 

Stuartia virginica 3s. Gd. ^ 

Sym^oricarpos Dill, vulgaris Michx. 9*1., v. fdliis variegatis la. Gd., racemosus 
Michx^s. 

Syringa X. vulgaris X. 9d., v. alba 9d., Josika^'a Jacq. 2s. Gd., persica 1. 9d.* 
p. alba 9d., p. laciniata 9d., rotliomagen.si.s HenauU 9d. 

Tamar ix Desv. gallica i/. 9d. 

Taxus X. baccata X. 2a. Gd., b. fa.stigiata 2.i. Gd., (b.) canadensis JHlld. 3a. Gd* 
Tuxodium Bich. disticliuin Bic/i. 2a. Gd., d. senense pendulum 5a. 

Thuja X. occidentalis L. Is. Gd., orientalis X. 2.v. Gd., o. tatarica 2a. Gd. 

* Tilia X. europfc'a X. microphylla la. Gd., l\ plutyphylla l.v. Gd^, e. rubra la. Gd., 
e. laciniata,, la. Gd. , c. aiirca la, Gd., (e. ) alba ff'aldst. ^ Kit. 2a. Gd., ainericuna X. 
2a. Gd., pubescens la. Gd. 

U'lex X. europic'a X. 9d,, e. bore pleno la., tricta l.s. Gd. 

Vacc nium X. Myrtillus X. la., caespitosuin Michx. la. Gd., resindsum Ait. 2a. Gd., 
Arctostaphylos X. 2a. Gd., (?A.) padifolium Sm. 2a. Qd. VHis id®'a X. 2a. Gd , 
o vat urn Pwsh^s. Gd. 

Viburnums X. Tinus X. la., T. lucida Ait. la., Le tago X. ^a. Gd., (L.) pruni- 
fdlium X. Is. Gd., Iccvigatum fft/ld. la., deiitatuin Lm, Is., O'pulus sterilis Dec. 9d. 
Vinca X. major X. Gd., minor foliu argeiiteis 9d. ’ 

Virgilia X. lutca Afichx. Is. 

Vitis /y, vinlfera apiifolia //or(. 2 m. Gd., Labrusca L! Ls., cordifiAia^Mickx. 3a., 
riparia Michx. 3s. o 

Wistaria Nutt, frutescens Dec, la. Gd., chinensis Dec. 2s. Gd, 

Xanthorhixa X. apiifdlia J*JIerit. la. Gd. 

Xanthdxylum X. fraxiiieuin Willd. 2s Gd. 

Yucca X. gloriosa X. 5a., rccurvifolia Solid). 5a., flAccida Haw. la. Gd. 

Ze^bia D. Don spccidss- D. Don 2s. Gd., a, pulvcrulenta Pursh 2a. Gd. 

All the plants sent^'to the Derby Arboretum were, from pre- 
ference, chosen of small size, as' most likely to be taken 'ijp with 
roGts propqrtionate- to their tops, and consequently^^to live ‘and 
thrive in their new situation. 
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We may state here of Messrs. Whitley and Osborn s Cata^- 
just published, that it contains the names, correctly spelt 
and accented, and with the same authorities as in ojiir Arboretum 
Britannicum^ of above 1400 species and varieties; of every one 
of which, without a single exception, they have plants in their 
nursery, or had at the time the Catalogue was published. So 
particular are Messrs. Whitley and Osborn in this respect, that 
they have not included in their list about fifty kinds, the plants 
oft which the^procured from other ^nurseries. Of these 1400 
kinds Messrs. Whitley and Osborn can send out, this season, 
1300 sorts for the sum of 160/. Next year the collection will be 
increased by the addition of all the new species and good varieties 
that can be got; and the whole will he assiduously propagated, 
so as to produce healthy vigorous yoiing^plapts for sale. 

In directing attention to Messfs. Wliitley and Osborn’s Cata^ 
logue^ we think we are doing a service both to nurserymen and 
country gentlemen ; for from this Catalogue both can select as 
complete a collection of plants as •can be desired, and with 
names which, we state without hesitation, are more correctly 
applied than those to be found in any other nursery whatever. 
In all probability there are various nurseries where some of the 
plants may be sold as cheap as in the Fulham Nursery; but 
assuredly we do not know of one, where so complete and so 
correctly named a collection is to be procured at so low agprice. 
As we have been partly the means of inducing Messrs. Whitley 
and* Osborn to adopt the nomenclature of ouv Arb. Brit.^ we 
feel bound strongly to recommend thgm, and their Catalogue of 
Trees and Shrubs^ to the public. 

Bayswatef'^ Jan. 1840. 

Art. Vi. A Years Culture of the Hyacinth^ as practised at Haarlem 
in Holland^ beginning V)ith jhe Season for Plantings in October. 

(Translated from the Vcifiandlungen des Vcreins,” &Cr, of Frankfort on the 

Maine. By J. L.) 

- The Du^ch method of planting bulbs is of all 
methods tfie best. The whole piece*of ground allotted for them 
is divided .into .beds.#t The first bedds dug from^S to 5 inches 
deep (according to the strength or kindmf bulb to- be^^lanted), 
aniL this quantity of earth that is dug out is conveyed to the 
further aide 6f tjjle last bed in the piece of ground. The bed 
wliich has had this earth taken* from it is equally raked, and 
divided into rows, when th^ bulbs are pldfced gently upon U. 
The second bed is thdh dug out in like Aannef^ and the earth 
which is takqp from it is used for covering the bulbs in the first 
*bedV and in th^ maifner they proceed to the Jast bed, which ds 
covered witfcf the eailh of thS first bed, which wa^ deposited 
1840.* Beb. ^ o 
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thei*e. When there is but one bed to be planted, it is advis- 
able, if not thodglit too much trouble, to put a layer of sand 
where the bulbs are to be placed, or only a little on the very 
spot on which each bulb is to be placed. 

With regard to the space between each bulb, eight of those 
that are capable of producing jflowers are planted on the extent 
of 3^ ft.; but they^must always be put nearer or further apart^ 
according to the strength of the bulbs. Very small bulbs, or 
those not capable of producing flowers, are not ^planted singly, 
but are sown'' in rows, ns it is of no consecpience whether the 
sides or points* of these bulbs are next the ground. 

Those kinds which grow high and strong should, in general, 
be planted the deepest, that is, 5 or 6 inches deep. Those kindo 
that grow low should not be planted so deep ; but those kinds 
which are liable to produce ah excess of offsets (Durchwachs) 
must be planted thcrdeepest of all, viz. 6 in. Among the latter 
may be mentioned in particular TAmie du Cam:'. It must 
also be particularly obserVed, that, when theViil is stifl’, the 
bulbs must not be planted so deep as when the soil is light. It 
can bf best ascertained during the w’arm days in spring, if the 
bulbs have not been planted deep enough ; because, when that 
is the case, the leaves begin to flag; while those that are too 
deep in the soil assume a yellowish appearance. They then 
beconie rather smaller than larger, and have a withered appear- 
ance. Those of a very small sort are generally not planted so 
deep as the other kinds; such as la Duchesse de Parma, la Mar- 
quise de la Coste, le Bonaparte, le Roi Spheres, le Kaiser Alex- 
andre, &c. ^ 

The weather should be dry during the time of planting. If 
there is a continuance of rain after a space of fourteen days, it 
is very ihjurious^: because, as the germ prevents the bulb from 
being completely closed,' the w'ater «^nds its way iu^ and causes 
the bulb to rot. 

Forced hyacinths should be planted in a lighter soil, because 
It makes ithem flower sooner; and thosg bulbs which are diffi- 
cult to flower, or which are apt to flower late, slvould have a 
light dry soil. Care must 'be taken, as already obseVved, that 
bulbs are not^ planted agahi on the samdh^d for the space of 
five yeai;s; and wery vyear a change of soil must Ibe given, 
either lighter or stiffer; such as, if the previous soil had been 
light, it should now be very light, or a stifi* soiK; btit it must be 
remembered that #11 those with white flowers do not generally 
do so well in a stiffs soil as most olHhose witli blue flowers,i and 
all those kindij^^wliicb are apt to h^ve thfe rot myst very seldom 
be planted in a stiff soil. Yet bulbs which are grpwn'hi a stiff 
soil sometimes, tc our^^ great astonishment, prpdiice 1>>eaiitifur 
fimrers > but they generally perish* before the next t'lrtie of plant- 
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ing; and in general, when you have been so unfortunate as to 
plant in too stiff a soil (which nfhy be known by the luxuriance 
of the leaves), it is better to take the bulbs up before they have 
done growing, as j-hey would be sure to become wrinkled, and 
perhaps mouldy, afterwards. 

Ncrvember and Decewher. — These are the principal operations 
for hyacinths during the month of October; and during Novem- 
Sei* the same may be continued, if not fuiished in October. 
Tlie weeds, alse, must be all taken out from those beds where 
the bulbs are plantecf; and the beds must then nicely raked, 
and made ready for covering, in case of frost* in December, 
'll! is covering is made of reeds, and the covering which was 
used for the former year is now put under the ne^ one, so that 
the whole becomes several inched thick. JThere is a covering 
also on the sides of the jtrenchSs, fastened doVn by means of 
pegs. When there is a contifiimnce of rgin, the trenches are 
filled with water, which must immediately be removed. 

January and February, — Duringllhe months of January and 
February, the ground in which hyacinths are to be planted in the 
following October must be deeply dug, aiul where the beds are 
planted, the water must be carefully removed from the trenches. 

March. — When frost is no longer i!pprehended, the covering 
of the beds may be taken off; but great care must be taken not to 
remove it too soon, that it may not be necessary to put it on 
again. After all the beds have been carefully cleaned and 
raked, they are watered with a mixture of cow-dung and water, 
which forms a slight crust on the ^surface, and prevents the 
wind from causing any irr<^ularity on the beds. That piece of 
ground which, in the previous months, had been deeply dug and 
intende^l for •hyacinths the pext year, should now be»manured* 
as above described, with four wheelbarrowfuls of pure ct>w-dung 
to the squase yard, which j|» dug in 1 ft. deep. 

April , — Time of flowering. At this time the plants should 
be carefully exaTnitfe\], to see if by any accident one or two of a 
different kind have b(^n mixed witli those that are pug*e, and to 
mark them tf)ut.* After tjie bulbs have floweret^ the flower-stalks 
should b4 cut off, to make the leave? grow stronger, and laid in a 
place wljere they icfen do no injui;y ; because, should they be 
brought lagain to the hyacinth beds, they would cause all the 
bulbs to rot. They cannot even be used as manure for trees, &c.; 
because, if thejf are not poisonous, they at least always contain 
a corrosive property, and to sucfi a degree, that in the month of 
October the labourers, aftA’ working fiveft)r six hours aiitospg 
them, become .red antF fiery^ all over, an(>are ifl very great pain 
during all ^his month, till this labour terminates. This nain 
even pifevents ^leep.* 

There iire some k^ds, and particularly those ih^ liave small 
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bulbs and full strong flowers (so much so^ that tlie flower is out 
of proportion with the bulb), that should have the flower-stalk 
cut off as soon as the flowers have expanded, in order that the 
plant may not die of exhaustion. Henri IV. belongs to this 
kind. It is rather expensive, but very beautiful. 

A strong wind after flowering is very injurious ; because, as 
the bulbs are then only beginning to increase in size, the wind 
blowing them backwards and forvrards must retard their grov. th, 
and be very injurious to them generally. This ij generally 6b* 
viated by thick edges or palings; and, vAere there are only a 
few beds, they,can be protected with less trouble. 

Mai^. — Attention must be paid in this month to keep the 
bulbs free of weeds, and to see that none of their leaves arc 
hanging down here and there, which is a sign that the bulbs 
have not been deep enough planted. 

June . — Time for .removal. Those bulbs which are in too 
stiff a soil are generally taken out in the beginning of June, 
while they are still increasing in size. This ibust not be neg- 
lected ; because, although they may appear fine large bulbs, 
they would, if suffered to exhaust themselves, eithei: wither on 
the drying-boards, or, for the most part, would perish the fol- 
lowing year. They are easily known by their very luxuriant 
and beautiful growth at this time (the beginning of June), in a 
soil which is not sufficiently sandy, or contains too much rich 
or stiff soil; and theii\ beautiful growth must not induce you to 
let them remain longer in it, as mischief would be sure to' fol- 
low. It is, indeed, very possible, that the bulbs may afterwards 
shrivel in some degree, and become mouldy by being disturbed 
while they are increasing in size ; but, as this can be remedied 
"by cleaning and trimming them cqirefuily, there is, nothing to be 
dreaded^ 

Those plants ‘which are only mpderately luxuriant may re- 
main in the ground till the end of June ; but the usual time is 
the middle of this month. A yellow or wltliei^d appearance at 
the tips qf the leaves is a sure sign tha{ they have done grow- 
ing ; and, when this is the case, it is ad^visable to take them out. 
Dry weather, during this o}1eration, is indispensably i^ecessary ; 
therefore, whe^i there is not/i continuation <)(fine weather, every 
moment of dry weathesi or sunshine should be taken advantage 
of ; but in very warm situations, where the sun has too great 
a power on the sand, cafe must be taken t!$at 'those bulbs 
which are taken out and ^laid bn the ground do not perish by 
t\e^too great heat‘ of the sun. In that case, this operation 
should be perfdk-med vn the morning. ^ ^ • 

The manner^ of taking out the bulbs in Hollan^ is nearly as 
fojlows : — First, ell th^ leaves are pulled up in tjie sam# way as 
you wovld' pull out w'eeds. The^'bulb r^ains inUhe ground. 
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and the leaves break off exactly at the point or summit of the 
bulb, which it is very necessary to preserve. When the leaves 
are removed, the bulbs are immediately taken out; and this 
must not be delayed even to the following day, because, when 
the leaves are taken away, and wet weather follows, the moisture 
penetrates into the bulb and makes it sickly. If they have 
bjen planted in rows, and in good* order, thfy are easily found 
agaiti. You must kneel down and take out the first row, and so 
on till you com8<:o the end of the bed, laying them all in the foot- 
path. When the bed is empty, it must be raked smooth all 
over, and a strip in the middle, about a foot and«a half broad, 
made flat and firm by means of a board being pressed upon it, 
or the back of a spade. On this smooth part of^ the bed the 
bulbs must be placed in rows, kee/iing enclusorj: separate ; but 
care must be taken at all t^mes to^lay those that are diseased by 
themselves, so that they may fiot infect the others; and, lest 
any of those* that are diseased may have been overlooked when 
they are laid to efiy, they should be so placed that one bulb may 
not touch the others. It often happens, when the leaves are 
pulled off, as above described, that they do not come entirely 
from the point of the bulb, in which case they must be cut, as 
they would rot off’ afterwards, and run* the risk of destroying a 
whole bjed of bulbs in the course of a few days by the rotz. 
When they are laid on the strip of ground to dry, the root ends 
of the bulbs must be turned towards the south, as by this means 
the rays of the sun will have a greater effect upon them. 

When the bulbs are placed on the $trip of ground along the 
middle of the bed, the earj;h from both sides is thrown over 
them two or three inches thick. The Dut<;h expression for this 
is, lying Jn tho^Kauil (cool). The length of time they Ite in the * 
Kauil depends upon circumstances. If the bul^s are large and 
well grown, 4hey should only lie about a fortnight, because if 
they are kept longer^ in it, they are in danger of having the 
rotz ; but, if they afe of a moderate size, they should /emain in 
it three or four^ week;# A good deal also depends upon the 
weather ; betause during^damp weather, or whBn it varies from 
moist to vferm weather, they must all be taken out sooner, so as 
not to r uni the dang<M*of a very serious loss. * 

There wre two artificial methods of •propagating bulbs in 
Holland: one is by means of crosscuts (Kreiizschnitte), the 
other by hollbwir^g out the bulb |Hohlung). Those bulbs that 
afte to be propagated by means of crosscuts must undergo jhe 
operation before they are laid in the Kauil. • • 

The strongest and most Jhealthy bulb^ must* be chosen for 
^eithgr of the^ operations, as that is the only chance of obtain- 
ing yourfg healthy bulbs. Therefore, when yau select bulbs far 

G 3 
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propagating, and are convinced that they are perfectly healthy, 
without cutting’ any part ofl^ make four crosscuts in the root 
end half-way up the bulb, after which the bulbs should be laid in 
the KduiU and uiken out again like the others. 

These cuts open pretty wide the same autumn, and send out 
young bulbs at the cut scales. They must then be planted in 
this state by themselves ; awd the next year, after having been 
dried on the boaras, they are separated and trimmed. While 
they are increasing in size, very little foliage, o»«none at all, hp- 
pears on the surface of the bed, as the old bulb has no longer 
any influence,oand the young ones only exert their strength to- 
wards their own increase. 

The manner of propagating by hollowing out the bulb shall 
be treated of preseptlyi* 

July, — According to "the above-mentioned treatment, the re- 
moval of the bulbs from the 'Kami lakes place either in the 
beginning or the middle of this month. You n>ust take care 
tliat the weather is fine, io as not to run the^risk of a serious 
loss, and also that the rays of the sun do not fall for too great 
a length of time on the bulbs, because it might easily happen 
that great injury might be done, particularly between eleven and 
three o’clock, and it is therefore better that this work should be 
performed every morning between five and eleven. The removal 
of the bulbs from the Kduil is easily understood. The tw'o or 
three inches of earth that were thrown over the bulbs are raked 
off, when the bulbs are easily taken out ; they are then laid sepa- 
rately, so that the air and, the sun may dry them in the course of 
two or three hours. They are afterwards put into a parchment 
sieve, and carefully shnkeii, which frees them of all the dry roots 
’ and scates. If the sieve is not of parchment, it jiiay l:|e of any 
soft material, and the sides should be stuffed, to prevent the bulbs 
from sustaining any injifry. Theyrare then brought into the 
bulb-house and laid on the drying- boards, where they may lie 
close to each other, but not on each other.* 'Whenever the bulbs 
are bandied, great care must be takeiiithat all those that are 
diseased or dead*, and particularly thofe that have /lie rotz, are 
removed from the others. 

The beds Which are n«»w empty may toi planted fvitti vege- 
tables. 

August, — Time of packing. Those bulbs that are intended 
for sale must be selected and examined as abdve iTientioned, to 
see^ that none are sickly among them. If this month be iiGt 
ivoist, propagating V)y means of hdllowing out the bulb may be 
performed ; bqlf, if the contrary, itoinust' stand Qvei i and, when 
this is the case, it is better to wait till the following August., It 
is® very desirable, <is hifs been already mdiitioned,^ that healthy 
and strong'Tiulbs should bechosen^for pronagaling, a^* it n^t only 
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insures healthy young ones, but a greater number of them. The 
manner of hollowing out the bulb is as follows : •— 

Place your thumb on the root end of the bulb, and cut round 
it with a sharp kni^e, hollowing out the plate or root end as far 
as the middle of the bulb, and when the knife has passed in a cir- 
cular direction round the bulb, be particularly careful to take it 
out again where the incision began^ or rather so to perform this 
circular cut, that the plate extending hali-way into the bulb may 
fall out of itself# As this operation causes a great deal of mois- 
ture to flow from the bulb, and also a*great degree*of danger of 
its rotting away, it is therefore very advisable th^j, it should not 
be undertaken during moist weather. The holldwed out part, of 
the bulb ought not to be touched either with the finger or any 
thing else, and the best way is to strew a dry board with fine 
dry sand, to lay the bulbs upon it, and to turn the hollowed out 
part to the sun. * • ^ 

The sun dries them, and also the heart, which extends as far 
as the point (Nhse) of the bulb, aiTd which was not removed 
when the bulb was hollowed out, but now becomes detached by 
the heat of^the sun, and can be taken away with a chip of w'ood. 
When the hollowed part is properly dried, some shelves, or a 
stand, should be [)repared in a very diy place, and strewed with 
very finje and dry sand 1 in. thick, on which should be laid the 
hollowed out bulbs till they are planted. If the weather is dry, 
they ought to have air ; but, if it is moist, the air should be 
excluded. 

. In some places the hollowed out plates are used, because these 
also produce young ones ; but they are in general not much 
valued, and are often thrown away, as the young bulbs are never 
vigorous. . ^ • 

When the hollowed out bulbs are set in the sun, care«must be 
taken that they are not bur 4 ;it when the sun is too hot, in which 
case they should be put in a green- house behind the sashes. 
They must be IdoIe^Q at at least twice a day, because they very 
soon begin to rot ; ar^, if this is neglected for one (fi;two days, 
a very seriops injury may be sustained. • 

If any|of them should have begfin to rot, the part should be 
cut off if popible-ftnd the bulb i^eplaced in the sun and air; 
but still #an injuy is sustained, as thetiumbm* of young bulbs 
will be diminish^ A great many young ones, as small as grains 
of corn, artf foimd on the scales bSfore planting, which should 
he planted rather sooner than any of the others. 

When this kind of propagating provef successful^ a #regt 
many young pnes arl obtained, but it generdWy takes four or 
even ^e yqars to bring them to perfection ; whereas those that 
are obtained by thcf crosscuts only tajfe three years, but pot 

^ G 4 
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New hybrid Primroses* 


nearly so many young ones are obtained. Those which are 
raised from hollowing out, as well as those from the crosscuts, 
do not produce any leaves on the surface of the bed the first 
year. Both should be planted separately, in a suitable part of 
the garden, and in the kind of earth used for hyacinths. 

September* — Packing should go on during this month ; and 
it must be particularly remembered that all those beds on which 
hyacinths or othef bulbs are to be planted must now be dug 
or 2 feet deep, so that planting may begin .in the following 
month. These beds, whi<ih had been already dug deep in the 
months of,Jaiyiary and February, and in w'hich (as has been 
mentioned) the dung was dug 1 ft. deep, were cropped with 
vegetables or* annuals during summer. • 


Art. VII. Notice respecting some new hybrid Primroses raised 
between the Polyanthus avd the Chinese Prim-^ose, By James 
Seymour, Kitchen-Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
Ashridge. 

I EvcLOSE three blossoms of seedling Primula; ; one a fine lifac, which was 
raised between a dark polyanthus and a fringed Chinese primrose ; and the 
other two, shades of pale lilac, the result of a cross of the pink variety of 
Chinese primrose with the white. I have other seedlings, the produce of a 
cross between the common primrose and Primula sinensis ; their foliage par- 
takes much of that of the common primrose, but they have not yet flowered. 

To have good Primula plants to bloom early in the autumn, 1 sow the seed 
about the middle ofFebruary, in alight sandy soil, in pans well drained, placed 
in a frame with a gentle heat, and where they can have both air and light. 
When the plants come up, and are large enough for potting, 1 prick them out 
into small pots in a compost of leaf-mould, white sand, bog soil, virgin loam, 
,and a little sheep’s dung, mixed all well together. The plants are kept grow- 
ing, and shifted into larger pots as they require ; taking care mot to give them 
too large a pot at once, and to keep them well drained. I give the plants occa- 
sionally a little sheep-dung wal3r, which 1 have found is of grqat use. They 
must not want water at any time, and yet too much must not be given to 
them at once ; for, if the soil be suffered to become, spddpn at any time, the 
plants are apt to give way at the collar ; and if, after being wet, they are sud- 
denly dried^ and exposed to a hot sun, it does thqip much harm, and particu- 
larly if they are in bloom, as the flowers are then sure t6 falf off When 1 
want a few plants more bushy than usual, aiid to flower in the. winter and 
spring, I cut the flower stems out in the autumn. The pots Imght to be 
pretty well filled With roots before the winter ; as thi^will prevenr the plants 
from damping off. 1^ likewise make a sowing in June, o have them in bloom 
late in the spring; always selecting the best-shaped flowers, with good colour, 
and fringed, for saving seed from.« I generally impregnate ^epir-eyed^ones by 
taking the pollen of a superior j’osc-eyed one with a penknife, and putting it 
upon the stigma of the other ; to impregnate the rose-eyed ones, I put my 
mquth to the flower, and gently draw my breath, and return it into the bl^m. 
If 1 want a fine specimen filant in bloom, I take k pair of ^ape scissors and 
dn the blooms, asSvell as the flower stalks, **al together. 

I^rhe changeable-flowered variety, which changes from a pure ^hite to a rosy 
isr., had 9 flower stenfs, with 58 flowers ^in bloom, ancl 7i buds; making a 
Q|ii of li^ bads. Flowers 2 in. in diameter ; leav|s 5 in. each Vny. ^ Plant 
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Tendril qf^the Grape Vine. 

2 ft. across, and in. in height (I do not_ let the flower stems have more 
than one to two trusses of blooms on each ), in a 24i-sized pot. Feb. 28. 1839. 

The dark-flowered variety had 7 flower stems, with 43 flowers in bloom, 
and 64 buds, making a total of 107 buds ; average size of the^ blooms li In* 
diameter. Plant 7* in. in height ; 16 leaves upon the plant, 5f in, each way. 
Rose eye. Leaves'drooping, and very much cut ; centre stem 13 flowers iir 
bloom, and 13 buds, total 36 buds, ftant 15 in. across, in a 32<*8izcd pot. 
Feb. 25. 1839. 

^ Frithsden Gardens, Ashridge, Great Bc^khamstrad, ^an, 10. 1840. 


Art. VIII. On retaining the Tendril of the Grape l^ine. By R. T. 

• • 

In the remarks which have come within my reach, on the culture of 
grapes, I have never seen any thing respecting the propriety of retaining or 
t^ing olf the tendril or clasper, which ^grows on the bunch, and which, if 
lefl on, usually perishes. I mean if under glass*; asy if it is on the open walls, 
it will be frequently found twist Ground *the nails or shoots of the vine, 
and thus support the bunch ; but, owing to the ^bunches hanging down, it 
seldom happens that there is anything within the reach of the tendril to which 
it can cling, \ind consequently it dies. J^hether there are any cultivators 
who endeavour to preserve it, considering it essential, I do not know ; but, as 
we are taught to believe that the Great Creator has made nothing in vain, I 
am inclined to think that even this is worthy of notice. I believe it will be 
found that most people take the tendril off ; as some say it draws the nourish- 
ment from the bunch ; but 1 am inclined to think otherwise : and I wish to 
call the attention of your readers to it at this time, as the forcing season is 
coming on ; and, if hitherto they have taken no notice of it, they will (some of 
them, at least) 1 hope, turn their attention to it, and reportj-accordingly. 

1 have taken up the subject in consequence of hearing a person say, when 
walking through the vinery, and seeing the tendrils taken off without any 
apparent injury, that he had been told that if they were taken off the bunches 
would go blind. This we are sure would npt be the result ; but I would ask, 
of what use is the tendril, when at so early a stage it is so common to see it 
wither away under glass, and afthe same time, if out of doors, and able to lay 
hold of any thing, it will remain with the bunch through every stage, growing 
with itsigrowth, and, at last, ripening with it ? Not wishing file above re- 
mark ^o be useless, I paid some little attention to it through the*summer, by 
placing som^of the bunches s^that the tendrils should come in contact with 
the wires or shoots, and in some cases twisted them once or twice round; and, 
from MV'hat I obsg*vej^,»I am confirmed in the opinion, that they should never 
be taken off : but, as I do not wish any one to believe it without further 
proof, I hope some one qif ll be induced, as well as myself, this spring, to give 
It a fair tria1|^as il will cause but little trouble and may»be useful, 

Middlesex, Dec. 27. 183^, • 


Art. IX. On Cultivation of the Alpine Stravoberry in Pots* 
By Jambs Sj^mour, Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
• Asnridge. • • 

I sow the seeds in boxes,*about the middled of February, in t Jight 
sandy 8oil,^nd place th^box upon a flat hot-wi^er pipe, in a vinery, where i/ 
is not. too hot', taking care to sow the seed very thin^and to cover it very 
slightly. Th^seed should be saved the year previous to sowing. 1 always save 
my own seei fsom soAe of the largest and earliest fruit, as there is muoki dif- 
ference in*tne shape au|i size of this kind of strawberry. Tile |pil I use is a. 
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Ctdiure of Chicory^ as a Winter Salad. 

mixture of! loam, leaf-mouki, cucumber-soil, aud white sand, well incorporated 
together. The plants must be pricked out into boxes, and, when large enough, 
potted into small pots well draine<l ; and they must be shifted as they may 
require it, till they arc potted into ‘<^4- and 16-sizcd pots. They will require 
to he smoked frequently to destroy the aphides. They are best grown tinder 
glass, either in frames, or in a vinery where they can liave plenty of air and 
light. In July they will perhaps require to be placed in a shady place out in 
the open air ; the pots had better be placed upon boards, slates, or something 
of that sort, to prevent thy roots from getting through ; and occasionally watered » 
with dung-water. 1 always cut oft the runners, and likewise the flower sterfls, 
till about August; and I fin<l that the fruit is much iinprovqfkhy thinning oift 
a portion of the blooms and stem*; and by attending to this point there may 
be good fniit from September to January. 1 |)lace in August and September 
a portion of the plants upon a peach-house shelf, where they have alw'ays 
plenty of air and sun*' and are sheltered from hravv showers of rain. 1 keep 
the plants upon shelves by the front sashes of a lig-hoiise, for the lute crops, ^ 
In 1837, by this method, I had alpine strnwhvrrics pnrticulnrh hne, and till 
after Christmas ; an(j at*tliat season of the year they arc a gre.'it acquisition 
at a dinner party. I gathered a very nice dish op the 3 Jst ult., and liave plants 
in fruit and blossom at this time, lOtli Jafiuary, 1840. 

Alpine Straivberriex i?i flie open Ground , — The f)lanf.s that hav^ been forced, 

I have planted out in the open quarter in rows 2 l*t. 6 in. ai>ir t, and plants 2 ft. 
apart in the rows, in the spring ; the ground being well dunged anil dug in the 
autumn and winter previous. At the time of planting I point in a little sand ; 
and I put the balls entire from the pots into a trench prepared for, them. The 
runners must alw'ays be taken off; and also the flower stems, till they may he 
wanted for fruit. I let a few' plapts go to flower, and ripen fruit, to succeed 
the other sorts ; so that I have had strawberries from the forced plants 
(Keen’s seedliijg, &c.), till they came from the south borders, quarters, north 
borders, then alpines ; and, when theiy were killed by the frost, I then had 
my plants in pots, ready to succeed them, to this time. I have saved some 
seed from the alpines, which have been crossed by the old (’arolina.' I 
gathered from 112 ft. of rows of strawberry plants, 66 pints of .strawberries, 
besides what w'crc spoiled with rajn, &.c. I think it woulil he useful to put 
straw, fern, &c., between the row^s, to keep the fruit clean ; and, if there were 
a thin board to stand on, the ground would not he trodden so solid. The 
plant will require plenty of Water in hot weather. 

Friiltsden Gardens^ Askridge, Jan, 10, ** < 


Art. X- On the Culture of the Chicory as gJVi^nier Salad. 

By James Cutiiill. 

The specimen of chicory root which I exhihiteiT in the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s llooms in December was 13 in. long, and bf proportionate thickness ; 
and it was allowed bv Dr. Lindley to be a very superior sort of chiedry. The 
doctor, w'hen speaking of it, observ ed that in general' i^hicory was (lot liked, 
on account of its being*so very bitter; the same was staled by Mr. Johnson, 
at a lecture he gave at Kennington Horns : but not a suigle gardener knew 
it in either of the rooms, and some went so far as to sawhut ,it was a bad 
specimen of a wliite carrot. No^y, 1 gr 4 ;w chicory for four years at Dyrham 
Park, and it was very much liked by all tlie family, and no one prided himself 
mor^ &n a good salad tlifen Captain Totte#; and, on company days, the 
Vinpty salad bowl sluiwcd h^.w iniicli it was liked the company, Now, I 
luivc another proof 5ihat chicory is not dislikbil on account of its bitterness, 
and that is, my friend Mr. Cockburn at Kenwood has grown Mt for soito 
yearsi. and his noble master very much approves of it ;'and I am jsure the per- 
. 3 ons who p^rtjlke of this salad at Kenwood must jbe very nuiherous. I 
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Seymour^s Superb White Celery. ♦ 

hope the above proofs will induce gardeners to pve the chicory q^fair trial. 
I have never talked with any traveller who has not^ always praised the 
foreign salads, which every body knows are principally composed of chicory ; 
and is it reasonable to suppose that an English gentleman will give the fo- 
reigners great credit, qnd condemn the same article in England ? No, no ; it is 
the gardener’s fhiilt. My time of sowing chicory is about the first of June, 
either by broadcast or drills. When the plants are up, thin them to 1 fit. 
apart, and keep the ground free from weeds ; take the r- jts up in November, 
•and lay them by exactly like beet roots. When ^lie endive is over, plant 
ydlir chicory in 16-sized pots, five in each pot. Cover the [dants over with 
!^-sized pots, •tlxclude all air, place their in a forcing-house or frame, 
and each pot will afford three or four •cuttings. Exf^erience will soon 
teach liow many pots will be required. A dark mush room-house, where a 
fire is kept, is excellent for growing chicory, witlunit a^bordef made on pur- 
pose ; a cellar is also a good place for growing the main supply for spring, but 
it will not do to trust to a cellar for an early crop, it being too cold. I grew 
chicory in a cellar at Dyrhani Park, and t!i<_ produce was iniiiiensc in March 
and April, from two to three hundred^roots. T hav^ sayed the true sorts of 
chicory, and sliall have a goorl^supply of scei for 1841. 

Love Walk, Denmark Hilly Catnhef well, Jan, 


Art. XI. On the Culture of Seipnotir^s Superb White Celery. 

By James Seymour. 

This celery, raised by my father in 18;10, js noticed in the Gardener^ Ma* 
finzuic for 1839, j). 96., where the dimensions and weight to wliicii it has been 
grown ^re luciitioned. I sow the seed for the first crop in the first week in 
February, in boxes filled with light rich loam ; the top soil being finely sifted. 
I place them on a due in a pine-pit, taking care that the soil does not get 
dry. When the plants are ripe, 1 remove the boxes to a vinery. When the 
plants are in rough leaf, I have them pricked into a frame, placed on a slight 
hot-bed. As soon as they are H or 6 inch^is high, and sufiiciently hardened, 
I finally plant them out iu the trenches, 9 in. apart, in a mixture of fresh 
loam, rotten dung, and a small* quantity of sheep-dung. The second crop I 
sow the first week in March, and treat them in a similar manner. , 

1 haw my tAjnclics made 2 ft. wide, 1 fl. deep, and 8 ft. apart ffom centre to 
centre^ They arc thrown out in the autumn for my^first crop} and I then 
occupy the ridges with hand-gl^s caulifiowerts for my main crop. I liave the 
trenches thrown out about Christmas, and occupy the ridges witii early peas, 
from which I hqye Jiqd the finest crops I ever saw. The trenches 1 have 
made as near a water tank as possible, that they may receive an abundant 
supply during summer, fcqr witliout this line celery cannot he grown. 

I dug iqiftwo heads of Seymour’s superb white wclery on September 
12. 183^ wliich weighed, ^^hen dressed for table, 4Jlh. Two heads, on the 
19th of November, 4‘J Jb., ready dressed. By superior cultivation it has been 
grown mich finer thai I have grown it. •Mr. X Kingston, mentioned in your 
vol. for JI839, p. 96/ has grown it, averagiugnhe welj^ht of each head, and 
taking two rows oy24 yds. in length each row, from 9 lb. to 101b. after the 
soil and outside have been takeiiFoff*. Mr. G. Seymour (a cousin of 

mine) lias grown it rather larger, the plants in both cases being received direct 
from my father. ^ 

One great advantage of growing this celery is, tffat it is never hollow iq the 
leaf-stalk, and is less liabl® to run than any othcnrl have^heard of. Last year, 
out oft two rows, each 30 yds. long, [ilaiited from the flh’st sowing, I had hut 
tlfi’ee plants fun. Th^ red sort does not stand so well as the white for an 
early crop, 4i)t»niuch better for n late one*i •t being more hardy and equally 
fine in flavlluir. 
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This sojct has been grown by our family for nine or ten years, and by a 
few friends who diave received plants from us in the spring, not having seed for 
distribution. It is rather shy in producing seed ; I believe my father has 
not been able to save any for several years, which is one reason the sort is so 
little known, and so sparingly given to the public, and until last year it was not 
to be had of any seedsman. Messrs. Brown, at Egyptian Hall, t^ccadilly, had 
a small quantity of seed of the red sort; and Mr. J, Lane, nurseryman and seeds- 
man of Great Berkhamstead, Herts, informs me, he has been fortunate enough 
to save a small quantity oilseed of the white sort, by planting a few plants given 
to him by me on a south border, and he intends sending it out this spring 
at 2s, Cd.per packet. 

1 hope iny brotljer gardeners will endeavour to procure this sort as soon as 
possible, and save seed from it, so that it may soon get into the hands of all 
seedsmen. 

Kitchcn^Gardefif Ashridge^ Dec. 1839. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of *^Works on Gardenings Agriculture^ Botan^^ 
Rural Architectures Sfc,^ lately published^ •voith some 'Account cf 
those considered the more interesting. 

The Thcoiy of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to Hxplain the Principal Opv„ 
rations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles. By John Lin'dley, Ph.D, 
F.R S., &c. 8vo, pp. 387, numerous woodcuts. London, 1840. 

The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this 
work, which will henceforth be considered essential to the library of every 
gardener, young and old. It combines the essence of all that has been written 
by Mr. Knight on vegetable physiology, and of much that has appeared in 
other works, foreign and domestic, together with the author's experience, 
observation, and reasoning. This book, Dr, Lindley's Introduction to Botany^ 
Kollar’s Insects, and the Second J^art, containing the Natural Arrangement, 
of our Horlus Bntannicus, form a garden library that may be said to contain 
the essence of every other book that a gardener can want. 

• ^ 

A Treatise oil Insects injurious to Gardcm-n, Foresin's, andtFarmex^. By 

Vincent Kollar, Curator of the Royal Cabinet of Natural History at 
Vienna, and Member of inan^ learned Societies. Translated frohi the 
German, and illustrated with engravings, by J. and M. Loudon. With 
Notes by J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., &c., Secretary ^to the Entomo- 
logical Societi;j\ Small 8vo, pp. 377, numerous woodcuts. London, 1840. 
We have aniiounced this work as forthcoming in c :r preceding volume, and 
also strongly recommeiWed it there, having p^usqd great part of Mt in manu- 
script. The treatise is exceedingly t^aluable in itself from the many original 
observations which if contains, and which are not to Jbe found in i^ny other 
work whatever ; and this valije is greatly increased to l^e English ileader by 
the notes of Mr, Westwood j^and to the practical gar'Jener, forester, and 
farmer, by the .numerous and beautiful w’ood-cngravings. ’*The value ^ of the 
word to practical men may be judged of by the following siilMinary of its con- 
tents : — * . 

Intrc luclion. On the advantages of studying entomology by the gar- 
. ienet', agriculturist, and forester, and on the mcihpd of doing so. Sketch 
of insects, and thcir^^'classiffcation, transformations/ food,^ distribution and 
habitat, uses, means ^ of defence against. — Section I. Subsect, 1. Insects 
which do not live on the body, but arc troublesome (fom theii*' attacks on 
man, containing 3 articles. If. Insects \riiich live on doAieatic animals, 
containing Q^articles. 3. Insects, not parasitical, ^’tit which sometimes 
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attack domestic animals, containing one article on the Hungarian ^gnat. 4. 
Insects which injure bees, containing 6 articles. — Section IL Insects which 
injure grain in a growing state, and in the granary; and which arc injurious to 
meadows, fodder plants, and culinary vegetables. Subsect. X, Insects which 
injure grain, containing 11 articles, 2. Insects injurious to meadows, contain- 
ing 4 articles. 3. Insects injurious to culinary vegetables, containing 20 
articles. — Section HI. Insects which injure the vine, green-house, and hot- 
house plants, orchards, and wood.s. Subsect. 1. Insects which injure the 
vine, containing 6 articles. 2. Insects Which particjjlarly injure green-house 
and hot-house plants, containing 11 articles. 3. Insects injurious to fruit 
twees, containinjj^ 37 articles. 4. Insects which are destructive to woods and 
forests. A. Insects destructive to deciduous trees, containyig 4 articles. B. 
Insects destructive to the pine and fir tribe, containing 20 articles. 

If we were asked what book we would recommend to » young gardener to 
study entomology as a science, we should recommend the elementary works of 
Mr. Westwood and Mr. Ingpen ; but, if the cjucstion were how to get a prac- 
tical knowledge of insects, and the nmde of defeating their attacks, without 
much study of technicalities, wc shouUl luuiuestiotiablj recommend Kollar, 
as by far the best book for thej)racticar gardener, forester, and farmer, hitherto 
published in the English language. fThis work, and I^r* Lindley’s Theory of 
Horticutluve, arc two of the best gardening books that have been published 
for several ye8rs. • 

Annual Fhiver Seeds sold by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen. 

Square 12mo, pp. 14. Kirkcaldy, 1840. 

Fruit Trees grown by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen. Square 
12mo, pp. J9. Kirkcaldy, 1839. ^ 

Seeds and Implements sold by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen, 
pp. 3i6. Kirkcaldy, 1840. 

A List of Geraniums cultivated and sold by E. Sang and Sons. 4to. Kirk- 
caldy, 1840. 

Wc received the above little books under a cover, open at l)oth ends like 
those put on newspapers, with the words I' Paid — under 2 oz.” at the top 
of the cover, and the words ‘‘ E. Sang and Sons’ Catalogues for 1840,” 
printed at the bottom. The package was pre-paid 4c/. We mention this as a 
hint to other nurserymen. • • 

The Catalo^e of Annuals is gf)t up wdth great taste. There*^is a table of 
packet^ from No. 1. to No. 8., varying in price froin^GJ. to 16^.; the first 
containing four “ of tlie prettied sorts,” and^he last. No. 8., containing one 
hundred “ of the prettiest sorts,” which, at IC^., is less than 2</. a sort. The 
names of the 10CVar% given, and afterwards 229 sorts of annuals are shortly 
described. We have no doubt that half a dozen seeds of the whole of these 
229 sorte might l^e obtained for 2/. and that they would not weigh more than 
a prepaid foitrpenny letter, ^o great a number of sortif would make a magni- 
ficent display in a flower-garden, without the aid of either perennials or bulbs ; 
and the l?^auty of annj^als is, that they will grow and flqfwer in all climates 
from the tVigid to th^torrid zone. • i 

The FAiit Tree yataloguc, by means of aboreviations, and a column of 
remarks, contains / great deal of information, and the selection of fruits is 
peculi^ly ackpted,iibr Scotland. * 

^ The Catalogue of Seeds and Implements coatains a Kitchen-garden Kalendar, 
arranged on one side of a folding leaf about the size of an octavo page.«which 
is m model of comprehenMveness and condensation. The Catalo^e ofelm- 
plements isvthe most complete oye which we havc^ver sdfen. It contains about 
150 articles, wifh their prices varying from 3d., the price*of a common dibble, 
tcf 22«. that cJT a brass ^'ringe. Messrs. Sang’s example, we trust, will be fol- 
lowed by m^yl3ther nurserymei^ and prove f>eDeii(nal to all^ 
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Appendix to the First Twenty -three Volumes of Edwardses Botanical Begister ; 
consisting of a complete Alphabetical and Systematical Index of Fatnes, Syuo- 
nymes, and Matter, adjusted to the present State of SystemaHcfii Botany; 
together with a Sketch of the Vegetation of the Swan River Colony. With 
nine coloured Plates, containing eighteen coloured Figures of Plants, and with 
four Woodcuts. By John Lindley, Ph. D., P.ll.S. and L.S., ProfcHsor 
of Botany in University College, London, &c.&c. 8vo, pp. 58. London, 
1839. 

This work is most iitteresting on account of its Icttcrprc^hS, and tlie 
beautiful coloured plates by which it is illustrated ; and, as containing an Indpx 
to the whole of the Botanical Register, it will be found of the ureatest value 
to the possessors^ of that work, and indeed to botanists generally. Wc have 
only therefore to repeat the strong recoiiinicndations which we gave of it in 
our preceding voliane. 

A Flora of North America ; containing abridged Descriptions of all the known ni^ 
digenous and naturalised Plants growing north of A lexica ; arranged arcording 
to the Natural SysUnn,' By Jpliii Torrey and Asa Cray. Paris L and 11. 
8vo, pp. 390. New' York, 1838. 

This work is to consist of three closely printeil 8vo voliuiics of about 5,00 
pages each. The first volume will comprise the exogenous 1 ) 0 !} plants, 

and of it two parts have already nfipeared. .Judging from inese f)arts, and the 
high reputation of the authors,"^ there is every reason to believe that the work 
will be worthy of the present state of scientific and j)ractical botany in Ame- 
rica. In the two parts before us, we are happy to observe a disposition to 
simplify and combine, rather than to multiply species anil variiftics. The re- 
ductions which have taken place in the genera Titis, Ampclopsis, and espe- 
cially i^hus, are in our opinion extremely judicious. Those in J’itis, we think, 
might even have been carried farther. After this Flora is completed, the next 
grand step of the Americans will be to collect all the plants of their country 
into one garden, and there cultivate and study them ; but this cannot be ex- 
pected to be done soon in a new country, when it has not yet been dortc in 
Europe. In the meantime the botanists of every country will hail the appear- 
ance of this new Flora of North America with satisfaction, and anxiously desire 
its couiplction. 

Otia Hispanica, sen Delectus Plantarum rariorum aut nondum rite notarum 
per llispanias spontc nascentium. Auctore Philippo Barker Wein). Par- 
tus I. A Selector! of the rarer or imperfectly known Plants iiuUgenous 
to Spain. By Philip Barker Webb.” 1839. Fol. pp. 8 ; fn e folio plates, 
besides an ornamental title. Paris, Brockhousc ; London, Coxheud. 

The plates are of i/dlcus csespitosu-s Boiss,, /JrtemiSiV/ 'granatensis Boiss., 
C^tisus tribr/icteolatus Webb, Adcnocurpiis Boissi^'a-i Webb, and SalscMa ge- 
nistoides Poir. A page of letterpress is devoted fo the dLsermtion of each 
species ; and, in p. 6,7, 8., there is ^ revision ofvhc Chenoiiodiaceae of Spain. 
Adenocarpus Boissieri being found between 4000 ft. and 5000 ft. 'above the 
level of the sea, along with iWeea Pinsdpo, will, in ifil probability] prove as 
hardy as that species in BritiS'i gardens. 

BayldorCs Art of valuing Rents ancLT'dlagcs, and the Ten^. Vs Right on entering 
and quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of Valuations, and Re- 
marks on the .Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations, Adaptea 
to ^le Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. 
Fifth edition, rewCiitten and enlarged. By Joh.“ Donaldson, 8vo, Lon- 
don# 1840. t ' 

Bnyldon’s Rents and Tillages have been many years before the public, and ;he 
w^k may now be said to* be rerritten by 01 ^ of the best practical agriculturists 
. to the "country.' Mr Donaldson vpa native of the Sc^j^th of Scotland, apd has 
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had the management of large farms, and extensive estates, such as those of 
Loudon Castle in Ayrshire, and Donnington Park in Leicestershire, both in 
Scotland and England. The excellent forms for account-books which he has 
given at the end of this volume are so superior to those generally published, 
that we consider them, alone worth the price of the book. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry ; in a Course of Lectures for the Board of 
Agriculture^ delivered between 1802 and 1812. By Sir rium]>hry Davy, 
Bart., L.L.D., F.R.S., Foreign Associate of the flnstitiite of France, &c. 
The sixth edition. 8vo, London, 1839. 

A standard work, brought down to the«prescnt time b^ Dr. Davy, the 
author’s brother. Any recommendation of this volume is altogether unne- 
cessary. Wc are glad to see it in a form and at a pri e which will render it 
purchasable by those who have hitherto not been al ic tef j)rociire it. 

^'I'hc Sixth Annual Beport of the Roi/al Cor niuall Voly technic Socieiy^ 1838, 
8vo, pp. 204, seven plates. Falinouthr 

• * . . ^ 

Though this volume contaiiit articles chiefly inter^tiiig to the engineer, yet 
there are some which concern the gardener ami tliefmnner. Among these is 
I^olkinhorn's i^achine for cleansing corn. Tin’s machine consists of two parts : 
first, a vertical axil, carrying a stone whiclf revolves in a wire sieve, ai d has 
an opening in the centre for the corn to pass through ; and, secondly, a simi- 
lar axis, carrying a very thickly haired brush. The corn is conducted to the 
rubbing-stoive by a sloping screen, kept in motion; which, in its passage, se- 
parates the larger partichis of dirt from the corn. The corn is then rubbed 
in its passage under and round the stone ; aft«r which it is rubbed in the brush 
sieve, and passed through it, thus becoming thoroughly cleansed from smut 
and other impurities. An easy means of recording the state of the weather is 
given by our esteemed correspondent Mr. 8opwith, which is very ingenious ; 
and Bain’s Duplicator, a simple atid correct apparatus for copying plans, maps 
dra>Vings, &c., is described. 

Cratherings from Grave-Yardsy particularly thoee (f London ; vnlh a concise His- 
tory <f the Alodcs of Interment among different HationSy from the earliest 
Periods ; and a Detail of dangerous and fatal Results produced by the unwise 
and revolting Custom of inhuviivg the Dead in the midst of the f iving. By 
G. A.*Walker, Surgeon. 8vo. •London, 1840. , 

This^s a b^>ok of extraordina^ interest ; detailing facts, incredible, if they 
were not proved beyond a doubt. The author is of opinion that our present 
and past mode of^)U]|||ying the dead has been a vast and constantly operating 
cause of disease and death for centuries ; and it is impossible to^ead his work 
without agreeing with hi^i. His book, indeed, ought to be nead by every 
clergyman ; Efid, as gardeners arc frequently called on t» lend their assistance 
in laying out cemeteries, tlfey also oughir to peruse it. We certainly think 
that it wi?l have some mfluence on the government ; an^ we most ardently 
desire that it may, wytTioiit loss of tirac,^e th« means of doing away alto- 
gether thcp practice ot having burial grounds ikf town^ or cities, and that of 
burying in churche^ either in town or country. We conclude with a short 
extract, and ^r wrjmest commendations : *- 

^ “ The customs of different nations suspecting interment show that in every 
country danger was apprehendec^from the proximitv of the dead to the living. 
Exf^erience justified the miprehcnsion ; and the ^Tench government st^ds 
preeminent Jn its arrangAients^ to secure the health afld, consequently, the 
happiness of its •members. The* dead interred within llfbir cities have been 
removed ; piiblic ceme^ries have been established at a distance from towns ; 
sanatory law^htfve been enacted ^nd rigidly onforced. New York, Pemisyl- 
vania, and ti few other ^tates, have follow^ the example; bfit England yet 
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retains within the bosom of her population the germs, the nuclei, of diseases ; 
the food, if not the principles, of malignant epidemics. To what cause is this 
supineness on the part of the British government to be attributed.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

♦/ ' 

The Fenny Post^ as a Gardening Measure ^ — We cannot sufficiently express 
our gratitude to Mr. Hill for having devised this measure, abd to the present 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Baring, for having carried it into execu- 
tion in such a prompt, straight-forward, and efficient manner. What wc 
especially admire iib the carrying of it into execution is, that no exclusive 
privileges have been reserved for any class, from the sovereign to the 
meanest subject. The humblest journeyman gardener may now send a lettei 
as cheaply as the peer or M. P. hit; master. But the benefits to be derived 
from the new system of postage are not confined to the mere cheapness of 
letters. By introducing the principle of cha/ging by weight, money may be 
sent to any amount, aimSn any intermediate sum between a fourpenny-piece 
and a five pound note. A journeyman gardener in London mayccnclose a half- 
crown to his parent in the remotest corner of Ireland for^d., and five or six 
packets of seeds may be sent any where for Id. Indeed, with respect to 
seeds, if a little trouble were t^cn by the sender, several hundreds of 
sorts might be sent to any distance within the British Islands ^for a penny, 
thus : — Take a sheet of letter paper, and with a rule and pencil divide the 
second page into squares of half an inch each, leaving a margin all round 
the page of half an inch. This will give 238 squares for as many different 
kinds of seeds. On the first page, at the back of each square, write a number ; 
and on the fourth page write a list of the numbers, and the kinds of seeds to 
be placed on each square. Then, having the seeds ready, and also some 
paste or gum water, put a coating of paste or gum over one row of squares, 
and place a few seeds of the kinds corresponding to the numbers and list on 
each square, gently pressing them down so that they may stick in the paste 
or gum. Having covered all the squares in this manner, paste or gum the 
margin which was left all round, and also paste or gum the opposite or third 
page. Then gently press the two pages together, so as to regain all the seeds 
in their places ; and fold up the letter, and put it in an envelope. If the 
sender is accustomed to write a small hand, the names might be written on 
the squares instead of the numoers, and a llKt and envelope rendered unne- 
cessary. The postage of a letter, so charged, if prepaid, will not exceed a 

S . We have tried it to the extent of sevent^-fhr^ kinds of annuals, 
we happened to have by us, and which we sent on January 11th to our 
correspondent Dr. E^monston at Barasound, in thn Shetland Isjands. When 
the letter arrives, it is not necessay^ to separatee the pages, ana pick out the 
seeds. Tallies with numbers or names being prepared, each square may be 
clipped off by itself and sown, pap^r, seeds, and pastel together ; the moisture 
of the soil will soov^ rcleas^'. the seeds, and the gun. or paste will serve as 
nourishment to them. \ 

Scions and cuttings may be sen^v in letters, being preWusl^r ])ainted over 
with a wash of paste mixed with loam, to prevent evaporation ; and even 
roots and young plants, not even excepting dahlia roots or sets of choice, 
sorts tdf potatoes. Driedi^specimens may al(x> be sent from one botanist to 
anther to a great extent, ^yen for Id., the dimensbns of the letter containing 
them not being lai;ger than that of an octavo page. To nurserymen and 
florists the new system will be of immense advantage, by enabling, them*^to sqnd 
theif catalogues m every direcrion ; while collectors of-plants Receiving such ca- 
talogues, whemlhey sec a kina mfiptioned hi them of which theV ere doubtful. 
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may write for a specimen, or for a scion, or for seeds. Another great ad- 
vantage of the system is, tliat by means of the adhesive stamp the sender of 
a letter may not only pay it, but enclose a stamp in order to pay the answer, 
and thus make sure of it. l"or example, A sees a particular vartety of turnip 
seed advertised by B, a seedsman in Aberdeen ; he encloses a shilling and a 
fourpenii}^ stamp, and begs to have a shilling's worth of the seed of this 
turnip by return of post. In short, the sources of benefit and enjoyment 
of the penny post as a gardening measure arc too numerous to ilescribe, even 
liiRitijig our views to Britain ; but, when we considcj thSt other civilised coun- 
tries sj)ecdily imitate all our leading measures, the benefits which wdll arise 
Iroin the penny p,o?t«may he said to be universal. — 

Caif/inrxfi V/a^xfonr, — This promises to be the best fiagstolie for paths in 
hot-houses, where stone is used for that purpose, and for the^walks of kitchen 
or flower gardens. Its advantage over every other kind c*f stone at present 
used for foot pavements is, that it docs not absorb moisture pither from the 
gfoiind heneatli, or from the atmosphere above; i»i consequence of w'hich, 
dust or ilirt never adheres to it, and tlicrekfi’o any footjvay in the opcm air so 
paved can never get into that disagreeahk coiuhtiou ealled*greasy. The Ar- 
in*oath pavenumt docs not absorb mgisture from below, but it wears faster 
than the Yorkshire pavement. The Caithness pav^mient has one quality 
which, it must acknowledged, is rather against it ; that is, it cannot be cut 
with a chisel, but sawn on the joints or^lines of separation between the 
laminae. Tlierc is a machine at the quarry in Caithness which both saws 
and polishes. The kitchen and passages of the house of Sir John llohison 
of Randolph Crescent, Falinhurgii, which is a motlcl for every thing relating 
to arrangement and comfort, are paved with the Caithness stone, and in the 
lobby it forms a beantil'ul mosaic work w'ith mafhle. \n account of this house 
will be given in tluj Supploncnt iu i/tc Kncpvlc>pcvcVtn of Cottage At'chilcciure^ 
which wiU appear in April next. The Caitliness stone may be ordered from 
.Tohn Milne, Esq., Architect, 45. Princes Street, Edinburgh ; and specimens of 
it maj' be seen in our garden. — Cund, 

liadia/ion from Trees, — As a proof of the cold produced in solid sub- 
stances by radiation iu a clear atmosphere, Dr. (Uieriii has ascertained, as had 
been [neyioiisly done by Wells, that the temperature of trees and shrubs is 
much inferior to that of the air.. On January 51-. 18:^7, at seven a. m., the 
air being 1 1*^ lif cent., the snow adhering to the brancljes of a cypress and other 
plants and shrubs was 11'^ b' and that is to say, 3° 6' low'cr than the air. 
(Jamrxo/f s*jtLd}/i. J<)nrn., Oct., 1830, p. 376.) • 

Cafearemns Coiicreihnis on the Hot toms of Steao^ Jio'derSy tlfc, — A simple and 
very efficacious tnethod is now kncfwn of preventing the incrustations in tiiies- 
tion ; it is, to add from W lb. to 33 lb. of potatoes to the w'ater in a boiler which 
consumes from 55 111, tf» *(>6 lb. of coals per hour. The boiler may then be 
employed for twenty or thirty day's w'ithout being cleaned, and \{1lhoiit any 
fear ot a calcareous# deposit? After this time the mud mi^t be thrown away, 
and the same quantity of potatoes tigain be n^ded. It appears that the fecula, 
by dissolving in the water, renders this sufficiently viscous to prevent the 
deposition ol the ealeareoiii iiiatter. Flour w^uld jmodiice thfi same effect, and 
much less oljt would bc.Vequircd. A few days afKf the st«am boiler designed 
to heat the Exchange in Paris was brought into use, it was perceived that 
there was a bole in th^/bottoin. The fire was^cxtinguislied ; and it was found, 
upon emptying the bJiler, that the metal was burnt in a place where a rag 
(chiffon) had been deposited, w'bich had* been forgotten wdien the apparatus 
v/as set up. (Foreign Quart ertp Rcvknv, April, 1826, p«i317.) • 

Nu^ert/metfs Catalogues. -mWiiVLVC informed by ]\Ir. Lymturn, president oT 
the KilmarnocR ll^rticultmaT Soei«ty, that Messrs. Allan, #Foulds, and Sou, 
Nnrscryintin, Ky^rnariiock, have regulated their nomenclature in conformity 
tvith that of our Arborctmn Bi'Hanuicuvi. (li, L,J)ec, 1839.) The saii^e 
has been don^ ^ifli an extensive ^llcction of CVataj gns in ♦he Taunton 
1840. • Feu. * u “ 
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Nurscr}’* Mr. Jolin Yoiiiig ; and bv Alexander Pope and Sons of the llands- 
■vrorth Nursery, Bb'mingbaiii. — Coml. 

The Rohan Potato, — A s]>eeinien has been sent ns bv Dr. Mease, from 
Philadelphia, who states that Mr. Biiel of Albany had ll)s. (9 hiishel.s by 
measure), from lj?lb, planted. The tnbens were <livided into sets of two 
eyes each, and the sets plantetl in hills 4 ft. apart every way. o9 lb., planted 
by the editor of the \riv pngfand luinneVy yivodiwcd \U. Various other 
instances of the productiveness of the Rohan potato are sjiven by Dr. Mease, 
but, as the variety is ifready well tnowii in Euro/)c*, we forbear e^uotin^^ thqin. 
For /ceding cattle the variety promises mueh from the bulk produced ; bin it is 
unfit for the table, and it appears doubtful to us, whether pi )re nutritive matter 
per acre may not I)c obtained /lorn several varieties the j)rodnce of which is 
not nearly so bulky. We can send a tew sets of this American Rohan po- 
tato to any one wjio will pay the postage. — C om/, 


if. * Foreign Notices, 

ITALY. . 

]\foyz.4, December 2^. 1830, — Being apprehensive that the grafts of the 
Populiis fastigiata fern., which 1 forwarded last year to Mr. Rent ham, had not 
arrived safely, 1 sent two niontlis ago a packet of thenV by a friend of inin(% 
thinking that he was soon to go to London ; but he now writes to me from 
France that he does not intend going to London at all, but will return to 
Monza. In the letter which accompanied the grafts, I gave airaccount of the 
Baron Zanoli’s garden ; and, knowing how much you are interested in any 
horticultural notices of my Country, I flatter myself I am gratifying your 
wishes, ill sending a copy of it by post. This will be followed in a few days 
by another notice of the exotic jilants w hich grow in the open air hi the two 
islands of Borromco in the Lago Maggiorc,to which J shall add the representa- 
tion of an AlLing/V/ excelsa [Araucaria excelsa), whicli thrives in that delightful 
elimate. 

Tlie garden of Baron Zanoli is situated at a short distance from Sesto St. 
Giovanni, on the high road from Milan to Monza, ft is of* small extent, hut 
well laid out, and rich in fine plants, silk'll as /.aunis caroliniuna, ( 'omp- 
tomVz Asplenifolia, ./unipprns l^'cia, Cupressiis Tournefort/V, 7axus sibirica, 
T, macrophylla, T. v/eriifdlia. There are tufts ol’ Andrompdff, among which 
are A. arborea, A. calycina, A. speciosa,' A. acuminata, A.raccmo^a, A. flori- 
bunda, &c., azaleas, rliudoij^ndrons, kalmias, /’leon/fl Moi'dan, P. Moutan 
joapavcracea, P, Moutan rosea, &c., widely adorn it greatly With their superb 
flowers; and, as the proprietor cultivates the science with great ability, he 
arranges the whole in so judicious a manner as \.(>» create a magical effect. 
Among th^piries, in which the baron greatly ilelights, and to complete the 
collection of whicli^hc sjiarcs neither money nor |>ains, there arc some species 
which, for the beauty of their foliage and fruif, perfectly enchant me. Your 
admirable Arboretum et Frufivetum Brilannieum served him as a guide, and by 
the help of this*work lie has (^^unpilcil so iugen^nis a catalogue, that, by 
referring to it, hc»can tcl^in an instant the speciesVwliich he possesses, and 
those which are still wanting to complete his co, Section. Tie intends, 
when his pines have attained co^sidcralde age and strimgth, to have portraits 
of them made, and to publish the figures, with an accompaifying rlcscriptioii 
of them. May his love for ' arboriculture serve as an incentive to my rvdi 
compatriots ! Here foUows the list of tha.ispecies which he possesses : — 

^ Finns sylvestri\ s^^horizontulis, P. s. unejpata, 7^ s. rigensis, 7^‘ s. gc- 
nevensis, 'p. s. gci^evensis^brevifolia, P. s. licaridsa, P. s. injtcrnhcdia, P, piimf- 
lio, P. p. Fischer/, 7^ p. Mug/ius, P, Banksfd?!^, P, inops, P, m^tis, Pt pungens, 
P, Laricio, P. L. cor^icana. P, L. carainauica, P, L. calabrica, P, L. afistri-^ 
aca, P, L.pyicnaica, P. L. artissima, P, h, tanrica, 6 ft. higfi, P.JL. Pallasiori^, 

3 ft. higb,^ K L, resin^sa, . P.^^inastcr, 7\ 7^ irfiritima minor, 7^#7\ma- 
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ritima major, P. P. nepalensis, 2 ft. high, P. P. Massoniawfl, 3 ft. high, 
7^ /Africa, 7\ halcpcnsis, 7\ briitia, P. iiootkatcnsis, 2 ft^ high, P. montaTia, 
7^ uralen.sis, ft. liigh, P, roinana, 6 ft. high, P, cchinata, P. piontericnsis [?], 
C ft. high, P, cmbrunensls f ?], ^ft.Iiigli, P. racemosa, I*. Pae'da, P. ngitla,7^ Sa- 
binirhia major, 4 ft- high,,/'. S. minor, 2 ft. high, P. 8. var. ft. high, P. Coul- 
ter/, 3 ft. high, P. loiigifolia, 4 it. high, 7'. Oerar(bV/;zfir, 2 ft. high, P. australis, 
7^. excelsa, 2 ft. high, 7^ caimrionsis, P. sinensis, 12 ft. high, P. iiisignis, 
2 ft. high, P. Llavcw7«, ft. high, 7'. Michaiivi/, 4 ft. high, P. Cimbray 
7i Strdbiis, P, S, compressa, ft. 7iigh, P. S. elala, 2/t. Jiigh, P. S, excclsa, 
2 ft. tiigh, P,S. Lambcrt/tf//rt, Q ft. high, 7'. S. inontfcola, I * ft. high, yl'bies 
exceisii. A, e. pendfijft* e. Clanbrasil/V/wflr, yi. alba, A. :i. nana. A, nigra, A,n. 
n'lhra, A. n. cmrulea, A. SiiiitluV/;///, 2 ft. high, A. orientiilis, 2 ft, high, A, Doii- 
ghVsw, 2 ft. high, A. Menzics/7, 2 ft. high. A, canntlensis, A. nionocaulon [V], 2? ft. 
high, 7'fceapectinaCa, 7'. cinerca, P, Ptchta,2 ft. high, 7'. balftunca, /'. Fraser/, 
7'. nobilis, l^ft. high, P. Webb/(/w«7, 5 ft. high, P. J^hidnuc, 3 ft. high, P . reli- 
fyosa, 2 ft. high, P. Novit Hollandiae, 2 ft. high, P. Fdrstcrr, 2 ft. high, P. 
JliitlsonzV/w^, 3 ft. high. Tyiirix eiiropa;'a»,^X. c. penclula, Zy. e. fl. rubro, 1j. 
e. fl. albo, 7y. e. sihiru-a, L. c, dahnrica, 2 ft. higli, 1a anixTieana, 12 ft. high, 
Zv. a. pendida, 2 ft. lugh. 6Vilrus,Libani, V, Dcaddra^ 4 ft. high. Araucaria bra- 
siliaiia, A. excelsa ( Altingw excelsa)? A. Cunninghinn/V/. Ciinninghj'un/V/ si- 
nensis. I have given the height of those onl}' which I consider the most rare. 

The Marquis Co«nio Ridolfi of Florcncop continues to obtain abundant 
produce from the batata 'onvolvuliis lialdtaa^ vel T[)oinoB'a lialdlas), so much 
so, that this year he has sold some hundred j)omuls* weight of them, lie has 
besides founc^ that this climber is very useful as fodder, as its numerous 
branches, which contain a great quantity of starch, furnish abundant anil ex- 
cellent food, l)est :idaj)ted for cows, as it considerably augments the quantity 
of milk, at the same time rendering it of better quality. — Giuseppe Manctti, 

• RUSSIA. 

Pi^n, Dec. 15. 1830. — 'With regard to what is new in horticulture and 
botaiijV, you are too >\ell ’’iforrned of all that is interesting on these subjects, 
lor me to furnish you any thing worthy of notice. However, 1 cannot help 
mentioning a shrub which we receiv(?d from t\^e Caucasus a year ago. It is a 
Pibes, which an ofticer, a friend of ours, sent us; and he says the fruit is black, 
like that of Pibes nigriun, with tile taste of the common currant (Pibes ru- 
bruiiij. VV’’e have not yet been able to prove the vemcity of the assertion, as it. 
has not yift bornd fruit ; but, us the {♦ersou who sent it can have no^iiotivc for 
leading iy4 into error, wc feel inclined to give creilit to it. ^ 1 hope it* will have 
fruit next yeai>aiid, as 1 know tha{ such a shriibSs not yet cultivated in Europe, 
wc will be most anxious to send yon a detailed description of it, so that you 
may insert it in yonj- Magazine. With respect to tlie leaves, and the general 
a))pcarancc of the shrub, it is exactly a medium between A', nigi'uin and P. 
rubrum ; and the leaves haw«? a great resemblance to P. nigriun, b»t they have 
not the same st.iell.* I will senel you a full description of^t, if it answers our 
expectations. Wc have received some otb«r plants which I do not remember 
to have seen in London, but they may have been introduced^since 1 was there; 
such as Caryopteris mongdlica, a boautifu* uni^rshrub, said to have blue 
flowers, resembling those of the Htex il'gnus ciistus. •We have also two 
lysimachias, I do my. know if they are natives of Russia ; Lysimachia atro- 
purpureu [Liil4xi/« atropurpurea, a Cape peretiniul figured in Sweet’s ZA F. 6’.], 
with purfile flowers ; ami Zysimachia biachystachys, from China, with white 
nowers. We arc so far behind Ejjgland in point of culture, that it is out of 
my prjwer to communicate any thing of the most trifftng interest, hut thcrc^s 
one kind of oulture that I Ad no^ see .so successful as wifh us; and that is 
of the Cheirantliiik aniuius. When travelling through Frante and (Icrmaiiy, I 
• never saw suclf fine stocks as those belonging to my father, who bestows the 
greatest care upoitthem.* 11c is lyw very celdbrated for them, and we sftjd 
some o/ thcifi to England, and to Scotland particularly, every year. There 
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are Scotch captains who never leave Ri^a without takiiisf some with tliem. I 
regret exceedingly that I did not send you some along with the caviare. Vou 
would have been convinced of tlic fact by sowing them yourself, or by giving 
them to your friends. Although Enghuul has so many interesting plants, I 
always think that the stock deserves a place in every garden as an ornamental 
plant. Next year 1 shall take the liberty of sending you some seeds, and wc 
will be very much pleased if you will make a trial of them. 

The past summer was wet, but the autumn was very dry and pretty w\arm. 
The vines on the wallr.of our houi^e ripened their fruit very wx*ll, which is not 
the case every year. The winter has not been severe as yet ; there has, ‘how- 
ever, been 13^^ of Reaumur, and a little snow. 

With the cayiare you will receive ajar of little fishes, which are called here 
kilostrbinlinge ; they are taken at Rival, and preservetl by laying them in al- 
ternate layers w'ith pepper and other spices, inchuling the leaves of the lyaui ns 
iiobilis. They are sent in tluise glass jars to every part of Europe^, being 
used like the little fishes called sardines (Olupea jlft lrlln L., En«^raulis jM* - 
tetta Chiv.), and ai’c esteemed a groat tlelieacy, particidarl}' at J'aris. — F. F. 
Wagner, 

The caviare or caviar, our readers arc aware, is the roe of the sturgeon, 
esteemed a very great duhcacy by most people. It has long been sent to Lon- 
don in a compressed and dried state, but has lately been sent (jiiitc fresh, 
as it is used in Riga and PctK'rsluirg. It is an admintble siihstitnte either 
for blitter or meat, or both, at breakfast, and for soup or fish at dinner. There 
is nothing in the way' of fish that we consider at all equal to it. At present 
it is only imported by a few Italian warehousemen, and the only one w c hap- 
pen to know, who does so, is Mr. Ball, 81. New Bond Street, who s(;lls it in 
small casks at 1 0 . 9 . each ; each, cask containing about 3 lb. The kilostrdm- 
linges, or, as the English in Riga call them, kilkies, are nothing more than 
our .sprats ((.Hiipea Spraflns li.}, and they form an excellent .subgtitiite for 
the anchovy or sprat of the South of Eairope. Tliey may also be obtained 
of Mr. Ball. — Cond, 


Art. hi. Domestic Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Spec TMESS of Trees and Shrubs reec'm d from the Sawbridgnmnlh Knrsrri /, — 
Mahbn/V/ yfqiiiloliuiu, M, fascicularis, and Mr. Rivers's new hybrid J/. re[)ens- 
faseiculai'is, as we jiroposc to call it, between tlie last species aiul J\l. repens : 
the leaflets of tliis hybrid are much larger .than those of il/. ^quifbliuin, and 
they are not quite so glaucous beneath as in that species. GleditsclwVi iiiiera- 
Ciintha : young wood very thorny; thorns t mall, .;i 4 ul yet branched. (1. si- 
nensis, raised from scetls received from Eraiice : “ a slow-growing variety or 
species totally different from that tiescribed in i&he Arhoreium,''* Mr. Rivers 
has sent us a rootei) f)lnnt of this Glcditsch/V/, which wx* shall plant and ex- 
amine when it is in leaf. A ^shoot of the large-leaved European lime ; 
vigorous, with Iarj»e buds, but clearly nothing more than Y^iiia europte'a graruli- 
folia. A shoot of Tflia ai xricaria : readily distinguished from the other by 
its rough grey speckled baflx. Quercus i'lex, several varieties : - one of the 
large round-ieaved, with the leaves 3.\ in. long, and 2Afn. broad ; another the 
small round-leaved, with leaves itot above half the size, but oj* the sjunc pro- 
portion as to length and breadth. A cnarrowdeaved variety, called tlie willow- 
leaved Qiiercus hetcrophylla, from New Holland, which appears to ns to i>c 
Chiercus virens, a nativt; of North America ; cnrled-Ieavcd Lucomhc o«k, a 
different variety fl'Om thav which wc received froA Mr. l^ince ; eiul the broad- 
leaved Fulham oitk, with leaves rather broader than the species : ono of these 
measures 3} in. broad, and 5?, in. long. Turner^s evergrdfcn oak, a -very 
handsome specimen with hrgc finc dci^ green leaves, •klwerciis fastigiata 
vjTidis ; pained viridis, wc presume, from the g|^xn colour *of the young 
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shoots. Quercus ruijosa Willd. (Arh, BriL, p. 194L), a species of whic/i 
various worked plants have lately been imported from die Continent, and 
are to he obtained in different nurseries. — Ch/id. 

Folding Swine among Onkn, — A paragraph fiaving gone the round of the 
newspapers on this subject, wc applied to the Duke of Portland to ascertain 
how far it was true. * Jlis (iracc states in answer, that thirty swine were 
folded under some oaks thirty years old which did not grow well, and fatted 
under their cover. The effect of their manure, His Grace informs us, will 
j^’obably not be seen for a year or two ; 1[)ut the sarf e jirocess having been 
appKed some years before under similar circumstances, was found to have a 
very good effect. AVo// Portland, IVelhrrk^ Jan, 8. 18+0. 

A Wreath of Jtowers formed from dried •Spccimrnx w'as ^shown us some 
months ago by Mrs, Jiatemau of Litchurch Villa, Derliy; a lady remarkably 
fond of flowers, and possessing much skill and taste in drjy+ng them and dis- 
playing them on [laper. Mrs, llaternan uses no extraordinary means of drying, 
])ut takes care to gfither the flowers when they arc perfectly fVee from exterior 
moisture, an<i to place them inimctliately between the leaves of a book, where 
they soon dr3% retaining their colours. The next* process jn forming a wreath 
is to make a selection of leaves and Torms,*so as to combine in one wreath 
as great a variety of forms and col6urs as possible, without any" apparent 
incongruity of either ; anti in this part of the process Mrs. Bateman excels, 
displaying a d?gret^ of taste which one oi% expects to find in a practised 
artist or decorator. Giie of the wreaths was cxliibited at a meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, .Jan. ‘20., and was much admired. — Cond. 

Phe Bokhara Clover, — The penny post is a great and glorious measure ; 
and one, the advantages of which will not and eamiot be appreciated until the 
[>eopIe have become fully ac<|iiainted with jlie mode of working it. In a 
gardening [loiiit of view, consider the immense privilege thus conferred on us 
amateurs, as well as profcssionalists, by the establishment of the principle of 
WTiglit, which enables us to interchange small packets of seeds, and even 
small roots and slips of plants. The Bc'kbara clover, for instance, you were 
kind, enough to send me last year, of which I have saved a few seeds ; and 
w hicli 1 shall be equally ready to distribute (so far as they will go) as I was 
to receive, to any one disposed to make trial pf it. 1 agree, in the main, with 
all that Mr. Gorric has said of it, and believe it to be a valuable addition to 
our green crops for cutting amf stall feeding; a conclusion, I admit, 1 was 
very slow' to come to, because I knew, from cxperfcncc, that tlic mclilot triba 
in genenij is by fio means relished i)y cattle. Jt has every a|)pcflrancc of a 
poi'ennii^l, and the roots are stronger and thicker than tljpse of lucerne. The 
weight per acse, loo, must, 1 sj^ould imagine^ far exceed that of a crop of 
lucerne; but time alone can determine its real value. I have taken up and 
transplanted my little j^ivTch of roots, some of which 1 have given to a neigh- 
bour, who was struck with its appearance last autumn. — S. T^i/lor, Whit* 
tingion. Stoke Ferry, Norfo^:, Jan, 10. IS 10. . • 

Vucca g/fW7>.sY/ ill the garden of Sir It. E. Eden, Bart.,^WindIestonc Castle, 
near Durham, last autumn |Trodueed a do^'cr stem 1+ft. bin. high, on which 
67;J flowers expanded in the course of three weeks. (York Herald, as quoted 
in il /oc/i. CV/ce?/., Jan. 9. 1840.) • f 

Berries *of Black liamlnng (J rapes, measuring * + in. iif circumference, have 
lately been growm by Thomas (Marke, jiin., in a metallic house erected by his 
lather, tlie cny.ncnt hot-house builder of Bitiningliam. — T, C,, jnn. Binning* 
ham. Dee, C. 18.q9. • 

The Knepp Castle hldnrj/ Pola/g. — This is a large potato of the kidney Jtind, 
vcrjfi mealy, and superior in flavour to any kidney wIiTch we have before tas^id. 
The taste of«the farina, anfi also its [uirc wdiite, cr)«he neat those of the West 
India yam. The* eyes of the tubers arc remarkably full,* in consequence of 
wl«ch very litflc waste is made in paring them before boiling. The sample 
w'as sent us >y Sir C. M- Burrell, Bart., M.I^, in vfhosc garden at Kitcpp 
Castle^ ncar^Horsham, Sussex, they have been grown for twenty yews, without 
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degenerating in the slightest degree. We have sent sets by post to several 
correspondents, and some in packets to others. — Cond, 

Peai'son*s Draining Plough has been used extensively by Sir C. M. Burrell in 
clayey soil, at Knepp Castle, near Horsham, in Sussex, by which the land 
has been increased in value one third. The drains ar,e made in parallel lines 
about 8J ft. apart ; they are from 24 in. to 26 in. deep ; a tile is laid in the 
bottom ; and, charging at the rate of 2s, a day per horse, the total cost, the tiles 
being made on the spot, is about 52s, per acre. — C, M, B, Dec, 1839. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Ligneous Flora of the Shetland Islands, — Dr. Edmon. ton of Baltasound 
has sent us a list of plants observed by his son Thomas, a boy J4 years of 
age, in the Shetland Islands, accompanied by dried specimens of the whole. 
This is the first attempt at a regular flora of these islands, and it is supposed 
to include nearly all the species which are indigenous there. The list is ar- 
ranged, first accf^rding to the Linnasan system, with the habitats ; and secondly, 
according to the natural system, with the names only. We regret we have not 
room for details, but we may state that the total number of species is 250 ; 
and that the ligneous plants are as follow^s: — Lngmninosce : LTlcx enropm'a. 
Aralificea:: //edera //elix. Caprifolidcra: : Lonfeerrt /^ericlymennm. Jiosdcecc : 
iVdrbus aucuparia, i2osa tomentosa, CVatte'gus Oxyac&ntha. yaccimccE: Tac- 
efninm Myrtillus. Tiricea^ : Azfdea procumbens, Arctositfiph3dos U'va firsi, 
A. alpina, Africa cinerea, E, 7’etralix, Calluna vulgaris. ILnqwlrea:: E'mpc- 
triim nigrum. Amcntdcca: : i?etula iilba, tSalix fusca, S, aurita, S. aquAtica, iV. 
herbheea. Cuprcssinecc : .Ainf perns communis. In all 20 species. L(?tushope 
that some patriotic individual, native of, or settled in, Shetland, will multiply 
the ligneous flora ten or twciitv fold, which now, by the f)enny post, he might 
do by procuring seeds from the London or Edinburgh seedsmen. A hor- 
ticultural society established in Shetland, or an arboretum planted there, 
would be delightful news. We have sent the specimens and the lists to Mr. 
Charlcsworth, the conductor of the Magazhw of Natural HLs/oty, — Cond, 

Subsoil^ Ploughing, — Mr, Smith of Dcanston had offered a set of premiums 
to ploughmen for expertness and effect in subsoiI-|)loughing, and a match took 
place accordinglv, on the Pith of December last, in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, at which four prizes were awarded. The ground was divided into 
different lots, and these were drawn for by tlJe candidates. The f)loughs were 
.of different forms, but in general heavy, with a long beam, and they were 
generally drawn by four horses. This exhibition, upon thd whole*? did great 
credit to the ploughmen, and showed again forcibly to the public the power 
and efficacy of the subsoil plo’ugh, in producing, at a cheap rate, a thorough 
movement of the subsoil. The efficacy of such movement in improving the 
productiveness of the soil was most a[)parcnt in an aih’oinjng field, where Mr. 
Gray pointe^l out to those present two equal divisions, the whole liaving l)ceii 
thoroughly ilcained, and one of the divisions having been subsoiled, while the 
other remained in ittf original ^te.*’ (Stirling Journal^ Jan, 10,>) — Cond, 


RT. Retrospective Criticism. 

New PWits raised in the Birmingham Botanic Garden, (Gard. Mag., 1839, 
p. 626.) — The list of plants in a^living state in this garden, wi+h their native 
country and year of introduction, which was handed to you wlien you last 
visited us, 1 had no intention of claiming as being all raised here. The ap- 
propriately named Begonia macroph;^lla, with a leaf now measuring 2 1 in.nlong 
and 15 in. broad, was first»jrown by George Barker, Esq., of 8pcingficld, near 
Birmingham, from *^tubers imported by himfielf from Mexic6. The ^heilari- 
thes farinosa was raised from seeds obtained from a dried fi^ond from ^*tho 
Eaftt Indies, by J. Ui>ley, Ersq., Papplewick, near Nottinglvim ; who has 
been very (Successful, at different times, in raising ferns from seeds obtained 
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from foreign specimens. — David Cameron, Birmingham Botanic Garden^ 
Dee, 14., 1839. 

Broportioji of llol’-Water Pipe required for heating, the Gardener* s 
Magazine for 1839, p. 5G5., it is stated that the rule there given may safely be 
taken by gardeners, &l\ Now this rule gives only one twentieth part enough 
for stoves, and about one fourteenth part enough for green-houses, I speak 
from experience and calculation. You will see the extravagance of the rule 
by the following ap[)lication of it. If the pipes that arc about to be laid 
t|pwn at Chatsworth, in the new conservatory, were l^iid in a common hot- 
houSc, say 12 ft. wide, 12 ft. high at back, and 5 ft. at front, then, according to 
the rule, they wou^ heat green-houses extending over twenty-four acres ; and, 
if the houses were in one line, they would be nearly cightcey miles long.— 
Alexander Porsplh, Alton Powers^ Chcadlcy Stajfhi'ds/iire, Dec, 19. 1839. 

77/6* Grand Conservatory at Chatsworth, — In the Gardener's Magazine for 
1839, p. 450., the Chatsworth Con.servatory is said to be* executed “with a 
degree of taste, science, and economy that will surprise cvcry»one.” Leaving 
the science, elegance, &c., in abler hands, J only want to show you that the 
riilge-and-furrow roof is not economical. I was *not fortunate enough to see 
Counsellor Harrison’s ridge-arul-furro^ hot-lTouscs at Chesliunt, although 
I lived some years in that neighbourhood, which yoi^ praised so much in the 
Gardener* s Maaitzine for December, 1839 ; but I have seen the originals at 
Chatsworth, ana frcyii them I will make my calculations : and, lest you or any 
one should construe this into an ill-natured criticism on the works at Chats- 
worth, 1 will just premise that I called there in the autumn, and experienced 
the greatest kindness ; and was quite astonished at the extent, variety, and 
high keeping of that most interesting garden. It is, therefore, the system of 
building hot-houses in ridges and furrows that 1 object to, as being anything 
but economical, and not against the princely garden structures erected by the 
noble di]jke, under the direction of Mr. l^axton. It is a standing principle 
among those who stuily economical hot-house-building, that a rood of glass 
should roof a rood of ground, and, ergo, an acre of ground might be roofed 
by an acre of glass. Now, let us take the new conservatory at Chatsworth 
for an example, and suppose its section represented by a circle, of which the 
side ailcs are quadrants, and the centre ailc a semicircle. It will thus form 
a circle, whose diameter will he one half ol* the real width of the house. 
Suppose, then, the diameter 1 ; then the width of the house will be 2, and the 
circiimfercnce of the circle, or the length over the rcrof across the house, will be, 
3 ; and, Eft the Idwest rate, the cnds«and extras will amount to oneppart more. 
This giv^ just double the area of the floor, for a roof whose section is as 
above, ^ow for the furrows ; ^d suppose tihem to form with the horizon 
the three sides of aii equilateral triangle, you will see that this just doubles it 
again. 8o 1 conclude t^iit, if this rough calculation be anything near the truth, 
this iK)of would cover nearly four acres of glass, certainly not less than three, 
to light an<l heat one acr# of land ; and, leaving the circular^ section alto- 
gether out of ♦die question, the ridge and furrow alone wuld take twice the 
glass necessary for a plain roT)f, which is fcmnVto answer every purpose quite 
as well ; and, certainly, iu houses of ordinary shape and size, like Mr. Harri- 
son’s, it is more simple tuid rational. — Jdefti, f 

Paring ihe Verges of Walks, — In diflerent phrces in Ac GardeneVs Maga^ 
zincy you say verges of walks should be clipped and kept green, and not pared 
to the raw eaj^h. Now this is not fair argament, because, when the verge is 
yeep enough to have raw earth so con^ipicuoLis, the walk wants more gravel to 
raise it up to within 1 in. of the crass level ; and if the verges of walks thus 
filled are not nicely pared every spring, as well to reflate the lines and Arves 
as to cut tliGtoroots of gras^, which otherwise wou\d intrude upon the gravel, 
they would cause? fifty per cent fliore labour to keep th0»walks neat through 
the? summer. •A deep raw edge is detestable in a garden, and a deep green 
edge is worse ^ll^re labour is scarce, as it takfs great labour to clip it,«and 
gives ^he wAks a sunken^and worn out appearance. Think n<9t by^this that I 
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approre of paring S or 3 inches of the wrge every lime. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to pare for s^ven years, and yet not widen the walk I in. after all ; and 
those gardeners that cannot keep a\-alk without widening if, and keep verges 
with very little clipping, should read, mark, and learn. If I had leisure, f 
should like to hint at various items, such us Coupscllor Harrison’s coal- 
hox, an article, doubtless from his own design, now employed as a hot-house 
boiler, &c. ; but this, and various matters, I must defer for the present. — 
AU'xandet' Forsyth, Dee, 1,9. 18.39. 

Native Scotch Pine, — After 3 ’our able article in the Arboretum on th!s 
subject, little need be added ; yet 1 ma}^ mention it as my opinion, founded on 
observation, viz., that the three varieties of the late Mr. X>on of Forfar, that 
is, those with uj)right, horizontal, and pendent branches, merely denote the 
youth, maturity, and decay of the tree. The horizontal or mature state, of 
course, contains ih^ best timber: decaying trees will produce most seed ; but 
the most vigorous seedlings will be the produce of cones taken from trees in a 
state of maturity*. — It, Lymbunt, Kiimanioch, Dec,, 1839. 


Art. V. Queries and Anstve^^s, 

Names of Insects. — The species of wasp of which the ncs,* was formed in 
the branches of the larch fir is fche / espa britfmnica of lOr. Leach, so called 
because this species has not yet been found on the Continent. The insects 
among the leguminous seeds are specimens of one of the many s[)ecies of 
j&ruchus, which feed, both in the larva and perfect state, on the ^ecds of these 
plants. Those on the Cliaiithus puniceus are a species of Coccus, which it 
would be necessary to study in a living stsite before their specific name couhl 
be determined. Tbc same remark may also be made on those sent by J. B. 
W., which infest the pear and the manettia. All these species are doubtless 
distinct. J. O. JV, Dec. 31. 1839. 

The Yellow Dutch Turn^i. — This turnip, so highly recommended in the 
early editions of your Encyclopauiia of Gardcningy I cannot find in the cata- 
logues of cither provincial or London seedsmen. Can you inform me where 
it may be procured ? — N, T, ^ 

The yellow Dutch turnip is nothing more than the common yellow turnip ; 
the seed of which, having formerly been chiefly procured from Holland, thus 
obtained the name of Dutch. It is little grown in England in gardens, but 
much esteehied and generally cultivattd in ‘'Scotland. It may be had from most 
Xondon and all Edjnbnrgh seedsmen. By enclosing {yd, and a twopenny 
stamp in a prepaid penny letter to Mr. Si^Mg of Kirkaldy, a '»packet of the 
genuine Dutch yellow turnip may be had, by leturn of post, sufficient for two 
sowings in an ordinary gurtlcn. — Cond, «* v 


Anf. yi. Ohituanj. 

Death of Baron ^ Tacquin, — Vienna, Dec, 1 1 . Universal regret is excited by 
the death of Baron von JaciHuin, who has been carried off* by an apoplectic 
fit, at tbc age of 74. ^ His celebrated father attained the age of 90. The loss 
of the learned world will be the more severely felt, as his Iiouse was, for a long 
scries of years, the rendezvous of hll the most eminent eharactciw in li^teratnre 
and science. He was, in every respiect, a highly accomplished and most 
honourable man. (Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung,. as (juoted in the ^Ftmes of Dec. 
23^1839.) Since we cofiimenccd the G ardencies M agamic, we have received 
many favours from 'ihis excellent man; the last of which^waj^a beautiful 
drawing of Cytisus'" Welden?*, which arrivecl hiinultancously v^ith the above 

aeroiinf. of his Honth. — CimA. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATig-NS. 

Art. I. Notice of a Visit to fVortle^ Hall, By J. B. W. 

AVortlky Hall, the seat of Lpord Wliariicliff, is about eight 
miles north-west of SheffieUH on the I^^nistone road. The 
country thereabout is beautifully diversified with hill, dale, and 
wood ; and thc«soil, although apparently not of the best quality, 
is well adapted for forest trees, oak especially, which in some of 
the neighbouring woods is very fine timber. The house at 
Wortley Hall stands on the side of some rising ground at the 
verge of the park; and, from its elevated position, overlooks 
nearly the whole of the park, as well as an e:^tensive tract of 
counti'y towards the east and south-east; in other directions 
the view is very limited. The mansion is a handsome stone 
buikling, of modern construction; having, I believe, been built 
within the last half century. In the disposition of the approach 
road some of the errors deprecate^ in former parts of this 
Magazine are observable. * A higli ridge of ground rises con- 
siderably aboye the house, in^the direction from which^carriageS 
approach it ; the road, therefore, descends abruptly instead of 
ascending tg the man^»ion, whereby its fj[>parenlheight, and conse- 
quently its dignity, are lowered. Perhaps, however, this defective 
arrangement is« rather attributable to the situation and plan of 
the house. A low aad narrow stone terrace imme^Oately con- 
nects the hous^ with the pleasure-grounds, whft'h extend round 
three sides of the housS ; on the fither side the various offices 
are placed. In general arrangement, Mid alscf in many minor 
details, these grounds might be greatly alteitid for the better : 
one obvious improvement would be, the removal of a heavy 
mass oflaiu-els that disfigures the latv^n on the south front of the 
^louse. There is no regular flower-garden, but small plots, 
wit^ely separated, are interspersed ihrougli^he pleasure-groffi^l ; 
one in the,geometrical*slyle^ in which the feeds tfre very properly 
edged*with . stone, in preference to box or flowering plants, has 
betn recent^ jbrnied. The green-hou^ip, which stands in a shel- 
tered comSv of the pleasur?-ground, is of a style fey no means 
184T). , March. - b > J / 
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common in plant structures ; and which, whatever may be its 
advantages in other respects, has certainly no great architectural 
beauty to recommend it. It is long and narrow, with a span 
roof, some ten or twelve feet high at the crown ; and, as much 
space is lost in the interior by the fantastical form of the stage, 
it perhaps contains the fewest plants, in proportion to the sur- 
face of glass, of any- plans that have yet been contrived. In froi^f 
of this green-house there is a small flower-garden, in which 
handsome hs^f-hardy plants, such as verbenas,*' petunias, lobe- 
lias, &c., together with the most showy annuals, are grown ; 
and the .whole y^klot is bounded by a semicircular line of dahlias. 
The effect ojF tins garden must be very pleasing when in the 
height of its beautjs nnd the plan is worthy of imitation in similar 
situations. Behind' the green-house, in an enclosed space, a 
botanic stove has lately been builj:on the same plan as the green- 
house, except the iiAerior arrangement, which, in this house, is 
well contrived ; tlie larger ^plants being placed ^pn»a raised bed 
along the middle of the house, and the less vigorous species 
ranged on wide shelves fixed along the sides. It is intended to 
train climbers upon the rafters, to make a partial shade for the 
Orchidacese and ferns, of which a collection is begun. An 
insignificant pUmt-house stands in a nook of the shrubbery, 
at some distance from those above mentioned : this, if removed 
to a more appropriate situation, might be of some use ; but in 
its present place it is merely an eyesore. Another reprehen- 
sible structure is a kind of framework for climbing roses, having 
in the centre, and beings also surrounded by, raised beds of 
earth, supported by stakes driven into the ground, in the true 
cockney style. On each side of the principal walk leading to 
the kitcRen-garden, there is a wide flower-border, ip. which 
dahlias, backed by a row^ of hollyhocks and fronted by». showy 
annuals, are grown in summer : this, likewise, is a feature worthy 
of adoption in places where such a visUi wou,l<,l npt be at variance 
with the general arrangement of the grounds ; for a walk along an 
avenue of tfeautilpl plants must be productive of 9 hi^h degree of 
pleasure, even to those who do not admire flowers individuall3% 

The only wa^r I observed near the mansion is a sort of basin 
in the pleasure-grounck[- from which the h^ouse and offices are 
supplied. This basin might have been made ornamental, had 
its margin been varied so as, to resemble a natural pond, instead 
of which, it is quite as artiflciaL in character as the reservoir in 
the/ 3 reen Park, bejpg similar in i^iape, and moreover edged 
wflh dressed st^ines, which rise eight or. nine inches above ‘the 
level of the ground : tlie edging is intended to prevent reptiles 
from getting into the water. 

There arp but few fihe trees ia these grounds ;t: I observed, 
howeverj a very large, oak at one end of ^he basin, and in an- 
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other place an old Spanish chestnut, a tree which is seldom 
seen of large size in the North of England. * In a sheltered 
corner near the house are two large plants of the Double red 
Camellia, which have stood out several winters without any pro- 
tection ; and although much injured in the winter of 1837-8, 
they are now growing vigorously. A plant of the Double white 
){ariety, that grew between the otlier two, Was totally killed in 
tha\ winter; .thus confirming the remark of the Honourable 
W. Herbert (qftoted in Dr. Lindley’s excellent paper on the 
effect of the severe cold on plants, lately published in the J/or- 
ticultural Transactions)^ that some varieties of Cajiilellm are much 
hardier than others. , 

* In the kitchen-garden, which is conveniently situated close to 
the stables and near the mansion, tljefe are several forcing- 
houses, together with some use^uI pits for the culture of pine- 
apples and melons. In one of tiie vineries a*few imperfect berries 
remained of ^;he^ Wortley Hall seeding grape, which is said tc 
have been originated at this place ; but I am inclined to think, 
judging, however, from an imperfect specimen of the fruit, thai 
this grape is not absolutely distinct from the Black Muscadel o: 
the Horticultural Socicli/s Catalogue^ otherwise knowm as the 
Black Raisin ; and, if I do not greatly mistake, as the Eshcol- 
lata siiperba of Money. In the wood and leaves, all the plants 
I have seen under the above names so closely resemble each 
other, that I cannot perceive any essential difl'erence. Whilst 
upon the subject of grapes, I will take this opportunity of re- 
commending, as an excellent late variety, the Oldaker’s West’s 
St. Peter’s of the Hort. Soc. Cat.y and of this Magazine. In 
Mrs. Lawrence’s garden, at Stndley, I iately saw fruit of thi^ 
variety hanging in the same Itouse with fruit of the Blsfck Ham- 
burg, lo which the St. Peter’s was then decidedly superior in 
condition, ahd consequently likely to keep till a later period ; in 
fact, Mr. Cuthljer^jyn has such confidence in its merits, that he 
intends to destroy the Hamburgs and other sorts in his late 
house, and to,replac€ them with the St. Peer’s. •‘•At Chats- 
worth, there is a wholoi house of die St. Peter’s, which in the 
end of November appeared likely to keep, at le^st, two or three 
months later. Is tiiis grape the frue ^t. Peter’s ? or is it a 
distinct sort, and ** St, Peter’s ” merely a synonyme of the Black 
Prince ? At all events, its present absurd name of Oldaker’s 
West’s St. "Peter’s ought to be irpmediately changed or curtailed. 

When the present gardener (Mr. Law]^ came to this {liace, 
tw<5 years ago, the pine plants were egten lyp by the wMte 
scale, ^and* a&thc best and^cheapest method of»cure, they were 
alL consignesi to the dunghill, and a new stock nrocured. which 
are now healthy anfl thriving^. 

A. peach-house js glazed on the plan patented^ by Mr. 
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Harrison) which j I believe, was noticed in detail in this Ma- 
gazine, when first brought before the public. Its appearance 
exteriorly is very neat, but I was told that the plan does not 
answer well in practice, owing to the difficulty of taking the 
^copper fastenings out of the bars, when repairs arc necessary. 
Here it was that Harrison (who was many years gardener at 
Wortley) wrote hirj celebra£ed Treatise on Emit Trees; and, 
knowing this, I, of course, expected to find the wajl trees, if hot 
absolutely models of perfection, at least much sli|^erior to those 
usually seen in gardens ; instead of this being the case, however, 
I found some crf^the most unsightly and ill-managed specimens 
of pruning and training that ever disgraced a gentleman’s wall ; 
so infinitely wide is the difference between theory and practice. 

The gardens, altogether apj^oar to have been formerly neg- 
lected ; but, under tlie able superintendence of Mr. Law, they 
will doubtless be greAtly improved. 

Herefordshire^ Jan. 14. IJB IO. 


Art. II. The Examination of Gardeners in Denmark. 

By A. Weilbacii. 

An examination for gardeners has been established ki Den- 
mark since the year 1811, an account of which is given by Mr. 
Lindegaard, in the Gard. Mag. for 1828, p. 76. This system 
of examination was in 1833 considerably altered, as will be seen 
by the following statement. 

The examination is divided into two classes : I. for ordinary 
gardeners ; and II. for artist-gardeners, 

I. The examination for ordinanj gardeners consists in: 

a. A practical trials by which the gardener is ‘‘required to 
show the necessary skill in the pruning and grafting of trees, 
the knowledge of seeds of culinary vegetables, and the 
quaiiU&y of each of these required €to a certain piece of 
ground ; and, lastly, the knowletigc of the common fruits 
and flowers. And, 

h, A theoretical trid^, which is only veVbal, and where the 
gardeners are required to understand : 

1. The laying out and managing of a common kitchen- 
garden ; under which are included the raising of seeds, 
the management of hot-beds, and the culture of meIon«^. 

2. The laying out and management of a stock-ground 

and arj orchard ; under whifiih is fncluded the training of 
trees to walls. , 

3. The culture of the common ornainental plants in the 
open air, as well as in pots. 
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II. The examination for artist gardeners^ which is a condition 
for being royal gardener, consists in : 

A practical trials similar to the above mentioned, but on a 
larger scale. • 

h, A theoretical trial in nxriling^ by which the gardeners have^ 
to answer six questions in the different branches of garden- 
ing, viz. three general and three special questions ; and at 
the same time draw a sketch of the laying out of a given 
piece of gfound. 

r. A verbal theoretical trials by which the gardeners are re- 
quired to show that they have : , * 

1. A knowledge of the management and cj^mposition of 
the soil. 

2. A knowledge of botany, especially ^ those parts of 
botan^^ which are essjjiitial for a gardener to know. 

3. Land-surveying, as far as it is necessary for a gardener. 

4. "Wie paying out and management of a kitchen-garden 
on a larger scale than is required for an ordinary gar- 
dener. 

5. *J'he laying out and management of an extensive 
orchard ; together with tlie knowledge of the different 
varieties of I'ruils. 

• 6. The laying out and management of a large flower- 

garden with rare flowers, which the gardener must 
know, and whose cultivation he must understand. 

7. The management of a forcing-garden, consisting of 
fruits, culinary vegetables, .and flowers ; together with 
the construction of forcing-houses and pits. 

8. The culture of hot-house and gi-een-house plants, and 

• the*construction of •such houses. • 

• 9. Every thing required for the laying out of grounds 

oft an extensive s^Cale. 

10. The ^nijjjqagement of a stock ground for fruit trees, 
and other trees and shrubs, on a large scale^ 

The gardeners are e^iamined in fhe differenlTcli visions, in the 
same order as they are here enumerated ; ancl if they do not 
succeed in the first or second trial, thr^’^ will not be allowed to 
proceed to the following one, but be rejecteJ. There are five 
examiners, ^viz. four royal gardeners,, and the professor of botany. 
The qtiestions and answers are ^ut down in a book by a secre- 
tary, and are preserved tog;gther with the written answers. 

The examination i? public, and ever^*bo(]y is allowed •to 
attend it. * It-takes place in the month ot September; this time 
of* the year*being preferred as the most convenient for gardeners 
entering ontsituatiohs. 

These are the a^erations made in the former system of exa- 

I 3 
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mination ; in other respects it is quite in the same manner as 
mentioned by M. Lindegaard^ in the volume and page above 
quoted. 

Horticultural Society's Gardcfiy Dec.^ 1839-* 

The above is given exactly as translated from the Danish by 
M. Weilbach, a ntost intelligent young Danish gardener nov^ 
in England for his improvement, and who came to us strongly 
recommendecj by the celebrated writer on botafiical geography, 
Professor Schouw. — Co?id. 


Art. III. An effectual Mode cf destroying the A^phis lanigeray or 
WoMy Blighty on Apple Trees* By N. T. 

There are many* methods fot- destroying the mealy insect, 
A'phis lanigera, on apple trees ; some of which are ^troublesome, 
and some dirty ones. I Tiere send you a m^ore simple one ; 
w'hich you may perhaps think worth inserting in your Gardener^ s 
Magazine. It is the brown impure pyroligneous acid ; which 
may be had at the manufactory of this acid at a trifling cost. I 
have an apple tree which was nearly destroyed by this insect: 
by brushing it once over with the acid, about three or four 
years ago, the insects immediately disappeared. A few days 
after, some more made their appearance, which were perhaps 
so protected in the cracks of the rough bark, that the acid had 
not reached them. Having brushed these over, they have never 
appeared since. 

This acid may alsq, be applied, witli the same effect, for the 
destruction of all other insects 911 the stems and branches of 
plants ; but it caynot be safely applied to those on the leaves or 
flowers. For the destruction of tlj^ese, the mixture [chiefly 
tobacco water] in Vol. VI. for 1830, p. 553., may be used, which 
is equally^ efficacious, as I had long expei*?en<led before I sent 
you the re 25 ?ipt. It has been said, that tt*bacco water itself will 
answer the same*purpose ; but I find it will not answer by im- 
mersion, except when used hot, and it is more expensive; 
whereas the other, in vi^ich'a small quantity* of tobacco water is 
used, and the cost of the other ingredients is a mere trifle, may 
be used either hot or cold, ’^ith the same effect. 

Jan* 11 . 1840. 


Art. IV. A Mbde of destroying the White Bug in Hot-^ouses* By 
W. Anderson^ F.L.S., Curator of tlie Chelsea Bonmic Gar/len. 

I KNOW of no better method to ^publish toy tiling of import- 
ance in gardening, than throuirh vour widely circul&tinfir Gar-* 
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dener^s Magazine. You know that Mr. J. T. Mackay, of the 
Botanic Garden, Dublin, was seeing many gardens in. Flanders 
last summer. In his return home he called liere;^ and, when 
conversing on whajt he had seen, he said,' he ‘‘ had not learned 
any thing new : ” after a little, however, he said, One thing I 
noticed that was new ; I had not seen the white bug, and, after 

f everal enquiries, I found that tl^fey syringpd their plants with 
irAe water.” Of course I must try the truth of this prescrip- 
tion ; but I Ifiwe been at a loss how to economise the hot lime, 
knowing how little of it the water carries, and to Save it always 
fresh when wanted. 1 consulted with the chemical gentlemen 
at the Hall, where it was proposed to mix a little black sulphur 
'with llie lime before being put into the water. • 

Our mode of preparing it is ift this -way. We have a large 
garden-pot, or a pail, into whiclf^vc [lYithalfa pTnt of pulverised 
Dorking lime, with about halPan ounce ol* black sulphur: after 
being w^ell giixed, we add four gallons of w^ater, stir it well, 
then let it settle* and, when clear, we take M^DougaPs syringe, 
and throw it under the leaves, by syringing from the back 
path of th^^ house first, then the front ; and, as the lime will take 
another dose of water, we use this in the second hot-house. 
We have been using this syringing for the last three months, 
and there is not a bug, red spider, or thrips to be seen in either 
house. 

It must also be observed, that although the above is good, yet 
it is* requisite to look to such plants, or parts of plants, as the 
syringe never reaches; but M^DougaPs inverted syringe, used 
with care, will do much. ^ We syringe twice a week with this 
limew'ater, and once or twice a week^with pure water, just 
about four o’clock, when fire-heat rises in the houses fof 
the night. We expect soon to leave off this lime water, as we 
have subdued all our noxfous insects for the present. I expect 
it will also be useful for the American white bug on the apple 
trees; and I wfsh^fliat some of your readers would try it with 
a syringe. 

Chelsea Botanic Garc^fn^ Jan. 20. 184-0. 


Art. V. A Method of preventing the Attacks of the Asparagus Ply. 

By M. Kei^l. 

(Translated from the German, for«the Gardener's Magazine^ by J, L.) 

In the Transactions of •the Prussian Horticultural Society 
vol. ii. p.€96^.) there is a notice of the asJJjaragRs fly (Tephritis 
asparSgi), that scourge of the asparagus bed, in which it is 
stated as foyows : “ An effective method #has never yet been 

discqvereCl for the destruction of the devastating hiry«e of this 

I 4 
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fly. The only one yet in practice is to cut off all the shoots of 
the asparagus to the end of May; but where, on account of 
seed-beds and newly formed beds, this method cannot be em- 
ployed, the asparagus must be left to its fate.*' 

After having struggled in vain, for the space of eight years, 
against the attacks of this fly, and having also applied all sorts 
of offensively smelKng substances with a view to the destructjion 
of the insect, but without success, the thought struck me, that 
1 might, per^haps, sooner attain the end in vi<iw, by operating 
on the insect’s sense of sight. For this purpose I set apart a 
bed of asparagqs, which had been sown five years, the two last 
of wdiich it had suffered severely from the fly. In the beginning 
of April I stuck in the pine branches close together (which, in 
winter, had bee^n used as a covering) all along both sides of the 
rows of asparagus. Their points met close together over the 
plants, at a height of from 28 in. to 36 in., and formed a thick dark 
foliage. I had at first bii^ little confidence in ^ther attempt, be- 
cause I was afraid of finding, as might be supposed, an immense 
number of the fly under the foliage; but in this 1 was mistaken. 
The fly, on the contrary, hastened liom the dark* shade to broad 
daylight, and, as long as the plants vegetated under the foliage, 
no shoots were attacked ‘‘by it ; but as soon as the tops pene- 
trated through the covering to the open day, they became in- 
fested by the fly. If the shoot had already begun to branch 
out, only the twig that was attacked died ; the others vegetated 
well, and no larvae were found in the stems. It happened, also, 
that some shoots burst through the sides of the covering, the 
tops of which, when they had only just begun to brancli out, 
were likewise, immedis-.tely attacked by the fly, and suffered ex- 
ceedinglJ^ When I examined the passages of *Xhe hirvir, I 
found, to my gr.eat satisfaction, that, instead of extending as 
far down as the surface of the groiiiat, they regularljf terminated 
where the stem began to be woody. ^ ^ ^ 

When ,the asparagus, therefore, has attained the height of 
12 or 18 ii>isJies.^and the stem become wdbdy, if will no longer 
suffer any material injury fr.om tlie fly** at least, I found it so 
from my ow*n e^fperience ; also, that seedling;s suffer little from 
the fly the first year or tVo, as the shoots then consist of little else 
than cellular tissue. 

The fly seems to dislike <shade and moisture. 1 never could 
find any during wet weather, ^nd when the sky was bloudy 
the^ were very seldon] seen. It is, theijefore, very possible, that the 
fly* might be war^ded o^’ by planting some kind of early-grow'mg 
vegetables between the rows of asparagus, as a shade ; sych as 
artichokes or early peas. Unfortunately, I have nb longer an 
opportunity pf makifig mo^^e experiments, and, therdffbre, sincerely 
pe that others will do so, and communicatf the^ results to the 
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public : and I have now only to add, with respect to the above- 
mentioned notice of this fly, that the search for it need not be 
limited, as there stated, to the month of May, as I have con- 
tinually found it throughout the month of June; and in the 
preceding ^ear it continued to be very numerous and destructive 
to the middle of July. I did noj; find that it lays its eggs in 
thfi earth, as stated in the above notice, but^m the shoots of the 
plant itself, <jn which they may be distinctly seen ; and the 
wound on the*shoot eff*ected by the ovipositor causes it to die 
completely off*. 


Art. VI. An Account of the Tea PLanlalUm of Henri/ Veitch, Esq.f 
in the Island of Madeira. Cpinmutticatea by -Mr. Vkitch. 

Dr. Lippoli), as you requested, has vi.^iteil my plantation of 
lea, and wiH, ^ conceive, report t^ you that he never saw a 
plantation of any kind in a more thriving condition. The plants 
are both beautiful and luxuriant, and he saw them covered with 
flowers, aiul with the ripe seeds not yet fallen and new ones 
formed. He took samples of all, which he will, no doubt, pre- 
serve with his usual ability, and forvvard them to you. I have 
four different qualities of plants : the green, the black or hohea, 
the gunpowder, and the sasanqua ; but I have not been able to 
prepare tea from the last. The leaf is too fleshy and brittle, 
and I have not succeeded in destroying <ts herbaceous taste, 
by any process that I have as yet tried. Of the other kinds, the 
green tea is the most robust ; some of the old plants being from 
7 ft. to 8 ft. high, and from 4 yards to 5 yards in circumference. 
The blcfCk is flext in height, biK it has scarcely half the spread of the 
forinen; while the gunpowder is by far the srntillest, only grow ing 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, antHts leaves are not half the size of the 
others. The gas;jqqua is a very wide-spreading plant, but its 
branches are unable to support themselves, and might be trained 
along wails tc^ a grc^lt extent; it has handsqj};Udi«4S6uble white 
flowers, while those of liie other kUuls have single flowers. 

The plantation is situated at my country j'esidence in the 
mountains of this island^, called the Jahlin da SciTa^ or garden 
of the hills, in a sheltered valley, about 3000 ft. above the level 
of the sea,^ where snow sometimes falls, but lies for a very short 
time, ifnd where there are freqiS^^it hoar or white frosts, but never 
ice. It is considerably ab^ve the cultivated vine-grounds^ and 
wdffere grapes will not grow ; though the lij^xuriayce of geraniums, 
fuchsi^ts, hydiKingeas, and many other greeri-houee and even some 
' trepical plants, is surprising. The plantations are on terraces, 
on the si^emf a hifl ; and tlie edges of the trails hjve hedges of 
gooseberries and ci^Tants. This proves that the tea plants are 
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of a much hardier growth than has hitherto been conceived; and 
they even succee'd as an underwood, for some of the plants which 
are placed under the shade of chestnut trees are quite as healthy 
as the others. 

The green-tea plant produces abundance of seeds, but the 
bohea flowers later, and its seed does not, consequently, set so 
well ; the gunpowder, however, gives flowers almost all the yes^ 
round, and is seldom to be seen without flowers and seeds in all 
their stages of ripeness; the sasnnqua, from its* fiouble flowers, 
rarely produces seed. 

My plaiitatioy was begun in 1827, and I received the few 
plants, viz. 16 in number, with which I commenced it, partly 
from Messrs.' Loddiges of Hackney, and partly from China 
direct. I have^now about 50() full-grown plants, and about as 
many more ready to plant out, with the means of multiplying 
them by seed and lajH^rs to any extent ; but, unless I can succeed 
better in the manufacture pf the leaves, and at far# less expense 
than 1 do at present, it w ill never turn out a profitable speculation 
to me, though it may likely prove an advantageous one in future 
for the island, when practice and experience may hav^j produced 
greater expertness, and furnished a more perfect knowdedge of the 
preparation ; for though I can make excellent tea by merely dry- 
ing the leaves, yet to roll them up is both so tedious and difficult, 
without the destruction of at least two thirds of the quantity, by 
being broken and reduced nearly to dust, that it costs me more 
than the price of a fiound of tea to prepare one, reckoning* the 
leaves worth nothing. It, is evident, therefore, that though I 
have obtained almost every information that books can teach me 
on the subject of preparation, much real information and prac- 
tical knowledge are still wanting. • • * 

As I have proyed that the tea plant is exactly suited, to the 
climate of the mountains' of this island, and is a nfuch hardier 
plant than has hitherto been imagined (so much so, indeed, that 
it will not^succeed in my garden in Funchalf, I*should be glad 
if, througKwy/:>j^ Magazine, I could obtaifc inforqiation from any 
person who has seen the thorough profess of drying in China, 
for no other information could be of the least use to me ; being 
convinced, notwithstanding 'the variety or •^different species of 
plants, that it is* the inode of manufacture that produces the 
different qualities of tea thaj^come to our market, and that, con- 
sequently, all kinds might be produced from the same* plaht, not- 
withstanding that in diff’erent cliistr^ts (as in the case of cheese 
in» England) are produced peculiar qualities. 1 have little doubt, 
however, that if! had ‘hitherto had leisure to give jnofe attention 
to the preparation, I should ere this have arrivetk at greyer ^ 
perfection in rolling up the leaves ;Jbr it is 6nly ski^ my retire- 
ment froifti my official duties of Her Mnjestji^'s agent cgnsul- 
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general at this place, that I have been able to devote my 
personal attention to this object 1 shall be glad to afford you 
any farther information that you may wish on the subject. 
Madeira, Nov, 26. 1839. 

We received from Dr. Lippold the specimens alluded to, 
w^ich are of most extraordinary vigour. AVith respect to manu- 
facturing the tea, Mr. Veitch is doubtless acquainted with Mr. 
Bruce^s licmarJts on the Maiiifacture of Tea, an^ on the Tea 
Planiatiom in Assam, which he will find, accompanied with an 
original map of the tea district, in Jameson's JouiUal for January, 
1840, p. 126. — Cond. 


Art. VII. On Emigration^ xtiith reference io^Gardeners ; and on the 

Prospects mf Botanical Collectors, iJiy Peuitus. Communicated 

by K. B. D. • 

I don't think I would have troubled you so soon again, had it 
not been for your asking my opinion us to your emigrating? I 
should decidedly say no. There nxiy certainly be some dif- 
ference between your plans and those of others who have gone 
out in* search of plants, and thereby to make a livelihood; but 
still, the uniform want of success, hitherto, ought to make any 
one* very cautious, and calls for much careful consideration ere 
such a step is taken. Take poor Drummond's case : he went 
out under most auspicious circumstances, and was w^ell patron- 
ised ; and his plants, both living and dried, were eagerly bought 
up; anti yet«he was unable ^to realise even his very jnoderate 
desire, to purchase and stock a fewr acres, and to settle with his 
family. Look also at Do^iglas : he barely got a living at the 
best, and was often in most distressing circumstances; and that, 
too, after sacriflciifg his health in search of plants. Others I 
might mention, but tl|^y all tell one melancholy tale.^And as to 
patronage, whal is it ? Parties die, fashions (for^xhere is a fashion 
even in flower-growingf alter, and Pastes vary; and then, when, 
perhaps, you have embarked all you? eneigies in tlie work, thrown 
up all your prospects for its sake, you discc^rer your mistake. 
Nay, tell me, if you can, of one instance which has been suc- 
cessfulr Perhaps you may cite A*ustralia as a place where a 
gardener might do well. He ^is, perhaps, in receipt of large 
w^ages, or may apparently be doing well; •and yet look at^^ie 
heavy prices he has to pay^for the neces^iries 6f life. Besides, 
^ the states qf Central America are the most unsettled of all the 
portions in^o«whick Spanish America jvas split ; and, unles% by 
yoni\ inflaence over a nuniBer of individuals, yoif can hardly 
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consider your life safe, and must join either one side or other 
in the horrible intestine war which continually rages there. Not 
only these things compel me to dissuade j^ou from emigrating, 
but I think, with your talents, you may look forward to doing 
much better in England. There are curatorships of botanic 
gardens now and then vacant* ; nursery establishments either 
to be disposed of, Oi opened with every prospect of success : and 
I would advise you to look to these rather than emigration. 
However, I c^n only judge from report, and theiVj are many who 
can form an, opinion much better than myself, and who, no 
doubt, will gladly give you their advice. Tweedie was an old 
man when hg went to Buenos Ayres ; he depends upon the 
profits of a'store which his family attend to for his support, and 
not his plants.^ Matthews and Bridges botli, I believe, had 
other sources of income than th<j plants and animals, &c., they 
sent over. Cuming is the only one of collectors that has made 
any thing, and that w'as byjiis shells and corallincs.f How his 

trip to the Philippines may turn out, I don*t yet hear. 

makes little but what barely keeps him ; indeed, a gentleman 
wrote me, only a short time ago, that it would require ?very exer- 
tion to enable him to continue his researches since the death of 
the Duke of Bedford, who subscribed largely to his mission. You 
ask what he is doing? Little, 1 fear, in the way of plants: 
there was a collection of seeds and some plants received from 
him a few w’eeks ago, and something is expected shortly. Apropos 
to emigration, I have sent to a relative for a copy of a letter on 
the subject of emigration. to Australia, written by a friend who 
had been many years in India, and who was desirous of invest- 
ing his large capital in that ‘‘ land of promise,'' which contains 
some gobd remarks on the fine stories we read of tlie settlers 
there ; and, if I ceccive it^ 1 shall enclose it to you : at ary rate, 

I must write to you again in a day or two, when you i^hall have jj. 

Fch. 5. 1840. 

* A propagatof’*who could furnish the councils or committees of such 
gardens, the London and Caledohinn llorticuituriil Gardens included, with 
the lowest estimatc>j at whicji comrpon plants could he propagated and brought 
to market, would have a better chanc# of a curatorship than a skilful or scien- 
tific gardener. — K, <8. D, 

Mr. Cuming had his first ideas of gathering plants from Mr. Anderson, 
wiring Captain King’s voyage. Anderson went out one day .looking after 
plants, and met Cuming among the rocks at Conception, looking for sliells, &c. 
Th^^' were strangers to each other, but fe^t the greatest delight, when they 
fovhd they were from th^ same country, and almost on the same pursuit, on 
this savage and inl^spitalAo coast. Ever |ince this circumstance, they look 
on each other as two brothers ; and Cuming learned from Anderson how to 
dry plants, and the other duties of a collector. — K, B. D. 
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Art. VIII. Descriptio7i of a Glass Case for grotving^ Plants in Rooms* 
By Sir John Robison, Sec. R.S.E. ^ 

I HAVE been getting up a plant case of the kind described in 
the Gardenefs Magazine for 1839 (p. 481.}, in which I think I 
have introduced some essential improvements : 1st, instead of an 
expensive brass frame for small panes of dirown glass, I have 
substituted four sides and a flat top of plate glass, which, requiring 
only corner astfagnls and 
a top frame of wood, is 
cheaper than the other, 
and greatly better looking. 

The sketch fg. 15. will 
serve to give you some 
idea of it. The principal 
innovation is, in providing 
for the perfect isolation of 
the air within the case from 
commixture w’ith the air of 
the apartnent it may be 
placed in. It appearing to 
me that the contraction of 
bulk consequent on re- 
duction of temperature during the night, must necessarily cause 
an introduction of air from the apartment at a time when it 
was *most likely to be contaminated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the gas lights and other causes,. 1 have introduced a small 
tube through the bottom of the case, passing upwards to the 
surface of tlie soil. On the exterior end .of this tube there is a 
coupling scref^, by means of which I connect it with a fhit bag of 
M‘Intush cloth hung under the case, half-fuU of good air at 
the time of Its attachment : <110 alterations of bulk consequent on 
changes of temperature, therefore, are provided for by the dila- 
tation or shrinking of the bag, and no pressure is ey^r exerted 
to pass air thrqugh t!fe joints of the case, UnigSjB,^ therefore, 
the plants themselves cause a pcrjpianent change in the con- 
stitution of the air (which some of the best-conducted experiments 
seem to render improbable), it wilT remain unvitiated, and be 
subjected to those compensating changes only* which the plants 
aj)pear to make in light and darknes^. 

I do iiof mean to fill the ci^se with permanent plants until 
May next, and in the meaq^ time shall make use of it to flower 
hyfKiinths, &c. If you have attended to* the^subject of Mr. 
Wardjs syStem, and should choose to suggest any experiments 
-which* the clindition of this case may render practicable, I shall 
be happy top iSnderftike then? for you*on ycrur explaining yuur 
wishes. * 
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Description of a Glass Case 

Dec. 28. I have filled the case for three quarters of its depth 
with soil, have s?fet on it several hundred bulbs (from snowdrops 
up to hyacinths, &c.), and have filled all the interstices between 
the bulbs with green moss. I have given .only two gallons of 
water (Mr. Ellis's appeared to me rather moist), and have closed 
all up: some time must elapse before any judgement can be 
formed from the appearance of the vegetation ; but already^ the 
circulation of the water is beautifully shown by the condensation 
on the glass plates, and the trickling down of the miniature rain. 
In the morning the glass plate which is nearest to and parallel 
with the window-sash, and which has consequently been losing 
most heat, exhibits both the condensation and running down of 
the water in a remarkable degree; while the inner plate, receiving 
heat from the air o^' the roofti, or by radiation from the objects 
near it, remains quite clear. I have planted a few bulbs in 
another receptacle (and in the same way as to soil and moss), by 
keeping which in the same room, but exposed to the air in the 
usual way, some judgment may be formed of the relative ad- 
vantages of these different modes of raising such plants. 

In the sketches {fgs. 15. to 18.) I have not represented the out- 
lets for superfluous water which are much in the same way as Mr. 



Ellis's above r^,ferrec\ to. Neither have I shown the contrivance 
for maintaining the identity of thelur first enclosed 'in the case; 
it would have confused the drawing, and will be easily understood 
from description." Th6® size of the plates of the sides and top of 
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Jigs* 1 7, 18. is 3 ft. 7 J in. by in. A*pioce of tinned brass tube, 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, and a foot long, is passed through 
tlie bottom of the soil trough at one corner, and soldered to the 
lead. lining. The part of the tube within the trough rises per- 
pendicularly, and ends a little above the level of the surface of 
the soil. The shorter portion, which is without the bottom of 
the trough, is turned horizontally, and terminates in a brass con- 
necting screw, to which a corresponding ticrew of a small stop- 
cock is attached ; to this stopcock a second stopcock, pfeviously 
inserted in the end or corner of a M‘liitosh air-pillow, is to be 
screwed on. This air-bag Should be of such dimensions that it 
may be concealf^d jivithin the frame on which the soil trough 
stands, in the hollow of which it may be supported by tapes or 
strings passed from sitle to side under the bag^-^AT the time 
the bag is attached to •the stopcock on the brass tube, the 
temperature of the air in the conse^*vato|y should be observed, 
and if it be at or near its maximum of elevation,(and the air con- 
sequently near its maximum of dilatation), the bag should be 
nearly full of air; and vice vet^sd, if riie temperature be low, the 
bag shduld be very flaccid whei^ attached, in order that it may 
have capacity to receive thcifiir expelled frqpi the case when,^!- 
latafion takes place on the temperature bfing rjiised. By this 
means, the air •contained within the case and bag, though con- 
stantly chan§iM place, will never communicate with the external 
air, and its jicfentity will be maintained wifti considerable exactness. 
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The double stopcock will afford the means of occasional sepa- 
ration of the brg, and of examination of the contained air under 
the influence of different circumstances. 

In the i^iction fig, 1 8. a shows the check or rebate in the top, 
which lifts up, and is faced with wash-leather ; i, the drip for 
the condensed moisture from the glass ; r, the glass frame screwed 
down cn the soil box, with t\ slip of wash-leather between them ; 
rZ, the soil in the box ; the lining of lead, with an inner li'iiing 
of thin wood ; f the bottom of the soil box ; and g, the frame on 
which the whole rests. 

As before observed, I planted the case with some hundreds of 
bulbs of various sorts on December 28. ; and, at the same time 
placed some of the same bulbs in earth in garden pots, and 
others in water glasses. Those in the case are distinctly gaining 
on those in the pots and gla.^es, and will flower before them. 
The case stands in, a window, facing a little to the eastw'ard of 
south, and gets what sunshine the season affords. There is no 
fire in the room, and tlie^ temperature near the window rarely 
exceeds 60® ; the pots and glasses are in a window looking 
N.N.W., but have the advantage of from 2° to 3® of higher 
temperature during the day ; in the night time the whole house 
is nearly unifoim, at from 57® to 60® [being heated by one of 
Silvester’s cockles, as will be described in our i^upideincnt to the 
Encyclopaedia of Cottage Architecture']. 

I have heard lately of some curious cases of the roots of [dants 
running to a distance in search of bones, and then insiniiating 
themselves into every crevice within them. I recollect also ob- 
serving at Malmaison that many plants which had been inserted 
in skulls of animals, were flourishing in a remarkable manner. 
This lej^ids me to ask you whether bones and bone-dust have 
been much tried in horticulture, and whether you would counsel 
me to try some in the case, when in May next it i- prepared for 
its permanent inhabitants. [We shall be glad of a hint on this 
subject, or on any other relative to this aiticle, from any cor- 
respondent.] 

Edinburgfi^ ilandolph Crescent^ Jan. 20. 1 840. 


Art. IX. Some Account of a Mode of warming and ventilating 
Hot-houses invented and applied by John Penn^ Esq., Engineevt 
Sfc., at his Residence at Lewisham, in Kent. By the Conductor. 

^^The first attempl: that was maCie to heat hot-houses by hot 
air was, we blflievey made by Dr. Anderson, in a green-house 
attached to his‘ dwelling-house at Isleworth, about, 1802, as de- 
scribed in his Description of a Patent ^published in 
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1803 . The next was by Mr. Stewart, in the largg conservatory 
at Mr. Angerstein^s at Blackheath Park, about 1803 , for which 
a patent was taken out by Mr. Stewart. Both these houses we 
saw in 1803 . Neither of these modes of heating by hot air 
was considered at the time as completely successful : in one case, 
we believe, because the air was heated by smoke flues, and con- 
seqtiefitly was too dry; and in the other, on account both of the 
means (the heat yf the sun) and the arrangements being inade- 
quate. Some time afterwards, but at what period v/e are un- 
certain, the Messrs. Strutt of Derby applied their cockle to 
heating hot-houses by a current of air brought from without, . 
with a power of stopping the supply from without, and reheating 
tlie air of the house. A vinery at St. flelen’s, the seat of Edward 
Strutt, Esq., M. P., and one at Brjdge Hill, Belpcr, the seat of 
George Strutt, Esq., continue be so heated ; and Jedediah 
Strutt, Esq., has recently heated several hot-houses by this mode, 
at his residence* in* the village of Belpi^f, which, as observed in 
our volume for 1839 , p. 448 ., appeared to answer perfectly, when 
we saw it in May last ; an arrangement being made by which 
the heated air passes over water, and thus becoming charged 
with moisture, the defect attendant on all the preceding modes 
appeared to be remedied. Tlie large conservatory at the Grange 
was heated by hot air from one of Mr. Strutt’s cockles com- 
bined with steam, by the late Mr. Sylvester, in 1825 , as noticed 
by us in our first volume, p. 112. Such is the amount of our pre- 
sent recollections on the subject of heating hot-houses by hot air. 

Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating by hot air differs 
from the above modes, in thd heating body being pipes of hot 
water, and in the great simplicity of the arrangements. It ap- 
pears to us to effect the object' much more completely than by 
any othei* mod^ that we have seen ; the great sihiplicity of the 
arrangements being such, that, as it appeared to us, no repairs 
can be required fo» aenumber of years to come, not, indeed, till 
the pipes are worn out.^ This constitutes its superiorly to the 
mode of heating at Belper and the Grange, which 'Speared to 
us rather more intricate. ’ ® 

The section, 19*, will show Mr: Perm’s mode of heating 
almost without explanation. The pipes of hot w^^ter which heat 
the air are shown at a ; the opening by which the air enters the 
house, at i is a grating by whicirthe air is drawn in again, 
an4 conveyed along the drain d; to be reheated by the pipes, 
and again rarefied so as to redhter at i. Bythese simple and 
obvious means, the air is in a state of continual Circulation, as 
shown by the grfows in the section. The degree of heat in the 
hdusd is regulat^ by sjbutting, partially oi; whoUy, the openings 
^ W hy covers#w*liich are fitted to^each. The drains \d) are n^de at 

greater &r less distancesuccording to the heat required; and, when 
1840. March, k 
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extra-nioistui^ is* want^^tl, >i;aler is poured through the grating 
(c), so as to cover the bottom of the drain. In Mr. Penn's 
hot-house, in which he grows orchidaceous plants, the drains 
are about 6 ft. apart, aKout 18 in. deep, and,, J ft. wide; in his 
green-house, they are about 12 ft. apart; and in his pine-pit, 
the pines being plunged in tan, they are about 7 ft. apart. In a 
span-roofed hot-house for botanic or stove plants, the hot-water 
pipes are ranged along tjie centre of the house; and the tubes in 
which the hot air ascends from the pipes are of boards, and fixed 
immediately over them, under the ridge of the roof, with their 
tops reaching to within 2 ft. of the glass. In the pine- stove, 
the hot-water pipes are under the back path, and the. tubes, 
which are of boards about 18 in. broad, by 9 in. deep, are 
placed against the back wall in the inside of the house, each 
having a cover that takes off’ by the hand. In those bouses 
that have back sheds, the tubes are in the outside of the back 
wall, as shown in 19. at r. The shed has a double roof 
to retain the heat ; and the border, shown at, /J is used for 
forcing sea-kale, rhubarb, &c,, and for raising small salading. 
Care is taken in forming the drains that**they shall open to the 
pipes, riot directly under the upright ^ tubes, but in the space 
between theiw, as shown in ^g, 20., in which ggnre the drains; 
//, the situation of the gratings over them ; f, the situation of the 
tubes ; and the hrf.-wat'^r pipes. The object of this arrange- 
ment is, to allow the air from the drains to pass a short distance 
along the hot-water pipes, so as to be reheated before it ascends 
to enter by the openings I, When it appears desirable to change 
the air of the house, this is not done by opening the sashes in 
tiie usual way, bi.t by taking the stoppers out of two open- 
ings into the back drain which contains the hot-water pipes, one 
at each end, and communicating with tire open air. These open- 
ings are so small, that each may be filled up \yith a brick, and 
raade.Hir-light by a little clay, it ought to be obW-ved, that the 
wooden tubes by which the hot air ascends are all made perfectly 
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air-tiglu; those ^ the slieds, being of 5^ugh boards rudely joined, 
have the joints covered with strong paper pasted or glued on : 
if the openings were carried up in the wall, of course this case 
would not be requisite. This description and these diagrams 
have been made entirely from recollection of a visit made to Mr. 
Penn, in compniiy with Mr. Wilniot of Isleworth, on February 
5th, in jwhich Mr. Penn kindly showed and explained everything; 
and therefore they must not be considered as exact, but merely 
as giving a general idea of what has been effected. 

1 hough Mr. Penn only began his improvements not quite 
three years ago, and has not yet completed all his experiments, 
he has already heated several hot-houses for different noble- 
men and gentlemen by liis mode ; and foiiie, such as one at 
Syon ITouse,*have been heatdtl after Mr. Penn’s mode *( though 
imperfectly ),^by others who have seen or heard vf it, and endea- 
voured to possess themselvSs of the invention, \vithoiit under- 
standing it. Hpu^ have been heated by Mr. Penn, for the 
Earl of Clare, in Ireland ; the Earl of Dartmouth, Bl»ckheatli ; 

Charles I’erkint, Esq* Southend, Kent; ^^i*I\driTer, Esq., 

Bromley ; Keats, Esq., Forest Hill ; General Sir More 

Disney, Acton; Chjyles B- Curtis, ^]sq., fActon ;i John Wilmot, 
Esq., Isleworth, and others. He has also warmed the dwelling- 
house of B. Wood, Esq., M. P., Eltham Place ; and that of 

Crowley, Esq., Croydon; as* well as his own billiard- 

r^om, at Lewisham. All Mr. Penn’s plant-houses at Lewisham, 
as well as his billiard-room^ though scattei^d up and down liis 
garden, are.heated from one small boiler. 

It may be Useful tq statS that Mr, Penn, bellig an engineer, 
^nd in a very large ^ay of business as ^ manufacturer of steam- 
^ engines, aqd^aft sorts of machinery, and having largejro^-worlcs, 

' being*a man of Jarge^roperty, and being, besides, most anxious 

- K 2 
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and enthusiastic for the propagation of his plan, will carry it into 
execution in any part of the United Kingdom at less cost, and, 
as being the inventor, more successfully, than is likely to be done 
by any other person whatever. 

We shall now state what we consider to be the principal ad- 
vantages of Mr. Penn’s improvement. 

1. The heat of air in motion, whether dry or charged with 
moisture, is never felt by the human body to be so hot or oppres- 
sive as when it is stagnant. This every one wih recollect to be 
the case, when he thinks of what were his feelings during a hot 
summer’s day, when there was no breeze, and when there was a 
breeze. We could not have believed that the difference would 
have been sef great in a hot-house, had we not experienced it. 
We remained in Mr. Penn’s orchidaceous house about half an 
hour, with the temperature al/olit 80^, and in his pine-pit about 
the same time, witliout feeling the slightest inconvenience ; so 
much so, that we could ha.ve passed the ilay, with pleasure, in 
such a temperature. We felt as if wg were in the open air, in 
a fine summer’s day, and experienced none of the disagreeable 
effects of stagnant and sometimes fetid air, which are so often 
experienced in hot-houses, particularly in those in which the 
Orchiduccae arc grown. The same thing, Mr. Penn observed, 
had been noticed by a number of persons, including ladiies, who 
stated that they could never remain more than a few minutes in 
their stoves at home, while they could have remained all day, 
and even slept, in Mr. Penn’s. An analogous effect was expe- 
rienced at the North Pole, by Captain Parry and his compa- 
nions : when the air was perfectly still, the extreme cold of that 
region was bearable ; but the moment the slightest breeze arose, 
it became intolerable. We had no means of trying the .noisture 
of the air by a hvgrometer, but that the moisture must have been 
considerable, was evident from the .vater in the drhins, and the 
dew on the plants. 

This alteration in the sensible effect proc?uced by hot moist 
air on the^h^man frame, we consider to^*l)e the^great advantage 
of Mr. Penn’s improvement, because it will henceforth render 
plant stoves of every kind, including even orchidaceous houses, 
fit for being entered into, and even lingerecfin, by the most deli- 
cate, as well as the most robust, constitutions. 

2. By the circulation of the air, blossoms of every kind will 
be made to set better, fruit will be produced of higher flavour, 
and leaves and blossoms of more intense colour. We had a 
proof of these results. In one house there were strawberry plUnts 
in pots just going out'of flower, and Mr, Wilmot, wfio was pre- 
sent, declared that the fruit was as well set as if the! plants tad 
been in the open air, though the(.sashes of the housfe had not 
been opened, nor any fresh air admitted but:$vhat entered through 
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the laps of the glass or by the occasional opeiWng of the door, 
since the strawberry plants were introduced. Some flueen pines 
had ripe fruit, and one of them being cut and tasted, Mr. Wilmot 
pronounced it to be far superior in flavour to aiiy queen pine 
that he had ever tasted at this season of the year. See Mr. 
Wilmot’s letter, which forms the succeeding article. 

* A great saving of licat in the case of forcing all trees or plants 
which can be •ti*ained on walls or trellises, and in the case of 
ornamental stove trees or shrubs that can be so trained. The 
manner in wdiich this can be effected is, by planting the trees 
against a perpendicular wall or trellis, or against a wall or 

^ trellis with any required degree of slope, and covtfi'ing the wall 
or trellis with glass ; the border having a vacuity underneath it, 
so as completely to isolate the roftts, and admit, *by the general 
arrangement already described,*of a constarU. circulation of warm 
moist air between the glass and thewf^jl, between the upper sur- 
face of the borefcr and whatever covering may be placed over 
it, and underneath the border. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, a very small volume of air requires to be heated, while the 
circulation of the air is more certain of passing through among 
the leaves, blossoms, and fruit. The* border where this system 
is adopted may eitlier be covered with a boarded roof at the dis- 
tance oY 1 or 2 feet from the soil, or with glass sashes at the 
same distance ; and, in the latter case, the surface of the border 
may i)e used as the surface of a hot-bed, and pots of strawber- 
ries or other plants set on it to be forced, or sown or planted in 
it to be grown. The only disadvantage attending this arrange- 
ment is, that the trees trained against tliQ wall can only be ex- 
amined by persons outside tlie glass, and, consequently, tluit when 
they are to be watered or pruned the glass iinist be removed. 
Even in larg»^ houses or pits^ where pots of strawberries or kid- 
neybeans are placed immediately under the glass, only a stratum 
of 1 or 2 feet in flepTB will require to be heated ; and, by^arrange- 
ments, that object can easily be effected. For exaniple^irfi tempo- 
rary flooring of boards jander the plants trained,' or under the- 
pots of strawberries or kidney beans, with the joints made air- 
tight by strips of pajfer or canvass gmed iTn, would be sufficient. 
In some cases, a bed of earth, whicli might serve as the border 
for roots of vines or peaches, would render this temporary floor- 
ing of boards unnecessary. 

• 4. All the plants, including cucumbers, wliich were in fruit, and 
som« shrubs which were in flower, were in femarkably vigorous 
health ; so tha^ the circulation of the air,*indep^ndently of all 
gther Circun»stances, seems to produce a positive benefit to the 
plants. The# blossoms of th^ Persian •lilac, j-when forcing, are 
, generally l^rithoiit fragrance, but Mr. Wilmot anfl c^tirselves 

found that this vfas ndt^the case here* Ip short, as Mr. Wilmot 
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observes in his letter, all forcing will henceforth be a farce where 
Mr. Penn’s mo(^e of heating and ventilating is not adopted. 

.5. Mr. Penn’s improvement can be added to any house or pit 
already existing, whatever ma)' be its form or dimensions; though, 
of course, with more advantage in the case of some forms than 
otliers. Mr. Penn also infm'ms us that a house that has been 
already heated by ‘'hot water or steam can be rearranged “ ac- 
cording to his plan, and the same boiler and pipes used. 

6. In the- atmosphere of I^ondon, where the air is charged 
with soot and smoke, Mr. Penn’s improvement will admit of 
forming a green-house or stove with much purer air than could 
be obtained by admitting the external atmosphere according to 
the usual means of vtintilation, which \voiild not only be better 
for the plants, but for pcrsons.going in to examine them. 

Of course such an improvemcKt as Mr. Penn’s, which has only 
been made about tlirec years, admits ol‘ an endless variety of 
modifications. Por cxaniple, all the shutters to the lubes might 
be rcgulateil by a self-acting apparatus, so as without personal 
attention to keep the house constantly at any required tempe- 
rature. A long cylindrical tin tube, air-tight, placed iiorizontally 
against the back wall, with an accurately fitted piston, might be 
the moving power ; or a thermometer on Kewley’s principle, 
with a cylinder and piston acted on by w’ater supplied froni a cask 
on the top of the wall of the house, as exemplified in 1 819 in Col- 
vill’s Nursery, King’s Hoad, and described in our Enctjdoi^a^dia 
of Gardenings edit. 1835, p. 558. By means of such an appa- 
ratus, the forcing miglit go on for ilays together without any 
attention from the gardener, provided fuel and water were sup- 
plied to^the boiler; and by a self-supplying hopper, and the use 
of coke or anthracite coal, the fire would not reejuire attention 
more than once 6r twice a day. Bv a very simple :arrahgement 
of the piston of the tin cylinder, or uy Kewley’s regulating ther- 
mometer to operate on a piston to be raised by water, a damper 
might bd^ opened or shut, so as in some ^jlegree to regulate even 
the fire. liT iijis way a gentleman or lady, with’the assistance of 
a house servant, might be in a great measure their own gardener. 
The common fruit-wad of a garden might have upright sashes 
placed in front of peach trees or vines, the hot-water pipes 
placed behind, and the hot air brought up as shown \njig. 21. 
Then, if the border were ’supported on flagstone, dike that of 
Mr. Jedediah Strutt at Helper (see our volume for 183P, 
p.‘448.), the whole mass of soil and roots might be heate^l as 
completely as if they were in a pot. The border might be 
covered with horizontal glass, with the exception of a part close 
uq/ier the upright^lass,^to be boarded as a path; and under"the 
horizontal glass, pots of strawberries might be placed, early po- 
tatoes planted, or cucumbers and other dwac'fojr spreading articles 
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grown. In 21. a 
is the front glass, near- 
ly upright, and con- 
sequently well adapted 
for winter forcing, when 
the sun is low, and will 
st»k#i it nearly at a 
right angle; b is the 
path of boards *ulider 
which sea-kale, chic- 
cory roots, &c., in pots 
might be forced ; c, 
the horizontal glass 
over the border ; and r/, the gradhgs to *the* dnyns. The di- 
rection of the current of air is ^sKowii by the arrows. Eig. 22. 
shows part of the ground • 

plan, in whicln* e e are the f ^ ^ 

drains, f f the situation of 
the gratings, g the hot- 
water pipes^ and h the air- 
tube. A thermometer, and 
a hygrometer acting by gra- 
vity, might be hung inside 
the front glass, and inspect- 
ed by walking along the 
boarded path. When prim- 
ing or watering was re- j u | j i | — Urr 

quired, the warmest mo- 
merits of a fine day should 

be chosen* and^the sashes opened one by one for a few minutes. 
Fumigation by tobacco might be performed when necessary, by 
burning the tobacco over lift hot- water pipes ; and it is almost 
unnecessary to ol^se^v^ that the atmospheric moisture might be 
increased to any desirable extent, by throwing down watej: among 
these pipes, so as. to cover the bottom of the drains. • 

To prove the rapidity at* the circulation, it is only necessary to 
throw a piece of buriiing paper among th^ pipes, , or a little rose 
water or fragrant oil over them, when in a few sqponds the smoke 
or the fragrance will be perceived over the front path. To 
make this construction and arrangement economical, shutters 
of boards, or of hurdles covered with bark, reeds, or straw, 
should be adopted both for the front and hogzontal glass. * 
About the^end of the last century, an attempt w^s made in the 
neighbqurhood of Bristol byTDr. Pritchard and others, and re- 
vived again by a Lincolnshire gentleman, to enclose a large space, 
cover it witjji ^fass, and heat tfhe interior to the tenmerature\)f 
'Madeira, as a sul^stitu|e for that climate to invalids : the plan did 

* K 4* 
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not succeed, for want, among other causes, of elTicient ventilation, 
combined with adequate heat; but by Mr. Penn^s plan all dif- 
ficulty on that point will be readily overcome. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the plan had no other advantages than that of rendering 
the air of orchidaceous houses and stoves agreeable to the 
feelings, instead of being oppressive and unbearable; that result 
alone would be sufficient to constitute it one of the greatest im- 
provements that have hitherto been made in the producti6n of 
artificial climates for plants. c 

In conclusion, w'e have only strongly to recommend all such 
persons as may be disposed to try Mr. Penn’s plan, to apply to 
Mr. Penn himself; not only because he must necessarily under'^ 
stand his oam plan better than any other person, but that, bein^ 
an independent man, ..and most eager for the celebiity attendant 
on the dissemination of his plan, he is most likely to carry it into 
execution cheaper than any other tradesman can do. Indeed, 
Mr. Penn authorises us to state tliat he will carry his plan into 
execution any where in tiie United Kingdom ;• and, after a year’s 
trial, if it should not give entire satisfaction, he will take the ap- 
paratus back again, and replace wlialever apparatus may have 
been there before, entirely at his own exj)cnse. Wc are the 
more particular in stating this, because, from the circumstance of 
Mr. Penn’s not having taken out a patent, and the invention 
being likely to come into universal use, there will, as in'^the case 
of Arnott’s stoves, be numbers of imitators, and pretenders 
to improvements, who do not understand even the first principles 
on which the arrangement acts. With the most noble and dis- 
interested views, and apparently, also, with views the most ju- 
dicious with reference to the public good, Dr. Arnott left his 
improvement open to the competition of every ironm,onger; in 
consequence of which, every ironmonger constructed Dr. Arnott’s 
stoves, and by fiir the greater number of them spoiled tfcem. It 
would have been much better for the public had the doctor 
taken out a patent. We wish Mr. Penn lufd^ dtfne so ; but, since 
he has not, we consider it our duty mQ.st strongly to warn the 
public against employing others to execute the plan of an inventor, 
when they can get it executed by the inventor himself, and that 
with the advantages ilbove stated. We have only to add that 
Mr. Penn undertakes to construct all kinds of hot-houses, whether 
of timber, or of iron or other metal. — Bayswaier^ Feb. 8. 1 8 4*0. 

Akt. X. Mr. IVilnu'ifs Opinion of Mr. Penn*s Mode of heating and 

ventilating Hof •houses. Communicated by Mr. W i LMo;r, F.II.8., &c. 

As you have' written to me on the subject of Mr.«Penn*S prin 7 
cigle in heating hQt-houc^.es, pits, &c., and oxprecst^d a wish for 
my opinion ^thereon, I will endeavour to convey it in a* few words. . 
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About the middle of April last, Mr. Penn had twenty large pine 
plants from out of my houses, a number of whidh were queens ; 
and it is universally acknowledged that at this season of the 
year the queen pinp is of little value, in size, appearance, or 
flavour, rarely seen to swell the pips prominently, or to come of a 
good colour. The result of Mr. Penn’s principle, in this instance, 
fully confirmed my opinion that forcing m. a farce without it. 
My pines, in the same pit from which Mr. Penn had his plants 
in April last, now ripening, and some cut, swejled, as they 
usually are, to about a pound and a half each, and with a flavour 
little better than a Swedish turnip. Those at ]^r. Penn’s (one 
of which you and 1 partook of yesterday) possessed every pro- 
perty of a queen pine. It was well swelled, of a fhost beautiful 
colour ; and its flavour was equal to anjT qivsen pine ripened in 
August. Mr. Penn’s pretensions* to horticulture are certainly 
very limited. He knows but fittle about forcing ; the gardener 
that grew the»plants, less. Such being the case, it can only be 
the system which has produced such an effect on the size and 
flavour of the pine. This system, I am happy to say, has far 
exceeded my most sanguine expectation, and as it must be seen, 
fully to appreciate its value, I shall be happy to exhLL)it it in 
action to the horticultural world abouf April next, when I shall 
invite ^1 friends to horticulture to see it at work in my extensive 
forcing establishment. — Isleworthy Feb. 6. 1 840. 

PfS. The man that grew the pine plants having lately left Mr. 
Penn, 1 cannot accuse his present gardener of want of ability. 


Art. Xlf On the Conical Boilerfor heating HoUhotises by hmt Water^ 

By D. Beaton. 

If the reader will turn tolLhe ISth volume of this Magazine, at 
page 298., he will find drawings and descriptions of the original 
conical boiler, which was invented in 1835, at New Yot'k, in the 
United States, by a lacl only 18 years of age. This useful in- 
vention, which is destined to make an entire revolution in the 
system of heating ^y hot water, created little .interest at that 
time in Britain, and might have passed down tfie current of ob- 
livion like the mere bubble of a season, had it not been for the 
ingenuity gnd perseverance of J. Rogers, Esq., F.H.S., Vine 
J^Iottage, Sevenoaks, Kent. Under this gentleman’s directions 
it was greatly improved by Mr. Shewin, iroi^ionger, of the same 
place. Thp credit of bringing this boiler promii^ntly before the 
British public* is therefore due to Mr. Rogers.** He presented 

^ * Since Mr.'Heaton sent us this«article he his supplied us with the foltew- 
» »ng nqte. I have since learned that, as far as Mr. Rogers iS coaiccrned, it 
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one of these boilers to the council of the Horticultural Society, 
and its merits \Vere satisfactorily proved in the Society’s Garden, 
and made known to the fellows, and ultimately to the public at 
large, through the Gardener^s Gazette^ Gardcncr*s Magazine^ 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany^ and other periodicals, all of wliich 
overlooked the original inventor so far as to allow him no share 
of the merit of thfb very useful invention. • » • 

The boiler is yet susceptible of improvement. In its present 
form it is made up of two concentric cones, Joined at top and 
bottom by flanges sufficiently wide to leave a space of one or two 
inches between, them for the water. The fire is applied in the 
inner cone. There is a defect in the outset, which is soon de- 
tected in practice. As soon as the fire begins to bum clear in 
the inner cone,, the* heat is generated faster than the small body 
of water can absorb it, and steaip is soon produced. There is a 
small pipe fixed ill the top of the boiler with a steam valve to 
guard against accidents.^ 13y close attention ^to'^ the fuel and 
damper, this steam might be avoided, and only as much heat 
produced as could be absorbed by the water ; but this requires 
too great a nicety for so simple an apparatus. Instead of having 
the inner part of the boiler a cone, let us have it more of a cy- 
lindrical form : this would reduce the size of the fire and the 
surface to be heated, and it would increase the space, for the 
water in the same ratio. Probably some modification of this kind 
would simplify the working of the boiler by producing no morq heat 
than is absorbed by the water. At any rate, wc must get rid of the 
steam, at least till the water in all the pipes is heated to 200®. 

It were desirable that those who use this boiler, and think 
they could suggest any improvements, would convey their ideas 
to Mr. Ghewin, as above, or to some other enterprismg iron- 
monger or engineer, in order that we may have Jhe benefit of 
this most excellent invention to the fullest extent. The very 
great saving in fuel, the almost entire .abseuA^ of smoke, and the 
ease witlkwhich it can be attended, will cause it to supersede all 
other fortns of boilers now in use ; and ^here io no reason why 
it should not be made sufficiently large to suit houses of any 
size. An article, like t»this ^boiler, which must soon come into 
universal use, wijl, no doubt, be taken up iSy several tradesmen 
for the sake of profit, and several modifications of it in consequence 

was an invention to which Mr. Rogdrs was led by a series of experimenbj 
founded on certain principles, and having a dertain object in view. Mr, lingers 
tried a vertical cyl^ider fiVtSt, which did not answer perfectly, y^asting much 
heat. He then employed a cone, which^^ succeeded better. But for Mr. 
Shewin’s perseverance in accomplishing the object in cast iron, ^ it is (Touhtful. 
wh^her it would ever liavc bc«ioine of general service v as Mr/^lfogers’s original 
Boiler wa^fnadfi of copper, which was much more expensive, and,dis it proved, 
much less durable, than iron. — D, J?.” 
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will soon be before the public ; it is therefore but justice that Mr. 
Hogg, the original inventor, should have his shai^ of the merit. 

1 suggested to Mr. Shewin this week to make smalhboilers, 
or rather steamers, on this principle, for steaming houses and 
frames in summer, when no fires are at work, and for smoking 
houses or frames by the steam of tobacco licjuor ; or by a de- 
cofttk)!! of common tobacco leaves. This is^a novel plan for 
destroying insect^, but I am fully satisfied it would answer better 
than the present *mode of smoking. The vapour would con- 
dense and fall down on the plants in the form of dew, whereas 
smoke soon finds its way out at every crevice. l^JPany other de- 
coctions or solutions might be tried in this way, for the destruction 
of scale, bug, or even wood-lice, when something effectual for 
the destruction of these creatures jnight be foun^} out, and on 
which the operative chemist might try his ingenuity. I saw a 
vessel in shape between a tea-kettle and w&tering-pot used for 
steaming houses ^twenty years ago. Many other contrivances 
for the same purpose have been tried since, and found to be 
very beneficial ; that by Mr. Forest, at Syon Gardens, is very 
effectual ; but this by the conical boiler is the simplest and 
cheapest that can be used. A gentleman in this neighbourhood 
used a most elaborate and expensive machine for the same pur- 
pose lasi summer, and with perfect success. The conical boiler, 
for these purposes, should have the inner or furnace part in the 
form jof a cylinder, from 6 in. to 10 in. wide, and from 10 in. to 
l^ in. high ; the outer part may cither be a cylinder or cone, at 
pleasure ; the top should screw on, aiul have a short pipe fixed 
in it for filling it, to which another pipe of the required length, 
and with a universal joint, should be fixed for conveying the 
steam into the house or frame* which might be done through a 
pane of*glass#in front, or in any other way more convenient. A 
movable sheet-iron box shSuld be attached to the bottom to 
receive the ashes^ avd tlie w^hole might be mounted on a barrow 
similar to that of a small ’’vatering engine : such a boiler or 
steamer might be got for 405. or 505., and it would la5t two or 
three lifetimes if property taken cans of. What a nice plan for 
smoking or rather ^teaming cucumbers,* melons, and heaths, 
which do not like smoke ! I hope Mr. Shewin will attend to 
these suggestbns : every one having house-plants would soon 
possess^one. It might even be takei? to the peach wall ; and, by 
ipeans of the universal joint, a« stream of tobacco steam could 
easijy be directed against ssil parts of the ^rees; and the same 
way with .standard roses, &c. By the same means a house 
could be filled tvith any sweel odours, to keep down any disagree- 
abfe smell froip tan,jJung, flues, &c. ; ljut I believe 1 have said 
^ enough injts praise to draw fiublic attention fo it. 

Kifigshmy Gardens Jan. 1840. 
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Art. XIL Description of the Conical Boiler and hol-*mater Apparatus 

invented hy John Rogers^ Jiuuy Esq,, F.R.S, Communicated by 

Mr. Rogers. 

I HAVE much pleasure in furnishing you with a description 
of my conical boiler, of which you are pleased to express so 
favourable an opinion. The apparatus, as at present constrjcted 
in cast iron, is the result of a series of experiments, which have 
engaged ipy attention at intervals during the last five years. 
My first attempts were made in 1835, with a cylindrical boiler of 
tinned iron, cf which an account was published in Paxton’s Ma^ 
gazine of Botany^ for March, 1836. The experience thus attained 
led me to adopt a conical instead of a cylindrical furnace; and, in 
a paper published in the same work, in March, 1837, my boiler 
had assumed very nearly its present form. Various difficulties, 
however, arose in the construction of the apparatus. Copper, 
the material which I h. d employed in my second boiler, in the 
hope that it would prove durable, was corroded in a few months, 
by the sulphur disengaged from the coke ; while the expense and 
difficulty of casting such peculiar forms in iron deterred me 
from employing that material, especially as it was a matter of 
considerable doubt whether its unequal expansion would not 
cause such a boiler to break, or become leaky. At» length, 
after some other unsuccessful experiments which it is unneces- 
sary to detail, the ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. Shewin, 
an ironmonger of this town, have succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty of casting in ivon, and a boiler has been produced 
which combines strength and solidity with the advantages pre- 
viously attained. The only point in which the iron is inferior to 
copper-is, that the greater thickness of the metal does not allow 
the heat to be transmitted from the fuel quite so rapidlJ^ In 
practice, however, this is scarcely perceptible, and is far more 
than compensated by the superior strengtbi. economy, and du- 
rability f>f the iron boilers. Indeed, I believe that those in 
copper Could never have been made generally useful ; for, besides 
their liability to wear out, »on which experience a little varies, 
they were very easily jnjur^d by rough usage. 

As many of ypur readers are probably unacquainted with the 
apparatus, I shall endeavour to give a description of it in its pre- 
sent form, with such plans and particulars as may enable them 
to judge how far it is applicable to their purposes, and, if necei;- 
sary, to erect it thegiselves. v. 

Fig, 23. is ^rontyiew of the boiler as at present* constructed 
in cast iron. The interior, a sugaVloaf-shaped Cone (indicated 
by the dotted lines), bei^ the furnace, wh\ch is filled with fuel 
^rough its upper ‘orific^u). A Circular fire-grate i$ fixed just 
within file liottom of the boiler; and th^ aperture seen in 
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front is intended solely to remove 
clinkers which may form, or fuel 
when the fire is extinguished ; at 
other times it is closed with a fire- 
brick plug, and should never be 
opened except when absolutely neces- 
sary. fMy original boiler had no such 
opening, and was fitted with a revolv- 
ing grate, which overturned to empty 
the furnace ; but various inconve- 
niences, and the frequent breaking of 
the pivots on which the gratings 
swung, have led me, somewhat un- 
willingly, to adopt the present alter- 
native. , 

For a side view of the boiler 
see Jig. 26., where it is represented • 
as attached to a range of pipe. J' and r are the flow and return 
pipes, and d a flange for examining and cleansing the boiler 
w'hen necesspry. Into this flange is fixed a small pipe, which, 
being connected upwards with the supply cistern c, and down- 
wards with the cock or tap serves to fill and empty the appa- 
ratus. T^he supply cistern {e) acts also as an expansion cistern, 
to receive the volume of water increased by heat. 

shows the most convenient mode of setting the above, 
exhibited by a front view'. A solid base being built with an 



aperture in its centre open to ^he Vront, as high as the desired, 
depth* of the ash-pit, the boiler is fixed upo^ it, lyid the brick- 
work carried up to its lower fl^ige or rim. The side walls should 
then Jbe raised? in 4-inch work, level w'ith the top of the boiler, as 
represented ixt Jig. 24* a is the ash-pi! ; h the boiler; c the 
"*tperture in ftont of the boiler, closed with fire-brick; ee ahd dd 
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two bars, one supporting the fire-brick plug, and the other fitting 
to the rim of ihe boiler to support a slate which closes the front 
as in jdg. 24?. ff 22.) is the chamber around the boiler, 
filled with sawdust as a non-conductor of heat; and a layer of 
sawdust extends over the top of the boiler, under the slate slab 
g g, which is fitted over the brickwork, an aperture being cut in 
it to allow the th.’oat of the furnace to pass through. ^ 

JFig. 25. gives the same view 
farther completed : the front of 
the chamber is closed with a slab 
of slate, and on the slab which 
covers the boiier is erected a chim- 
ney, having’a feeding-door, through 
which fuel is supplied, plac6*d in its 
sloping face directly over the mouth 
of the furnace. This chimney must 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in height, and 
its area must in no case exceed the 
area of the mouth of the furnace. 

That here represented, viz. a brick 
base, with a piece of 4-inch iron 
pipe about 3 ft. in length, will 
probably be found most conve- 
nient, unless a movable chimney 
be preferred. This chimney should 
be fitted with a damper just below 
the iron part, to give greater com- 
mand of the draught. The aperture 
of the boiler, which-is closed with 
fire-brick, and the front of the aL:h- 
pit, should also, be closed by a door or blower, having a«regulator 
to admit or exclude draught. A blower is preferable to a door, 
as hinges are always liable to rust, and then break or strain ; 
and it important to be able to close the ash-pit pretty accu- 
rately. ' j 

J^ig. 26. shows the relali'^e position cf the boiler and pipes, and 
the mode of attaching and arranging them. In the first place, 
the whole of the pipes should, if possible^ be above the boiler. 
One foot is sufficient, but when convenient, the higher the better. 
When 2- or 3-inch pipe is employed, the pipes Imay rise uniformly 
about 1 in. in 20 ft. from a and b to c; on which, being thus the 
highest point of the pipes, an air-cock is placed. But, if 4-inch 
pipes be empljyed,^ it is better that a should be the highest fKDint, 
and the air-cock placed there; and'that the pipe:; should fall uni- 
formly I'in. in 20 ft. from a to c, and from c to b: fndeed this is 
generally the besf' arrangement, where not inconvefiient. From b 
the return-pipe r should descend either i^erpendiciifarly, or with ' 
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as steep an i«clination as possible, to«tbe bottom of the boiler. 
The supply cistern {e) must be so })laced that its bottom is not 
lower than the highest point of the pipes. The top of the steam- 
valve (xj) should be level with the top of the supply cistern. Just 
below the valve, on the steam-pipe, may be fixed a small cock (k)y 
connected with a pipe laid into the houi5e, by which, whenever the 
water bj>ils, the house may be steamed. In small apparatus this 
will happen pretty frequently, but in large houses, in order to 
insure this advantage, a stopcock or sluice should be placed on 
the flow-pipe {J')y by which, the circulation being intercepted, the 
water in the boiler may at any time be^ raised to the boiling point 
in a few minutes. 

Eig. 27. represents a contrivance which not liable to any of 
the derec1;s of stopcocks, vvhich impedes the circulation less than 
any except hjrge sluices, and which is comparatively unexpen- 
sive. The hollow plug g ^Jfg> 27.) is fitted with a valve, per- 
fectly watertight^ ^.his valve is opened and shut by the handle 
sliding through a stuffing-box in the end of the plug, lijy closing 
it the gardener jjuay at •any time cause tlie water in thef boiler to 
boil, when, by opening die cock kymhe admits as much steam to 
the house as may be desired. A sm^Jl pe^^ter pipe % in. diameter 
is sufficiently large to conduct steam into tl^p house, and its 
flexibility renders it very convenient. Where this arrangement 
is adopted, ^the supply cistern must Jbe larger than is otherwise 
necessaty, and should contain 10^ or 12 gallons. The steam-pipe, 
^so, should be placed on th^top of the boiler, and be of sufficient 
diaftieter to allow the water and steam ^ to separate, that the 
forme^ may not be blown 6ut through the pipe along with the 
^team ; and the valve should be loaded with a few ounces oHead. 

Fig. 28^ Exhibits* the apparatus, wfth thfl addition of a*re- 
* servorr; this in^small pits is very desirable, and I fiav8 always 
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employed it in my own. The letters indicate the same objects 
as in Jig. 26., except m tl^e reservoir, which may be formed of 
thin copper in the form of a cylinder, and should be packed in a 
wooden or brick case, in sand or sawdust, which supports its 
shape, protects it from accident, and prevents the* heat from 
escaping. All the communication pipes in this case may be 
of lead, and fitted with uriion joints, which render the fitting ex- 
ceedingly easy. In my apparatus a lead pipe of in. djameter 
supplies 40 ft. of radiating surface, and my reservoir contains 
about four times as much as my pipes. Reservoirs may be made 
of iron, but, though rather less expensive, they are so heavy and 
unwieldy that they could ^hardly be used; and the expense of 
attaching the pipes would greatly exceed the cost of copper. I 
have a 72-gallon reservoir, a cylinder 4 ft. long by 2 ft. in dia- 
meter, which cost complete, with tw'O 1 ^-inch unioii join1;s, 5L 5s. 

The foregoing directions will,*I believe, enable sjny intelligent 
gardener to plan and put up an apparatus for himself. 

It remains that I should say something .i^sp^scting fuel : any 
sort except wood and caking coal m^ be employed. The 
best of ^1 is anthracite or Welsh coal, out a little coke is ne- 
cessary to light it; the nerit best is coke; and next to this, 
cinders. 1 arrange them thiis, in the order of their strength ; but 
for ordinary purposes nothing is better than cinders, — nay, even 
coke breeze, or small refuse coke, the value of which is next to 
nothing, may be burnt in ^hese furnaces, but in that case they 
require 8 or 10 feet of chimney. Where it is required to produce 
strong heat rapidly, coke must be eniployed ; but it is not a good 
fuel to maintain heal, as it allows too much draughty and burns 
away. Welsh coal has not this fault, and is a very durably fuel, 
peculiarly well suited to these boilers. When the fire is first 
lighted ii, should b^ allowed to bum brisk and deaf, ^11 the fuel 
in the bbttom is well ignited ; it may then be filled up to the 
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throat of the furnace, when it will last through the night. In 
filling, care, of course, must be taken that the fuel ts not so small 
and dusty as to stop the draught. Where cinders are u^sed they 
should be well sifted.^ The proper management of these boilers 
may be .best secured by eftcphiining the principle upon wdiich they 
are constructed. As fuel cannot be consumed without air, if a 
furi^a^e be constructed of considerable depth, anfl filled with fuel, 
and air be admitted only at the bottom, that fu«?l alone is con- 
sumed which lies Iwimetliately on the bars, and first receives the 
draught of air. The fuel above, provided it transmits the air, 
becomes red-hot, or nearly so, but does not consuj;!ie until that 
below it is destroyed. In this manner, bne of these conical 
iurnaces being lighted and filled with fuel, that portion in the 
upper part of the furnace which canfiot burn .absorbs the heat 
of the burning fuel below-, and radiates or transmits it to the 
wafter on every side. So perfect is this absorption of heat, 
that for several Jiours after the furnace Itas been filled up with 
cinders, though there may be a fierce fire below’, little or no 
heat escapes by the chimney, the whole being taken up by the 
surrounding water. The economy, therefore, ol‘ fuel in such 
an apparatus is very great ; and it is also evident tliat excess of 
draught must be carefully guarded agaifist, so much only being 
allowed as will consume the fuel steadily, which is easily learned 
b\’ experience. The necessity, also, of keeping the aperture in 
front close, so that air enters the furnace only through the a?h-pit, 
is Iience evident. The water, it will be observed, is in close and 
immediate contact with the red-hot fue] on all sides, no black 
smoking coals intervening, as in most kinds of boilers; hence the 
great pow’cr in proportion to their size. < 

Economy of ttiel is not, ho\fever, the sole or principal ad- 
vantage oli thesc^ boilers ; their great recommendaU’on is the long 
duration of steady heat whiclp they insure without attendance. 
When properly nuyiaged, they may be depended upon for main- 
taining heat 12 hours untouched. This to many amateur^, wdio 
do not command lli^* servi<^s of a resident gardener, is invaluable. 
In the next place, they arc«applicable io lioiises aiul pits on the 
smallest possible scale; a three-light, pit ^may be kept at a 
temperatiTre as unifornf as that of the largest hot-Jiouse, without 
any trouble by night. It was for a purpose of this kind that I 
was originally led to devise them, and IJuive for three years past 
cultivated •Orchideae in a small hojise not 12 ft. square in this 
maiTner. My gardener does ni^t live on the premises ; and the 
tempeftiturc, as ascertained by a double sejl- registering ther- 
mometer, rarefy waries .5*^ duriiTg the night. • 

It k to be oBserved, that, as the quantity of heat produced de- 
pends upon ihtf *quantfty of fuel consunied, erfeh boiler iniisf 
•’Contain, .at one charge, fuel sulBcient to supply the to 

1840* March. l 
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which it is attached with heat for twelve hours ; it is, therefore, 
necessary that the size of the boilers Ge proportioned to the 
work they have to do. They are cast in the following sizes, 
which have been found most generally useful : — 

10-inch furnace, working 40 ft. to 60 ft. 4-inch pipe. 

13-inch tlo. do. CO ft. to 120 ft. do. 

15-inch ‘ do. do. 120 ft. to 200 ft. do. 

Where the quantity of pipe exceeds the above amount, two 
boilers have hitherto been employed ; but there is no reason wliy 
an 18-iuch should not be cast, if a sufficient demand arose for them : 
boilers of this size Imve been found very effective in copper; and 
a 21 -inch, cast in iron for Mr. Wilmot of Islewortli, worked 
exceetlingly well. The numbers affixed^o the boilers above are 
such as they wdll work properly and efficiently at all times. I 
am aware that &ome of the above dimensions have been found 
to do a good deal inoKf^ work than is here allotted to them ; but 
this has only been by increasing the draught, and producing 
more intense combustion, a great deal of heat at the same time 
escaping by the chimney. When thus employed, the peculiar 
advantages of these boilers are lost ; fuel is burnt to waste, and 
consumed so rapidly that they do not maintain their heat as long 
as is desirable. Duration of heat and economy of fuel I consider 
paramount objects. 

The only case in which stronger draught may be allowed is 
where the fire works into a flue in the house : but the objection 
of the rapid consumption of fuel is not thus removed ; nor can I 
generally recommend this arrangement, though sometimes con- 
venient. V 

When the 10 -inch boiler i^ employed to^ small quantities of 
pipe, it must be fitted with a reservoir, as in /g. 2 §. In this 
manner it maybe made to work as low a^ J5 or** 20 feet of 4-inch 
pipe. 

4-inch pipe is taken as a standard, befckusc each foot of it con- 
tains about one square foot of radiatiag surface. Of 3-inch, one 
third more, and of 2 -inch, double thg quantity, may be considered 
as the equivalents 9 / the^above amounts. 

Before quitting the subject, I ough. to observe <hat these 
boilers are so constructed that they can be cleaned out ; and, if 
necessary, they can be taken to pieces, to remove any calcareous 
deposit which may in time take place in them. It i.^, however, 
particularly desirable, in these, a^ in all hot-water apparatus,* that 
nothing but pure rain or pond water should be employed. Where 
the boilers jm'c employed for steaming, this precaution is particu- 
larly important, otherwise calcareous incrustation riiusf take 
'place. To prevent leavcs, dUt, &c., getting down the pipe of 
the tsiip^ly cistern, it should be guarded by a doubje cap.c^ 
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pierced zinc ; one movable, that the gardener may cleanse it if 
clogged, and t^e other^xed. • 

The advantages of these conical boilers are no longer, matter 
of speculation or- experiment. My own, and several others con- 
structed under my instructions, have been in use betv^een three 
and four years. Of the iron ones very many have been erected 
in th^ course of the last eighteen months, anti are highly ap- 
proved ; although few of them possess all tlie advantages which 
experience has sint;u combined in the form now de'seribed. Tliey 
are peculiarly adapted for those purposes where perpetual heat is 
required, ^or plant stoves, pineries, and forcing-franjes ; also for 
small propagating-houses, or preserving-pits. To pits in gene- 
ral, from their small size, and from the small expense incurred 
in setting them, a recommendation not heretofore noticed, they 
are peculiarly applicable, and hav<^ been extensively applied. 
That employed in the half-hard^ pit in the Jdorticultiiral So- 
ciety’s Garden, Chiswick, is a fair spQpimen of their applica- 
tion, though that boiler is capable of doing considerably more 
work than is now allotted to it.* 

SevenoahSi February 7. 1840. 


Art. Description of a Forcing^Pit heated by hot Water. 

By John Rogers, Jun. 

The* cultivation of melons, cucumbers, and pines by steam, 
instead of by dung or tan, has long been successfully practised in 
those establishments, which are of sufiident magnitude to admit 
of the introduction of steam apparatus. Bu^ steam-boilers exist 
ill comparatively few gardens, and in many places where^ they 
were formerly employed they have given place to the more eco- 
nomical and ifommodious contrivance of hot water. It has 
become, therefore, an important consideration, to devise the best 
mode of employirfg fifis last agent to supply at once top and 
bottom heat, combined with that degree of moisture req\^site in 
early forcing ; aiicf, as yet, such a contrivance seems to be a de- 
sideratum in horticulture. 

The annexed sketches are the plail antf section of a pit, by 
which it is proposed to attain these objects in this most efficient 
and economical manner, and at the same time to secure certain 
other effects which may by some persons be deemed of con- 

• • 

* 1 4cinnex, according to your request, the prices <ff the conical boilers, 
with which Mr* -Shewin has furnished me; — 10-incfl, 4/. l®s. ; 13-inch, 6/. ; 
15-inch, V. lOs, , TRe fittings, comprising doors, dampers, &c., all things, in 
sh6rt,*peculiar to the apparatus as above described, vary from about 1/. 5s, to 
1^. 15s., according^ to the size, and iUm articles required. •The annendafres for 
•^eamingjthe hRuse are not included in the above. 
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Section of pi'oposed Pi/ on the line n h of,fi}i. 

The arrows, iiidifato the eunrso of I he circnlaiin^j^currciit. 

siderable value. There is nothing in tlie plan which lays claim 
to novelty; it prol’esscs merely to be a combination of various 
expedients, already severally in use, but which have not, it is 
believed, been hitherto a})plied to any very efficient purpose. 

Fig, 29. is a section of tlie proposed pit, which is supposed to 
be built entirely above ground ; brick on edge with hollow walls. 
Tliis mode of construction is not essential to the plan, but its 
economy recommends it whenever a pit is to be built anew. 

Fig, 30. is a plan of the same, and a h is the line of tlie section 
shown \\\Jig. 29. The following details will be best understood 
by keeping both pirn and section in sight. 

At certain intervals, say every 3 ft. 8 in. or ^ ft,., conrespondiijg 
with the rarici;s wliich support the lights, a hollow^ pilaster 
m ^fig, 30.) is carried up inside tlia? pit, projecting from the w'alJ, 
the thickness of one brick onlv, and so constructed as to have 
no cotnmunication w^ith the general cavity of the wall; and an 
aperture is left in each of these pilasterip, both at top and bottom, 
inside the pit. Along the centre of die pit, also above ground, 
is constructed a flue, of 4.-inch work, 2 It. wide, and 18 in. deep, 
having an aperture at bottom corresponding witli each aiiertnre 
of the pilasters on the front, or lower, side of the pit, and an 
aperture just below its jiipper edge corresponding w’ith each 
piaster along the back ; and these ajiertures are respe-ctively to 
be connected by means of small bripk flues, or, cheaper and bettfer, 
by 6-inch draining-files, with the apertures in the pilasters with 
which they correspond. The space betw^een the* flue and the 
back wall may be filled up with earth or rubbish; and trodden 
firm before the cross Hues «are laid; that:*betw6ern the flue and 
the frbnt wall should be filled with brickbats, stofies,* or with-' 
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Orouml Plan. 

p /), Hollow lulastcrs; <• r, jiir-chambor, or Hue for the pipes. 


•coarse dry rubbish. The healing-pipes, Avhich should be not less 
than a pair of 4-inch pi[)es for a pii whose ^iglits are 6 ft. long, 
arc to be laid as usual, on sinaU’piers about 9 in. above llu? floor 
of the flut, which sliould be paved with bricks fu* tiles, or else 
trodden very firm. The fliTe is then to be covered in with 
'|-inch slate (ValcMci^ «late is best and strongest) in slabs. The 
apertures of the flues leading to the back pilasters must be 3 in. 
below the top of 4he flue, to retain a stratum of heated air in 
contact with the slate; anfl the pilastfirs sliould correspond with 
the rafters of the pit, j^hus interlering 4east*with the general ar- 
rangement. The boiler, for which purpose of the conical 
boilers described p. 132. is admirably adapted, must be placed in 
an ash-pit, synk at one end of the jiit f unless, indeed, hot water 
ca^ be laid on from some exist ing.apparatus near at hand. 

In finally preparing the pit fc^ ihe operations 4 ^f culture, the space 
between the fine and the front of the pit is dto be iilled, and the 
whole syrfacejof The pit over the flue is to be covered, with stones 
or bTickbats frcQ from^dirt, and coarse gravel, diminishing in size 
^iwards till^they be of the sisiJb of •pigeon’s eggs or ^th^r less. 
The ddj^th of this over the flue should not exceed a foot; 
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over this should be placed a layer of turf with its grassy side 
downwards, where it is intended to cultivate melons or cucumbers ; 
for pines or plants in pots, fine gravel or coal-ashes should be 
employed, in which the pots might be plunged. The pit is now 
complete. When the fire is kindled and the pipes heated, the 
air in the flue or chamber c being heated, will rise to the top of 
the flue, and imparting some of its heat to the slate above, will 
proceed up the cross flue and pilaster 7 ?, and Ije poured out into 
the pit ; its place below being supplied by the cooler air from 
the front, or lower, side, descending by the hollow pilaster in front 
to be heated in its turn by the pipes below. The slate, being an 
excellent conductor, will transmit abundance of bottom heat. 
It wdll, of course, take a few days, after the apparatus is set at 
work, before the masg of rubbish, &c., becomes thoroughly 
w^armed, after which it will be subject to little variation. 

All moisture in the pit, produced- by watering or otherwise, will 
gradually sink down \o the central flue, towards which the 
floor of the pit should slope from both sides. On arriving at 
this flue the moisture w^ill be immediately taken up by the air 
heated by the pipes, and, being brought up as it circulates, will 
be deposited by the cooling air in the pit above. The arrows 
29. indicate the course of circulating air. 

By this arrangement, it will be perceived, three things are 
attained: bottom heat; top heat, with an atmosphere constantly 
moist; and, finally, a constant circulation of air. Unless I am much 
mistaken, supposing the pit to be 6 ft. wide and 3 ft. high at back, 
and 1 ft. 3 in. in front, above the mould, the wdiole atmosphere 
of such a pit would pass through' the flues once in every tw^o# 
minutes, when the df^paratus was in full work, tjuis producing a 
constfint and vigorous circulatibn. Further, if it be desired to 
change a portion of the air continually, small cpertitVes to the 
outward air may be made in the fft)nt descending flues ; a small 
portion of fresh air will then pour in, coHVnually mingling with 
the dajcending air, and ascending heat^ed into the pit, supplying 
the plaSe of that wdiich will escape through unputtied laps, and 
various crevices. The intVjrnal areas V*)f the pilaster flues should 
not less than 6 hi. square, which they may be according to 
the proposed plan ; and the cross flues and the apertures into 
the pit must have the same area. If it be found that, with 
this area or aperture, the^ieat produced by the pipes is brought 
up too rapidly, not leaving suflicieiit bottom heat, and overheating 
the top, these apertures may be^ diminished. If they be too 
small, an inaqiiality will arise between the temperature of the 
back and frortt of ihc pit, caused by an cxcesSivp difft^rence of 
the ascending and des^cending air. Thq total ,heat brought up 
will b^e tjie same, for, as ttie h%at increases, the .velocity with 
which the air will ascend will increase al^o ; ^Uut, if apertures of 
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* 

the size above recommended be employed, there will not be 2° 
difference between the front and back of the pifr. In order the 
better to disperse the asccndin^r currents, it may be welt that the 
aperture, instead of .opening directly into the pit, should have 
a semicylindric drainiilg-tile placed in front of it, to throw its 
draiHjht right and left: but this is an unnecessary refinement ; a 
pairtf 4-inch pipes will, I believe, be found sufficient for cucum- 
bers, melons, or jiines, in a 6-foot pit. My experience shows me 
they will produce 30° of temperature, which, as such pits are 
always covered at night in frosty weather, would be quite suffi- 
cient, except for very early forcing; for which puiipose two pair 
(i. e. four rows) of 3-inch pipes would be preferable. 

There is one portion of the above-suggested plan^o evidently 
borrowed from an arrangement employed Jby Mr. Penn of 
Lewisham, at Wilmot’s of Islewofth, and probafily elsewhere, 
that it appears due to Mr. Penn both to acknowledge the source 
from which it •is^ derived, and to poin^ out, at the same time, 
wlierein I conceive the proposed plan an improvement upon his. 

Mr. Penn lays his pipes in flues, gr tunnels, as above described, 
either at the front or back of the house, and causes the air to 
circulate in tunnels passing under the house. The arrangement 
is ingenious, and the circulation very complete; but considerable 
expensi^ is incurred, and it docs not appear that any great advan- 
tage is attained by it. It is stated that a very salutary circulation 
of air is obtained ; but precisely the same circulation takes place 
in every house heated by pipes, only more freely if the pipes are 
not encased : any one who has steamed a house by syringing the 
pipes can bear testimony to the rapiil circulation of the atmo- 
sphere, ascending along the roof, and descending by the back, till 
it returns* across the house, or along the floor to the pipe^ 

Now, •in th^ arrangement of the pit above siyjgested, there is 
a reason for encasing the ^)ipes in a flue ; viz., to obtain from 
them bottom hegt, advantage neither obtained nor sought in 
Mr. Penn’s arrangement. A collateral advantage is the getting 
rid of the pipe^, whiclt are always exceedingly in the»way in a 
small pit, burning up the^ plants neav them. A third great advan- 
tage is, the constant supply of moisture lj^*ought up from^below 
by the air, all the m?)isture of the pit draining |lown to the pipe 
flue ; and a fourth, the regular circulation, an advantage which 
I am not disposed to despise, though I do not think it of such 
value aS to he worth much expense in attaining. 

In conclusion, I would iemark that any existing pit may be 
fittSd up on the principle above recommenefed, simply by build- 
hig centre ftuc, and forming the cross and amending flues of 
•draining-tiles. 

It may be^oT3jectc3 to this plan, thatlhe ascending flues should 
be at the front rather than at the back, lest the iijT^ei* part of 

L 4 
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the pit should be warmer than the froiit. Tlie extreme rapidity 
of the circulation, already alluded to, is a complete answer to 
this objection ; but, further, aiij" other arranj^ement of the circu- 
lation than that above suggested would be jirejudicial, and lead 
to precisely the opposite results to tho^e intended. In the first 
place, instead of a great, there would be but a small, difference 
between the height of the ascending and descending colunvas, 
and, consequently, a much slower circulation. In the next place, 
if the descending flues were at the bottom of flie back instead 
of at the front, and the heated air entered in front, it would 
immediately rise to the upper part of the pit, and there accumu- 
late its heat, while the whole surface occupied by the plants 
would bs covered by the coldest air. Moreover, the earth at 
back beiii" always higher than the front, the coldest air would 
not flow awa5" to be reheated, but would lie all along the front 
of the pit, and scarcely circulate at all ; whereas, by the arrange- 
ment pro})osed, the coldest air will always descend to be heated, 
while the influx of warm air, constantly encountering the warmest 
air which has risen to the 4)p, will beat it down, and mingle it 
with that below. This is, perhaps, theory, but it is theory 
based on experience, and I have no hesitation in saying that such 
would be the effects. 

I am induced to make these remarks, because the objection 
combated above is very likely to occur to any intelligent person 
perusing this plan ; and has, in fad, already been made to me 
by one to whose judgment I should, without good cause to show 
to the contrary, willingly defer. 

It W’ould prolong a paper already of unseemly length, to 
point out the manifold convenience of such a pit. Its application 
to pinc^s and Orchideic, strawberries, itc., is obVious*: it may 
also be employed^ as a preserving pit; for, when lli^^ apparatus is 
in full work, the bottom heat alone, tviih the assistance of a mat, 
would keep out any frost from a part devoted, to geraniums : 
while, the air-flues of that part being closed, llie heating |K)wer 
of the plijie conespoiuiing with them w&uld bq expended with 
accumulated force of circiijated air iiv the forcing-pits which 
were vA, w^ork, supplying them with more than their average 
amount of heat at a season when they most Vequire it. 

Sevenoa/esy Februari/ 9. 1840. 


•Art. XTV. Bolanicahy FloricuUuraly and Arhoricullural Notices 
the Kinds of Plants %nevoly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations^ or^which have been originated in them'; tigeihcK ivith 
additional In formation rejecting Plants (t\)hct\cr old pr nexv) already * 
iff Cultivation : the\vhole intended to'^serve as a perpetual t^upplement 
to the ^ Eficyclopccdia of Plants f the Ilorlns Britannicus'f the 
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“ Horlus Lignosus," and the “ Arboretum et Frulicelum Britan- 
nictim** * 

Curtis^ s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates ; 35. 6<i. coloured, 35. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.l5., &c. ^ 

Edwqrds'.'i Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new^ series, each 
containing six plates; 35. (>«/. coloured, 35. pItRn. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the London University. 

Paxtons Magazille*of Botany^ and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo ; 25. (k/- each. 

71ie Floral Cabinet ; in monthly numbers, 4to ; 25. 6^. each. Con- 
ducted by G. B. Knowles, Esq., M.R.C.S., P.L.S-^ &c., and Fre- 
derick Westcott, E^jq., Honorary Secretaries of the J3iriiiingham 
Botanical and Horticultural Society. 

The Botanist in -monthly numbers, eajch containwig foyr plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; Jarge paper, 2s. 6d.; small paper, 
.15.6V/. (Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.H.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Heiislow, j\J.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Ca^ibriuge. 

Maund' s Botanic Garden^ or Magazine of Hardy Flotver Plants cuF 
tivalcd in Great JJritain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one ])age; large paper, I5. 6c/. ; small, I5. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. , 

PlTTOSlH)JiA\'i:. 7v. 

HO'LJA’A 

liiu’iiris /.tnrll. narrow-U'atfrU St \ J or 5 s.n 15 Swan River ISSD. C 1 s.i> Bot. rcg. 

The present sficcics clitlbrs from S. heteroph ylla in the intense bine, large 
size, and great abundance of its flowers, and in its ‘^exceedingly narrow leaves, 
w'bicb have no appearance of having been ever serrated.” It is also “a more 
slender-looking plant.” It was fojind in the 5*wan River Colony by Drinn- 
inond and others, and w'iis introduced by Robert Mangles, Esq., of Sunning 
Hill. Cuttings ro^t slowly. Under this bead. Dr. Sindley mentions that the 
plant called Sdlly<7 angu-stifolia, the Billanlierr/ fiihiforinis of Labill?lrtliere, 
proves to lie a ver^^ slight variety of S. beterophx iia, having nothing to distin- 
guish it from that plant but “ a few'Jong hairs on tlic young twigs, anil on the 

back of some of the leaves, of which there is a trace on the younger leaves of 

8. hetcrophylla itselfj*’ (VAV. Rf'g -3 Jan.) 

V^alxamindcrcc, 

C93. IMPA'TIENS , 

+macrofinia long-lipi>otl O^or 8 jl.au Pk India 1839. S co Bot. rcg. 1840, 8, 

A tall, and rather weedy-growing plant, with very large pink flowers. A 
native of the North of Injia, and requiring lit) other care than sowing in the 
open ground. (/?<>/. Rtg., Feb.) • 

+tric6rnis Lindt, thrce-horiicd O or (> jn.au Y India 1839. S co Bot. rcg. 1840, 9. 

A very beautiful yellow-flowered species, \vJiich derives its name of three- 
horned frefln tfie shape of the flowers. Under this head. Dr. Lindley le- 
imlMts, that the I. picta of the Floral Cdbincl (see p. 10.) is the I. longicornu 
of Dr^ Wallich. A very intcrcstiifi^ quotation is giviMi from a paper on the 
genus Impiitiens, written by Dr. Wight, which a|ipeared«in the Madras 
Journal for Januaiy, 1837 ; by wditcli it appears, that “ aft least a hundred 
BjKicies qt;cur iif those districts, from which Roxburgh described only three.” 
Many of these g»ow in situations hiwiug a rneai? summcir temperature, “ npt 
exceeding 70°j^if so much.” Dr. Wight mentions one circumstance wl^ch, “ in 
a physiorogical point pf vigiv, is exceedingly curious. It is, that most of the 
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species from the colder regions of the Himalaya Mountains, correspond with 
the European I. Nolitdngere, in the forms and dehiscence of their capsules ; 
that is, they split from the base, rolling the segments towards the apex, while 
those of the wanner regions split from the apex, and roll their segments to- 
wards the base.” {Bot, Reg., Feb.) 

Onagrdeea:, 

1188. FU'CHS/^ fillgons globbsa Bot. Reg. 1840, 2. 

A very handsome Hybrid, raised from seeds of F. globosa fecundated iwjth 
the pollen of F. fulgens, and “ completely intermediate between the two 
parents.” “ It was raised by Mr. John Standish, niisieryman, Bagshot.*' 

It is an “ extcedingly free bloomer, with a stiff*, erect habit of growth,” and 
the whole " plant is very handsome.” (^Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

’Phlladelphdcea^^. 

3543. DEU'TZ/^ 

coryinb6sa corynib-^oiymwg ^ or 5 jn W Nepal 1S38. C co Hot. rog. 1840, 5. 

A very beautiful species, of Deutzi«, forming a handsome bush 4 or 5 feet 
high, covered V{ith a' profii.sion oi* white, lemon-scented flowers, in loose 
.corymbs. The plant grows well in thq open border; but it may be forced in 
the same manner as Pefsian lilacs, &c., and it is a valuable plant for that pur- 
pose. It was introduced by, Mr. H. Low of Clapton, wdio^ received it from 
JDr. Von Sieboldt ; and there arc plants in the IIort4cultu al Society’s Carden. 
Dr. Lindlcy considers the D. parviflora of Bunge to be hardly distinct from 
this species. (But. Reg., Jan.) 

PassiJiorucea\ ^ 

1023. PASSIFLO'RA 

Mooreina Hook. Mr. Moore’s jL cu 20 W jl Buenos Ayres 18.37. C co Bot. mag. 3773. 

Not very handsome, but fragrant ; and apparently as hardy as P. caen'dea. 
The seeds were sent home by Mr. Tweedic in 1837; but the plant did not 
flower till July, 1839. {Bot. Mag., Jan.) 

B^xibidceee. 

378. BOUVA'llDZ/l 

fiplcndens Graham splendid tt. or 2 ap.n S ? Mexico 1838. D co Bot. mag. 3781. 

Very nearly allied to B. tripnylla, but of freer growth, and with much more 
splendid flowers. The leaves are also more' scabrous, longer, and more acumi- 
nated; and the style is exserted. The native country of tjiis species is not 
known With certaint 3 % but it is probably Mexico. Mr. James M‘Nab has not 
been able to propagate it by cuttings, “ but ha*s found it verv easi])^ increased 
by slips from the roots not J in. long, an^f covered so as to leave the upper 
extremities, only, exposed, an<l level with the surface.” {Bot, Mag., Feb.) 

Comjiosita:. 

S408. ECHINA'CEA. , 

dtibia A». ^ Ifcv/. doubtful A _Ai or 4 s.o Li Mexico 1R37. D co Flor. cab. 131. 

■ A very showy tuberous-rooted plant, a native of Mexico; resembling in 
, general appearance E. heferophylla. It requires protection during winter ; 
but, “ from the appearance of the roots, it is probab’e that they might be pre- 
served like dahlia and mirabilis roots, by being stowed away dry in a cellar. 
{Flor. Cab., Jan.) 

Xo&c/iacese. « 

Lohclia multiflora Know, et West. A specific character was given of this 
Lobelia some months since in the Flor. Cab., and it is now repeated in tl e 
Bot. Reg. ; but no particulars are stated *as to the colour of the flowers, or 
the height or native country of the plant. {B. M. R., No. 17., Feb.) 

Cawpanuldcece. ^ ' 

611. PHYTEU'M A 30473 pulchellum Bot. Gard. No. 728. 

Epaciidece. . 

Lissankhe ^\clldta Know, et West. A species with white flowers, which ^ 
wither as soon as gathered. It is in the Birminglyim Hort. Soc., ^nd was 
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raised from seeds collected in New Holland, and presented to that establish- 
ment in the year 1836.” (Flor. Cab,, p. 79.; and B, M. R,, No. 13., Feb.) 
(rcj/j^niiceae. 

GLOXI'N/i4 speciZksa-cauldscens Bot. No. 149. 

A hybrid between tlfe \^hite variety of G. speci6sa and G. raulescens, the 
latter producing the seed. Under this head it is observed, that “the colour 
of the flowers is mostly determihed by that parent which supplies the pollen, 
wjii*j the foliage and organs of vegetation generally«resemble those of the 
parent that furnished the ovules. The more it resembles the latter, the more 
likely are its seeds^o be fertile.” (Botanist, Jan.) 

Apoci/nacea:, • 

+ M ANl)EVI'LLi4 Lindl. (In honour of ** J1. J. Mandeville, Esq., H.B.M. minister at Buenos Ayres, 
to whom we are indebted for the introduction of this and many other interesting plants.'*) 

/ 1840, 7. 

suav^olens Lindl. swcct-scentcd J, lJ or 20 jn.au W Buenos Ayres 1837. C co Bot ,reg. 
This very beautiful climber was first sent home under the name of the Chile 
jasmine. The flowers are large, of a pure white, and “ most deliciously sweet.” 

It is too tender to bear the open air during winter in* this ^limate ; but suc- 
ceeds best in a conservatory, w'ith it^ young shoots trained “ to their utmost 
length, as it is always near the ends of the shoots that it blooms. After the 
flowering season^is over, the plants should be^iruncd back, in the same man- C 
ncr as vines, and other plants which bear their flowers and fruit upon the 
wood of the same year. It is easily propagated from cuttings.” (Bot, Reg,, 
Feb.) 

Gc/i/ianac'>a;. 

794. ffENTI/l'JV'.'l G353 gcUda Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vil p. 5 
Coba^iCQi\^» 

498. C()B(E'.4 [3780. 

+ni 2 ici«i 8 tdma TTouA:. 1ong>.st.*imcncd fl. lJ or 20 n Y.O Clu.'iyaquil 1830. S co Bot. mag. 

Symnymes : C. Idtca D. Don in Eti. PhiUJonrru 1824 ; C. acuminata Dec, 

This very interesting plant was raised from seeds sent home by Mr. Skin- 
ner ifl the spring of 1839, and it flowered in the conservatory of the Glasgow 
Bot. Gard. in November in that year. It will, however, probably prove as 
hardy as the well-known C. scandciis. The flowers are of a yellowish green ; 
but the filaments of the stauicns<irc red ; and both the stamens and the style 
are very long and exserted. (Bot, Mag,, Feb.) 

QonvolwildceeA 
491. IPOMCETA 

Le^rii l%xt. Lear's Q or .‘30 s Dk.R Ceylon 1839. ^ co Paxt. mag. of bot vi. 267. 
At first sight this Ipomoe'a grAtly resembles the beautiful I. riibro-caeriilea, 
but it diflers in having the stem clothed with hair, and the leaves, which are 
often deeply cut, covcrSiI with pubescence ; and in the stems being shrubb}*. It 
grows freely, the length of ^he strongest shoot being fidl 30 ft. ; and cuttings 
taken from the yivuug branches root with great readiness. ThisPspecies was 
imported by Mr. Knight of ilic Exotic Nursery, and it is named in honour of 
Mr. Lear, his collector in Ceylon. (Paxt, J^fag, o( Bot., Jan.) 

ScrajjhulaHnca’, • 

1717; PENTSTE'MON 30424 argiUus Paxt. Mag. of Bot., vi. p.271. 

Werbendccep, 

1749. TERBE'NA. • • 

amoe'na i/or/, pleasing I or 1 s.n P ? Mexico 1839. C co Paxt mag. of bot. vii. p. 3. 

A pretty species of Ferbcna^neafly allied to V, tcncridides, but with the 
flowers in a denser spike, and with numerous, and ^ry conspicuous bracteas. 

The leaves are pinnatifid, and th^ habit of the plant partly trailing, with up- 
^ right ^oweri 4 ig Shoots. It seems toleralily hardy, and will, no doubt, prove 
* w6ll adapted for planting out in beds. (Paxt, Mag, of Bot, Feb.) 

Acanthdeeeft * ^ * 

*^734. THVNBE'SGiil • • [bot vi. p.26p. 

aurantlaca Hort. xsw^-ft^cred jL or 4 o.n O C. 6. H. 1838. C 8.p.l Paxt mag. of 
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Differing from T. alata only in the colour of its flowers, and their somewhat 
larger size. (^PaxL Mag, of Bot,; Jan.) 

!563. GOLDFU'SS/^ ... ^ . H-W. 

gXoxxiex^AJX Neesvon Escnback cxoviA^i^-Jlowcred □ or 1 n P Silhet 1838. C p.l Hot. 

A handsome species, nearly allied to G. capitata. Introduced by the Duke 
of Northumberland. It requires a stove heat, ancl “ should be planted in a 
mixture of peat and loam.” {Botanist ^Vch,) 

^/?gowiaccoe. t. 

1634. PEGO'N/.I 

Barker/ Know. & West. A/r. Barker’s L-J or 4 ja W Mexico D p.l FI. cab. 13.3. 

A gigantic species of llegon/V/, which is remarkably tardy in the develope- 
ment of its flowers, “ nine months iiaviiig elapsed from tlie first appearance of 
the flower bud to*the full expansion of its flowers.” As the buds gradually 
open, a great numTber of dark brown scales are thrown off. It is jiropagated 
“ by cutting out» the buds found on t)jc fleshy root, with a portion of the root 
attached,” and striking thepi in sand. The best soil for growing the plant is 
loam mixed with peat. {Flor, Cab., Feb.) 

j 36 Mc:pcri Flor. Cab. no. 130. , 

Profeacev^, 

316. GIIEVI'LLEJ 30036 forrufifnea Boiftio. 153. , •' 

OrcMddcar, 

554. EPIDE'XDHUM 

glumaceum /.</«//. glumareous ED or 1 jii W.pk Brazil iSiS. 1) r.w Bnl. ri'g. 1810, 6. 

Agreeing with E. fragrans in habit and in the fragrance of its flowers, but 
diflering in the shape and coloui; of its flowers. “ It derives its speeifie name 
from the long, withered, sliaqi-pointed, ribbed scale.s, resembling the glumes 
of gra.ss, out of which the raceme of flowers grows.” {Bot. Beg., Jan.) ^ 

^ [377s. 

Parkinsonm/o/w Hook. A/>-. Parkinson’.s ^(23 or C s Y Mexico 1S3S. 1) p.r.w Bot. mag. 

A very showy sjiccics with golden yellow flowers, sent to Woburn by Mr. 
Parkinson, consul-general at Mexico, and named by Sir W. J. Hooker, in 
honour of that gentleman. {Bot, Mag., Feb. ) 

+ planiraulis Wall. Kitrodiiced in lH.38 from India; and flowered 

in Sir Charles Lemon’s collection in the autumn of 1839, {B. M. B., No. 1., 
Jan.) 

• ^ * w 

3530. CATASEVJ'IJM [ liot mag. 3777. 

llUKScn/V<'/jK7M Hook. The Duhe of BcilfortVs ^ E3 <'U 3 (4 (Guatemala 1^3S. 1> p.r»\v 

The flowers are large ami numerou.'', but pot sliowy ; as thVy are of a pale 
green, slightly striated with a somewhat darker shade of the .same colour. The 
species was sent by Mr. Skinner from Guatemala to W(;^)iirr, where it flowered 
but a few days before the lamenied death of the late Duke of Bedford ; to 
whose mempry Sir W. J. Hooker takes this oeeasicfu to pay a mournful tribute 
of respect ; and in honour of whom he has given the specific name to this 
plant. (J?o/. il/r/g., Feb.) ' * 

1540. ONCT'DHJM 226S3 orriitburli^' nrhuin Jieg. 1840, U).; and Fl.,.Cah. 13G. 

Synomjme : O, rusciim 7/or/. 

This beautiful species is found to have pink flowers, instead of yellow ones, 
as marked in JIo?'£. Brit., p. 371. The flowers have the fragrance of new bay. 
{Bot. Beg, and PI. Cab., Feb.) ' . « 

Batcmaniiinum Paiment. Mr. Bateman’s or 2 Y Mexico 1838. D p.r.w Fi. cab^,|137. 

A very splendid specie^, allied to O. altissimum, but of much more brilljant 
colours. {Ft, Cab,, ^^cb.) 

.3537. MAXILEA'KIA , ' 

+cucu!liUa hooded ^ EJ cu i s Y.C America 1837. D p.r.t Bot. xtg. 1IJ40, J2. 

One of the Icast-interysting s^jccies of the genus, approaching, “ in its habit 
and ^enerid appearance,” the Trigonidia. It is a native of cEquinoctial 

‘ America, whence it was sent home by Mr. Henchman. {Bof, Beg., Leb.) 
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+ Saccoluhium comprhsim Lindl. The flowers are crimson and white, 
and they are produced in droopinij racemes. (7?. Af. 7?., No. 5., Feb.) 

Ctpnhidinm mddidum Lindl. The flowers are of a dull yellowish green, 
with a deep purple stain inside the labellum. (Z?. il/. 7?., No. C., Feb.) 

2547 . DENDRO'BIUM [p.r.w Pnxt mag. of bot. vi. p. 2(i5. 

Cambridge<l»M7» l*axt. rj/" Cambridge’s El or 1 o Y.i> Khoscca 1837. E 

This beautiful species having blossomed for the first time at Chatsworth 
duruig the visit of the Duchess of Cambridge, il was named in honour of Tier 
lV>^d Highness. It is a native of the Khoseca Ilifls, where it w'as found 
growing “at an elevation of 4000 ft, and attaching itself to rocks and trees. 
Although, when d(^gnding from objects of the latter dc-cription, an impene- 
trable shade is aflbrded in the growing season, it may he useful* to state that 
it is frequently seen clinging to the faces of rocks in situations fully exposed 
to the rays of the sun.” It will not thrive in an erect positjpn ; and at Chats- 
worth it is affixecl to a large block of wood, and its roots covered with moss-, 
‘'carefully secured with metallic wire.” The best logs of vwood for growing 
Drclddem on are those on which the bark is perfect, rugged, and durable, 

“ for the roots delight to insinuate themselves into thofi^siu^'s of rough bark, 
and if this is subject to a speedy dcca^', or separates readily upon exposure to 
the frequent atmospheric changes of an orchidaceous house, the plant can be 
transferred to aijother block without great inj|^ry to tho roots.” AUig, 

Jan.) % 

Dendrdhium ^diedide Lindl., D. fimbriatuni Lindl, Dr. Lindlcy has changed 
the specific name of this plant, in consequeiice of its having been “applied to 
a very different species.” I’lie [iresent name alludes to the very conspicuous 
plicaturcs of the labellum.” (B. A/. H.y No. 7., Feb.) 

Alonnddrfi burciudfnr Linill. The flowers ^ire»“ pale green, with an ivory- 
white lip, whose sides arc rolled back, so as to give it the appearance of a 
trumpet^” (//. il/, 7^., No. 0., Feb.) 

35‘K). Ll';pr()’'ri<:s . 3010 :, bJColor. 

Professor Morren having succccilcd in fruiting this s})ecles, by fertilising it 
artificial! V, finds that the fruit has the fragrance of the Tonijuin bean; and that 
when infused in milk or cream, and iced, it gives “ a mild agreeable flavour, 
sweeter than vanilla, but less penetrating.” (^. M, 7»*., Feb.) 

S5.Jfi. rYC’NO't llES 

iimculata Lindl. spotted ^ El OJ" I d , l*a Y.r^ La Guayra J83[>. Hot. no. 156. 

The raceme f)f flowers is generally from a foot to 18 in, long^ and thff 
flowers arc of a pale yellow or straw colour, with claret-coloured spots. The 
species is a natife of JSouth America, whence it was sent^home in April, 1830, 
by Mr. M‘Kenzie, collector to Ml*ssrs. Low, of Clapton, It flowered for the 
first time last December, in the orchidcous house of John Wilhiiorc, Esq., of 
Oldford, near Birimngltaiii. (Botmiisfy Feb.) 

Scilandndrnc’, 

\ L CURCV'MA • [bot.vii. p.l. 

Ko.scocd/i» Wall. Mr. Roscoc’s (23 spl 1 ai^d S.y K. Indies 18.17. I> 1.8 Taxt mag. of 

It is hardly possible to conceive aii}^ thinjj mor% brilliant than the colours of 
the flowers and spath. s^f this .species ; while its dwarf habit renders it more 
convenient for cultivation than most of the other specie}? of the genus. It was 
imported by Messrs. Lodiligcs in 1837, but it is by no means common in col- 
lections. It should be grown in “ a rath«r rich compost, composed almost 
entirely T)f inaiden loam ifnd sand and, though it should be kept in a moist 
ttmosphere till the flower spike appears, “a dry position is indispensable 
whyc the flowers and their appenSages are unfolded,#is they are apt to become 
mouldy in a very humid air, owing to the lateness the si^son at which they 
are produced.” • The species is' readily propagftted by •suckers, which arc 
•evwy season thrown up by the roots. (PaxL Mag, of Bot,, Feb.) 

^riddccic, < 

ik^ELASrNE a smiling dimple.) ^ _ 

az area Herd, blue i lJ pr 1 my B S. America 18.33. if s * Bot. mag. 3779.* 
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A bulbous-rooted plant, with rather small dark blue flowers. It was found 
by Mr. Tweedie in stony places, near Rio (Irande. “ The seedlings grow 
rapidly, and will probably flower at a year and a half old.” The specimen 
figured flowered in the green-house at Spoflbrth ; but Mr. Herbert thinks the 
species will prove very nearly hardy, and will retain its leaves, “ in part at least, 
through the winter.” Mr. Herbert also mentions fiVc other species of Ge- 
lasinc, viz, G. purruchiicana (two forms), grandiflora, punctiita, nuda, and 
texaha ; and three species of Nemostylis Nntt., a very nearly allied genus. 
He then describes thi cc new genera : Alophia, Trifurcia, and Beaton/V?, the 
last of which Mr. Herbert has named in honour of our excellent friend, Mr. 
Beaton ; observing that he saw the species he has described in flower in one 
ot the houses »of T. Harris, Esq., under the care of that gentleman’s skilful 
gardener, Mr. D. Beaton (curante hortulaiio perito D. Beaton ). Mr. Herbert 
also gives the botanical description of a new genus, llyline, belonging to 
Amaryllidffcco.', and of Cyrtantiius Sinithi^hi^jr, and Habranthus cearensis; and 
he concludes by, remarking that “the attention of collectors should be culled 
to a fine Tigridia-like plant,, perhaps a Rigidella, found by Andrieux near the 
ice-house on the sumii^t of the mountain San Felipe, in Oaxaca.” (Hot, 
Mag., Feb.) 

142. /'RIS +ft:agran« Ltndl. fragrant 

A very distinct species, a native of the North of India, where it was found 
by Professor Roylc. The flowers arc lilac and white, aiM they are fragrant. 
The species is quite hardy, as it stood the winter of 1837-8 w’ithout protec- 
tion, and it requires the same treatment as 1. sibfrica. (Jiol. lieg., Jan.) 

Amari^lMey^. 

669. AMARY'LLLS 7989 solantlr/y/or/i. 

Synonyme : Hippc&strum BolmidrMbrum Herb., JSot, Mt^. 3771. 

Bromeliaccse, 

955. POURRF/T/.4 291.';2 cicrCilea. 

Synonyme : P'uya ca;rtilca Mol., Hot. Reg. 1840, 11. 

3492. JECHME'A [154 

auavfeolcn* Kn. ^ West. Bwcet-sccntcd ^ Q or 24 f.ap Pk Brazil 838. D l.p 8 FI. cab. 

By some mistake, the only other species known of this genus, JE. Mertensw, is 
marked in the Second Additional l^npplcmcnt to llorl, Bril., p. 007., as belonging 
to the order Orchidaceae; whereas it belongs to BromelmVcci', and was in fact 
originally called BromehV/ Mertens/.? by Schultes. The present species has a 
flowef scape about a foot long, covered with pink flowers, .vhich jmell like 
orris-root. It was imported by E. W. Fry, Esq., and there are plants in the 
Birmingham Botanic Garden. It requires a stove, and it should be grown in 
a compost of loam, peat, and sand, “ When the plants are grown to a suf- 
ficient size, they can be forced into flower by being kept without water for 
some weeks, and afterwards having a regular supply, wich an increased decree 
of heat.” Cab., Feb.) 


Art. XV. Observations on ifte Rotzt a Diseast in Hyacinth Bulbs. 

(Translated from the “ Verhandlungen des Vercins,” &c., of Frankfort on the 

Mahie, by J. L.) 

The Rotz, or Rot, is a diseas^e Yvhich causes a dreadful de-*i 
struction among thet hyacinths; and it is much to be lamented 
that we have nol hithe*Jo been able to account for its existence, 
nor to give a certain remedy for its prevention. A ojnsiderat^le . 
tim^ back the sum of two thouspnd ducats was offered for a 
remedy for this disease, which has thrown considei abfe light on 
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the subject, but unfortunately it has not been ultimately attended 
with any beneficial effects. 

We, how-ever, know this much, that the rotz generally begins 
in spring, when there is fine warm weather, accompanied by a 
north wind ; becauSe by that means the sun warms the earth 
during the day, and it freezes again at night, which causes a very 
und:]ual, and probably injurious, temperaturt^ to the hyacinths. 
T^his may be easily prevented where the beds are small, because 
they can be co\^ved ; but how is it possible to do so to the very 
extensive plantal.ions of the Haarlem florists? Heflges might 
certainly protect them against the wind, but woyld not protect 
them long enough against variations of the atmfisphere ; parti- 
cularly as the soil intended for hyacinths is very easily heated or 
cooled by the changes in the air. 

This disease is also prevalent when the l?ulbs*are put in too 
stiff a soil, and thereby grow*too strong; ♦but of this, and the 
means to present it, we have already spoken. 

This disease Ulso appears, and makes great devastation, while 
the bulbs lie in the KiiuiL Certainly a great deal depends upon 
circumstanjces ; and as we know that h3’acinths are very liable 
to such attacks, they should be very delicatelj' handled, which 
is not always the case. They must mot be let fall, or get any 
bruises, as either would injure them very materiallj". No kind 
of littA', such, for instance, as their own leaves, &c., should be 
suffered to be near them ; and they must be so hyd in the Kduil^ 
that* one may not touch the other, so that the strength of any 
of them may not be diminished. They must not be allowed to 
be w'etted by raiu; or burnt by the rays of the sun. If the 
weather is too wet or variable, they mi^gt be taken out of the 
Kduil sooner^than usual. These, and all other particulars, de- 
pend upon circumstances; and the more these are studied, the 
nearer will tfje object in vigw be obtained. * 

This is such a contagious disease, that if one bulb in a bed 
be attacked by*it,*jfnd suffered to remain, it contaminates those 
of the third or fourlti year ; therefore the rule isj^*to plant 
hyacinths, at m*bst, onl^^ every four^xars on the saniejbed, or to 
take out the old earth and to fill it wit|j new, if j’ou intend to 
plant the bed agaim ^ 

The white rotz is quite as dangerous as fhe black rotz, al- 
though the latter is more prevalent, and all bulbs so attacked 
must be thrown away; but it is often the case that a very valu- 
*able bulb is but slightly attacked, and when that is the case, a 
simple remedy can be appfied, viz., that of laying it in a place 
where snails , abound, whi^h aressobn jftlyred^to it, and com- 
pletely eat^ out all the diseased part, and leave the part that is 
healthy. The bulbs shoulc^ then be%et in 4:he sun, where they 
will,, in rfll probability, be cured of their disease. ^Soine kinds 
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of hyacinths, scillas, ornithogalums, and narcissi are some- 
times attacked by the rolz. 

A trial has been made of strewing saltpetre in the ground, so 
as to prevent the rotz, but the result was very unsuccessful, and 
the disease was found to be increased, instead of diminished. 


Art. XVI. On Ht/acinlhs, the Flotvers of tvltich nj^penr expanded in 

fVa/cr. By A. B. 

Of late yeafs, it has been common* in the Lpndon seed slioj)s, 
to observe hyacinth glasses with the plants inverted, the flower 
appearing expanded in the water, where the roots usually are, 
and the bnlb^ and t roots being contained in a small pot of soil, 
turned upside down, and resting on the orifice of the glass. 
This is not shown with much eflect in water glasses of the ordi- 
nary size, but when glas.4bs are made twice or ^hfice the usual 
size, the effect is more striking; though it is merely the same 
thing on a larger scale. Sometimes a glass appears with one 
inverted plant, with its flowers fully expanded in water, and 
another plant directly over it, growing erect, with its flowers 
fully expanded in the open air ; the bulbs and roots of botli 
plants being iu the same pot, or in two pots, placed boUom to 
bottom. 

By what means are the blossoms made to expand in water ? 
They are made to expand first in air, in one of two ways : first, 
by the common mode of,, growing hyacinths in ])ots, ami when 
the flower is expanded, introducing it into the glass, and filling it 
up with water ; and secondly, by inverting the pot ^>ve‘r t|ie lop of 
the glass, and lying it in that position after the bulb is planted, 
so that the plant may grow into the glass, in vvhith, of* course, 
there is no water, and after the blossom has expanded there, 
introducing the water. A necessary preca\\f,ioK, according to 
this lasUTnode, is to keep the glasji, and pf course the bulb, and 
the pot irt which it grows, in a horizontal posilioK, near the light, 
and to turn them as often asTthe hyacinfli appears to be growing 
to one side. * y , 

With respect tto the mode of growing hyacinths in w^ater 
glasses, it is commonly thought to be necessary to change the 
water whenever it appears to become muddy, but, ihougli^ this* is 
fretjuently done in England, it jjs as frequently omitted in Hol^ 
land, and the Dulcij, florists (we reCer to Mr. Corsten and I^r. 
Lockhart, in London}, say thjjt |hey perceive no disadvantages 
from the practice. 

London^ February^ 1814). 
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Art. XVII. On the Cultivation of the Carnation at Forres Nurseries* 

B3; John Grigor. 

During the last eiight or ten years the cultivation of the 
carnation in our nurseries? at Forres, North Britain, has been ex- 
tensive and successful. We therefore trust that a few remarks 
on onr^^ treatment of this most beautiful flower wilfnot be destitute 
of interest to English growers, since our mode of culture is neither 
that which is genA*aHy practised in the South, nor thet which 
many would consider well adapted to the North of Scotland. 
Previously to the year 1830, our stock of carrtations con- 
sisted chiefly of the named sorts then known in the vicinity of 
London, whence we received them, and our treatment then was 
similar to that bestowed on the plant in that quarter, the soil 
being a composition of loam, vegetable mould, roaJ sand, &c* 
The plants were generally grown in pots. With the exception 
of a few kinds of least value, the whole assumed an enfeebled 
and victimised appearance, were difficult to propagate even by 
laying, and apt to die during winter. With all our care and 
desire for the plant, w’e were unable to make its cultivation either 
ornamental or profitable. About the period referred to we re- 
ceived from a friend in France a parcel of 200 carnation seeds 
grown from select flowers ; these were sown in the open ground 
in the mc?nth of May and prodbeed about 160 plants, which 
were transplanted into beds in August following, ’ and twelve 
months thereafter w^ere in full bloom ; about nine tenths of them 
w'ere double, and a fourth part of the whole consisted of valuable 
flakes, bizarres, and picotees^ equal to* many named flowers, 
and far healthier than any carnations of eq^al quality we had 
ever seen. •We Rave since liad frequent supplies of seeds of like 
quality from France and Germany, &c. In growing seeds in 
this country we have uniformly found that the earliest blooms 
of a seedling double carnation, the first year that it flowers, 
w'ill more readily produce seed than the flowers of after -years. 
From the first blossoms oPfine seedlings we have, in seasons not 
the most favourable, obtained well-ripaiied. and valuable seeds, 
but we have never been able to gather sf eds again from the same 
plant nor from its prodtice of layers. Seeds gro)yn on bizarres 
and flakes frequently produce picotees. Oiir stock of stools, 
from which we propagate the various kii^i^s of this plant, occupies 
about half* an •acre of ground, situated in an open and airy ex- 
posure without the shelter of ^walfs, and the plants receive no 
covering at any season. The soil is strong, dmk-coloured, and"^ 
clayey, with a sul^oil of blue cky, at the dep^ti of ij^in. . Water 
rises ip within ft. of tlie surface. The ground if 3herefore of 
that description ^neratty termed “damp,^ and the weeds which" 
it*is most subjtect to produce are M6ntia fontana and CfirdSmine 

1840. March. m 
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hirsuta, which indicate a soil cool and moist. Last winter, 
1838—39, was said to be more injurious than usual to carnations 
in England and on the Continent ; yet our stools, about 1 500 in 
number, continued to present all that perennial verdure and 
luxuriance which mark the plants of a suitable soil and situation. 
The ground of Jthe nurseries being very diversified, plants^, of the 
carnation have been tried on various qualities, such as ^dry, 
sand}', and mossy, but with little success. Tl^t which was found 
to destroy plants in the sliortcst time was a rich sandy soil, 
which had received much manure a year previous to its being 
cropped wifii carnations. In such, the plants grew well for one 
year only, and no description of manure is now employed. Some 
of the finest of the original seedling plants continue in vigour where 
they were .transfplanted, without manure, into newly trenched 
ground eight years since ; and; in all appearance, will continue to 
flower in health for many years to come, without any treatment 
further than being tied*'up, and having their sypernunierary flower 
stems cut off. 

The laying of the plants takes place in the beginning of August, 
when a small quantity of river sand is mixed with*the soil under 
the layers of a few kinds that are slowest to root. It may here 
be remarked, that the flowering of plants is in some measure in- 
terrupted and weakened by their being laid. The young plants 
are removed in October, and may be planted out any time in 
open weather previous to the beginning of May, having all rotten 
stumps and decayed substances cleanly removed. Perhaps there 
is no plant which, aftev having become sickly, is more difficult to 
get reestablished in health than -the carnation; and, to sum up 
our experience in Its growth and management, we attribute the 
luxuriance of the plants under our care to the circumstance of 
their having «been recently propagated from healthy seedlings, 
cultivated in a soil peculiarly suitable, and never enfeebled by 
that which is not congenial to their gro^^^h. < 

Fm^res Nurseries^ Dec. 1839* 


Art. XVIII. On the Culture of thj Chrysanthemum. 

* By John Thackeray. 

I TAKE the liberty of« making a few observations on the culti- 
vation of that beautiful and ^late-flowering plant tbe chrysanthe- 
mum, for I feel assured that very few persons indeed have ^ever 
witnessed t(>e magnificence and grandeur that it is capable of at- 
taining. In consequence of its 'blooming at .so late a season, it 
is quite impossible to do justice to the plant, without the. aid of 
'glass to protect the blossoms from snow, raih*, wind, &c. In 
spring, i get my young plants from cuttings, or By dividing iiiQ 
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old roots: these are planted in small pots, and plunged into the 
ground in an open part of the garden. About midsummer I 
repot them into large cai«iation pots, and again plunge them as 
before. The compost is cow-dung and rich loam, half and half, 
and occasionally they are»watered with dung water. During their 
growth I use the knife freely, and only allow on^bud to remain on 
a ste^i, precisely as the fancier treats his prize cifrnations. In the 
first week in October I remove the pots into a vinery, where all 
the air is given by the sashes and ventilators being open ; and in 
my house there is a pit that was built for succession pines, filled 
with old tan, and upon this I place my chrysantheinums. In the 
removal from the garden to the house, I take care tnat the roots 
that have made their way through the bottom of the pots are not 
injured, and they again strike into the tan. • They are now kept 
moist with dung water, and under this treatment the blooms are 
some of them 5 and 6 inches in diameter. •The pots are so 
arranged, that tjie colours are agreeably intermixed. 

I am under a ^'eat obligation to Abel Ingpen, Esq., for fur- 
nishing me, in the most Iiandsome manner (being an entire stran- 
ger), with some splendid varieties. There is one, in particular, 

mirabile,” that was as fine and as large as a dahlia. As Mr. 
Ingpen is, no doubt, a reader of your Magazine, I will just state 
that, in a few days after I had planted a fine collection of tulips, 
some vilfein made his way into the garden at niglit, and stole 
roots to the value of 250/. Amongst them was a new broken 
featliei\^d bizarre, whose qualifications placed all others at an 
immeasurable distance. In fact, twenty years* search and expe- 
rience, to say nothing of the great expense, have been disorganised 
to a most discouraging extent Can you, ]\j[r. Editor, or reader, 
suggest a mode to guard against a similar calamity? 

The Fi^'est^ Nottingham^ Jan. 13. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Dr. Lindley g^Thcory of Horticulture. (See p-,l32.) 

[On asking our esteemed correspomlent, Mr. Beaton, for his 
opinion on this work, he sent us the following notice, which we 
have great pleasure in* publishing.] 

My opinion of this work must be in a great measure super- 
fluous ; tlicre can be but one opinion on the subject by all candid 
readers. It is Dr. Lindley*s masterpiece as far as the garden is 
concerned. It will soon become as useful and indispensable to 
the gardener, as^the compass is to the mariher. 'The compass, 
tQ he sure, will not teach a man navigation, neither will this 
book teach a*Hian the gardening art. • It is •divided into two 
f)arts, ^he first of which ** embraces the principal lam a»d facts 

ai 2 
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in vegetable physiology, as deduced in the investigations of the 
botanist; and the second, the application of those laws to prac- 
tice, as explained by the experience the horticulturist/’ In 
all this nothing of a speculative nature is indulged in ; no theory 
acknowledged but that “ w'hich is founded upon direct experi- 
ment, and provetl by the most satisfactory course of enquiry/’ 
In the first book;* Dr. Lindley relies chiefly on his own intiqiate 
acquaintance with vegetable physiology, yet he never loses sight 
of the views of the greatest horticultural physiologist that the 
world has seen, T. A. Knight, Esq., late President of the Lon- 
don Horticvltural Society, and he dedicates the work to the 
memory of that truly great and good man. If Mr. Knight were 
amongst u^ now, how delighted he vroiild be to see this work; 
a work which the combined philosophy of Europe could not 
produce at* the time he began his horticultural experiments. 
Even now. Dr. Lindley, with all the powers of his extensive 
mind, could not have been able for the task,., had it not been 
through his connexion with the Hort. Soc. Cfarden. No, there 
is not another place in this country where he could make himself 
so thoroughly acquainted with the gardener’s art. Jt is not phi- 
losophy, nor scientific research, only, which could produce such a 
work as this, but a combination of these w ith an intimate know- 
ledge of the minutiae and manipulations of the gardener’s art, 
with which the mere man of science can have little acquaintance. 

If I had met with such a book as this twenty years ago, I 
would not have so many grey hairs in my head now. However, 
it is gratifying to know that the rising race of gardeners are not 
destined to go through Such ordeaf as w^e of the old school have 
been subjected to. ^.Yet among our difficulties we had pleasures 
which must be denied to the rising race. We 'found out many 
secrets among plants, and many modes of superior management, 
which we enjoyed very much, but which are now looked on as 
mere matters of course. In those days the word was 

as accommodating to us as the word comifiulton is at this day to 
our politicians; that is, a something which might be applied to 
suit any person’s views. ^ In this s^jite Dr. 'Lindley found us 
when he undertook ^o wi;ite this book for us, as he plainly tells 
us in the second paragraph of his preface.** 

“ There must be a great want of sound knowledge of this subject, when we 
find an Hfthor, who has made liiniself distinguished in the history of English 
gardening, giving it as his opinion, that the weak drawn state* of forced aspa- 
ragus in London is occasioned by (he action of the dung immediately upon 
its roots 1 ” fPreft P-eVi.) 

It is obviote to aK the world the/loctor means^you in this para- 
graph.* He surely cannot mean Glenny ; and really, after ajl the 


* Ww thought so too, w hen we first read the parag]*aph ^ and it is quite 


T 
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papers sent you on forcing asparagus and all other plants, if 
you cannot fierce asparagus without drawing them up/* you 
deserve hard hittit/g. He very properly accounts for this' by 

referring to the wajit of some short guide to the horticultural 
application of vegetable |:)hysiology.” Such a safe guide is now 
no logger wanting; neither is it filled with any thing which a 
gardener may not prove for himself ; but here tne author kindly 
cautions him not tj> apply these rules, excejit in a limited man- 
ner, and by way oP safe experiment, until he fully undlcrstood 
them.’* This is exceeding good advice. 

As the work must soon come into universal uselamong gar- 
deners, and the patrons of gardening, it is needless to quote from 
it in this place: let us therefore content ourselves uy looking 
over the different chapters, and see how far our. old views corre- 
spond with the real correct vieys of the case. I'he young 
reader here must be put in mind of the cofivhiiefit principle to 
w’hich many of the^old gardeners are so ffiuch inured; viz. that 
principles laid down by the finger of science must in many in- 
stances be thrown away on us, and I fear some of us must die in 
our obstinacy* The young beginner must rigidly guard against 
this, and endeavour to prove for himself any doubtful cases 
which may arise in our progress. Dr. Lindley begins with the 
seed, and follows it till it complete the circle of its existence, 
and produces seeds after its kind.” Many kinds of plants do 
not verify this adage, especially the cultivated varieties of fruit 
trees. 

But while it will with certainty become the same species as that in which 
it originated, it does not possess the power of reproducing any peculiarities 
which may have existed in its parent. For instance, the seed of a Green Gage 
plum will gro'lV into^ new individual of the plum species, but it will not pro- 
duce the peculiar variety called the Green Gage, This latter property is con- 
fined to leaf-buds, find seems to be owing to the seed n5t being specially 
organised after the exact plan of die branch on which it grew, but merely 
possessing the first elcjnent^ of such an organisation, together with an inva- 
riable tendency towards a particular kind of deTelopemeiit.’* 

There is a dispositiorT in all plants to deviate from lh?:ir ori- 
ginal types, and the farthe? tliey are removed from their original 
nature, their tendenc;i^ to this variation increases. Tliis has 
hitherto baffled all scientific research ; but the author, as far as 
science can penetrate, explains all the collateral circumstances 
connected^ with every stage of the existence of a pla'ft ; and 
- — 0 — . 

likely ^lat we may have quoted thi^ opinion, and adopted it in some of our 
works. However, having looked over the Encyc. of 6brd., and not been able 
to find such a passage, we applied d> the doctor, who infowned us that the 
sentence does not apply to iis, hut to a paper by Mr. Sabine, in one of the 
early volumes of tUd HortiAdtvml Trai^8actions. (fotwithttanding this, we by 

means pretend that we are not guilty, or rather that we are npt liable to 
have simitar opinions imputed to us. — Cernd. 

» Al .3 
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iBurely no one can contemplate such wonderful mechanism as is 
here laid bare before us, without being struck with astonish- 
ment The spongioles and youngest parts of roots imbibe 
moisture from the soil, and are found to be rich in nitrogen,, 
a gas, a supply of which is ‘‘ indispensable to their healthy 
condition.’^ R^ots have not the power of refusing deleteri- 
ous substances, and may be poisoned in the same manner as 
animals* In the growth of the stem. Dr. Lipdley makes a nice 
distinction between the cellular tissue and woody fibres ; the 
former being the only portion of a plant which grows laterally. 
He propos^, for the sake of simplicity, to call it the horizontal 
system; this latter, which increases by the addition of new tubes, 
he calls the perpendicular system. On the same principle he 
would confine the word h^diridising to the adniixture of species, 
and crossing or cross breeding, to that of varieties. A uni- 
form adherence to this improvement in nomenclature is certainly 
desirable* Mr. HerbeVt suggested another in>pi\)vement, bearing 
on this subject, which has been overlooked by Dr. Lindley and 
others, yet the present confusion in the naming of hybrid pro- 
ductions demands serious attention to it. Mr. Herbert says, 
‘‘ It would very much tend to preclude confusion, if all substantive 
genitive cases were abandoned to cultivators for the distinction of 
their varieties, and the names of all species confined to adjectives.”^ 


• “ Very great confusion is produced by the nursor3'inen giving a Lhtin name 
to every garden seedling, and men of science should set their laces decidedly 
against the practice, which IVt- DeCandollc very inauspiciously sanctioned with 
respect to hybrid plants. Where garden varieties are much multiplied, florist’s 
names ought to be usee!, as with hyacinths, tulips, &c. Hybrid plants which 
are fqund of spontaneous growth in the wild abodes of their jMrents, should 
rank as species marked Hyb. Sp., or spontaneous hybrid ; those of compli- 
cated or uncertain intermixtures in our gardens should be inarkcVl as Variety 
Garden Hybrid. It would very much ttrnd to preclude confusion, if all sub- 
stantive genitive cases were abandoned to cultivators^ for the distinction of 
their varieties, and the names of all species, and permanent local varieties, 
confined to adjectives. With this view 1 venture to alter all the proper names 
adopte(f in this order to an adjective form, writing Galdasiana for Caldasi ; 
and I earnestly press the convenience of this arrangement on the consideration 
of botanists, by which it' may ^be understood at once that B. Caldasiana must 
be a species, or permanent local variety, and that B. Caldasi would designate 
a seminal or h^'brld variety ; and, as it will be vain to urge nurserymen not to 
dignify ^eir productions with Latin names, I wish to request them to confine 
themsems to genitive cases of proper names, names of romance or heathen 
deities, or of substances, as flamma^ instead of flammeus, cbor}& instead of 
ebumeus ; and, if the botanical editt^rs of popular periodical works will attend 
to this suggestion, we shall get rid of the overwhelming confusioi^ which 
garden productions areicreating. At present, in our best botanical catalogues, 
every seedling Camellia japonica, or Hf^peastrum, is dignified with a Latin 
fdjective name ; and the endless garden intermixtures of calcdbiarias fire named 
like the natives of $outh /(merica, verp much to the disadvantage of science 
Cultiv^tor^will have an ample fund of names if all genitives ere given up 
them ; and the change of the few genitives that have beqp used in thd scientific 
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Nothing can be more simple than this; I would earnestly press 
it on the consideration of all those concerned. I hope you will 
attend to it in the next edition of the Hart. BriL^ and in ^ this 
Magazine, as most of these great botanists are quite as tenacious of 
^their antiquated lore hs the lawyers. What, for instance, can be 
more absurd than the terms and superior {Yu\t^ as applied 

by botanists ? Yet if one were to supply propej terms for these, 
botanists would think the world was to be turned upside down ! 

But to return tt)/)iir subject. Let us see how the sap is going 
up and down through all the ramifications of a 3 "ouiTig healthy 
tree. There is nothing in the unanimated creation more beau- 
tiful than this. Nothing so worthy the attention the philo- 
sopher. The principle which guides it was not understood till 
very recently, and some people say we do not even now tho- 
roughly understand it. 

It must have been remarked by afl intelligent objpervers, that in the ma- 
jority of works iippn horticultural subjects, the jiumerous directions given in 
any particular ramification into which the art is susceptible of being divided 
arc held together by no bond of union, and that there is no explanation of 
their connexion with general principles, by which alone the soundness of this 
or that rule of ^^ractice may be tested ; the reader is therefore usually obliged 
to take the excellence of one mode of cultivation and the badness of another, 
upon the good faith of gardening authors, without being put into possession 
of any laws by which they may be judged of betorehand. Horticulture is, by 
these meays, rendered a very complicated subject, so that none but practised 
gardeners can hope to pursue it successfully ; and, like all empirical things, it 
is degraded into a code of peremptorj' precepts.” 

• 

Many of us old gardeners never could understand the circu- 
lation of the vegetable fluid till the appearance of the hot-water 
system, and here we had a complete solution of the theory at 
once. Wherever the fire-heat had most effect, which of course 
was attheliottom of the boiler, there circulation first commenced. 
It is jusf so i» trees. The heat of the sun has^ most power on 
the tenderest parts of the tret?, which are the tender points of the 
shoots, and there sap first flows ; in both cases the vacant 
space left by the circulation is immediately filled up by the next 
particles, and this goes on in beautiful liarmony as long as the 
stimulus is applied. The? leaves let •off the lighter portion of 
the sap, as the cistern at the end oS the pipes lets off the fine 
vapour of the water so essential to healthy vegetation. As the 
lighter portion of the sap escapes by the leaves, the rest gets 
more dense^ and is returning back to form w^ood aiid all the 
o{^er appendages of a tree ; just as the water in the cistern gets 
denser by cooling, and returi^s to the boiler, leaving its sediment 
along the bottom pipe. The bottom of the bbiler has no power, 
like the rootg oF a tree, to dis*bharge the final sediment ; and this 

nomenclature info the form of an adjective, wift produce no inconvenience.” 
\Herb, p. 33.) 

M 4 
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is the only difference between the two systems. But there is 
anothei5 still closer, analogy between them* If you have a close 
boiler and elbow turns at the extremity of your pipes, there will 
be little or no sediment. Just so with a tree or branch. If you 
pull off the leaves as they are. produced,, the circulation keeps on 
as before ; but you will have no formation of wood, buds, &c., 
for want of the proper sediment.'^ * 

The young reader must now turn to Dr. Lindley’s way of ex- 
plaining the circulation, and he will find the i^iibject increasing in 
interest at every succeeding paragraph. Dr. Lindley is evidently 
at home here, and will be sure to detain you till he makes you 
understand the whole of this beautiful process, and every little 
thing about it which is likely to be of any use to you ; if you 
never heard how flowers are formed, this part of the subject will 
be apt toelectrify'^you. You will be astonished, too, to find how 
easy it is to lear^x all this yourself, and you will also wonder 
how he could find out all this ; but these great botanists are al- 
w’ays prying into the ‘secrets of plants, anck^tlicy have glasses 
that would make a little twig as big as a gate post. Hy these 
means they see things that you or I would never think of looking 
after. 

I must now leave yo,u with the doctor, while I see how he 
and the gardeners agree about hybridising. Here the angry critic 
might ask where and w’hen was the theory of vegetable super- 
fcctation “ proved by the most satisfactory course of enquiry ? 

It was first believed in by Mr. Knight; at least he wrote a paper 
on it in one of the early volumes of the Tramacliom of the Flort. 
Soc. The subject of his experiments was the garden pea ; an 
excellent plant as far as the safety of the experiments is con- 
cerned, but an indifferent one to draw conclusions from ; bad it 
not bfeen for the shape of its flowers, guarding the ^style and 
stigma from the intrusion of foreign pollen, it w^uld be as diffi- 
cult to preserve its varieties true as those of the turnip. It is 
not in the nature of things that an ori^nal writer like Mr. 
Knigl>t should be always right in his ci^nclusions. I cannot say 
this part of his views is impossible to be proved*; but I can safely 
say it is the next degree to' it. I was*'smitten with this doctrine 
once, and, after a great tnany fruitless experiments for the last 

.... 4 — — 

* A growing shoot, although divested of its leaves as soon as they are un- 
folded^ will grow as fast, and increase as much in diameter, as another shoot 
with its leaves in full operation, other circumstances being the same ; but. if 
you continue disleafing the second %:eason, there will hardly be any additran 
to the diameter of the^hoot. Disbudding \n this manner the summer’s shoots, 
as they proceed Jin growth, is the simplest mode I know of for reducing the 
strength of an oi^er-luxuriant tree. As Ihtle or none of the pap taken up by 
such shoots is elaborated, it is entirely lost to the general secretion or tlTe 
p^ent tree. By thisrmethod 1 have, in/hree years;* reduedtF healthy vigorous 
young pffir t/ees to the point of starvation.” (Gard, Mag, for <837, p. 203.> 
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twelve years, I am forced to this conclusion, but I art very glad 
the author lends the weight of his name in its favour. 

** We cannot reasonably doubt that a process so simple as that of dusting 
the stigma of one plant vith the pollen of another^ which must be continually 
happening in our gardens, cither through the agency of insects or the currents 
in the air, and which, where it takes place between two varieties allied to 
each t>ther, must necessarily produce a cross ; we canned suppose, 1 say, that 
tlii5 occurs in our crowded gardens and orchards at that time only when we 
perform it artihciallj^ The operation itself, although so simple, consisting in 
nothing more than applying the pollen of one plant to the stigma, of another, 
nevertheless requires to be guarded by some precautions. In the first place, 
it is requisite that the fiower whose stigma is to be fertilised, should be de- 
prived of its own anthers before they burst, otherwise the sterna will be self- 
impregnated, and although superfoetation is not, by any means, impossible, '*^et 
k is not very likely to occur.” * 

This will be the means of turning the attention of many to 
the subject, and the result will be the final settlement of the ques- 
tion. If you j^hink a short notice o^my failures would be of 
any use, I can seiW you the particulars. [We shall be very glad 
to receive them. Hybridising and cross breeding are the manu- 
facturing of the raw material for human use.] 

In the practical portion of the work, or second book. Dr. 
Lindley shows his intimate acquaintaMce with our art, by his 
discrimination in selecting portions from the best authors in the 
Hor^. Vrans.^ Gard. Mag*^ and oilier sources, to prove the 
general principles of vegetable physiology. Every thing doubtful 
he leaves as an “ open (|uestion.” Many useful tables are in- 
troduced to prove how essential bottom heat is. The doctor is 
quite a gardener on this point, and he makes it appear that Mr. 
Knight was by no means against bottom Jieat; and that ** the 
dispute about bottom lieat was not as to the necessity of jt, but 
as to the,manng£ of obtaining it.” 

The chapfljPon atmospherical moisture and temperature is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. This is llie least-understood portion of 
this part of the woPR : DanielPs instruments and writings, and 
Mr, Thompson’s tables»and observations, are here brou^it into 
full requisition. * T^his cjiapter alorys is worth the price of the 
i/ook. Many of the old gardeners npt say much in favour 
of the next cliapter, which is on ventilation. The three following 
chapters are on seed-sowing, seed-saving, and seed-packing, and 
are replete with useful information. T^he essence of the seed- 
packing*char|iter ought to be sent out *to all residents in foreign 
cKmes who are in the habit of sending home seeds* Dr. Lindley 
had# previously published the greatest portion of this chapter, 
and its details ^are well knpwn and appi%ciate(? by scientific 
CpHectors. The five following chapters treat on the different 
modes of propagation. Propagation aftd amelioration are tvo 
^ndi^pansable points in a gardener’s education. The sinentific 
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bearings of all the modes of propagation are’here comprehensively 
detailed, and cannot fail to be of the utmost use to all concerned* 
The next chapter treats on pruning, and must be studied atten- 
tively in connexion with that on transplanting. Ihis subject 
has been more warmly discussed in this Magazine than any other. 
Dr. Lindley says, With regard to pruning plants when trans- 
planted, there ciai be no doubt that it is more frequently in- 
jurious than beneficial.” This is substantially correct, and 
theoretically so. No pruning should take place at the time 
of transplanting; but here natural causes and accidental cir- 
cumstances qften conspire to place theory in the background, 
loiithat case, the next safest way will be to take the guidance 
of successful practice : this the author very sensibly allows. 

The danger,” he sSiys, “ to be feared is, that the perspiration 
of the leaved may be so great as to exhaust the system of its 
fluid contents faster than the' roots can restore them, and in 
careless transplanting this may doubtless happen : in such cases 
it is certainly requisite that some part of the bVanches should be 
pruned away.” To convey the stigma of careless transplanting 
in a less offensive shape, the author might just as well have 
added, and dry climate, which has fully as much of the blame. 
The success of Sir Henry Steuart was certainly owing to the 
moist climate of the South-w'est of Scotland, as you have already 
shown somewhere in this Magazine. No one can say Sir Henry 
was a careless planter, and no one knew better the scientific 
principles which ought to guide the successful planter; yet, with 
all these advantages, and his moist climate in addition, he had 
as many failures in transplanting as nine tenths of our intelligent 
gardeners. Although. Sir Henry had theory on his side, our 
author thought best to take the experience of sufeessffti practice 
for his test. Mr. M‘Nab’s treatise on transplanting is held up 
throughout this part of the work as the surest guide to the 
planter. This, of itself, would prove the integrity of our au- 
thor’s intentions. A treatise from Mr. M^Nab’s pen, on any 
department of gardening, would be wor#h all that the whole race 
of Scotch lairds and baronets could, write on the subject till 
doomsday. « 

I really must apologise for occupying so^’much of your space, 
and yet there are many more chapters to look over ; that on the 
improvement of races I may again refer to, and the last one, which 
is on soil and manures, will repay an attentive perus&I.-^D. i3. 

«i. 

Kingslmry Gardtnst Feb, 7. 1840. 
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Art. II. Vegetable Organography ; or an analytical Description of 
the Organs of Plants* By M. A. P. DeCandolle. Translated by 
Boughton Kingdon. Forming 2 vols. Svo, with numerous plates. 
Part XL and last. 

We have strongly recommended this work from time to time, 
andtwe hare now to congratulate Mr. Kingdon on having brought 
it to a conclusion. The instruction and pleasure which he must 
have experiencq^ in translating it will be an ample compensation 
to him in one sen?e; and we hope the book which he has pro- 
duced will also be successful in a business point of view. Whether 
it is so or not, the public are greatly indebted toiMr. Kingdon 
for the courage he has shown in undertaking the translation, 
and the able and judicious manner in which it is executed. Of 
the merit of the w^ork itself, it would be superflujous to speak. 
The extensive views and enlightQped generalisations of the author 
meet the eye in every page, and carry us alon^ in such a manner, 
that no person faking up the book wduld wish, if possible, to 
lay it down till he had read it through. What is delightful in 
this, and in all M. DeCandolle’s other works, is, that, while he is 
developing me w and original views, and pointing out in what these 
views diflcr from those of preceding botanists, he never once 
deviates in the slightest degree from ad exalted tone of liberality 
and gopd feeling. No opinions held by others are condemned 
as absurd, or wondered at for their inaccuracy ; but all are treated 
with .the same philosophical spirit as if they were merely so 
many appearances or phenomena in plants or animals. How 
different this moral spirit from that of some botanical authors, 
living and dead ! 

As a spccin^en of the work, we wish w^cotlld quote the chap- 
ter on vegetable symmetry, but it is too long, and we therefore 
give thef last ciiapter of the second volume, which contains a 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. 

“ 1st. A plant is ant>rganised and living being, devoid of voluntary motion, 
having neither nerves, niiisc^s, nor a central cavity resembling a stomach, and 
always, or nearly aWays, attached to the soil from which it draws Tts nourish- 
ment. % • 

“ 2d. Plants arc cither wholly, or in a great r»casnre, composed of mem- 
branous Cellules, closed^n all sides, more or less united together, and enclosed, 
at least in their young state, in a membranous cuticle. * Those which are en- 
tirely thus formed bear the name of Cellular Plants. 

“ 3d. Those which are thus formed in part, and which are called Vascular 
Plants, {(resent, besides the cellules, cylindrical tubes which are called Vessels ; 
these are never naked, but always suraounded by cellules. 

0 4th. In vascular plants wc? observe moreover^ — 1st, that the cellules 
and vessels are united in very different degrees, §o as figpquently to leave 
between them empty spaces, callbd Intercellular Passagq^ ; 2d, that besides 
•the pdrely membranous vessels, there are bodies rolled spirally, and endowed 
with great elasticity, vahich are qglled Tracffeae; 3^, that their cutide is 
► pierced (at* least in almost every part exposed to the air I with pores or 
Stomata, which apjipar to be evaporating organs. 
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** 5th. The cellules are endowed with the faculty of uniting; together, of 
absorbing the moisture around them, and probably of contracting and dilating. 
They are round, or more or less elongated ; the former enclose the feculent, 
mucilaginous, or resinous matters which they have elaborated, of which the 
latter contain little or none. The round ones form the parenchyma ; the long 
ones (by themselves in cellular plants, united with vhc vessels in vascular ones,) 
compose the fibres or nerves. 

“ 6th. The passages between the elongated cellules, or the vdSsels, appear 
eminently to serve for carrying the lymph, i. e. the as yet unelaborated watery 
juices. Those which are formed among tlie round cellules contain the more 
stagnant juices. i '' 

“ 7th. The vessels, whatever their form, seem eminently intended to contain 
air or gas, and are true aerial canals, at least in the ordinary course of vege- 
tation. / 

8th. Certain particular points of the surface of plants, and especially of 
vascular ones, are more eminently endowed with the faculty of absorbing water. 
They are called Spongio.'es, and are situated at the extremity of roots, at 
the top of the s/yle, and on the surface of seeds. 

“ 9th. Dilatations of the intercellular passages, or, in certain cases, rup- 
tures of the cellules, dkuse irregular cavities in the interior of the tissue. 
These receive the name of Ai^, Cavities when filled with air, pr of Kcceptacles 
of proper Juice when they contain an elaborated juice. < 

" 10th. Glands or glandular surfaces are some of them conjposed only of 
cellular tissue, others of cellular tissue and vessels ; both secrete special juices, 
but the first appear (at least in certain floral organs) to be cxcremcntitial, and 
the second recrcmentitial. 

“ 1 1th. The surface of plants exposed to the air is often invested with 
Hairs, which are prolongations formed of projecting cellules. Some of these 
hairs are protecting organs for the surface.s ; the others the supports canals 
of excrementitial glands. They are always situated upon the nerves, whilst 
the stomata are always upon the parenchyma. 

“ 12th. A vascular plant, considered lengthways, is composed of two bodies 
opposed by their bases (stem and root), and which grow in a contrary direction 
to one another. Their point of junction is called the Neck. 

“ 13th. The body which descends, or the Hoot, elongates indefinitely by its 
extremity alone; doej. -not .become green by the action of the sun, except at 
its extremity ; bears neither leaves nor flowers, and serves t6 fix tke plant in 
the groiind, and to draw up its nourishment. 

“ 14th. The body, which rises upwards, or the Stem, clod^atcs throughout 
its w'hole length till the period when it ccaso-: to grow, unless by the devclope- 
ment of a body resembling itself (branch), and which is crafted upon it. It 
becomes green on exposure to the light throughout *i«B wnolc length, at least 
in its young state, bears leaves and flowers, and tragsniits to them the nutriment 
absorbed by the roots. , 

“ 15th. The stem of vascular plants is sometibies cylindrical, composed of 
a single 83'stem (the Woo(|y Bo<Jy), which increases by the dcvelopement of 
new fibres internally ; sometimes conical and compoted of two systems (the 
Woody Body and Bark), which increase in diameter by means of layers, 
which are developed upon the surface of each of these systems which is in 
contact with the other system. ,,To the first the name of Endogens is given, 
to the latter that of Exogens. The structure of the root of *eaclf class is 
similar to that of the stem. • « 

16th. The stem of ^ascular plants is fulnished laterally with appendicplar 
organs, which seeip forme^ by the expansion of one or more fibres. 

“ 17th. These appendicular organs, although very different from one another 
in their appearances and uses, seem, however, entirely identical ifi their original 
nature. * 1 •! 

“‘Those which are already formed in tfte embryo, bear the name of Coty- 
ledons ,01^ Sehd-leaves ; those which are produced immediately aftcrW'ar as 
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Primordial LcaTes. The following bear simply the name of Leaves. Those 
which immediately surround the flower receive the name of Bracts, and the 
flower itself is composed of several verticils of appendicular organs,, much 
modified. 

“ 18th. The appendicular organs perform, according to their position and 
mode of developement, *seacral didereut functions, of which tne principal 
are : — 

lit, That of nourishing organs, as the cotyledons and leaves ; 

**. 2 ( 1 , That of protecting organs, as the scales of buds,1[>ract8, sepals, petals, 
carpels in their last stage ; 

** 3d, That of fruL%i(yiiig organs, as the stamens, and the carpels, during the 
first stage of their existence. Several partake of both of these fiAictions. 

“ 19th. The nourishing appendicular organs are, at their origin, alternate in 
endogenous plants, called also, for this reason, Monocotyledons ; opposite or 
vcrticillate in Kxogens, called also Dicotyledons. In the course of their 
developement, those of Endogens always remain alternate or a|)iral, those of 
Exogens may either remain in their primitive state, or take a spiral disposition. 

** 20th. The appendicular organs which compose the flowers are, in both 
classes, disposed in concentric verticils ^ the innermost are sometimes spiral. 

“ 21st. The protecting appendicular organs hold a ifiiddle station, in form, 
sizc^olour, and often also m position, betweei^ the two other classes ; and 
wemequcntly see*th%m metamorphosed, either into organs decidedly nourish* 
ing, or more rarely into fructifying ones. 

“ 22d. The appendicular organs are generally composed of a petiole and 
limb, but one yf them may be wanting. The Petiole, which is the bundle of 
fibres not as yet disunited, has its fibres longitudinal ; the Li||^, which is the 
part formed by the expansion of the fibres, luis them more or less diverging* 
These fibres of the limb, or Nerves of leaves, are generally curved in Endogens, 
and separate at angles more or less acute in Exogens. 

“ 23d. •The nerves of enrvi-nerved leaves converge towards the apex, or 
diverge from a middle bundle. I'hose of anguli-nerved ones arc pinnate, pal- 
mate, or pedate ; but the portions of the limb of the three last classes are 
penni-nerved, so that this form seems essential to the leaves of Dicotyledons. 

“ 24th. The leaves of Dicotyledons arc the only ones which have been 
seen, either composed of joints or leaflets, or fornished with lateral stipules. 

** 25th. Germs, or the undeveloped rudiments of jjcw individuals, appear 
able to arisy froin^ll parts of the surface ; but there are certain points where 
they are developed in preference, such as the axils of the appendiculai» organs, 
and the c»tremitif«B of the fibres of their limbs. ^ 

** 26th. The germs which are placed in the axils of the appcndiculur organs, 
along the stem or petiole, may be developed by the action of the nutritive 
forces alone. Tiiosn w^vich are situated at the extremity of the lateral fibres 
of the limb, almost always require (except* in Briophyllum), in ord|:r to be 
developed, a particular operiRion called LWundution. • 

“ 27th. The germs which^are developed without fecundation most fre- 
quently arise united to the mother plant without having proper envelopes, and 
without shooting out royts : they then form* bran(!hes. Some separate when 
they are furnished with a tubercule or store of nutriment : they then form 
separate individuals, and produce roots. 

“ 28th. Every stem or branch can shoot out adventitious roots. In Dico- 
tyledonous trees, these spring from the lentic^Is ; every branch, furnished with 
tj^em, or capable of producing them, may easily be separated from the mother 
plant, and form a distinct being. • * 

‘^29th. The germs which are developed by fecundation are always coA- 
tained in a closed envelope, furnis|}ed with the rudiiRents of% root and appen- 
diculai; organs* They receive the name of Embryos. • 

•30th. Tln^junfecundated germs perpetiii|tc the varieties of the mother 
^plant ; the embryos only* retain the characters of racesCir species. • 

** 3kst. The appendicular organs which immediately surround the flowers. 
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or the bracts, hardly ever hare leafibuds developed in their axils » *^8 is still 
more seldom the case in the appendicular organs which compose the tiowers. 

“ 32dv The buds^ or germs, which are developed into branches, are often 
protected in their young state by scales, ^ich are nothing but the outermost 
appendicular organs of the youn^ brancn^nodified by their position. 

** 33d. The flower, in which is the apparatus destined for the fecundation, 
is a kind of terminal bud, formed of verticillate appendicular organs, the 
outermost of which act the part of protecting organs, the innermost of ajxual 
ones ; but they are ^capable of changing their office, by being transformed 
either into leaves, or from one into another. 

‘‘S^th. In the modifications or transformations of thc'appcndicular organs, 
each is only usually converted into the nature of the verticil which follows or 
precedes it in the order of developenient or position. The first phenomenon, 
which is the mo^st frequent, has received the name of Ascending, or Direct, 
Metamorphosis, and the second, that of Descending, or Retrograde, Metamor« 
pbosis. % 

“ 35th. The flower, being formed of verticillate organs, is necessarily ter- 
minal with regard toi the pedicel, at least when the pedicel is not prolonged 
beyond it, as happens accidentally in certain proliferous flowers. 

3Gth. Pedicels neiti* one another, and composing the same inflorescence, 
are disposed after three syst^ins : — 1st, the outer or lateral ones are ^vc- 
loped first, and the flowering proceeds indefinitely in a f jntripetal order; 2d, 
the central one, w^hich is necessarily terminal, flowers first, and the flowering 
proceeds in a centrifugal ortler ; 3d, these two laws are combined, the one 
affecting the general axis, the other the lateral branches. ^ 

“ 37th. Th^uinber of verticils in phanerogamous flowers is usually four ; 
but it may varj% being cither less when one is absent or united to the neigh- 
bouring one, or more when one is composed of several verticils or similar 
rows. 

“ 3Sth. The almost universal disposition of the pieces of each terticil or 
row, is that of being alternate with those of the preceding verticil or row. 

“ 39lh. The number of pieces of each floral verticil is generally three in 
Monocotyledons, and five in Dicotyledons. 

“ 40th. All the caiilinary, and especially the appendicular, parts of plants 
are capable of being united together, especially during their infancy ; the union 
is a distinct phenoiiij^pon^froiri the graft; it is the more easy in proportion as 
the nature of the organs is more analogous ; it takes the name pf Cohesion 
when ifr comes between similar organs, and Adhesion wlien they are different. 
The different degrees of adhesion of similar organs, or ij* the parts of the 
same organ, determine either its integrity, pr the divisions or indentations of 
most organs. 

41st. All the caulinary or appendicular parts ar^ cajcable, when they are 
filiform, ^f expanding into limbs ; and, when naturally in the form of a limb, 
of presenting a cylindrical appearance. They in&y also, within certain limits, 
put on forms, sixes, texture, colours, and even ^notions and positions, varying 
in different points of the same individual or analogous ones ; this constitutes 
the Degenerations or met£norpfj(oses of organs. 

42d. All the appendicular organs, verticillate** or spiral, are capable of 
presenting multiplications of number, both in the increase in the number of 
the verticils or spires, or in the increase in that number of the pieces in each 
of the systems. » * . i 

" 43d. All the organs of plants are susceptible of being abortive, eiti\er 
wholly or in part, and, consequently, of prc;senting single rudiments, or leaving 
-finpty spaces. * ^ ^ 

“ 44tn. All thC- irregulkritics observed in,^he symmetry of verticillate organs, 
and especially in that of flowers and fruits, appear to result from on^ of the 
causes mentioned in the fou<' preening paragraphs^ or froqi^the combination 
of •several of them. ‘ * 

**^45th» Iiupaiticular, the unity or solitariness of the verticillale organs caif^ 
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only exist by the abortion of those which ought to complete the vertici], or 
spire, or by the union of several. 

" 46th. The fruit is formed by the Carpels, which may be free, or cohere 
together, or adhere to neighbouring parts. 

** 47th. As the two ^argins of each carpellary leaf can hear ovules, the 
solitariness of the seed in li carpel, free or unit^ to others, can only re^lt 
from an abortion. 

^Bth. The embryo must be considered as the dcvclopement, by fecundation, 
of *a germ situated at the extremity of one of the lateral fibres of the carpel- 
lary leaf. 

49th. Cryptogameus plants present, in their organisation, only partial indi- 
cations of symmetry, which, in the present state of the science, ifl'e not suffi- 
cient to enable us to recognise the laws. We cannot affirm, particularly, 
whether there is fecundation in all Cryptogamous plants, or* whether several 
arc not reproduced by unfccundated germs.*’ 


Art. III. leones Plantarum; Figures, 'milh briej" descriptive 
Characters and Remarks, of nem or rare Plants selected from the 
Author's Ilerhauum. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D.y 
&c. Part VI. ^8vo, 48 plates. London, 1840. 

We hail, with much satisfaction, the continuation of a work 
that is likeiy to add so much to our botanical inf^mation, and 
thank the author for his liberality in ojjiening to us the treasures 
of his unrivalled herbarium ; making us not only acquainted 
with the more rare and curious plants, but, by exhibiting some 
of the most showy of these novelties, exciting in all naturalists 
and mnateurs a desire of adding them to their collections. The 
plates, which are numerous, are got up in a very superior style ; 
and the accuracy of the botanical details cannot for a moment 
be doubted. Those which will probably gijjye hardy ligneous 
species are but two : viz. 1. Ceaiiothus papillosus Tor. et G;*., a 
native oj* Califyrnia ; “ a very distinct and well-marked !?pecies, 
with blue flowers, abounding in resinous exudations, which emit 
a fragrant smell; and which will, no doubt, when introduced, 
be a formidable* riMri to the much admired Geanothus azureus. 
2. .^m^gdaluS glandulq^a, a native of Texas, and remarkable for 
its “ very downy foliage and calyx,” and for “ the glands which 
terminate every one of fhe serratures in the obtuse apex to the 
leaves.” The great value of the ^roygdaleae in our gardens 
will repay all the trouble incurred in introducing new and dis- 
tinct species, decking, as they do, the path of spring with lovely 
and cheerful blossoms. • 

• The other ligqjpus species (jiesci'ibed are about nine ; many 
of^which will, no aoubt, in% few years, leryi their aid to beau- 
tify our green-houses and conservative wa\ls. One of the hand- 
.sqmost is Hibbert/a virgata; a small shrub, *^wnth the branches 
‘Attenuate and»virgat^, densely clothed \iiith fascicles of leaves, not 
inaptly resembling those of the larch. The flowers large hnd 



hamSsome, yellow^ nestled} as it were» aoioi^ Ae leav^" 
plant, wli^n introduced, will form a good ^mpanion to CairotHietf 
CunqinghamA TetracarpaeVi lasminnica, a new and 
beautiful little cumoniaceous shrub, found near the source ^ 
Meander, or Western River, in Vaq D!emen*s Land. Three 
closely allied species of Bes^ckia are described, which, we Jjave 
no doubt, would Uand well on a conservative wall ; and /-acci- 
nium Imrdyi, from the mountains of Dominica. This plant. 
Dr. Hooker says, is one of the most remarkable species of tbf 
genus with which I am acquainted. Of the present plant, the 
firm coriaceous leaves are, in one specimen in my possession, 
5 in. long ; but the most remarkable feature in the plant is its 
extremely thick corollas, so thick and firm that they are difficult 
to dissect, even with & very sharp knife.’’ We hope soon to see 
these plants' introduced to our gardens. The other plants 
figured are all herbaceous. Among the more remarkable are : 
'Lawrencia spicata, from Van Diemen’s Land, belonging to^ihe 
natuial order Afalvacem, but very different fronc^ any plant of that 
order we ever saw. Dr. Hooker says, ** I am quite unable to 
point out any genus of the order to which it is he»*e referred, 
with which Da habit it has any close affinity.” Morostachys ca* 
pituta, a most remarkable Brazilian grass, which attains to a 
considerable height, climbing among, and supporting itself on, 
the branches of the shrubs among which it grows.” ifubus 
Gqnn/d/i?^, a small bramble which belongs to the same ^roup 
with 22. arcticus. Mr. Gunn says, “ From its growing where 
snow covers the ground a considerable part of the winter, and 
where the clintate is at all seasons very cold, I tlikik it would 
succeed well .in y#»-jr /•ountry, and be an agreeable addition to 
your list of esculent fruits.” Many of the othcr^plants figured 
and described would prove valuable additions to $^ur flower-bor- 
ders during the summer^ treated as amiuals : and some few might 
even stand ouf wiiitei’s among tlie herbaceous giants. We can 
but tiiank Sir W. J. Hooker for the clearnes*^ and accuracy of his 
descripEipns and figure^, and, for the ^ake of those who taka 
in the work, notice a slight error that ,has taken place in num- 
bering the plates. 276., Tiifblium maerbealyx, ought to^e 
No. 285. ; and be, placed as such. This is' a small error, easily 
set right when ihle worje is bound up. A caryophyllaceous plant 
is also wrongly numbered. fV. A. M. 


Art. IV. A <if British Ferns* By Edward Newman, F.L.S. 

8 VO, pp, 104, numerous wood'ems. London, 1840. 

J Hjs is a book ^hat niust be acceptable, both to the botanist 
am^teiar, for its extreme accuracy, and for the great, carer^ 
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that Mr. Newman has taken in fif^ring and describing the va- 
rieties*6f many of the species from bis own observation ; fbr^ not 
content with seeing them in a natural state, the author has trans- 
planfted them to his pwn garden, and noted them in all their 
changes, author, having stated very clearly bis method of 

cul tilting the different species, says : I have pressed fronds 
from the same root for three successive years, an«l have found 
variations abund^tly adequate to the establishment of species 
quite* as distinct as^iany of those in the English Flora; and 1 
consider all that cultivation, as 1 have explained it, can accom- 
plish for any plant is, to hasten or delay those changes to nsohich 
that plant is by nature liable; it cannot increase or diminish the 
number of actual species.’’ We fully concur in this remark; 
and only add, that, had this been attended to before, there could 
not have been so much confusion. among the species" of ferns as 
there has hitherto been. The author also says (p. S.) that, 
henceforward, in the veins of a new fern will be sought the 
characters which snail decide its genus.” This is one of the best 
modes possible for determining genera, and w^e bojie, j^uth Mr. 
Newman, thajt it wilt soon become general ; affording, as it does, 
a method of making out the genus of a barren frond, which is 
not always easily done ; and will, no doiibt, throw much light on 
fossil ferns, where the fruclideation is oftei^ so much injured as 
frequentlj^ to be useless. The descriptions are very full, and 
with as little technicality as possible, which renders it a valuable 
present to the lady botanist. A good number of localities are 
given for each species, which will give collectors an opportunity 
of getting specimens from the different places mentioned, many 
of them varying exceedingly in different lorjfttlfes, and thus de- 
termining s\ill Further whether they ought to rank as species or 
varieties. • The Jllustrations are very accurate and.original, being 
all taken from nature, and drawn on the wood by the author. In 
short, the illustrayoiis^are so clear, and the descriptions so cor- 
rect, that no persons studying the vegetable productions of Brn 
tain should be without tinis book. The cultivator will find it 
available for the numerous excellent remarks on the culture of 
ferns, raising them from seeds, or growing them on Mr. Ward’s 
system ; and, as a ferifery is a desideratum in all. good gardens, 
no gardener ought to be without it. •— W. A. M. 


Art. V. The Journal of the EnfLUli Agricultural Society. Part III. 
^ 8vo, plates and woodcuts. Londoi^ 184*0.,^ 

Jt; is*clear, •from this publication, that the landed proprietors 
of lEngland artf ht lastf determined to make the most of theiv 
^840. ^ March. n 
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estates, by the only way in which this can be done, viz. by im- 
proving the agriculture practised on them. There are some 
excellent articles in the present part; and perhaps the most va- 
luable is one by Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., ^entitled Experimental 
Inquiry on Draught in Ploughing. Our countrymen in the 
North will be not a little astonished to find that there is a plough, 
of English origin and construction, and with one wheel (!), 
which is easier drawn, and makes a better furrow than the most 
improved form of Scotch ploughs sent out^liy Messrs. Drum- 
mond of Stirling, in the proportion: trial 1., of 14* to J9j; 
trial 2., of ^3 to 51 : trial 3., of 1 1 to 174 ; and trial 4., of 23 
to 34. The implement is called Hart^s improved Berks One- 
wheeled Plough. We cannot spare room to go into details, 
but we most stro/igly recommend the article to all Scotch farm- 
ers and baififis. The great fault of us Scotchmen is, our strong 
prejudices in favotir of whoever or whatever is Scotch ; so general 
and powerful are iheseoprejudices, that, when a Scotch bailifi'or 
farmer first conies to England, he generally nnds nothing good 
there in^he way of 'agriculture, but what corresponds with what 
he has seen in Scotland ; making no allowance fot; difference of 
climate and other circumstances. We do not say that there are 
not many exceptions among the more enlightened Scotch bailifls 
and stewards ; we merely assert that this is the general feeling. 
Nothing will tend so much to obliterate every jirejudice of this 
kind, as English proprietors taking up the subject of agriculture, 
and experimenting and thinking for themselves. How incom- 
parably more rational, useful, and honourable, to be occupied, as 
Mr. Pusey has been, iit superintending experiments, and after- 
w'ards giving an-c^coount of them and reasoning on them, than 
in fgx-hunting or shooting; mere relics of the occupations of 
barbarous times, and which, with the progreits of sr^ciety, will 
as completely disappear from Uie catalogue of gentlemanly 
amusements, as bear-beating, badger-drawing, and the other 
brutalities which once held place amongst Ihem ! 

Tim part of the Journal now before us is by far the best that 
has yet appeared; containing, as it fjoes, a number of papers, 
scientific, experimental, and practical. We cannot help recom- 
mending the articles on subsoil-ploughing, and on thorough- 
draining, though the subject occupied a considerable part of the 
preceding number. One excellent feature in this Journal is, that 
there is not a single paper in it, nor even a foot-nottf, that has not 
the authority of a real name appended. 
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Art. VI. The Surveyor^ Engineer^ and Architect ; or^ London 
Monthly Journal of the Physical and Practical Science^* By a 
Committee of Practical Surveyors, Engineers, and Architects, of 
much Experience, and in active Employment. Robert Mudie, 
Literary Conductor! Ko. 1. 4to, pp. 24, one steel engraving, and 

some woodcuts. London, 1840. 

f 

The preliminary address enlarges on the influence wSicli the surveyor and 
the engineer have had in promoting civilisation, by explorijig new countries, 
by planning and eAcyting iniprovcinents upon the great scale, with know« 
ledge of all the circumstances, and for national objects. Such objects, and 
sucli means brought to the execution of them in the best, the most useful, 
the most elegant, the most durable, and, at the same time, the cheapest man- 
ner, form the joint province of surveyors, engineers, and architects ; but it is 
not always possible, neither is it necessary, though it were po^ible, to draw 
the lines of demarcation between them, and assign to each his department. 

The following principle, which next occurs, deserves the especial attention of 
the gardener, and on it is founded our practice of occasionally introducing 
subjects not directly horticultural : — • 

“ In so far as manual operations are concerned, there must be a division of 
labour in those higlug* branches of art, as well iS in branches w'hich are more 
liumble ; but the division of labour is one thing, and a good ; while the divi- 
sion of knowledge and thought is another thing, and an evil.” (p.^.) 

The first article is on the Reform Club-House, of the front^Ievation of 
which there is a very iuuulsome steel engraving. Some of the critical re- 
marks given under this article are good ; but others are, as we think, in bad 
taste. We give first an example of the latter 

“ The Union [clul)-hoiise] is at once poor, patched up, and tawdry, entirely 
out of kfe[)ing, being plain even to meanness in some respects, finical in 
others, Tlie United Service has so far more consistency, in as much as its 
arcliitccturc is very poor throughout. It may be called Italian, because it 
cannot be de scribed as being of any other style ; but, then, it is Italian in the 
last stage of consumption : the styles is thoroughly impoverished and enfeebled; 
and its spirit and gusto arc there quite evaporaH;d.’* (p. (>•) And, again: — 

“ Take care to roast the ends of your pig we!I£V says the cookery book, 
“and the piiddlft will roast itself;” so, too, in TffSufbcture, be careful to 
fitudy diligently all those points, whether of niinutim or not, which others are 
in the hallit of u^ferlookiiig, localise you cannot very well, through sheer 
heedlcssnesB, neglect what youare^ware the merest novice* in the art instantly 
directs his attention to. As it appears to ns, it is in following such maxims, 
that the' secret of ^r. JJarry’s gcnerall}*^ acknowledged superiority in great 
measure lies ; not entirely, because there must be the feeling for art, which 
stimulates to that industry, iff which all the faculties arc cheerl’ully devoted to 
the task ; and indi&try of thijs nobler kim^ be it observed, is very different 
from plodding diligence, which, satisfied with doing the ‘ passably well,’ is un-c 
ambitious of the ‘ better.^” (p. 6.} • * 

On the other hand, the following passage is an exaipple of judicious cri- 
ticism, and such as, unlike our first quotation, will be understood both by 
the general reader and the architect. Comparing the Reform Club-Ilouse 
with Whitehall, the critic says : Though both are Italian in style, they 
bl^long to very different schools, and are designed upon very different prin- 
ciples. In the one, the introduction of two moderate-sized orders occasions 
whsR ought to be principal, namely, the columns and Entablatures, to appear 
rather insignificant, both in relatipn to the space ^ver wh9bh they are scat- 
tered, and theavinclows likewise; while as decorative accessories they are too 
much, as essent^ parts of the structure theymre not enough. In propor- 
^on to the entire mass, tfic upper ciftabiature looks puify and inefficient ; well 
enough adapted to that particular division of the elevation, bitf net to the 
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wholes Altogether, such an application of the orders, to say nothing of the 
ij^ects of detail, produces a ciryness and littleness of manner, precisely the 
reverse of the character of classical architecture. In this new club-house by 
Mr. Barry, on the contrary, and the remark applies also to his former one, 
instead of the composition being cut up into distinct divisions, finishing and 
then commencing again, it is made to form one consistent ensemble, crowned 
by a magnificent cornicione, proportioned, not to a part, but to the whole ; 
while sufficient decoration, in other respects, is derived from essential feahires 
and members, windows, string-courses, &c., which are allowed to display 
themselves with a boldness and effect hardly attainable where windows are 
introduced between straggling columns, the result ge.qeially being, that the 
design loolOs rather confused and crowded up than rich. Here wc perceive 
both richness and simplicity : the windows arc very properly treated as 
indispensable fe^itures, not as indifferent ones, or what it would be desir- 
able, if possible, to get rid of, but as important in the design, equally necessary 
in themselvesp and valuable as regards decoration. Neither do we here meet 
with tha*t very offensive disparity of eharacter in regard to them, which is 
frequently allowed to- take place, where no consistency of style is kept up 
between the windows on different floors, but the lower ones are positively 
mean and poor, in comparison with the others ; not only without dressings or 
architraves, but without that degree of finish they are susceptible of as aper- 
tures in a basement, whether that part of the elevation be rusticated or 
plain.” (p.7.) 

The rern^ing articles are : on Architectural Competitions ; Stove for the 
new Houses of Parliament ; FVessure of Earth against sustaining Walls ; pro- 
jected Tunnel through the Alps ; Branch Railroads ; Remarks on measuring 
the Angle subtended between two Base Lines ; great Care necessary in building 
Arches ; the Oscillating Steam-engine ; Mr. Telford’s Scale of Proportions for 
Bridges on the Highland Roads; Suspension Railway; Lock-Gates of the Thames 
and Medway ; Canal at Rochester, by Mr. Collier ; the Coal Fields of'Belgium ; 
French Academy of Sciences ; Navigation of the Medina ; the Maidenhead 
Bridge on the Great Western Railway ; Adam’s Patent Railway Carriage? ; New 
Soldering Apparatus ; the recent Land Slip in Dorsetshire ; Railway Intelli* 
gence ; Miscellaneous Facts and Remarks ; and List of Patents granted during 
January. 

The tunnel through tlie^lps is projected by M. Volta, an engineer of talent 
and experience. It Ts to pass through the Splugen, and the tinpe estimated 
for its completion is 30 years. Possibly an open cutting might be completed 
in less time ; becau^se the two sides of the mountain might formed into two 
inclined plains for a certain width, and tlyis thousands of men set to work 
instead of hundreds ; but the expense would be greater, and the road would 
require to be arched over after all, to prevent its btvng choked up by snow. 
The Splugen once penetrated by a tunnel, the practice will, doubtless, be 
imitated in other parts of the world, from which advantages in the way 
of intercommunication will occur, the bare cont^emplation'of which is sublime. 
How much better for nations to incur immense debts in this way, than in wars 
of aggrandisement I “ Half th^ expense of one of the great battles which 
were fought during |he late war, for objects of smalt importance, as compared 
with the Splugen tunnel, would complete the works, and leave for those who 
promoted tnem a far more noble monument, than ever was obtained by even 
the most illustrious of warriors.^’ (p. 13.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art* L DomeHic Notices* 

ENGLAND. 

ijEDAB of Lebanon, its Varieties, — In walking through the park at Garn^. 
stone, a tew days since, 1 was much struck with the great variety of cltoacter 
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observable in a grove of tbe Cedrus Libani. In some individuals the young 
branches spread out more or less horizontally, while in others Ihe head 
assumes a compact and almost a conc-iike form ; they likewise vary greatly in 
tint, some being of a dead cypressdike hue, and others of a much brighter 
shade. Some of the tree^ also, grow much more freely than others in the 
same soil and situation. — J. B, W. Jan. 14-. 1840. 

R^homorpha subtcrrafiea Pers. (Enc^c, of Plants, p. 1038.) — A very sin- 
gular and rare fungus was lately found in a well in B!lck Street, Hertford, 
attached to the under surface of aii oaken slab. Some account of it was given 
us by our esteemed Hertford correspondent, Mr. Wilds, and we have since 
seen the specimen on 19k*. Lindley’s table, at the Horticultural Society’s llooms. 
The most remarkable circumstance attending this fungus is, its strong resem- 
blance in external appearance to ordinary roots, and by which all the species of 
these interesting plants are peculiarly characterised ; a resemljiance so strong, 
that some botanists have described many of them as being merely the deformed 
roots of flowering plants. The analogy, however, is^very supcrncial, "for, on a 
careful observation, it is evident from their peculiar piode of ramification, 
from their occasional anastomosis, and, lastly, from the absendb of spongioles 
at their extremities, that the branched of these very curious plants have no 
very close resemblance to yoots ; and, on a more minute investigation, it is 
found that these roo^shaped ramifleations posseAs a structure differing essen- 
tially from that of tile roots of both exogenous and endogenous plants ; that 
they contain no woody fibre, nor any of the modifications of vasiform tissue, 
so invariably present in each individual of these two great classes of the vege- 
table kingdom ,• but that they consist entirely of cellular tissue, elongated into 
extremely fine filaments in the white clastic axis, but of a coarser and more 
condensed character in the dark brown ineiastic^and fragile integument. 

Like others of the funjgaceous tribes, the plants belonging to this genus 
increase the addition of new filamentous tissue deposited in their interior, 
and the function of reproduction is accomplished by means of sporiiles 
developed at irregular intervals (not in indefinite situations or thalli, as in 
lichens,* &c.) in this internal filamentous tissue, the sporules being ultimately 
emitted in vast numbers by the rupture of the integument by which the stems 
are surrounded. The situations in which such dehiscences have occurred, in 
the specimen just discovered, appear to be indicated by the presence of nume- 
rous small tufts of brownish filaments attached to thtT Vernal surface of the 
main stem Of the* plant. Like many of the fungi, the rhizomorphs|s affix 
themselves |o orgii^ matters undergoing decomposition, rather than to organ- 
ised beings in a living state : moreover, they generally vegetate in a pendent 
position, in moist and cool situatiofks, and shunning assiduously the action of 
the solar rays ; hen<;p, in dark mines, in wells, in clefts of rocks, &c., or in 
the hollow trunks of decaying trees, especially those of the willow tribe. 
This genus is farther remarkaiile for the luminous properties possp^sed by, 
perhaps, all its included species ; many of them emit a phosphorescent light of 
great intensity, sufficiently powerful to enahief a person to read or write ; and, 
in one instance recorded by Nces von Esenbcck, this property was observed 
to be retained, in a specimen kept in a bottle, for nine days after its separation 
from its natural attachments. It may be remarked, that* no luminosity has 
been observed in the specimen which has occasioned these remarks ; but it 
should be stated that none was sought for till seven days after its discovery. 
By far the *gredtcr number of these plants, hitherto known to us, have been 
di^overed on the Continent, in the mines of Sweden and Germany; indeed, it 
has ^en been stated that they are ^ever found in England. Some of /the 
specif attain a length of many hundred feet, and vegt^ate so luxuriantly, that 
the roofs, walls, and pillars of the mines in which they are found are entirely 
co>regi;d ^vith thSr branches ; the brilliant light which they emit, often dazzling 
and enchanting the behoUcr, conv^ting the aark ain^l gloomy aspect qf 
t^e subterranean passages into a splendid scene of grandeur aniLmagni- 
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licence. From the anatomical and physiological characters of these various 
species of llhizomorpha, it is evident that Linnaeus was perfectly justified in 
placing them amongst the cryptogamous, or flowerlcss, plants ; a division cor- 
responding nearlv to the Cellulares, or Acrogens, of natural systems : but the 
exact position which this genus ought to occupy ijp the scale has been a fertile 
subject of dispute ; in illustration of it may be mentioned, that Ilhizomorpha 
subterr^nea itself was placed by Linnseus among the lichens, and desig:^ated 
Zrichen radicifdrniis. ' And although these curious and highly interesting pro- 
ductions of vegetable creation have, by succeeding botanists, been elevated to 
the rank of a distinct genus, still their precise relation! of affinity to other 
genera of cellular plants have not been satisfactorily fisccrtaincd, even at the 
present day. 

The specimen alluded to in the foregoing observations has been presented 
by Mr. 11. li. STiillitoe, of University College, London, to Dr. Lindiey, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in that College ; to the botanical museum of which csta- 
blLshment it will, from its extreme rarity, form a most desirable and valuable 
acquisition. {Hertford Reformer, Oct. 19. 18.‘i9.) 

State of Knotuledge of the Middting Classes^ in a Village in Suffolk. — You can 
hardly suppose how ignorant some of tlicm arc of everything beyond the pre- 
cincts of the village. 1 have induced a few to belong to a Friendly Society, 
instead of the usual potdiouse club, and I mean that they should come to the 
Kectory once a quarter, and spend a quiet evening witn me, when I propose 
to teach them draughts and chess, two games they bad never heard of. I 
think that by teaching a few, I form so many centres of instruction by which 
others pick up a little. Now that I am become a constant resident, 1 pro|)ose 
confining my lectures to once per month, at least to one subject per month, for 
I shall occasionally have torepjat them. Next Tuesday my subject is “ Quartz 
and Glass.’* — J, SvjH,^ 1839. 


Art. II. Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

The Winter General Meeting of this Society was held on Thursday the 
5th December, 1839* ‘5.\^ 

The secretary. Dr. Neill, stated that several intcrestiil{^ communications 
had opiate been made to the Society; and, in particular, he read a portion 
of a horticultural ctour, made by Mr. M‘Nab, the .snperiii^cndant of the gar- 
den, during the month of October last ;♦ a letter from Mr. Anderson, Mary- 
ficlcl, on striking cuttings while still attached to the live plant, by partially 
dividing the stem and surrounding it with damp hypifum*lnoss ; a description 
of a new epiphyte pot, a specimen of the pot, containing a fine plant of Stan- 
hopes iiftlgnis, being placed on the table; and a letter Irom M. Rene Lange- 
lier of the Clarendon Nurseries,* Jersey ; with report by Mr. M‘Nah, relative 
to a splendid collection ^of pejirs sent to the meeting by that eminent nur- 
seryman. This was an important communicatioi^. It appears that about 
twenty of the kincki were previously in the Society’s Garden, but at least a 
dozen were new to it. Of these novelties, grafts will soon be procured, they 
having been proffered by the Jibcral cultivator. The new pear called Van 
Mons Leo .i le Cl ere was found to be melting, and of musky 'fiav6u. Some 
of the stewing pears were of uncommon size ; a specimen of the Double- 
ficur weighing 1 lb. 4 oz. ; and a Cadnlactl lb. 1 oz. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that, amon^g the fi^sert pears, the Duchesse d’Angouleme, from hope- 
toun Garden, was consiacrably larger than^that from Jersey, although the latter 
was more mellow' and of richer flavour. * . ^ 

The show of Scottish petirs and apples on this qpcasion«x'as not extensive, 
bdt the specimens wdre in general excellent. The clirysanthemiims were also 
good ; Ihit tile greatest display was in the- ai'ticlc celery, the cultivalson aM 
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blanching of which are evidently carried to'the highest perfection by our gar- 
deners. 

Several extra articles were produced at this meeting, for which the thanks 
of the Society were voted ; in particular, a fine cluster of the Dacca plantain, 
produced at the Royal Botanic Garden, under the management of Mr. William 
M‘Nab ; a small but very pretty seedling apple, raised by Mr. Archibald 
Gorrie, and to be called Annat Scarlet; a seedling camellia, with flowers of 
a large size, raised by Mr. John Christie, gardener to Mi^s Gilchrist, Sunny- 
side, &c, — r* N, Edinburghy Dcc» 1839. 


Art, III. The West London Gardeners' Association for mutual 

Instruction* 

October 28. 1839. — This evening, Mr. Judd read his paper “ On the 
Cithure of Vines in Pots»** At the autumn pruning of wines in houses, shoots of 
well-ripened wood, perfectly firm, with prominent buds^ to be selected, and 
placed in large pots of sand, protectee^ from the frost until ^hc month of 
February, when the eyes are to be cut out, with a small* portion of the wood, 
in the same wjiy as the rose, before taking the wood from tlie bark, and in- 
serted separately iiitoiSO-sized pots, for the purpose of making plants to fruit 
the following year. Tlie reason of placing each singly in a 60-sized pot is, to 
prevent any check from shifting them from one pot to another. As good 
fruit depends n^uch upon the perfecting of the wood, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the growth be not retarded, which must be the case if more than 
one eye is placed in each pot; being divided when shilted, the roots are likely 
to be broken, and their growth much retarded \mtil new spongelets are pro- 
duced. When the eyes are potted off and well watered, they are to be placed 
in a framiff on dung heat with a temperature varying from 65” to 70” Fuhr. ; 
kept close until they begin to push through the soil, when air is to be ad- 
mitted degrees, watering the roots and overhead when necessary, until the 
pots are filled wdth roots ; then potted into larger-sized pots to keep them 
growing, and on no account to stop the leading shoot; being so luxuriant they 
will burst some of the main eyes which are to* produce fruit the following 
season. All laterals and tendrils to be removed as soon as they appear. 
The plants tlje nex« time of shifting, which is to be*(Tone before the roots are 
allowed to get matted, should be removed to a vinery or stove with a tempe- 
rature of W' or 7i ^ ; trained up the trellis under the lights, or on the back 
wall, there to remain until the woot^is perfectly matured ; air being gradually 
admitted, to prepare them for their next situation. It is the practice with 
many gardeners to place ^heir vines in the open air, or to take the lights off 
their houses to mature the wood ; but he would always prefer to admit air 
during the day, apply a little tli-e heat, and close up with a dry atmo^)ficre at 
night. The plants sfiould be placed in a fav(jurable situation in the open air, 
where they would not receive too much wet ; it is best to elevate the pots on 
boards or bricks, and fill the interstices betVeen ^and over the tops of the 
pots to the height of 6 in?, that the%oots may receive nc^ injury from frost, 
and where they are to remain until wanted for forcing. The compost for 
striking the eyes to consist of two thirds rich gritty fiasturage loam to one 
third well pulverised old tan. The compost*for growing and fruiting the 
plqpts to consist of two thirds loam, and one third well decomposed butcher’s 
garbage, with a small portion of old tdh. The pots in which they are to 
prodiKe fruit to be the twelfth or eighth size ; the last stifling to be performed 
in September. The plants will rcc^iire no shifting wllcn plaoed in the house 
to^ force,; if shifted *when forcing is commenced, they will produce a super- 
atiuntlance of wemd, which would l>e injurious |o the quality of the fruit, 
-^out the end oT December, or beginning of January,4ie prunes his vineci, 
leaving gnly three or four eyes to produce fruit : a portion, or tjie ^ybole of 
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them, where a succession is not required, may be placed in a pit on a gentle 
bottom heat of either leaves or tan, not exceeding 65° ; the atmosphere of the 
pit not ranging above 60^, syringing when necessary, and watering with deer- 
dung manure water. When the buds begin to burst, fire heat to be applied 
by flues, or by what he considers preferable, hot-water pipes. The vines to 
be stopped one joint above the fruit, removing all laterals, and allowing three 
bunches to remain for each pot ; the atmosphere should not be allowed to rise 
higher than 65®, until the grapes begin to expand their bloom, when it ifiay be 
gradually raised to‘70°. When the fruit is set, the berries to be thinned; 
when stoning, the temperature of the house to be reduced a little, as much 
excitement at that particular time will cause them t^ become stunted; water 
to be giveu sparingly at that period of their growth, but to be applied co- 
piously when the berries Cegin to swell. When they begin to change colour, 
the temperaturp to be raised to 75®, as heat and light are now the principal 
agents by which they are brought to the greatest perfection ; heat is the agent 
by which the aqueous matter contained in the berry is changed to the sac- 
cnarine; and colour is communicated to the fruit by the influence of light. It 
is of the greatest importance to know the sun's declination, with the latitude 
in which a gardener is placed, to ascertain the proper angle, at the season the 
fruit is to ripen, to command the most vertical sun. The sorts recommended 
for forcing ii;i, pots are. Black Hamburg, White Muscadine, Black Prince, 
White Muscat, and Black^’Esperione. In conclusioi^, he objected to the 
coiling system of growing vines in pots. 

Mr. Caie observed : As light is one of the chief agents of vegetable life, he 
forced with Mr. Judd in the great utility of constructing the roofs of hot- 
houses with such an angle that the sun's rays may fall perpendicularly at the 
particular time the crop is expected to ripen. — Mr. Keane remarked that 
vines raised from eyes produced the best plants ; layers, when cut from the 
parent plant, are deprived of a great portion of sap, the vessels contract, and, 
consequently, the growth of the plant is much retarded ; cuttings are ob- 
jectionable for nearly similar reasons. He objected to butcher’s garbage, as 
vines would grow too luxuriant to fruit the first season ; would also, ip pruning 
them, cut down to two buds, and take particular care to force them gently 
that the buds may break regularly. He observed, when vines were planted 
outside, and heat applied to the house, they were excited to put forth shoots ; 
the sap >vas elaborated by the leaves, and when it descended to the roots it 
was chilled by the colJt** tiie circulation was retarded until, the rpots were ex- 
cited by the influence of the sun, when the sap was propelled through the 
branches to cause a second growth, which, for want ofSregulariiy of tempe- 
rature, must be injurious to the future crop. He objected to the system 
adopted by many gardeners of cutting away so much wood at their winter 
prunings, as he preferred to regulate the tree by nippingtoff all superabundant 
wood in the summer. Mr, Caie also objected to tlic system of cutting out 
much d^^od. In pruning all trees and plants, Iheir habits should be properly 
understood; a proper equilibrium should be k^t up bet>^een the roots and the 
branches. He always saw the best crops of grapes grown upon small short- 
jointed and well-ripened ^wood.' That tne cause of vines pusning out strong, 
rampant, and iinp^ductive shoots, was to be attributed to improper pruning, 
through an ignorance of the principle of what the tree is able to bear, — Mr. 
Judd remarked, in objection to Mr. Keane’s observations, that he preferred to 
Wt back and allow four eyes to remain; as there would be a chance, if 

it so happened that one or two of them failed to swell. In forcing vineries, 
he always covered the borders to ex<ste ^he roots, as the success of the crop 
most essentially depei^ded upon the proper temperature of the roots. %^rorn 
the regularity of temptrature, he never saw a shanked bunch of grapes in 
the pot culture • of the vine. — Mr. Cai% agreed with IVIr.fJudd, that the 
shanking and shriveling of grapes were principally caused by an unequal 
tqpiperature, as in late vineries he scarcely ever saw *d shankbil bunch of grapes, 
^eaf^e was decidedly opposed to Uie coiling system of growing^ vines'Hhi 
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ipoid, a system which by unfair means was puffed into public notice. Many of 
the magazine-reading gentry expected their gardeners ought to grow them as 
well as they were reported to be grown at Welbeck ; and, as they hachnot the 
opportunity of sending scores to the rot-heap, their failures were charitably 
attributed to their ignortmce. 

Ncv. 25. 1839. — Mr. JoHYi Fish read his essay “ On the UtiRty of Draining 
in connexion with the Growth of Fruit Trees ^ and Planting generally^* He 
begaK by observing that it was not his intention to entgr into a detail of the 
various systems of draining adopted by different g^irdeners, but merely to 
mention the plan wjjich he always practised with success, b was, to procure 
earthenware tiles abovit 1 long by 3 in. diameter, and to lay them down 
with a flat tile at the bottom : they are sometime^ made with perforated holes 
to admit the water to pass off* more freely ; but, unless the soil is very retentive, 
he does not consider it necessary. The nearer these drains arc placed to the 
surface, the better they act : they should lead into a main drain of stone or 
brick, with power of inspecting it at pleasure. He also saw a great deal done 
by brushwood-draining, which acts well for a time, but cannot say fiow long 
they will last. Draining is the first step towards the tinprot^pment of soils, 
and has great influence upon the purification of the atmosphere. In planting 
fruit trees in a retentive soil, after clearing out to a [ircTpcr depth, and placing 
under each tree a quantity of stones, brickbats, &c., great advantage was 
found by having a tile-drain for each tree, leading into a main drain. This 
incurs a little more labour and expense, but will amply repay by having clean 
healthy trees with good crops of fruit. Vegetable life, he believed, is chiefly 
composed of carbonic acid gas, water, and oxygen. Carbon is essential to the 
existence of trees, and it appears probable that their vigour depends upon the 
quantity of carbonic acid they are enabled to absorb. Many causes are as- 
signed for the circulation of the sap. Some nave supposed the san to rise 
from clianges of temperature ; others that the sap- vessels are furnished with 
valves ; atid a third party attributes it to the action of the leaf-buds. The 
last he considers the most probable : the leaves, when expanding, attract the 
sap nearest to tliem ; a vacuum is created, which is constantly supplied from the 
fresh sap ascending from below ; and this, he thinks, accounts for the motion of 
the sap being generally most apparent at the extremity of the branches, when 
they first begin to expand themselves into leaiTes. Sap, when first absorbed 
by the roots, is generally believed to be water imm^gnated with various sub- 
stances derived from the soil or some accidentalcausc. These substances, 
some of which are useful and some injurious to vegetation, are alike absorbed 
by the plafft, but different results. As soon as the; sap, or true blood 
of the tree, reaches the leaves, it is then exposed to the action of the at- 
mospheric air, much in the same way as the blood in the lungs ; with this dif- 
ference, that, while %nin»al blood principally absorbs oxygen and gives out 
carbonic acid gas, sap has greatest affinity for carbonic acid, a*iid gives 
out a portion of its oxygen before it is in a fit state to aff*ord nourishment to 
trees or plants ; and he also t|}inks that eveyy part of a tree contains a fluid 
which is a reservoir of nourishment even in winter. Some maintain that 
there is first an ascending sap from the roots ; and others uphold the theory 
that there* is first a descending sap from the top, because the fluid from the 
top of the tree is first put in motion : but, in his humble opinion, both are very 
probably wrongs because, although there is an ascending sap before there 
descending sap, the motion ^ of it does not commence at tne root, but iMn 
agtive movement some time in the branches before it begins to stir at the roots# 
As the top of a tree is more acted sipoj( by variation of temperature than any 
othm part, no sooner does the warmth of spring rbturn than the upper- 
most buds begin to swell, and, for tjie purpose of developing Aicmselves, act as 
^ many suckel^s of a pump in drawing up the formerly indlrt but now active 
nuid for their support. Tne process goes on, cclnmencing with the uppermost 
^ds, the fluid in the main stem is drhwn up, and that in* the roots immediately 
«wlowB ,5 if there is not too much variation between the temperatiikre of the 
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roots and top, which will invariably be the case in retentive soils, where 
draining has not been properly attended to. The sap elaborated by the first 
expanded leaves descends ; an extension of roots takes place, as well as an ex- 
tension of top ; the tree is now supplied with fresh absorbing and fresh per- 
spiring organs ; a reciprocal action is carried on aniongst all the parts, each 
acting and being acted upon by every other pa1*t. With the exception of 
fruits for kitchen use, he considered the size not so much the objc^ct ns 
flavour ; and every gardener is aware that a dry atmosphere, and comparative 
dryness in the soil are most congenial to flavour, by changing the moisture 
into saccharine matter. In his observations on the advantages of shallow 
borders, hc^ remarked that the best-flavoured peache^: he ever tasted were 
grown on a border not more than 18 in. deep, the subsoil of the garden being 
a retentive clay. The soil and clay were first cleared out to the depth of 
20 in., giving it ^ or 5 inches of a slope from the wall to the walk ; breadth of 
border 12ft. About Sin. of coal ashes and coarse gravel were placed in the 
bottom, .watefed and well rolled until it became like a barn floor. The soil was 
brought in in March ; th6 trees were planted in April, in a bearing state, from 
other 'walls in «tho ga'Klen ; a rubble drain was made along the length of the 
border and cross oiie^ laid at about *20 ft. distance leading into it. Sevei*al 
loads of sandstone were placed indiscriminately in the border, during the 
process of bringing in the scil, for the purpose of keeping it open ; which he 
considers a good plan. Although the wood did not gr^w' so strong as sonic 
that were not removed, it proved better for bearing a more abundant crop, 
which it ripened well, while the others kept growing until Christmas or till 
nipped by the frost. 

In France the borders for peach trees seliloin exceed 1 ft. of soil, upon 
a dry bottom j walls seldom more than 8 or 9 feet high ; and the trees renewed 
every seventh or eighth year, as the fruit is not considered good from trees 
above that age. The walls arc furnished with a wootlcn coping about 18 in. 
broad, which is found a great protection from |>erpendicular frost also the 
greater portion of the vineyards in France are on a dry calcareous soil : the 
best wines are made from vines growing almost, entirely on rocks, as they 
contain a larger share of saccharine matter. We are all aware that vines will 
grow stronger, and produce larger fruit, in richly prepared soils ; but he saw 
excellent crops growing entirely in gravel and lime rubbish, and ripening their 
fruit, which was cxcell^^.in flavour; while others which were grown in rich 
soil did not ripen at all, although luxuriant and fruitful. ?le, tlkerefore, con- 
siders shallow borders with complete drainage as more^ertain to produce 
fruitful trees, than deep borders where the roots pcnetrat^)elow the action of 
the atmosphere ; which is always more protJuctive of leaves and branches than 
of fruit. He is a strong advocate for the frequent removal of fruit trees, as it 
checks over-luxuriance ; and a gardener of his acquaintsylcc, celebrated for his 
success'in growing fine fruit, removes his peach^rces every year. On the ad- 
vantages bf cutting the roots of over-luxuriant fruit trges, he observed that 
Mr. Beattie of Scone cut, in Jo’y, the roots af his peach trees, within a few 
feet of their stems; they \yere thus deprived of the means of obtaining a great 
quantity of sap, which would be expended in the prq/Juction of wood, and they 
became most fruitfilH. 

Mr. Keane observed that the paper brought forward by Mr. Fish was cx- 
CiUent, for the great practical information detailed, for the elaborate investi- 
g^on he has made, and for the lucid explanation he has given of the cause of 
the circulation of the sap. His obs(^rvations about the formation of frirt- 
tree borders, in his opinion, are correct in^hc great 2 id vantages of having them 
shallow. All sqjls fit fog trees or plants must contain one or more of thcKour 
primitive earths ; the siliceous, argillaceous^ calcareous, and^nagnesious. None 
of these earths, cither separately or combined, will ever product food for vegc* 
tables. Mould (the carbonaceous) is animal or vegetable decomposition but 
these in a pure state So not aflbrd uouri^imcnt for vegetable life; it is wlvjti 
the carbonaceous is combined with one or more of the primitive earths, «and the 
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water that is applied, or the rain that filters through the soil is impregnated 
with these substances, that the food is taken up in a gaseous state by the 
spongelets of the tree. As the sun has great influence in producing the car- 
bonaceous matter, and enables the plant to digest and apply this food to its 
various purposes, when the sun is excluded the digestion is incomplete, and, 
consequently, the plant becomes weak and diseased. As a proof of the great 
benefit^ of carbon, he knows that in many parts of Ireland the farmers are in 
the habit of paring oft‘the surface of the waste or boggy past of their land ; they 
then collect it into small heaps and burn it ; by the process of burning it be- 
comes carbonaceous ;«it is then spread on the land, and, being made soluble by 
rain, it becomes excelle;* food and produces good crops. It is ^ great ad- 
vantage to fruit-tree borders to keep them free from weeds or crops of vege- 
tables, as caloric (or the sun’s rays) has the vivifying influence of producing 
the fructification of fruit trees. — Mr. Grey was sure that a littld more expense 
in the formation of proper fruit-tree borders would be abundantly repaid by 
productive crops, lie always observed borders highly manured* with« animal 
and vegetable matter to be the most unproductive. Trees were thus excited 
to produce luxuriant wood, but they rarely proved fructiferousk; if the sub- 
stratum is retentive, the water will stagnate and rot tli^ roots ; if it is too 
porous, the water will pass down quickly, by which it will carry off the car- 
bonaceous matter, and render it unproductive. -♦•Mr. Judd objected to Mr. 
Fish’s system of inaki^g the bottom as hartl as a barn floor, and disapproved 
of the practice of cutting the roots of fruit trees to make them j)roductive, as 
by the proper formation of borders the roots would only receive so much 
nourishment as*would produce small branches, which would ripen well. An 
equilibrium in growth should be k(‘{>t between the roots and the head, witliout 
the necessity of rutting the roots to check strong*growing wood. — Mr, Grover 
formed the draining of bis borders with brickbats and lime rubbish ; the soil 
was made of turiy loam with a small portion of dung, the depth of the border 
2 ft.; and the fruit trees alw'ays produced abundant crops. — Mr. Cooper ob- 
jected to Mr. Fish’s drainage of gravel and coal-ashes, as he knows coal-ashes 
to have A tendency to cause canker. He always formed his borders 1411. 
wifle j the substratum was composed of brickbats and stones, sand, lime rubbish, 
and gravel as grit at the top, with a drain at the bottom 2 ft. deep, filled up 
with large stones, which ansvrered well; his borSer from 18 in. to 2ft., filled 
with maiden loam and very little dung, as he coimders dung objectionable, 
being sure to»prodfice rampant and luxuriant branches, wliicli never prodi^ce 
fruit. — Mr. Grey say excavations made under pear and apple trees; the* roots 
which penetrated the sub.soil were cut away with great advantage to the fol- 
lowing crops. He saw lands which were subject to springs at certain seasons 
of the year very much improved by drainings, similar to those recommended 
by Mr. Fish. — Mr. Judd Relieved that roots w'ould rarely descend by gravi- 
ty. tion into the subsoil, if the larder were sufficiently nutritious to keep them 
within the genial influence of the sun and air near the surface. Ilfc thinks 
that electricity; has great influeivcc iqion the eirculation of the sap ; that ca- 
pillary attraction is the cause of the sap expandit^ the top buds when it 
descends, as was so beauti&lly explained by the paper brought forward by Mr. 
Fish. — Mr. Keane. Plants when exposed to the rays oPthe sun give out 
oxygen, which purifies the air, and at night they vitiate it by robbing it of its 
oxygen. He believes that the sap descends tjirough the bark and liber ai]^ 
ascends thrt)uglt the alburnum, and that there are lateral vessels into which tlie 
sa|9 insinuates itself to expand the sizepf the tree. — Mr. Judd agreed wuth 
Mr. Cooper in his reasonable ohjectif^ns to dung, and c<^nsidereil good maiden 
loanf^on shallow borders, best for the permanency and produqfivehess of fruit 
trees. He prefers (planting fruit troes in August or 8eptemJ)er to any other 
time,/is the lca\^'s would elaborate the sap, which would descend and cause the 
root to be established befi^re the winter commAiced. — Mr, Wragg detailed 
thu^ystem of making fruit-tree borders in bis last place, where a rise of water 
from springs very frequently took place, and it was there necesstry lo make 
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the borders on the top of the ground. A substratum of broken slonm end gnvel 

was laid on ; the border, which was entirely maiden loam, was made 3 ft, a^p 
at the wall, and sloped down to the edge of the old border ; it was well mulch^, 
to prevent any great drought on the surface ; and the plan was found to be the 
best by which fruit trees could be grown in suclji situations. — Mr. Keane did 
not agree with the system Mr. Fish saw of planting fruit trees in April ; he 
thinks, and he is glad to see that it is now almost generally practised, thrit fruit 
and other trees should be planted in the autumn, for the following reasons : 
the heat communicated to the earth during the summer is partly retained 
during the autumn ; when the trees are planted at that tine, the genial warmth 
of the soil will excite them to push fresh spongelets, anrJ imbibe nourishment, by 
which they will be the better enabled to withstand the severity of the winter, 
and will be ready to grow with the first vrarmth of spring. Trees planted in 
April will receSve such a check by removal and the soil being naturally cold, 
that they will not be able to form feeders in time to keep pace with trees 
plantedjn aUtumn. — Mr. Fish briefly replied. The removal of fruit trees, as 
detailed in his paper, he found to answer completely as a check to over-luxu- 
riance, and asian excellent system for the .successful cultivation of fruit trees ; 
and also the system^ of cutting the** roots, he saw highly beneficial in many 
instances ; also the bending of branches, especially of young trees, which has a 
tendency of causing them u to become fruitful sooner than they otherwise 
would do. ^ 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Erratum. — In p. 91. Art. XI, line 6., for “When the plants are ripc,*^ 
read “ When the plants are up.” 

The Grand Conservatory at Chatsworth.^yiv. Forsyth’s dlctuni, that an 
acre of glass ought to cover an acre of ground, which no one of the least ex- 
perience, one would think, could ever have asserted, has been refitted by a 
correspondent, who signs himself £. K., Streatham ; but, as he has accom- 
panied his remarks with some observations which, as coming from an anony- 
mous writer, and with reference to one who has given his name and address, 
we cannot publish, if ^ ,K. will favour us with his name, his article shall 
appear without delay. — Cond, ^ *■ 

Battranfs Botanic Garden. — It is never too late to mrke an apology where 
justice or propriety requires it, or to correct an erroi.^ I, therefore, must 
notice the misprint in my article, Gard. Mag., vol. vii. p. 665., when writing 
about Bartram’s Garden. For ten miles read three miles, that being the 
distance of that first of American botanic ^rdens aivd collections of American 
trees. % It is impossible I could have made thj^ mistake, having often visited 
this venerable spot. — J. M. Sept, 24. 1839. , 

Disadvantage of a Gardener boarding with tk^ House Servants of a Family . — 
1 wish you, at the end qf anojiher year, when summing up the progress of 
gardening, would dilate on the disadvantage manv gardeners are under, by 
being obliged to board in a gentleman’s house. They are thereby unable to 
give the science of gardening that study without which no one is scarce < 
worthy of the name of gardene^ — W. B. Jan. 1840. 

Grafting the Orange on the Pomegranate. — In the Vol. XIII. for 1 987, p. 476., ; 
you insert a notice from me, that the American consul at Malta would wrote 
to you on the subject of the oranges of thaj island deriving their ced flesh from 
engrafting that tree ofl a pomegranate stock. You need not expect any Com- 
munication front him, because he has explained the fact 1 )vas in search of, to 
my full satisfaction, in a letter dated July 12. 1838. He hi enabled to do 
this from the information ol Professor Terafa, o(, the University of Malta, 
add author of some Nvorks on botany. This gentleman, after noticing 
general ^rewilence of the error in question, says : “ Our blood or red coloured . 



br»nge is nothing more than a vpriety of the common orange, derived from 
a tree accidentallv planted in earth abounding in oxide of iron, which in a 
part of the island is not uncommon ; and the same being afterwards propa- 
gated by grafting, served to preserve the variety of the species, while has 
not the power to change its nature.” It would be well to publish this. 

The general prevalence of \he error into which 1 was led, ma^ be known 
from f fact mentioned to me by my correspondent, the Amencan consul, 
Wm. Winthrop Andrews ; “ that, in three publications which recently came 
under his observation, two in Italian and one in English, the authors have 
entertained the sam% opinion on the subject in question, the origin of which 
is now clearly ascertaine d” 

Sir James B. Smith says, in a note in the Linnwan Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 454., that ** Chion&nthus virgfnicus is successfully grafted upon the com- 
mon ash, a tree of the same natural order, but not of the sadie genus ; and 
in the Courier Agricole, Paris, 1839, I find the following facts: — “ M. 
Gabriel Simon, nurseryman at Metz, is said to have succeeded in*grafting the 
chestnut on the oak. M. D’Hombre Tiermas, Member of the Academy of 
Gardening, publishes in the Bulletin of the Free Societfof Nimes, that he, 
some years since, grafted the chestnut on 6lie cork-oak treq; and that, more than 
100 3 rears ago, his maternal great-grandfather grafted upon a number of oaks 
a variety of chestnuts on his property of Lauvage^ Three of these oaks still 
remain, which he showl to visiters ; and, w'hat is more remarkable, the grafts 
having been inserted high up the tree, the trunks push out branches of the 
oak, whilst the higher branches of the tree yield chestnuts of the kind called 
Pellegrines. The address of the Courier Agricole is, M. Cassin, Rue Tar- 
rane. No. 12. Post paid. — J. M, Philadelphia, Aug. 19, 1839. 

Ijorge Trees, — Two pine trees were recently cat down in the state of Maine. 
The Portland Advertiser says that one of them, at Liberty, measured 7 ft. 
diameter at the stump ; it had three branches, and 10,6 10 ft. of square-edged 
boards Wert made from it. The other was cut for a canal at Norrigewock, 
and was 154 ft. long, and measured 4^ ft. diameter. (^Gazette of the UnUed 
States of Philadelphia, Oct. 30. 1839.) 

The Calling of the Queen Bee, — lam gratified to find your correspondent, 
Mr. Wighton, satisfied with my explanation respecting the calling of the bee 
queen during the swarming season. And, as 1 take it for granted that he is 
really desirous of profiting by the experience of othei*^., -I readily offer him the 
benefit of mine in respect to his remaining doubts and opinions in other points 
of bee science; and,^hen I take the liberty of putting him right where my 
experience leads me to think him in error, I hope he will donne the justice to 
believe that I do so from no wLsh ito disparage what he calls his “ scanty 
apiarian knowledge,” or make an unseemly boast of my ” more learned ex- 
perience ; ” but simply to contribute my mite in establishing a clearer under- 
standing of the points” under discussion. 

The first sentence which I have to notice is one in which Mr. WightcTn takes 
credit to himself for the discovery of a fact whifh even Huber had overlooked. 

In an article,” he says, ** on the calling of qucien bcos, I stated niy inability 
to account for their silence before the first swarm, except upon the supposition 
that the old ^ueen went off* with it eight or ten minutes (?*days) before her 
successors left their cells. This having been ascertained to be the case, the 
silence is so easily accounted for, that it appears strange the inference should 
have been oterldbked by the most able apiarians, especially Huber,” &c. My 
cxtdbination may probably satisfy him that^the prince of bee-masters is charge- 
able with no such oversight. Hube^ knew too well hqw the fact stood, to 
expr^ any surprise or doubt at the silence of the old queen. Jle knew that 
a queen mother is never prevented by the bees from destrqying the virgin 

ra if• she is^o disposed. Now, as the cause, of piping, or calling, as 1 
ready showfif is the ]6age of the^ virgin successor o( thq old queen oi|. 
prevented from destroying her juniors, Mr. Wighton will at on^ e see 
that the eilence is satisfactorily accounted for. The old queen iheets with 
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nothing to excite her anger, therefore she does not express, by piping, what 
in fact she does not feel. 

Again, after expressing his satisfaction at having his doubts on the subject 
of piping removed, Mr, Wighton continues : “ Nevertheless, I must be al- 
lowed to point out some incongruities in his (Dy. D.*s) manner of stating 
certain points in his subject, as well as some very doubtful quotations from 
Huber.” Passing by, for the present, the incongruities,” I would apjily my- 
self to the ** very doubtful quotations from Huber,” a phraseology which I do 
not very clearly understand. But Mr. Wighton, on looking over my former 
paper attentively, will observe that, strictly speaking, loimvc made no quot- 
ations whatever from Huber; but merely stated thatc»“ as to the Secret means 
nature employs to induce the old queen to leave her abode without having re- 
course to the same violence towards her successors as these last offer to 
theirs, even Huber acknowledges wx must confess our ignorance.” My au- 
thority for saying so will be found in his Ohscrvntwns on p. 172. ; M'herc 
he sayp : “ To preserve the race, it is necessary that the old queen should con- 
duct the first swarm. But w'hat is the secret means employed by nature to 
induce her d^parturt; ? I am ignorant of it.” So much for “ some very doubt- 
ful quotations from fliiber.” * 

Then, as to the “ incongruities,” the first adverted to is thus expressed : 

He (Dr. D.) states that the queen, in the after-swarms, hearing her rivals in 
their cells, attacks them ; some of the bees prevent her efforts, and she, in a 
rage, goes off, taking a part of the l>ees with her. By this, it appears that she 
leaves the hive before any of her rivals have come fortl), iv//ick cn'taiult/ is not 
ilie case ; as there arc frequently several queens in an after-swarm.” 

There are two errors here : 1. Ido not state that “ the queen, hearinfr her 
rivals in their cells, attacks them ; ” for I knew she would attack them, "whether 
they cried or not. But, 2., I do say that “ she leaves the hive before any of 
her rivals come forth in opposition to Mr. Wigliton’s assertion that “ this 
is certainly not the case, as there arc fret|iiently several queens' in an after 
swarm.” 1 have only to repeat the substance of what 1 said on this point in 
my former communication, that, as soon as the senior of the young queens 
leaves her native cell, which she does in a few days (not iniuntcs) after the 
old queen has led forth the prime swarm, she hastens to destroy the royal 
brood still in their cells, lint is prevented from doing so by the workers ; 
and that, annoyed by failure of her repeated attempts, she liurricdly tra- 
verses the hive, communicating her agitation to the bees, and goes off with 
a swarm. Immediately after her departure, the worl^rs allow the next in 
seniority to emeJ-ge from her cell ; but, at the moment of tlie exit of the 
swarm, there is, 1 repeat, no queen haU^iciL I am quite aware that there is 
sometimes more than one queen in a second swarm, though not at all so fre- 
quently as in a third or fourth. But this is not iriconsistent with the above 
asseriion ; because, in fact, the supernumerary queen or cjiieens are hatched 
during^ the outgoing of the swarm, after the leader has disappeared; that is, 
they take advantage of the ednfusion causr<l by the mass of bees, including 
their guards, folIowing*the d'^parted queen, to escape from their ceils, and 
mingle with the crowd rushing out. This happers only when the population, 
diminished by swSrming, is scanty, and when the bees guarding the royal brood 
are reduced in numbers, and is of very frequent occurrence in third and fourth 
swarms. < 

The next “ incongruity” is stated as follows : “ The asscftion<that the old 
queen is not fiercely disposed towards the young ones is, in some degree^* set 
aside by the after-statement, that, if ddiayed by stormy weather till they are 
hatched, she destroy sethem.” The assertion is true, notwithstanding, both 
cases. The old queen is not fiercely disposed towards the young ones at the 
usual time of a first swarm riming off^ because these last havb not yet reached 
*the stage of when '‘they are seeded up. Why thic«shoul(l be, I do not 

pretend to give a reason ; wc can only say that such is the fact, and re{$r it 
to instinct. But, should the swarming be delayed on account of unpropitious 
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weather, the young queens pass into the nymph stiite, the instinctive aversion 
of the old queen is excited, and slaughter ensues. 

“ The idea,” continues Mr. Wighton, that the queen goes abroad in 
search of* drones is hardly sufficiently established to warrant the conclusion 
derived from it by some,^viz. that it is the immediate cause of swarming.” 
That the young queen does* go abroad in search of the males is a fact as well 
established as any other in the natural history of the insect ; but that this 
should be the immediate cause of swarming is a notion i never before heard 
broached, and could never be entertained by any one who had pretensions to 
bee knowledge ; in /act, it is not worthy of the words Mr. Wighton and I 
spend on it. 

Hoping that these remarks maybe satisfactory to your correspondent, lam. 
Sir, &c. — W. Dunbar. Lockcrbi/, Dec. 12. 1839. 


Art. V. The Royal Bolanic Gardlen at Kew. 

• 

It has been currently reported, and* we believe on good authority, that 
government has had an intention to disperse tjie collection of plants in the 
Jloyal Botanic Garden at Kcw% and employ the., ground for raising culinary 
vegetables, and the hisses for forcing. The plants, we are informed, were in 
part otfered to the Horticultural Society ; and, in part, to the Royal Botanic 
Society of the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park ; and to the Society attempting to 
be establislicd at Reading, on the foundation of the collection at White Knights. 
The conditions proposed to the Horticultural Society were, that they should 
open their gardens to the public twice a wcek^ what were proposed to the 
other societies wc have not heard. 

Though the intentions of government have, wre believe, been defeated for 
the presenff, chiefly through the exertions of some infinential members of the 
Horticultural Society, and more especially its president; yet we cannot help 
deejjly regretting that it should ever have been made. We regret it, first, 
because the collection is one of the most extensive and rich in fine specimens 
w'hich exists in Europe, having been gradually accumulated through a long 
series of years, and at a very considerable cxpeifsc to the country ; secondly, 
because we consider it unjust towards the peopleMpW,bo contribute an annual 
sum for its support*; or say for the support *of the splendour of the crown, 
of which splendour ^he Botanic Garden at Kew is as much entitled” to be 
considered a^'part, as tlie collections of pictures, statues, and books, in any of the 
palaces ; thirdly, because in this country, where fashion is everything, wc think 
it of great importance to all classes tliat the fashion of having hue gardens and 
rich collections of pl£]ts jliould be set by royalty, in order that it may prevail 
among the nobility and gentr)^; ami, fourthly, that such an act will reuder us 
still more ridiculous t|ian wc are in the eyes of our Continental neighbours, 
who laugh at .our wealth and ostentation in «onic things, and our meanness 
and want of taste in others. Whether the qollecty>n be distributed among 
the gardens mentioned, or given to any one of them, what security is there for 
its existence for any length of time ? Even the Horticultural Society, flourishing 
as it is at present, might become bankrupt in a year or two ; and, as to the 
other societies or gardens, they cannot even pj^etend to be established. The 
collection ifiighf almost as well be sold in lots, to whoever chose to become 
puachasers. There might be some show^of excuse for dispersing these plants, 
if a rigid economy were shown in Jther state establishments ; but, while we 
hav€^three persons doing what might very easily be j^one b^; one, as in the 
Commission of Wopds and Forests, and a number of ambassadors at the 
diflerpnt*pctty states of Europe, theibusiness doim by whom would be equally 
well performed by*fehe con^ils at the spne states, mot to mention other similar 
ciiaas, we cannot evince the slightest sympathy with the* proposition to save 
two or three thousands a year, by doing away with one of the mos2 in&resting 
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and instructive state ornaments we possess, and one which is at the same 
time so beneficial to science. It is given as an excuse, that the present 
* sovereign has no taste for botanv or gardening; but that appears to us far 
from being a sufficient reason. l!he same sovereign may have no ‘taste for 
pictures, or statues, or books. Would that he a satisfactory reason for dis- 
posing of the royal collections, or libraries ? Supposing the taste of the 
sovereign to change, and botany and gardening to become favourite pui^suits ; 
is the sovereign in l&at case to be precluded from indulging in them ? or is 
the country to be put to the expense of again assembling together such a col- 
lection as now exists at Kew ? In the latter case, indced,^we doubt if it would 
be practicjvble to do so at any expense. Either the Boyal Botanic (larden at 
Kew is an appendage to the crown, which the crown is allowed a certain sum 
to keep up, or it is not. If it is, then we cannot understand on what principle 
.this appendage ‘"is proposed to be dispensed with, without an especial act of 
parliament. If it is not, then we say let the subject be discussed in parliament, 
and let it be hscertained how far it will be advisable to dispense with what has 
hitherto been considered' a state ornament. We know of only two substantial 
arguments in «favour of giving up the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew : and 
these are, the miseral^e style in which it has lately been kept up for want of 
funds ; and, secondly, the exclusive system on which it has, till lately, been 
managed, from the superintondants acting on the now obsolete idea, that the 
king^s garden ought, if possible, to contain plants wViich were not in the 
gardens of any of his subjects. This last feeling has, however, in a great 
measure been given up of late years ; and, at all events, this reason and the 
preceding one call only for reform in the management of garden, not its 
destruction. — Cond. 

Since the above was sent, to the printer, we have seen the ZAtermy 
Gazette of February 22., in which is the following paragraph. 

Anticipated Destruction of Kew Gardens, — The Earl ot Surr^, lord trea- 
surer of Her Majesty’s household, has just made, on the part of tiie govern- 
ment, an offer to the council of the Horticultural Society, to sell the whole of 
the unrivalled collection of plants in the Botanic Garden at Kew. This far- 
famed garden was founded by a princess of the house of Saxe-Gotha, the 
illustrious predecessor of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and wife of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. ' It was laid out by Sir William Chambers. It 
contains, and has alway&u^'^ntained, the finest collection in the world. It was 
a source of great interest to George the Third, and to ^iis consort. Queen 
Charlotte ; and, in more recent times, to George the Foierth, and William the 
^ 9 Fourth : the last-named monarch erected the splendid new cbnscrvatorv. 

whole expense of the gardens, including every thing, even .to money paid 
to the assistant gardeners, docs not exceed 1000/. ayemc. [This must be a 
mistake; 2000/. is probably nearer the truth.] The ;:iouncil of the Horti- 
cultunti Society refused to purchase, and expi^^jssed their sorrow and regret 
at the oder having been made, viewing it as a natipnal iqisfortune. Since the 
rejection of this proposal, we are assured tliat«ln p few days the plants will he 
given to those who ask them. ^The palm-house, which contains some of the 
finest specimens in Europe, could not be replacectunder any circumstances ; 
the plants must ihevitablj^ perish, they cannot be removed and prosper, for 
th^ are planted in the soil. The collection, also^ of Australian plants is un- 
equalled both in extent and in^the size and beauty of the specimens; removal 
or them will also be followed by destruction. Inline, the garchm dshtains the 
vegetable treasures brought home by ^Japtains Codk, Vancouver, Tuckey, and 
other "distinguished na^gators ; and the anticipated abandonment by the 
government is uiewea the whole of the scientific circles in the metrd|)oli8 
with feelings of ^he deepest regret. Feb. 22, 1840. ) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aht. I. Notice of a Visit to Wentworth House. By B. W. 

Wicx TWOJiTii HoUsSE^ the magnificent seat of Earl Fltzwil- 
liam, is about eight miles from SliefRekl, and four frdm Rother- 
ham. The Sheffield liirectovy^ describing the house, states that 
it “has a front of exquisite architecture,, 600 ft. in length ; and 
the portico is pecuBarly elegant. The hall is 60 ft. square and 
40 ft. high, with a gallery 10 ft. running round the whole, which 
is sufiported ^M^eighteen Ionic pillars, the intervening niches of 
which are ornamented with fine marble statues.** 

The house stands on one side of an •immense park, which is 
beautifully diversified with hill and dale, wood and water, and 
ornamentgid besides with an elegant mausoleum, erected in me- 
mory of Charles, Marquess of Rockingham. Fine views of the 
park aild adjacent scenery are obtained from a long and wide 
grass terrace in the pleasure-ground, which is raised consider- 
ably above the park, and supported by a stone wall. The 
termination of this terrace, at one end, is,.^^ temple, covering a 
statue of Hercules destroying the iTragon. From this point 
there is a» extei??ive prospect, in wliich, on th^ summit of a 
hill, a “ graceful Ionic colunjn, erected by the Marquess of 
Rockingham to commemorate the acquittal of Admiral Keppel,” 
is a conspicuous objeenf. 

Connected wdth the pMasure-ground, but enclosed by a wall, 
is an aviary, where’a number of rare a?ul curious birds are kept: 
this piece of ground likewise contains a large green-house, built 
in the old style, sliowy^in appearance, but, like all similar struc- 
tures, quite unfit for the ’cultivation, or even the healthy pre- 
servation, of most kinds of plants. 

Two hfead* gardeners™ are employed at Wentworth; one of 
whfbm, Mr. Thompson, stiperin^nds the extensive forcing- 
houig^s, kitchen-garden, and pleasure-grounds ^ the other, Mr.- 
Cooper, itlanages^the botanic department. ]\!tr. Cooper is justly 
celebrated for’^is eminently successful cultivation of Orchidkeeae. 
His plants, in Nbvemlier last, were in the highest state of health 
arfdT vigpur, unapproached by any that I have seen:? eltcept, 

1840. April. o 
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perhaps, those at Cbatsworth, which, also, are excellently grown. 
At both places, most of the Gnest specimens were growing* in 
large lumps of turfy Jieat, piled up, in a bluntly conical form, 
6 in. to 1 ft. or more above the tops of the pots ; the roots of 
the plants interlacing through the mass, and binding it firmly 
together. ^ 

Herefordshire, January 14. 1840. 


Art. II. On propagating^ and preserving throiigh the Winter^ tender 

Plants adapted for being turned out into Floivcr-gardens during 

Summer. By N. M. T. 

Our flower-gardens are now, during the summer months, in 
many cas^, almost cxclusivelv decorated with exotics ; and too 
much cannot be’" said in favour of a practice that enables them 
to rival, for a time, the sun-lit scenes of happier climes, from 
which w’e have lately received many plants sV) perfectly suited to 
such a purpose, and so exquisitely lovely when disj)]aying their 
beauty in masses, that without them our gardpjs w^ould be a 
blank indeed. MMiat, in all the range of floral beauty, un- 
limited as it is, could compensate us lor the loss of even that 
single group, the matchless verbenas ? The duration of plants 
used for this purpose, under the mode of culture this practice 
has introduced, is only annual; as they require to be propagated 
in autumn or spring, [)roduce their blossoms during thfe season, 
and perish at its close. As they cannot be turned out with any 
certainty of success until the season is far advanced, the small 
plants require to be.planted thick enough to cover the soil, and 
produce an immediate eflect. Thus a moderate-sized garden 
requires several thousands of plants to furlhish it ^annually, a 
prospect that would have appal|/?d even the best gardeners of 
yore ; but at the present day, where sufficient means are allowed, 
the ^propagation of the plants is a rnatt^- et no difficulty. In 
cuttii^s, put in during February efr March, failures seldom 
occur : when they do, they are generally the effect of too much 
confinement, and not, as is often assumed, of too much water. 
As a proof t^iat cuttings when allowed plenty of air can hardly 
be over-watered, see with what facility most sorts strike root in 
water only. Plants are continually dissipating the moisture they 
extract from the soil into the atmosphere that surrounds them : 
they are, therefore, in constant action while the least difference 
exists between the moisture of tne soil and atmosphere ; <ind it 
is only while thus employed that a plant cap be said to be a 
living thing, inaction jbeing as incompatible witli anything pos- 
isessing Yitality in the vegetable»as in the animdf world. There- 
fore, ^plants shut up until soil, plant, and atmosphere are ^ike 



impregnated with moisture^ have every energy destroyed, and 
are often virtually dead long before appearances indicate it. 
This is too often effected by the universally recommended bell 
and hand glasses, producing a stagnation that speedily concerts 
the very source of life into the cause of death, and renders the 
most^cxtreme caution in w'atering necessary, the least excess 
fiital. But, allowing plants so treated ultimately to succeed, 
being placed where they can exist without an effort, it cannot be 
supposed that they will produce roots with the same despatch 
as those that are forced to maintain a continual struggle, and 
feel the want of them. For the sort of cuttings we are speaking 
of, during the early part of the season, double glasses altogether 
unnecessary : watering them overhead during sunshine, while air 
is admitted, will prove of more service than* covering them with 
glasses or shading, a practice tliat ought to be dvoided. 

The inexperienced will find a frame with a little bottom heat, 
covered 4 or 5 inches deep with light soij, the cuttings planted 
in the soil, a most* efficient apparatus; and those who possess a 
stove or hot-house will find that cuttings in pots, plunged in the 
bark-bed, and fully exposed to the light, will root without further 
trouble. 

But, as I have already said, this is to<j simple an affair to be 
termed a difficulty: but the introduction of so many plants into 
the houses at a time when those wintered there are beginning to 
grow, and require more room, is a serious evil ; to remove which 
as sooi? as possible, we are apt either to turn out the plants 
before the proper season, when they often suffer so much from 
premature exposure, that we are forced to replenish the beds, or 
endure their squalid appearance during lialf the season; or to 
retain the young j)lants, fifty or sixty together, in the cutting- 
pots, until, they a.^ finally turned out. lliis, no doubt, saves 
room, the labour of potting, and watering in a great measure : 
but it is the practice of the sluggard, and ought to be avoided 
wdth all his doings, the plants invariably thrive better when 
potted singly, and allowei to establish themselves in thg pots. 
To avoid these 1/abits, and still ret^iin house-room for more 
important purposes, select a sheltered j5pot,jfully exposed to the 
sun, over which ereot a temporary framework of rafters to 
support a roller, with canvass or matting. Cover the bottom 
of the space enclosed with sand. When the plants have been 
potted offi tire pots filled with roots, and tolerably hardened, let 
them be taken to this shelte^ carefully turned out of the pots, 
and^each plant placed upon a small piece of turf previously 
placed upon the sand. As^ the plants at^ not •expected to 
iin:r§ase much m size while they remain here, 'they may be 
placed rather ^5k)se together, thereby sheltering each other, anjl 
midHug the most of the space covered. As the plants are 
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placed, let the space between each be filled up with sand, when 
they will require little attention, save an occasional watering, 
until they are removed to their final destination. Under such 
a shelter, the hardier sorts, or such as have been propagated in 
autumn, may be placed as early as the lst‘ of March ; the pots, 
and the room in the house that they occupied, to be emploj'ed in 
forwarding othe! s to be treated in the same manner. High or 
cutting wdnds, heavy rains, and cold are to be guarded against, 
during which the canvass must remain dowjii. 

The mere saving bf room is not the only recommendation 
such a practice possesses. When the plants are taken up with 
the small piece of turf attached, it will be found that they have 
formed numerous strong and fleshy spongioles, ready to seize 
upon the soil with" the greatest avidity. They likewise suffer 
much when taken from under glass, aijd exposed to the direct 
hifluence of light! placed out so early, the cause is less powerful; 
the effect, consequents^ less felt ; and what they do suffer in 
appearance is entirel j^ recovered while they 'remain where their 
appearance is not of the smallest consequence. Those wdio 
possess propagating-houses, and every coiivcnieijce to supply 
the plants required of them, may deem it unnecessary to employ 
such an auxiliary ; but; the number of such is limited indeed, 
when compared with those who happily take an interest in a 
garden, and strive to make the most of the means (placed at 
their disposal : to those who have only a green-house it is in- 
valuable. Persons so situated would do well to jh'opdgate as 
many as possible in autumn ; retain them in the cutting-pots 
during the winter, allowing them plenty of air, as the best safe- 
guard against damp,, the greatest enemy to plants at such a 
seaspn ; pot them off, and place them imdei' tlie shelter already 
recommended hi spring. When judiciously managetl, it is sur- 
prising how many plants may be Uuis produced, even by a single 
frame. Annuals intended for planting out jn beds, for which 
purpose there are many sorts well adapted, ©ught to be sown in 
autmnyu, and treated in every respect like cuttings, when they 
will produce a far finer display than (iiose rafsed in spring. 

Specimen greendiouse plants, in pots, placed singly or in 
groups upon }he lawn, when properly introduced, produce a 
fine effect. To prevent plants so placed having their roots 
injured by the action of the sun upon the pots, they ought to 
be plunged, or otherwise covered, and proper drainage secured. 
This is generally effected by a> stratum of coal-ashes; but I Have 
often had occasfen to plunge plants where the remains of the 
ashes, turneld up in digging, appear unsightly in the extreme : 
in these case's I draineej. the pots containing the jilants by placing 
a small empty pot beneath eacb^ and found the result so satis- 
factory, cithat I have adopted this plan wherever plants^ are 
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plunged, it being free from ’ every objection that applies to 
ashes. Pots are easier applied and removed ; and more effectual, 
as by them worms are completely excluded. The phinging 
taking place when the pots required for drainage would be 
lying idle, they may he so applied without any sacrifice. 
FMstone, Feb. J6. 1840. 


Art. III. On moiste^ning the Air in Hot-houses. By T. Appleby, 
Gardener to T. Brocklehurst, Esq. 

The successful cultivation of orchidaceous plante being now 
almost an essential qualification for every gardener, I am induced 
to add my mite to the many useful direction*! that have appeared 
in your interesting miscellany. It is in consequence of having 
adopted something new (at least, to me) in the method of mois- 
tening the air in our orchidaceous houses, that I am induced to 
send you the following account of our siKrcess. 

We have two houses devoted to the culture of this interesting 
and fashionable family of plants. I'hey are heated by hot water, 
one with round {)ipes, the other w'ith square ones ; and, although 
wc had pools inside, and frequently wet the floors and the pipes, 
yet wc still found the air much too dry.* To overcome this many 
were our projects, and in the end it w'as resolved to put up a 
small steftim boiler witli a main pipe to convey the steam inside, 
and branch pipes to different parts, in order to fill the houses 
completely and etjually at once with steam. This, after some 
little failures, and various trials, wc have at length happily ac- 
complished. The clfect lias far surpassed my most sanguine 
expectations. • Jn twenty minutes aftejjiglrting the fire, the houses 
are so filled witli ^tearn that 1 cannot see the plants, when*I am 
in the houSes, at two yards’ distance; w'hilst the plants themselves 
are covered with the finest ^lew imaginable, and though they 
have been irnmeaaed ip this vapour twice a day, an hour each 
time, for now neaVly two months, they arc not in the least in- 
jured, but on thq contrary highly benefited. Plants that had 
been at a stand here for eighteen moAths are now beginning to 
grow, while others that were sickly are* now*fast recovering. The 
most delicate flowers are not injured, nor their durirtion shortened ; 
whilst many species, considered difficult to flower, are now show- 
ing buds. The benefit to those plants which are hung up in 
baskets, or fixed to blocks of wood, is very apparent. 

*I may also mention that wc* gfow a few of the choicer stove 
plants amongst the Orchideae, and their appear$ince shows that they 
derive benefit from the vapouf with which they are surrounded. 
Son>e of these^^were infested with red ^spider, but this warm 
vapwr bath was fatal to the ins&cts, as indeed wfas naturally to be 
expected. 
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Having thus related to you our success, I shall now cn« 
deavour foefly to describe the apparatus by which it is effected. 

The boiler is placed in the back shed, and is made of copper, 
and weighs 80 lbs. with the taps included. It is furnished with 
a safety valve, a tap and funnel at the top to pour in the water, 
a tap at the boUom to let out the water, another to show when 
there is water in sufficient to allow room for steam to be generated, 
and a tap at the top with a small pipe attached which nearly 
reaches down to the bottom of the boiler, *This hist is to show 
when the water is too low^ which it clous by permitting steam to 
escape, which would not he the case so long as the end of the 
attached small pipe was covered with water. 

The pipe that conveys the steani into the houses is liin. 
diameter; it rises .from the boiler 3 ft., and is then carried through 
the back wall down to the flooi; inside under the back stage ; it 
then branches riglit and left to each end of the houses ; is then 
led across each end, and on the front; the branches on the ends 
and front being reduced to 1-inch pipe. In those pipes, and also 
on the back, are holes drilled every 6 ft., into which holes small 
pipes 6 in. long are screwed. These small short ‘pipes arc in 
the form of the letter T, to throw the steam horizontally, so as 
to diffuse it through the Itir before it reaches the |)ots or plants. 

We soon found the small pipes on the main back one were 
not necessary, as the steam spread itself from the front find ends 
quite sufficiently for our purpose. The cost of fuel for this ap- 
paratus is but trifling, and the steam and the pipe that contain it 
heat the houses so much, that a very considerable saving of coals 
in the hot-water boilers fs the consequence. Wc have therefore 
attained two objects ; \he Ji'vpplying of moisture, to the internal 
atmosphere most effectually, and a saving of fy^el. 

The boiler aiad pipes and fitting up cost about 1.3/. but, if we 
had had an iron boiler instead ol copper, it would not have cost 
more than 10/. 

The question now' is, wdietlicr the above nfethod is worthy of 
imitatidh. All lean say on the matter is, that ])oth Mr. Brockle- 
hurst (my spirited emplo;^er) and myself are perfectly satisfied 
with it, and I shall I5e happy to give any further information to 
you or any of Jour readers who may require it. 

Fence j Macclesfield^ Cheshire^ Feb. 15. IS-tO. 


Art. IV. Description of the Hppsocneter, an Instrument invent€d\y 
John Sangj^Esg^j: Land- Survey or f for taking the Heights of Tcees^ 
Buildings^ ^ ana other Objects, iCoramunicated by Mr. Sang, 
Land-Surveyor, Kirkcaldy. 

I HAVE*taken the first leisure Itour to make you the instrur^gnt 
for measfiring the height of trees and buildjngs which I men- 
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tioned to you when having the pleasure of visiting you at Bays- 
water. It is sent by post at the same time as this letter. 

The instrument was tried on some houses and trees here, and 
it gave their height (especially the houses) with great accuracy. 
It is rather difBculfto manage at first, but after a few trials it 
becojnes quite easy. The method is as follows : — 

By means of a small liook (if a knot of white.^lotb be attached 
to it, so much the belter), fix the end of a tape lin^ to the bole 
of the tree, at e:?actly the height of the observer’s eye from the 
frroinuL Retire from the tree, letting the tape line uiiwhid until, 
by using the instruiiient, the top of the tree and the end of the 
tape line are seen quite close together. Add the height of the 
observer’s eye to the length of the tape line, and the, sum is the 
height of the tree. Now, the difficulty is, to catch the image of 
the top of the tree in the instrument, and it is this wlych requires 
a few trials, althoiigli any persoli who has been accustomed to 
use a sextant will do it at the very first. Hold the instrument 
by one of the milled emls, taking care that the fingers do not 
project over any of the holes, ai:d that the 
brim of the hat is out of the way. Ap|)Iy the 
eye to the round hole niarked o iuy/g. 3J., 
and look through in the direction of the^small 
square hole the instrument being held so 
that the^line joining a b is about level, while 
the large square hole c is turned toward 
the sky. You will then see some object 
directly through the small hole, and at the 
same time the image of some other object, 
the light from which enters the large aper- 
ture, andy* affeV being reflected by clic'^w o 
mirrors inside, fSisses into the eye. What- 
ever two objects are thus seen in contact, 
subtend at the eye an angle of 45”, as in 
X if 

•one of them be the 
end of tlije tape 

line on a level, yr nearly so, with the 
observer’s eye,wdiilc the other is the top 
of a tree, supposed *to be growing 
straight up, die distance from the eye 
to the bole of the tree will be exactly, 
equal tp the distance from the end of 
ihelape line to the Jpp of the tree. 

'iftu will thus observe that the accuracy of tin! measurement 
depends on' the tree being erect from ^he ground. On looping 
gi^ound the nAsasureii would require to go out^ from the tree, in 
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such a direction that the tape line was perpendicular to the stem, 
but this could be judged sufficiently well by the eye to give the 
height, if even a very high tree, nearly correctly. The heights 
of those houses I tried were given within an inch, which was no 
doubt owing to their being perfectly upright on a level court- 
yard. 

The principle of the instrument is quite simple, being exactly 
the same as that of the sextant or quadrant, only that the mirrors 
are fixed at a certain angle instead of beii^g movable. Thus, 
in Jig. 3!j., a is the eye, b a mirror partly 
silvered, and c a larger mirror wholly 
silvered. A* ray of light r, falling on 
the mirror, c, is reflected from it in the 
direction c fi, and again reflected from 
the mirror in fhe direction b a to the 
ej'e ; at the same* time anotheV ray of 
light comes from an o|)ject o direct to 
the eye at without being reflected. 

From the nature of reflected light, the angle ?*. « o is equal to 
twice the inclination of the mirrors, and is consent, liowever 
much the whole instrument may be moved in the plane of the 
objects, as you will easily perceive by catching the reflection of 
the candle in the instrument, and moving it in the plane of the 
milled ends. i 

I am sure this very portable instrument %vill be useful for 
measuring single trees, or buildings, which are as flir asunder as 
they are high, but I am afraiil it will not work well in a close 
w'ood, on account of the operator not having room to retire as 
far from the trees as^, their height. If this is 
found to be the case, the rCWiedy is to construct 
another instrument in which the mirrors aro 
placed so as to give an angle of ^3° 26' 05''. 

In this case the height of the trees will be^ 
equal to twice the length of the tape, addefl to* 
the hdght of the observer’s eye. (Seey^^*34«.) Of 
course a small deviation frqm squareness in th6 
trees and* tape line v^ill ipake a greater error 
than with the instrument sent, but still i& will 
give a result near enough for all practical pur- 
poses. 

I have only to add, that the mirrors are made* of Vomnion 
window glass selected as the mc^t even from among a great marly 
pieces, but still tlifiy are not quite flat. I had some glass from 
London perfettly triie and flat, but,.so dim and badly polished as 
to be piifit for ‘use. - ' 

JSirkcaldif^ 1840. 
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Postscript in Answer to some Questions^ asked of Mr. Sang hy the 

Conductor, 

The instrument for measuring the height of trees is not a 
pocket sextant, like tjiat of Mr. Blackadder, mentioned in Vol. 
XIV. p. 257., although nearly allied to it. The sextant, qua- 
drant, reflecting circle, improved Wollaston’s gojiiometer, as well 
as the optical square and tree-measurer, are all varieties or im- 
provements on Hadley’s first invention. The two latter differ 
from the rest in the mirrors being permanently fixed at angles 
suitable for the purposes for which they were intended. The 
pocket sextant w’ould measure the height of trees quite as well, 
but, being expensive, and requiring some skill to use it, it is not 
likely to be much employed for such purposes. There is no sort 
of merit in designing the instrument; and it is so exceedingly 
simple, that I have no doubt the jdea of modi^ing tlie sextant, 
so as to make it readily measure the height of trees, has occurred 
to many a one. however, never heard of such an instrument, 
and believe that the one you have is the second of its kind in 
existence. Thef other is one which was made for yourself My 
father was so much pleased with it, that he asked me to make 
one for him, which turned out neater than the first, and accord- 
ingly 1 sent it to you, as being the bettc*t of the two. As there is 
nothing like a Greek name for giving identity to it, you might 
call it a^lendrometer, or, better still, a hypsorneter (measure of 
height). 

Of course any instrument-maker could supply these articles; the 
price, I should think, would be about 20s. each. If there w’ere 
any prospect of selling a dozen or two, *I could easily employ a 
workman here make them, and might be sent from the 
seedshop [see p. 9S,~] to any place by post. 

Kir/ccal/fj/, Feb, 10 . 184 * 0 . 


Art. V. On WircMField Gates, By George Buist.^ 

A SINGULARLY light. Strong, and miexpensive variety of field 
and fancy gates has of late been introduced into some of the 
midland counties of Scotland. They are the conirivance of Mr. 
George Buist, late of Fifeshire, now of Bombay. They are 
made wholly of iron, the frame being*of light bars, the filling 
up of wiVe 6r small rods. The principle on which they are 
constructed is, that all the pprtfons requisite for filling up the 
gate, and which generally only add to its weight aqjl cumbrous- 
ness, shall be^miide to act as stays or strengtheneris to brace up 
the iriAne ; and that these, being all exposed to a longitudinal 
str^ alone, sliall beC made of very small iron rods, .or stron|^ 
wires, ^hich, when exposed to nearly the direction* of their 
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greatest strength, will sustain without injury four or five limes 
the pull to which, in gates, they have ever any chance of being 
exposed. Of the simplest and cheapest of these, which is merely 
the skeleton of the more expensive and complex one, the adjoin^ 
ing is a representation. 

Fig. S3, represents a gate 9 ft. long, and 1 3 ft. in height. , Hie 
framing (a he d)Ss of light bar iron, put together in the ordinary 
way; e f, gh, k I are straps of light iron fastened at the extremi- 



ties by rivets to the upper and lower rails, which they, amongst 
other things, serve to tie together. The whole of the other fill- 
ings up consist of wire or rod iron, about the t^iickness of a 
goose quill, ac, db are diagonals for the purpose of maintaining 
the gate in a rectangulaii form, a qh\s a, back stay or brace for 
a b, to prevent it from bending downwards by pressure. It 
passes through punched holes in the stnips ef, g h, aijd k I, so 
that a b i» stiffened by it at the three points e, g, and / . In like 
manner, d r c is a back stay similarly arranged in reference to 
d c, to prevent it from yielding upwards. The three straps, ef, 
g h, and k I, connect the two rods together, and give each of 
them the supporting power of both back stays either way : that 
IS, ab^ as already shown, "^is prevented yieldmg* downwards by 
its own proper back stay aqb, and it is ])revented yielding up- 
wards by the back stay of d c, ^hat is, d r c\ and so with d c, 
whose depression is prevented by the stay a qb, to which it is 
tied ^y the straps. So, in like manner, wutlV reierence to the ends 
of the^gate, the stays aid and b s c cAme into operation. Now 
these, when combined asnn^/^^ 35.,, give a s^ystem of universal 
bracing, such as that the framing, strengthened by them, can 
be disshaped by no force short of one *of sufficient power to 
lengthen out the wires longitudinally. They form a gate, not 
adequate, certainly, for the retention of lambs or pigs without 
some additional wires, but which w ill keep in cattle of every sort, 
its largest apertures being oidy 9 . triangle 15 in. by 9 in. hay 
sort of lock or ^ianging may be .used which seems expedient. 
When a gate is siuftlenly shut, it will be observed to tremble and 
vibrate violently for some seconds, at the fore part'or lower. part 
farthest from the crook end. tThis, liko evei^j^ other kind of 
concussion, is of course iniurious to the structure of the"gate. 
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To remedy this, and also overcome the chance of the gate catch- 
ing, two latches are here employed^ one at the top and one at 
the bottom of the gate. This fastens the gate at once at both 
extremities. TJiey are coupled together by a wire, so as to lift 
stimultaneously on pressure at the handle above. This gate 
weighs about 80 lb., and can be made and put up for about 
1/. 8s., a price considerably under that which is ordinarily charged 
for common wooden gates. 

Fig* 36. is a fan wire gate. Its skeleton is exactly thq same in 
every way with that of j^g, 35., only that the horizontal rail m n 
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is omitted as superfluous. The wires which constitute the fan 
are fastened at their outer extremities by being driven up like 
nail heads : at the point of their convergence they are screwed 
tight up by a nut. They at once improve the appearance of the 
gate, and make it so close as to be nearly game proof, while 
every single ray acts as a sustainerlo some part of the»bar. The 
curved* segment into which they terminate, is a strong bar similar 
to that out of which the upper and lower rails are fashioned. A 
gate of tins form was made to swing for some time to and fro, with 
a weight of 860 Ih. at its extremity, m)d iiot the slightest alteration 
in its shapfe could#be perceived: its^wmght is from 85 to 05lb., 
and it costfs from 1/. 155. to 21. The only person, the excellence 
of whose workmanship the inventor undertakes to warrant in fol- 
lowing out the prjncigles on which the w'ire gate is constructed, 
is Mr. John Douglas, blacksmith, Cupar, Fifeshire; although 
there is nothing in their i?)rm or structure which may notJbe exe- 
cuted by any ordinary blacksmith, sc* soon as he comes fully to 
appreciate the principle. Mr. Dough^s is named as having been 
trained by the inventdr. The same principle i% equally appli- 
cable to toll bars as to park gates ; and, indeed, is the more im- 
portant in its uses the more extended is the span of the gate. 

S7. *is a park gate with wickets on this plan. The span of 
the gate is 12 ft. ; the wickets gre*2ift. wide, and 6 ft. high. The 
supporters may be made of open iron castiifgs. ^ The wickets 
could be m(ide.for about 18^. apiece, the gate itself for 4/. or 
5i. iOl. in all. A very small fraction indeed of tlie price com- 
paid for* park gates of mmilar appearance and, show, it 
is noU yet ten months since the first of these gates wi 4 s put up ; 
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and so niueh have they been in demand ever since, that Mr. 
Douglas had orders for betwixt thirty and forty of them, of 
which one* was for Farl Gray, Ilowick Hall. 

London^ Dec. JL839. 

[The principles of construction exhibited in these gates may 
afford suggestions for viombinations of iron gires and rods, to 
serve as skeleton roofing, upper flooring of cottages, and more 
especially for fire-proof flooring and roofing. — ConcL'} 


Art. VI. On the Management of Conical Boilers^ with so7ne Ohserv- 
ations on the comparative Strength and Ecommp of different Kinds 
of FueL^ By John Rogers, Jun., F.R.S. F.il.S. * 

In drawing up the description of the conical boilers,'’ which 
appeared in the Gardeners Magazine for the last monlh, I pur- 
posely abstained from any minute details respecting fuel and 
management. Some <^periments in which I was then engaged, 
on tlje comparative efhci^c 3 ^, as well as the ^dative* economy, 
of various kinds of fuel being now complete, I proceed to lay 
the results of them before the ppblic, premising my account 
ivith a few words on the general management^ of the boilers, in 
which, as the points touched upon are of Material importance, I 
must*i'un the risk of a little repetition. •• 

In the first place, I wisli it to be c(jearly understood, that no 
caking or bituminous coaj, or indeed any coal which produces 
smoke, should ^ver be employed, except so far as a snmll quan- 
tity of coal will always be found nfixed with good cinders. 
Partial inefficiency, or to^al failure, and an extreme waste, will 
assuredly follow every attempt to use imju'oper fufil ; luid cin- 
ders, coke, or Welsh coal alone aje suitable. ^ 

In the next pince, the chimney should not, except under 
peculiar circumstan*t;es, exceed 5 /t. in height, .nor should the 
aperture of it exceed t^iat of the top of the boiler : generally 
speaking, p chimney of about 3 ft. in height wilP\)c found Q]pst 
convenieitf. 
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Lastly y it must be borne in mind that the furnace is to be 
filled full of fuel ; and that the fuller it is kept, the more 
steadily and efficiently will it work. If allowed to get low, it 
burns too fiercely, and heat escapes up the chimney. On the 
other hand, the throat of the furnace must not be choked up, 
or the draught may be completely checked; a few days* experi- 
ence is the best guide on this point. * 

One word of ^jaution may be also necessary on the subject of 
dinkering and stoking. 1 am afraid some gardeners^ will be 
quite dismayed when they are informed that the last operation 
is altogether inadmissible. The fuel being thrown in at the 
top, falls by its own weight, and must never be either poked or 
stirred. When the bars are clogged, they are to te cleared 
from below with a hook, similar to those ^employed in Dr. 
Arnott’s stoves, w hich is furnished with the boilers. * If clinkers 
have formed, w'hich w'ill be easily detected, the aperture above 
the bars may be opened, and the clinkers dragged out, with as 
little general disturbance of the fuel as possible. WhereWelsh 
coal is employed, no clinkers are produced, which is a great 
recommendation of this fuel. But, under all circumstances, the 
aperture above the bars stiould be closed, as directed in my 
former paper, and opened only to reim)ve clinkers. I am par- 
ticular in repeating this direction, because I know that many 
personsiw’ill disregard it, and will use this opening to stoke the 
fire ; the consequence of w'hich will be, that their fires w ill burn 
rapidlj^ to waste, and the apparatus be rendered less efficient : 
nothing but absolute necessity has induced me to give them the 
opportunity of so doing, by adopting tlfis opening in front. 

The followjng experiments were m^le with a 10-inch cast- 
iron boilei', oftlie^form described in my former paper. It, is set 
precisely in the manner there directed, with this exception, that 
instead of a chimney partly brick and partly iron, with 
a feeding-door ii\ front, as there figured, my chimney 
is a mere cone of sheet iron, with a T-piece at the 
top, as shown in the anifexed sketch, i^8.) It is 

2 ft. 9 in. high to the top of the T-pioce, 8 in. diameter 
at the base, and 8 j in. at the top. It*is lifted on and 
off by hand ; and, as ft is never too hot to touch, *f the 
fire be properly managed, it affords both a criterion of 
the management of the fire, and a proof that little heat 
is wastefl bjf the chimney. It is light and easily moved, 
alid its conical form prevei|ts#it from being easily 
blown off, of which there might otherwise be sqme 
danger. TJiis .boiler is attaahed to 44 square fe<jt of radiating 
suriiufe, in a small hot-house, 14 ft. by %2 ft. The heating pipes 
cojjj^st of 22^ft. of ^-inch, and 39 ft. of 2-ineh, witU a few feet 
orieaj:len connecting pipes, and a copper reservoir aontaining 
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45 gallons. The whole contents of the apparatus are 65 gallons, 
and the work performed by the boiler is about the amount 
which, on an average, I allot to that size. 

It is unnecessary to detail, in a practical publication like the 
present, the exact mode of conducting the experiments. It is 
sufficient to say, that every precaution was taken to secure 
accuracy. The ^hole of the fuel being weighed and noted when 
put on, the temperature was ascertained by {wo self-register- 
ing therjiiometers, one in the stove, and one in the open air. 
The observations were made at 8 r.M. and 8 a.m., or nearly so ; 
and the mean temperatures given are the mean of these tem- 
peratures thus noted, and of the minimum which occurred by 
night in the interval. The mean temperatures by night thus 
obtained, during^ the continuance of the experiments, are as 
follow : — • 

I • 

Outer air - mean 33‘Srf - minimum 2 1 *5°. 

Stove - -• ditto - ditto Cl®, 

The mean temperature artificially maintained was therefore 
31-77°. 

The fuel employed in the first experiment was oven-burnt 
coke of the best qualil;y, and cinders. The cinders were the 
ordinary refuse of the house, freed from dust and ashes by 
being sifted through a cross-wired iron sieve, having d 6 aper- 
tures to the square inch, being one of the finest generally em- 
ployed in gardens: everything, therefore, larger than 'a pea, 
was retained as fuel ; and such ciuders are best adapted to these 
boilers. 

The fire was lighted on February 10th, and continued burn- 
ing for the fourteen clays* during which thf Experiment was 
continued. The attention it received and the ordinary manage- 
ment were as follows : — Betweq^i 6 and 7 a. m. the fire was 
cleared, and clinkered if necessary, the fire-brick plug being 
taken out for this purpose ; 4^ lb. or oite gallon of coke was 
then*^ tJirown in, and about an hour •afterwards 9 J lb. or one 
peck of cinders. This fuel lasted till ,5 p. M.,*wheh the fire was 
again cleared and made. .up for the night, by the addition of 
9^ lb. or a pe^ of cinders. Slight variations took place in the 
management, as occasion dictated. The first peck of cinders 
was sometimes put on at^ twice, when the fire happened not to 
be sufficiently burnt down to receive them at once : «on some 
days rather more was burnt, tas^ will be seen by the average. 
The excess of co!ie, however, there indicated, arose principally 
from a large quaiAity having bec^i employed at first, till expe- 
rience showed that it nqt only burnt to waste itself,' but us^el^ssly 
destroyed, the otiher fuel. In a*short tin>e, the* 'quantity above 
stated W 9 S found to be uniformly sufficient ; and I have smee 
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found that the coke is altogether unnecessary 5 and my boiler is 
worked with cinders only. 

The average daily consumption of fuel per 24? hours on the 
whole experiment, was as follows : coke 6;^ lb., cinders 21^ lb. ; 
making a total of 2'f^ lb. per day, say 28 ib., something under 
twodthirds of a bushel. * 

Having obtained a satisfactory average with c?oke and cinders, 
I next tried Wej^h coal: the experiment in this rase was con- 
tinued for seven days. 6 lb. of coke were employed on, the first 
day in lighting it; and it took, in addition, 38 lb. of Welsh coal to 
fill the furnace, and get up the heat, as the water wa^ nearly cold. 
After this, 19 11). j)er twenty-four hours was the regular con- 
sumption ; of which 8A lb. were put on about 7 *a. m., and 
8,} lb. about 5 h. 30 m. p. jvi. Hie fire, of course, never went out 
during this period ; indeed, not one third of the contents of the 
furnace was consumed in the morning. * 

Nothing can surjiass the efficacy of this fuel : it burns entirely 
aw'ay without any ^vaste ; it produces neither clinkers nor smoke; 
and, upon an ac«urate calculation, the total waste by the chimney 
does not exceed 2^ per cent of the heat produced ; and it is more 
durable than anj^ other fuel. The only precaution necessary is 
to break it to pieces about the size of eggs, or rather larger, using 
it dust and all together. As it produces no clinkers, there is no 
occasioi>|to take out the fire-brick plug; and the only attention 
requisite is to clear the bars two or three times a day; but even 
this is* scarcely necessary if the apertures of the bars be suffi- 
ciently large, as the coal buriig entirely to dust. I find, however, 
that it retjuircs rather a stronger draught than other kinds of 
fuel; so that, where it is to be jierinanemly employed, the chim- 
ney should be lialf'as high again asT have recommended above; 
say 4 ft. O in. instead ol' 3 ft. 

It will be gathered from .[he foregoing details that coke, by 
itself, is not a suitable fuel for these boilers; unless, at any time, 
it be necessary to-pr<^Iuce heat very rapidl}^ That which I em- 
ployed is of the best and •strongest quality ; but, nevertheless, all 
coke being coarse* and very f>orous, allows an excessive draught, 
and burns aw'ay rapidly, wasting much heat by the chimney ; 
and, even if this evil t:ould be obviated, tlie fueb itself being so 
very light, the furnace will scarcely contain enough to last twelve 
hours. Its specific gravity is about half that of Welsh coal; 
my peck* of Voke weighed 8^ lb., of Welsh coal 19 lb, 

• Where fuel is to be bo 4 ghA, unless good cinders can be 

My bushel of coke weighed 3^ lb., of cinders 381b.; tfut, as the quan- 
tities were talfcn with a gallon measure, the ^ushel was, ’I believe, a very 
sfioft one. I uni^jrstand 40 lb. is the average weight of oven-burnt coke. I 
prQ 0 Mne, therefore, my cinders w’eighfid about 45 lb. to die bushel; but I ha^e 
given njy quantities by weight, instead of measure, to preclude miatake. 
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obtained cheap, I consider Welsh coal decidedly superior to any 
other ; the next best being coke breeze freed from dust by a 
sieve of the quality mentioned above. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to observe, that the consumption stated above is that 
of a 10-inch boiler. As the boilers are proportioned to their 
work, a 13-inch will require nearly double ; a 15-inch about 
three times the Above given quantities of fuel. 

The foregoing details supply everj^ information which can be 
desired ,by those who employ this boiler; they show what may 
be expected of it, and how its utmost efficiency may be attained. 
I have been ^particular in detailing them, because they are simple 
and easily followed, and will, I know, insure success. 

In conclusion, I would observe that a strict adherence to the 
instructions contained in my former paper, as to fixing, &c., is 
essential t<f the efcciency of this apparatus. If those instructions 
are observed, its*efficacy is certain; but, in proportion as they 
are neglected, it will partially or entirely fail. I must at the same 
time remark that there is no complexity or ‘difficulty about its 
operation : if it be once properly put up, its management is 
exceedingly easy and simple. 

With respect to the boilers themselves, I recommend every 
one who wishes to employ them to apply to Mr. She wen ; be- 
cause I know that those manufactured by him are precisely in 
accordance with my instructions, and a very slight »4eviation 
from their form may materitflly impair their efficiency. I have 
no pecuniary interest in the invention, nor was it ever my in- 
tention to appropriate it with that view. But, if I could have 
foreseen, when I first published in 1837, the experience of Dr. 
Arnott’s stove, I shoi^ld probably have taken put a patent to 
prevent imperfect imitatums ; as it is, I can enly hope to attain 
that end by recommending a person who works under my eye, 
and adheres to my instructions; and I believe Mr. Shewen will 
be found able and willing to furnish th^article upon the most 
reasonable terms on wdiich it can be effectimlly manufactured. 
He wiil also undertake to fix the appat-atiis w here it is desired ; 
but, by a close adherence to my instructions, any intelligent 
gardener may direefr the^fixing of it himself. With respect to 
other persons who may think it worth white to manufacture these 
boilers, they will do well to adhere as closely as possible to my 
instructions. 

The conical boiler, in its present form, is the resulf of con- 
siderable study, of some expeMeqce, and of deliberate desigh; 
and I am doubtfut whether it can be materially improved. I shall, 
nevertheless, be most happy to neceive any suggestions on the 
subject; but I must reefuest that those who make^them wtU«fir«t 
take the trouble to understand what they t^rite about ; and,«ijvith 
this view^ I recommend to their attentive perusal Mr. Charles 
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Hood’s Treatise on Hot-water Apparaim^ where the subject is 
thoroughly investigated in all its bearings. In perfecting the 
apparatus, I have done iny best ; and any one wlio employs it, 
by following my instructions, may obtain my results, which, I 
think, ought to satisfy him. 

adoption in various places is, perhaps, the best evidence 
of its efficiency. Messrs. Loddiges at Hacknej*, Messrs. Chand- 
ler at Vauxhall,^ Mr. Wilinot at Isleworth, can, I believe^ give 
satisfactory testimony respecting it, besides many private gar- 
deners, among wliom I may mention Mr. Johnson at Strath- 
fieldsaye. On the whole, I consider that at Messrs. Chandler’s 
at Vauxhall the most favourable specimen of the apparatus, 
though there are in that one or two defects, which may be easily 
remedied, and which would not occur now after the more com- 
plete experience attained in that ami other extensive apparatus. 

Sevenoahy March 10 . 1840 . ’ 


Art. Vri. Botanical, Floricidtural, and ArhoricuUural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants nevohj introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional In formation respecting Plonts{whether old or new) already 
in Cultivalion : the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the Encyclopcedia of Plants,** the “ Horlus Britannicus,** the 
“ Hortus Lignosus,** and the Arboretum et Fruiicetum Britan^ 
nicumf 


Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 85. coloured, 3 ^. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hoc\k^er, LL.D., &c. ^ 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates ; 3^. 6d> coloured, 3^. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botanjj in the London University. 

Paxtons Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flow^ering Plantsi 
in monthly numbers,^ large 8vo ; 2s. 6d. each. 


Malva^ceje, 

S005, NUTTA'hLIJ 
fiialvKflbra 


, * [bot. vii. p. 31. 

Mallow-flowcrcd )£ A pr U au P Texas 1838. D s.p Paxt. mag. of 

Very unlike the species of Nuttulhrt generalTy grown. It is a slender ever- 
green species, with flowers very like those of il/alva nioschiAa. It has, as yet, 
only been grown in pots ; but will probably prove hardy. It i.s profiagated by 
division of thd roots, as it is difficult to stril^ by cuttings ; and seeds have 
been only very .sparingly produced. (Afflg-. op Bot., Mardh.) 
ftegumindsw, 

12S7. DILLWY'N/.! • ^ vii. p. 27. 

specidsa Paxt. showy tL jjJ or 2 my.jn 0.c ? N. S. 'Wales il&38. C alp Paxt. mag. of 

A robust, bushy, evergreen specips of Dillwynin, \ftth very showy flowers, 
raised by Messrs, libllison of Tooting, from seeil| received frbni Baron HUgel 
©r Vienna, witfaoui^ their native country being mentioned. It should be 
nagc^jUlike heaths, with the exceptiofl of adding a little loam fx> the heath 
mould which it is grown. It is propagated by cuttings, which strike without 
1840 . April. ' p 
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difficulty; though they may be hastened by the application of “a trifling 
bottom heat, produced hy partially decayed hark.” {Paxt. oj liot.^ 

March.) 

^osacciT, 

1515. SSS24 vacciniifldni. 

•This species i.s figured in the Botanic Itcgistcr for 1840, t. 17.; and Dr. 
Lindley observes that the sjiecies figured iimJer this name in Loddiges’s Bo^ 
tanical Cabinet^ t. I40G., appears to him to be S. Jaxifidra. (Bot. Marcli.) 

Gcsncnikeeie. 

1698. GES!?E'K/,I ^ „ 

cochleans ft\ionn-/cafi'a AO 1 jn .S Organ Mtuints. IS.),. It si Hot. img. 

A handsome specic.s, with very large, tliick, concave leaves, and rather small 
flowers, which have a nearL\ equal spreading limb, round on the Organ 
Mountains by Mr. (uinluer. (Bot, Mag., March.) 

Blpacrhtca'. 

JLiuanthe i^^rtiriltata XAxxiW . — A plant of this rare species has flowered at 
the Horticidtural SocieU's (tardeu; but the flowers are “ very small, and of a 
dull purple.” (.B. M. H., No. *20., March.) 

CactdcriT. 

1*72. CE'KEUS 

lcuciinthu'4 ry*vy/; wluto-floMerttl ju !□ or ; au W (’hiU* IS.JO. O .s.p Ttot.rog.lSiC.l.l.' 

Synunt/m,': li-li'mutMi'tus IcucaJJthus Otlho 

Thi.s species strongly reseml)les an Echiuocactus, and the flowers, which arc 
white, and G in. long, are spreading, and very handsome.' The .spines arc 
brownish wlien young, anti sjiriiig from tlie midst of a quantity of brown wool, 
which becoinc.s grey with age, and finally ili.sap])ear.s,” ( Bot. Brg., March.) 

Asc/ejmdevfi. 

773. GONO'LOBU.S * 

hf«pulus Hook. Arn, liiipid lAi 4 jl Br Brazil 1837. (' c Bot, mag. I)7Sii. 

Tliis .species differs from the other spceie.s of the genus in heinp .siib-erect 
and herbaceous. It also appears Inlf-hardy, and will stand tlie winter in the 
open air, “if placed at the liottuin of a .shelteretl wall.” The flowers are “of 
a peculiarly thick and coriaceon.s texture," anti of a dark purplish brown. 
They are large, and, being [irodueed in clusters, are ornamental, notwitlistanil- 
ing their livid colour. The species is a native of South Braisil, and was sent 
home by Mr. Twcedic. 

Solaiidcctr, 

591. .SOLX'NUM * 

uncinGlum Zmf/A hook.pcfo/cd ?0 pr jl Pk ... S c*- Bot. reg. I8K>, 15i 

A pretty little decumbent plant, with {ijnkisb flowers, wliicb flowered in the 
Horticultural Society’s (hirden in July, 1 8*^7, and then a[)pears to have 
perished. Dr. Lindley observes that, “if the genivs Nycleriuin is to be pre- 
served," this “ plant will belong to it." (Bpt. March.) 

Acanffidcca\ 

q-PHLOGACA'NTHlJ.S Nees. 'From phlufihs. a flame, am! Acanthus, the tyi»c of this family; on account o( 
its long spike of yellow orpiame-coloiircd flowcr».) 

curviflhrus Necs. curvetl-flowered ^ CD or G n Y. U Sylhct 1839. C co Bot, mag, 3783. 

Sffnonyme: JustP^a ciirviflhra fVa/i. 

A handsome stove shrub, with leaves about I ft. long ; with a large thyrsus- 
like raceme of flowers, 6 or 8 inches long. It was found on .the mountains 
near Sylhet, and flowered at V/oburn in November, 1839. (But. Mag., March.) 

Profe-acca?. 

‘ Manglma glahrdta Lindl. — The pl^^itk nearly allied to Grcvlllc« ; and'che 
flowers, which are wj'ite, are very small. (B. M. 2?.*, .No. 27., March.) 

Orchuldcefc. <' s . 

gSlO. ONCPDIUM 30372 atramfneum Bot. iteg. ISIO, l4. ' ■» . 

“b 0. Jmted^ Bark . — TlAs species resembles O. papilio^( except in having a 
sliifl' erect s4em ; and it has been named by Mr. Bkrker in honour of kjv gar- 
dener. (P* M. R., No. 21., March.) 
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Eptdcndrum falcdiiim Lindl., syn. E. Parkin son Hook. Bot. Mag. 

t. 3778. {B, 20., March.) 

4- Brou^hlonvcx aurca Lindl. — A native of Mexico, with bright red flowers, 
devoid of fragrance. ( B. M. /;., No. 22., March.) 

+ Oberonvd ci/lhidrica Lindl. — Flowers small, green, and arranged in a 
cylindrical spike. {B. M*. 7i., No. 23., March.) 

'j- ^Brasfiro/ii LinJL — “ Ilcseiiibling B. nodosa in habit, but with 

much larger flowers. The lip is white, and the other paiS:s greenish.” (B. M. 
1{„ No. 24, March.) 

4- Lfc'/iii rnbt\s'rr%s — Mowers white, tinged with pink, and produced 

in a loose raceme. (B. JI. 7^., No. 2o., March.) 

!J477. A’ATV'lllUM 

imstulAtmn A/Vit//. piistuhir A lAI «r 1 ... jn Pk C. G. Hope 1S(>0. K s.p Bot. reg, 1840,1 

This species, which was grown at Kew in 1800, and has iieen long lost, 
appears to have been lately reintroduced. Dr. Lindley, noticing the difficulty 
of growing (’aj)e (h'chidcje, recommends giving them a comj)lttc season of 
rest, hy wltiihoUling water when they are not in a growing state, and also when 
they are in flower, at which season they should have ahundant^p of light and 
heat. ( Jiol. March.) • ^ 

t-CAM A WO'TIS Ltndl. [Kaninra, a chambi.T, uus^ an e;ir; in allusion to the form of the labellum 

[ mag. ol bot. vii. p. ‘ 

purpurt.-a purpl^-y/o//',v< </ ^ GSl pr i *"5’ Pk. Kast Indies lS.i7. D p.r.w Pax 

A pretty cj)if)hvfe, a native of the lilast Indies, which formed part of the 
collection brought by Mr. (Tibson to Cbatsworth in 1837. It belongs to the 
section I'dmlnc, and retjnircs a warm moist atmosphere, in which it is grown 
on a rough block of wood, with the bases of its roots protected with moss. 
{PaA'f. Mfig, of Boi.y March.) 

h'iddcctc, • 

+ IUG UlK'LLA l.tiidl. {liifridiis, rigid ; rigidity of the flower stalk, when siipporting the seed-vessel.) 

llannnea Lhuii. tiuina-coloifrai l_J •'> S Mexico 183'). S co Bot. reg. 1840, 14. 

Tlu.s very heautiiul plant wa.s Ibund hy M. Hartweg in Mexico, and sent 
hy him j;o tlie llorticidtnral Society, where it is found to require exactly the 
same treatment as a Tigridia. ( Bol, Bcg.y March.) 

hi/idcru’, 

. 1010. 2.1'LIUM .'JOlTi.’ .spccibsum viir. albiflbrum J?o/. 37a". ;)7S5.* 

This variety Sir W. J. Hooker considers to be the Tametoina of the 
Japanese. ( Bot. *lL/g^ March.) ^ ^ 


Art. Vlll. Remarks on flowering the Renanthera coccinea. 

By ,J. Webster. 

% 

Tuf. treatment held ftfiah by different author.*?, and the»system 
generally adoptefl, to throw this baautiful orchidaceous plant 
into flower, is to place, the plant near the glass, and withhold 
watering it until its slein becomes shriveled, and J;he whole plant 
assumes a withered unhealthy appearance, and then to resort 
to its foruTer mode of cultivation ; i%)ien the vital parts again 
become excited, the sap flows to the extremity of its stems, the 
foliage again puts forth, but, jp viatiy instances, neither a flower 
stem or a lateral shilot appears, to the great iisapjiointment of 
the cultivator. . * 

, following is the system which I h$ve resorted to, and from 
whi^ Ihave olJpained Wie successful result of throwing it jnto flower 
witOhe plant in a full state of luxuriance. Having it growing upon 

p 2 
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a log of wood, and the power of removing it at pleasure, in the 
early part of summer I placed the top, or growing part, nearly 
close to the glass, and kept up at all times a liberal supply of. 
moisture to the bottom part, in order to keep it in a constant 
state of excitement; so that the suifs action through the glass 
might cause the young wood and foliage (whence all ihenouwsh- 
ment flows) to become yellow and ripened, thereby retarding its 
growth, and causing it to put forth a flower steiji with the )>Iant 
in full health. Before the flower-stem appeared, the shoot at- 
tempted to break in several places, as it made progress in 
growing ; wl\en the stem was put forth, I low^ered the plant from 
the glass, and the foliage again resumed its healthy appearance. 
liai tkarrly Feb. 7. 1810. 


Art. IX. On Melons. By Alexander Forsyth. 

The sorts I should cultivate are, a few Rocks, for their look 
at table at extensive entertainments ; Green-fleshed, as being 
economical and fashionable (a middle-sized fruit about 2 lb. 
w^eight being considered the best) ; and Persians, such as the 
Sweet Ispahan and Hoosninees, for their rich aqueous pulp, and 
as by far the most delicate and delicious of the melon tribe. 

Very early melons may be grown in pots, one plant in each, 
to mature one fruit, in the pide-stove, or in a house or pit on 
purpose, where a wholesome high temperature is maintained of 
75® or 80°; the fruit may be supported by being laid on a small 
earthenware saucer, inverted into a larger one su.spended from 
the roof. ^ __ 

Melons planted out in a ridge, on a beck of tari, dung, or 
leaves, under glass, may be advantageously cultivated in the 
following manner. In any house, v pit, or frame, where an at- 
mosphere as above described is maintaine^l, sqw some seeds in 
thunvb-pots, one seed in each pot, which miisir be kept near the 
glass stiler the plants are above grouncl, and be allowed a free 
circulation of air, in order to rear the plants as robust and 
short-stemmed as possible ; but, though I detail the process of 
rearing seedlings, I must not be understclod to mean that they 
are equal to those raised from cuttings, which process I shall 
here detail : — • 

In an atmosphere as above described, let the fcuitlng-pots, 
prepared in the following mahn»5r,*be placed half a day previous 
to their being usAl,^ in order that the mould may be warm, to 
prevent a che.ck by cold soil to the bottom of ap erjotic cutting. 
If provided with a smalF ciystal bell-glass, or a small hand-light 
closely glazed, that may be used^ but if providea with nei^jer, 
which is •nothing uncommon, you can doubtless command as 
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much glass in square or fragment, as will eover the mouth of a 
48 -sized pot. 

The cuttings should be taken from the extremities of the 
healthiest vines, cut close below the third joint from the tip, and 
inserted in thumb-pots filled with leaf soil and loam mixed, 
about half an inch below the surface of the soil ; and these 
placed in the bottom of a 48-sized pot, and the cavity between 
the two pots .sfuffed with moist moss, and the glass laid over 
the top of the outer pot, which ought to be plunged, in a hot- 
bed up to the brim : this is an improvement in striking cuttings 
wdiich I have never made known before, nor \m\e I ever seen 
it practised by any one else. It is a common way to fill a pot 
three fourths full of soil, and in that to insert the cuttings under 
a pane of glass ; and I have no doubt, when those that have prac- 
tised that mode come to see this simple improveincYit, so much 
more workmanlike, and applicable not only' to melon cuttings, 
but to all sorts of cuttings, exotic, green-house, and hardy, they 
will I’eel nowise reluctant to relinquish the old way. The advan- 
tages of this niode are, when the cuttings get up to the glass, 
which they generally do before they have struck root, the outer 
pot can bfe changed for one a little deeper, and the moist moss 
serves the two-fold purpose of condycting heat and moisture; 
and, as the heat of the tan or dung bed will be 30° or 40° above 
that of^the atmosphere of the house or pit (a good tan bed will 
range about 1 10° at 6 in. deep), it? will be communicated through 
the ifuter pot to the atmosphere around the cuttings, thereby 
accelerating their striking root : this latter is an advantage 
possessed in common with the old system over the bell-glass 
))r()pagating pot. 

To sortie readers this may appear trifling and tedious ; but 
others, \\ho have to wipe out some hundreds of propagating 
glasses every morning, wiU find it a far less laborious and 
equally successfyl rnelhod, instead of wiping the glasses, simply 
to turn them ove4\ Many heaths may be struck in this manner, 
by letting the pots stahd on a shady shelf for a fev? weeks, 
and afterwards plunging them in a wiild bark bed. 

But to return to the melon culture. Plants being reared, 
either from seeds or cuttings, healthy and robust^ are, let us pre- 
sume, in 32-sized pots, abcut 9 in. high, with leaves as large 
as the palm of the hand. The hpt-hed being made up to 
within 18 hi. of the glass, and a ridge of loamy turf, mixed with 
fine fourth its quantity of duyg pulverised to a mould, being laid 
along the centre of the bed, about 12 or 14 inches deep, a day 
or two previous to the planting of the mel6ns; aiid all fejirs of 
of&nSive steam from the bed or liningt being guarded against; 
thq^ilants ma^ be tuened out of the pots aloi^ the centre of %he 
ridge^ about 1 ft. apart for a bed 9 ft. wide, or fof a 6-foot 
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bed about 15 in. apart, with a fine sweet moist heat, such as 
could be breathed comfortably, about 75^ to 85®. Excess in 
quantity of heat is not so much to be feared as inferior quality 
of heat. A strong heat will rarefy the air and cause ventilation ; 
to facilitate which, a small aperture should be left open, say 
J of an inch, at the top of every light, and this eighteen or twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four. The time tliat 1 should shut up 
close, would be at uncovering in the morning (wjiich should be 
done as sqon as it is light) ; and after syringing or steaming them 
in the evening, when no more air is wanted lor the day heat. 

Plants raised from cuttings show fruit with less vine than 
those reared from seeds ; and this is the best remedy, in con- 
junction with keeping them rather dr\’ at the roots, for the tver- 
crying evil, that the ‘‘ vines have run all over the bed without 
showing fruh.” I should prefer leaving a j)lant reared from a 
cutting entire, wdthdut stopping, until it shows fruit; those raised 
from seed must be topped, as tliey generally draw up weak and 
long-jointed, if left entire. I should top them tor the first time, 
as soon as they show the rough leaf, and again as«^^they advance, 
say, when they have made 2 ft. of vine, in order to produce 
fruitful laterals. When fruit appears, they must be* carefully 
managed to prevent sutiilen atmospheric changes ; aiul, during 
the time that they are in flower, water over heatl must be dis- 
pensed with, and gentle vapour only occasionally rai»ed, to 
nourish the leaves, for it would be injurious to keep the flowers 
too moist at this time. Every female blossom must now be care- 
fully impregnated ; and, as soon as the fruits are set and beginning 
to swell, plenty of moisture and a closer atmosphere will be 
of the greatest service till they are swelled lull size, when mois- 
ture at the root, and also vapour on the leaver, must ‘be finally 
dispensed with. As soon as a reasonable number of fruits arc 
swelling favourably, say three to on a plant, ihc rest, with 
every leaf and lateral, for which some ^oo(^ reason is not 
pledged, must unsparingly be discarded ;'iea‘ving always one 
leaf, or perhaps two, beyond every fruit** and let every fiuit be 
elevated on an inverted cKrlhen saucer. To* grow very early 
melons, dry heat is indispensable, as every leaf, in moist wx'ather, 
ought to he carefully dried once every day ;‘an(l, in hot weather, 
every leaf ought to be as carefully moistened, by means of va- 
pour or syringing. Before; the fruit appears, and also* when it is 
ripening offi a well ventilated atmosphere is best; bur, whilst the 
fruits are swelling, closeness and Jiiynidity will be found to answet 
the purpose best. • An occasional clusting of-powdered charcoal 
and lime, mixed with sulphur and Scotch snufT^ wijl go far to 
prevent the ravages of inlect enemies. 

*Thc bec^ must Ue soiled over to* the sau^e deptli as the rjxjg e 
was origiijally made, at different times, as the progress qf the 
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roots shall dictate; and the roots must be supplied with soft 
well aerated water, as the firmness or flaccidity of the leaves 
must determine. As little shading as possible should be given, 
as the plants should be inured to the full sun as soon as possible; 
the minimum heat may be 70^, and the maximum 90°, though 
100°* would do no harm, even with the lights close, provided 
the laps and crannies about them were closed, Or with the lights 
not closed, provi^led the transition were not rapid. 

Ideworthy Oclobcr 18 ^ 6 . 


Art. X. On the Turkey Onion, By James Alexander, late 
Gardener at Maeslougli Castle. 

I HEREWITH send you a few seeds of the new Turliish onion, 
the first of which I received in 1834 from Mr. Wright, editor 
of tlie Hereford Journal, I have grown some of tlie Turkey 
onion every year s*«nce 1834. It grows considerably larger than 
any other sort that I have seen ; I have liad some of them that 
weighed lb. each. I exhibited at the Hereford Horticultural 
Society for several years three onions of this sort, which weighed 
about 5 lb. 10 oz. each year ; an extra prize was awarded for them 
every year that they were exhibited. Fsow the seeds in January 
in a hot-bed, and plant them out, if the weather is favourable, in 
the beginning of April, on a south-east border, in drills 14 in. 
apart, and 8 in. in the row. The ground is frequently hoed 
about them during the summer, and occasionally watered with 
manured water. 

Little Cliclsca, Feb. 20, 1840. 


Art. XI. On soxioing the Early scarlet Horn Carrot as a main Crop} 
and on storing it in Winter.* By James Seymour, Gardener at 
Ashridge Park. * .» 

I MAKE my first sowing from the 1st to the 10th of February; 
and the second in the last week of February or the first week in 
March. These sowings are made upon a gentle hot-bed, using 
a dry sandy soil. 1 thin when very young, and keep a very 
vigilant eye to slugs when the plants are coming up; I have 
always found watering occasionally wiUi lime water to destroy 
the slugs-i I likewise make a sowing upon a south border about 
thfe first week in March, to succeed those upon the hot-beds. 
For my main crop, I sow from the 27th of March to the 10th 
of April, in rows 1 ft. apart, and the alleys- 2 ft. \^ide ; always 
tlunpiiig the crop when very young tooaboiUGin. in the row, 
likewjj^e taking care tculo this while it rains, if^possible. If the 
weatlier proves very dry, I water pretty freely. 

^ r 4 
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Early $carlet Horn Carrot 

I have grown the Orange, Surrey long, Altringham, &c, ; and 
have found the Early scarlet Horn the best for our family, as it 
is very productive and good in quality, and does not require the 
depth of soil, or the distance between the plants, which the larger 
sorts do. I have found this sort to keep quite as well as the 
other kinds. I likewise sow a few rows of the Altringham* and 
the New white Altringham for a change. 1 find the Altring- 
ham the best of the large sorts. The Early scarlet Horn can 
be sown as late as June, if young carrots are in request during 
summer. I have found, by sowing the same piece of ground 
several year^ together with carrots, that the roots become much 
more free from the attacks of the wire-worm (E^later lineatus 
Lintu) and other insects. When I came here, in the autumn of 
1836, I found the carrots so much eaten and cankered that there 
was scarcely a free bit to be got out of a root, and they were 
likewise very bad-tasted. When the carrots are taken up, and 
all the refuse cleared awaj", I then give the piece of ground 
a good sprinkling all over with quicklime, andi let it remain two 
or three days; then I give it another sprinkling as before, and 
dig it in to destroy the worms, slugs, &c., which are lower down ; 
the drier the w'eather is, the better for the lime taking effect. 
Using lime, and digging jhe ground over several times previously 
to sow ing in the following spring, are attended with a very bene- 
ficial result. In 1837 I sow^ed the same piece of gro/Mid w»ith 
carrot, and in the autumn they were much better than in 1836. 
In 1838 and 1839 the carrots w^ere entirely free from speck, and 
likewise well-tasted. 

Talcing up and storing the Hoots, — When I think of taking 
my carrots up, I choose a dry time for that purpose, and have 
the tops mown off to ff^ni. high, the day pr.evious to digging 
them, and cleared away ; I then take a three-prongetl fork, and 
commence digging. I lay the roots in a sort of line, as they are 
dug up, to dry. I have likewise men to follow the diggers for 
the purpose of cutting the tops off, which is done quite close 
to tlien root. This is very easy to {tccomplish with the Al- 
tringham, Orange, &c., but requires a little irfore care with the 
Early scarlet Horn, as it. is hollow-crowned, and will perhaps 
want cutting o^^er once or twice from the<:ime of taking up to 
the June following. I always make three sortings in my car- 
rots: the first contains allj;he finest, which Ikeep for 'dinner par- 
ties, and for sending to London in the spring, when the family 
is there; the second sorting is^fqj’ the use of the parlour; aAd 
the last sorting is. for general purposes. When I begin to pack 
them, I do n\>t pack them close to the wall, as is {generally the 
case, but leave a vacuily of 8 in. on the wall .sirle, for the cold 
air to pass rouml them, which, L find, prevents *the roots ^rom 
growing gnd rotting. I store them upon the. north side of a 
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ground-floor apple- room, and have found them to keep very 
well till June. 

Frithsden Gardens ^ Ashridge^ Herts^ Feb. 17- 1840. 


Art. XII. Some Remarks on the Culture of the White Carrot. 

By W. Masterjs, F.H.S. &c., of the Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 

Whenever a new vegetable is introduced, although .1 would 
by no means put aside the varieties in common use to which it 
most nearly approximates, yet I would recommend that the 
novelty should have a fair trial against those of long known and 
established repute ; and then, even if it is not found*in itself to 
be superior, before it is utterly discarded, I wQuld ascertain if it 
possesses properties that, eilhei; by culture or by hybridising, 
would increase its own merits or those of its nearest allies. By 
this means we mjiy hope that one out of many novelties will 
prove of superior value to those already in cultivation; and that 
progressive improvement will be realised, either in increased 
production on a given space, or in better flavour, or more nutri- 
tive (pialities, in the subject of our experiments. 

About seven or eight years ago 1 received from the Horticul- 
tural Society, and also from France, a few seeds of the White 
Carrot, vdiich 1 sowed in the nursery in company wdth the "sorts 
that are usually grown, and found the new comer increase in size 
more rapidly than the Orange, or even the Altringhani varieties. 
At that time, believing them adapted only for kitchen use, w’e 
repeatedly tasted them during their groivth, and also when they 
had acquired nj^turity : my friends’ and my own opinion coincided; 
we mutual fy pronounced them, neither in flavour nor appearance, 
at all equal to the common kinds. 

The greater weight that the white variety acquired, under pre- 
cisely similar circum^ances, was an object too important to be 
passed over, and accordingly several of our agriculturists,»were 
induced to grow patches of the White Carrot in their fields as 
food for horses ; and in the neigliboilrhood of Ashford, in this 
county, many acres have been grown •during the past year, and, 
as far as weight is Concerned, with entire success. The land 
best adapted for its culture appears to be of a sandy character, 
and even ih some instances a considerable growth has been ob- 
tained upon* almost a pure sand. This, then, constitutes its chief 
value; it may be profitably ^ukivated upon lands that are at 
present utterly worthless. In our county there are^ hundreds of 
acres between |^eal and the Sand Hills, now waste, that might be 
madelo produce this vegetable; and in^ Suffolk, near Brandon, 
whe.^s many aa es ol’ li similar* character exists and that hitherto 
have ]}either yielded employment to the labourer nor, profit to 
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the landlord, its growth might be encouraged so as amply to 
repay the outlay. On some of the worst soils that it has been 
tried upon in this neighbourhood, about a ton per acre has been 
produced ; and upon others of a sandy nature, where cultivation 
had been farther advanced, eighteen and even twenty tons have 
been obtained upon the same space. 

This variety has the power of collecting nourislnnent where 
the sorts previously grown would be incapable pf procuring it; 
or, as the growlers express it, would be burnt up. We must not, 
with this advantage, however,, overlook its defects. 

It will be yeadily inferred, from what has preceded, that al- 
though a greater quantity of vegetable matter is produced on a 
given space, yet its relative quality as food is not e([ual to that 
of other kinds ; its weight and bulk being miKle up by a larger 
quantity of •watery particles. This circumstance accounts for the 
fact, that the roots,‘^wdien stored up, are more liable to decay than 
those of the ordinary kinds. 

It may be interesting to some to know the mode of culture 
adopted in this neighbourhood, although it diflfei'r little from that 
pursued in the other varieties ; and, as the season is fast ap- 
proaching for sowing, I am not without hopes that it may be 
more extensively proved ,tlian it hitherto has been. The best 
time for sowing appears to be the last week of April, and the 
two first in May ; for not only is it difficult to make the^seed ve- 
getate if sown earlier, but, of feliose that do succeed, many of the 
strong plants will put up flowering stems, and thus reduce the 
value and weight of the crop. 

I may here caution growers against saving seeds from those 
plants that start prematurely, for by this practice, in a few gene- 
rations, the stock would r'eiurn to its wild condition, an annual; 
and thus, by losing its increase of succulency acquired by culture, 
lose all its value as an article of foqd. 

The land should be worked till it becomes ve^ry finely broken; 
and the drills into which the seeds are to be«piaced should be 
veiy shallow'. The distance from row to fovv must be regulated by 
the soil and its condition ; but the space of frt/hi 10 in. to 14 in. 
asunder, according to the circumstances named, will be found 
the most proper;: for it will allow ample space for the plants to 
grow, and gives facility to hoe and thin out the superabundant 
ones ; which latter operation should be cornmencetl eJirly, or the 
vigour of the seedling plants will be greatly diminished.* 

Canterbw'y^ March ^ 1840. 

Art. XIII. oh the Culture and Preservation of Potn{Qes^ By Robert 

Lymburn, Secretary t(f the Kilmarnock Ilorticuitmal Sociifty, . 

In the January nuitibcr of the Edinburgh QunrtAlif Journal of AgricmUiirc^ 
there is an ^ssay by Mr. Aitken, nurseryman, Castle Douglass, on the .culture 
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of the potato ; and in the Transactions of the Highland Society, bound up in 
the same number, there are a paper on their preservation for domestic use, 
and a digest of both papers ; also in the number for this present month there 
is a criticism on these by Mr. Towers, author of the Domestic Gardener's 
Manual; and, as I think a little might be added to all these, if you think the 
following remarks suitable* for your valuable periodical, they ma^ help to 
throw little ailditional light on a subject which will be allowed by all to be 
of vast importance. Mr. Aitken in his essay attaches great importance to the 
raising of new varieties from seed, the want of attention to which he describes 
as producing a taint ini the potato ; Mr. Towers, in his criticism on this point, 
seems to think there is no foundation for this opinion, and founds his refu- 
tation princi[)ally on the new theory, lately propounded by Mr, ^fain, that 
every seed contains within itself all the parts capable of being developed in the 
future plant ; and that all the buds and branches to be dcvclopecMu the future 
tree will be found contained in embryo in the seed from which it sprang. 
But this theory itself has yet to stand the test of experience. It*will not be 
easy to demonstrate it$ fallacy from microscopical observation ; but neither 
can we demonstrate its truth by the same means, though, as far as^observation 
will guide us, it is rather in favour of its^ruth. If it is J:rue, however, there 
will be a normal quantity of parts, as, for instance, of buds : and so far Mr, 
Anthony Tod Thomson seems to favour this theory ; for, in his Elements of 
liotani/, he says that n<f more biuls will at any time be developed on a plant, 
than this normal number ; that, as the tree continues to grow, every suc- 
ceeding year’s growttt leads from a few of the terminal buds of the previous 
one-year’s shoot, and the others become latent or concealed below the bark; 
that, as the stem swells in bulk, the buds continue to follow the bark outwards 
by the medullary rays of the wood ; and that, if the stem is cut over, no other 
buds w ill push but these, which, if rubbed oil* oifce, will spring again and no 
oftener, I have, however, often observed, in trees cut over, a far greater than 
this normal^uantity of buds to spring ; and, in particular, I recollect of having 
made the observation on the stump of a^tree which had been cut down at 
Monkwocwl Grove: if my recollection serves me right, it was a sycamore; and, 
round the wdiole edge of the cut, the buds w ere clustered in many thousands. 

1 pointed it out to Mr. Smith at the time, and we both remarked on the ne- 
cessity of practice to the correciion of theory. About two years ago, also, we 
bad one of oiir dahlia roots, one of the duplicates we w'cre springing on a 
little hot dung, on file crown of which, coiiirary^to the usual number of buds, 
the top, whicli was raised into a conical shape, was crowded with hundreds of 
buds upon buds like bees in a hive. \Vhat shall we make, also, of the clusters of 
young shoots foiuul like birds’ nests ofi the tops of birch trees, &c. ? Are these 
all normal ? and w'Oiild they not be much better explained by the j)ow'er of 
that vital encM’gy so eveyy wlicre present and so little known, which, as in the 
animal economy it is found to the pow'cr of forming bone and miiscle 

and all the animal tisspes from the .same blood, sometimes even depositing 
bone in the vital organ of the heart, so, in •like manner, in the vegetable 
econoniy, is found, stimulated by the accumuUitcd deposits from the leaves 
iu a favourable autuipn, coiivertiiig the leaf-bud into the ruiljmcnts of flower 
and fruit ; and, us in tlic instances above quoted, forming innumerable buds, 
totally independent of any former normal numbers. Mr. Tow'crs extends this 
theory so far, as to reckon seeds no more important a part of the series of 
individual species, than the tubers of the rhizoiiiata of tuberous roots like the 
potMto, or than the cuttings or grafts of other plants ; but we see this series 
broke in upon in innumerable instances, Wy the hybrids raised between species, 
which would not take place w'cre the whole series of pufividu^ls included in 
their first origin.^ 

Mr. Kfiight, to \vTiose authority Mr. Towers sAims to pay great deference, 
was oT a contrary ^f^inion. Jt was a fayoiirile theory (d'that gentleman’s, thaj 
the GoMen Pippin and other obi sorts of apples, though continueerby grafting 
on healthy young stocks, w ould lose their vigour as the original treo decayed ; 
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and there was a necessity' of raising new sorts from seeds, to replace the old 
and decaying varieties. This theory has no doubt been carried too far, it has 
been affirmed that all the grafts would die when the original tree died ; and 
Mr. Aitken, I think, has also attached too imich importance to it in the 
potato; but that it is true to a certain extent, experience will warrant us in 
affirming. This district, and about Paisley, has long been famous for raising 
ranunculuses from seed ; and so superior in vigour are those recently raised 
from seed to the older varieties, that it is customary for florists to point out 
the new seedlings, in the beds of flowers belonging to their neighbours, before 
they have come into flower, merely by the extra vigourvof the plants ; and so 
well is this known, and so much calculated on, that it is customary to hear 
florists talking of destroying their old varieties, and to continue to grow from 
seed only : the same thing has been remarked about the seedling pinks, and 
we never have the large sorts of Lancashire gooseberries to come up to their 
first-declaretl weights. 1 am, therefore, of opinion, that more attention ought 
to be paid' to the raising of new varieties from seed, and that much of the 
success will depend oh selecting the best varieties to breed from, and also the 
most vigorQiis individuals of that variety; much also may be done in blending 
prolific and farinaceous varieties, Scq. Mr. Aitken, however, 1 think, attaches 
too much importance to this. Any want of vigour arising from the age of the 
variety must come on gradually, and cannot, as Mr. Towers remarks, come 
and go with wet and dry seasons : some peculiarity ntast be sought for in the 
nature of those seasons in which the failure occiirrerl ; and to the excessive 
and long continued drought which prevailed throughout the most of Scotland 
in the years alluded to, precisely at the period w hen the tubers should have 
germinated, we must certainly look for the principal cause, ^^'e have had long 
continued drought in other seasons : but, if sufficient moisture is found to 
germinate the tubers, and alTow them to protrude their fibres into the ground, 
they may fail in vigour afterwards from a want oi’ moisture ; the plant may not 
grow so strong, but the fibres are strong and active in this spe^^es of plant, 
and it is not easily killed when once begun to grow . As a proof that drought 
did the most mischief, 1 need only remark that, in our own expericKce in that 
greatest year of failure, we had not a single failure in the nursery grounds, 
where the soil was well broke with the spade and the moisture and heat re- 
tained ; while the same potfttoes, from the same heap, and planted at the same 
time by the plough in Mr. Fowld’s field, were a total failure, from the rough 
and lumpy state of the grouml ; ifmny other causes no do*(it>t assisted. Tubers 
for seed too long cut and exposed to the weather, as Mr. Towers remarks, 
will Jose their vigour ; they may be throwai together in heaps after cutting, 
or thrust into sacks, an<l thus iicatcd anfl spoiled ; they may be too ripe when 
lifted, or too green ; the drills may be too Jong exposed to drought before 
planting; the dung may be insuificicntly rotted : ffil of, these may cause partial 
failitres, but the excessive and widely extcndc^l failures of these seasons were 
more cV^eply seated. Mr, Aitken’s directions as to Jiaving the ground well 
pulverised are excellent. Too tnuch attention cannot be paid to this : it should 
be broken as small as possible^ and done in tvvaUivr ; when the particles of 
earth are minu^, and thoroughly dried on the |»nrface, they keep separate 
unless the after rains are heavy indeed. Confined air is retained in great 
quantities between the particles which retain the heat ; any showers and dews 
that fall are not so speedily evaporated ; and thus heat and moisture, two of 
the most principal requisites in vegetation, are greatly increased. • 

In planting with the plough, especially if the ground is ploughed wet,4:t is 
too often planted with potatoes in*a^oiigh and lumpy condition, and the 
drought penetrating, pnd the heat escaping, the tuber is left without the 
necessary agents in furthering germination ; and being generally planted from 
cuts not whole, and thus dl.[»rivcd of the skin w hich \ialurc has provided for 
its preservation, it js no wonder if \t become (txhaustoii and perish*. Mr. 
Aitken and Mr. Towers both approve of unripe tubers being planted^nd the 
former goes into considerable detail as to the methods of procuring these ; 
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but I would prefer the •tubers grown on peat soil to unripe ones; there is a 
vigour in these which cannot be attained to, though they arc lifted never so 
green in loamy soil. Mr. Aitkeri advises to cut over the stems, and leave the 
potatoes in the ground a considerable time before raising ; but, if the stems are 
cut so low as to divest them of leaves, they will get little good in the ground; 
and, if left long, the buds 'may shoot from the tuber, and weaken them. I 
would rather advise to have them taken up, and sprca<l on the ground, and 
turncdTtill the skin gets green, and soincthing approaching to the nature of 
bark on the stem ; every one in the practice of planting potatoes, will know 
the superior vigour rj^f those cuts which are taken from the potatoes growing 
out of the surface and become green ; and we may have the whole of our seed 
potatoes of the same nature, lor a very little trouble. I am of opinioti we may 
err in lifting potatoes too soon, as well as too late; when the food is first de- 
posited as the future food of the young embryo, w hether in tubec or seed, it is 
deposited in the form of mucilage, which is the least organised state of the sap, 
and it is subsetjuciitly by the deposition of carbon ripened into sugar and farina 
or starch. Before the starch can become food for the young embryo in the 
spring, it must again be reduced into the state of mucilagcj the first organised 
state of the food is, therefore, the iiiost^ suitable nourishment fdV the young 
embryo, and hence the superiority of unripe seed corn tftid potatoes to that 
which is very much ripened : hut the food will not i)reserve and keep through 
tlie winter in this static being so low in the state of organisation, it sooner 
decays, and we may err in lifting too green as well as too ripe. The food in 
its most highly orgaffiLsed state of farina or starch has been, by some of our 
best writers on vegetable physioloiry, compared to particles of mucilage sur- 
rounded with a shell ; and it retpiires a good deal of heat and moisture, with in 
some cases the presence ol* an alkali, to reduce this starcli into mucilage. The 
earth is the great stomach or laboratory of the fi^od of plants ; and, if ive are 
careful to give it justice by a proper degree of pulverisation, we will have less 
cause to ccunplain of too ripe seed. Mr. Aitkeu has given very excellent di- 
rections foi^he preparing of the sets, in beejs set apart for that purpose, before 
planting put; and the lime bc*recommcnds to be sprinkled in its quick or 
powdery state, amongst the sets when preparing, is of great use in their ger- 
mination ; it furnishes the alkali required, extracts carbon from the starch, gives 
out heat, and assists powerfully in the solution^ of tlie food, as more par- 
ticularly described in an essay of mine published some years ago iii your 
pages. (Sec ,Vol.*Xl V. p. 71.) 

The pajier in the (iifarUrlt/ Joiminl has excellent instructions for the pre- 
servation of potatoes. The firincipal aim of the writer is to keep the tubers 
from germ i tutting, by fircserving in sfutdedy diy situations, and by frequent 
turning; this decreases the heat and moisture, wliich are the tw'o most 
essential agents in V4?^etatX)n. But 1 am of opinion it will be possible to 
destroy the vitality of the emhpo, without hurling the flour of the potato. 
Heat and moisture arc both necessary to vegetation, but they must be«applied 
at the same time ; if w& upply heat without moisture to a considerable degree, 
we destroy the vitality of the seed altogether, without injuring the farinaceous 
food contained in the seed or root, so far as domestic purposes are concerned, 
which was the thing wanted by the Highland Society. Most* dealers in seeds, 
and most nurserymen, arc familiar with the effects of kiln-drying seed. When 
beech mast is 4:oilectcd in England for sowing^ it is often immersed in water 
for the pupfioso of skiininiiig off* the bad seeds and refuse, which from their 
ligbtness rise to the to[) ; and it is then spread on the top of a malt-kiln to 
dry before sending off’. We have hadtthi^ seed frequently sown in the nursery 
grounds, and exposed to •all the rains that fell for six months, without vege- 
tating, and, at the end of this time, as white and full ‘in the lernel as when 
sown. The seeil (JT larch fir, being difficult to extract from the cone, is often 
put on the kiln head, and we have often the same complaints of it. The seed 
when t9ut is ns full of flour as before, only, if magnified, it is (deficient id 
moisture.; the substance of the food has lost its waxy appearance, .j}ut is still- 
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as good for food to animals. I would, therefore, advise spreading the potatoes 
required for domestic uscy for some time on a heated kiln, and they will after- 
wards keep for any required time on a dry loft witlioiit trouble. In the digest 
it seems to be doubted, whether the ripe or unripe potato will be best to 
keep for domestic use; but undoubtedly the ripe potato, containing most 
flour and being least apt to decompose, as before stated, will be most fit for 
that purpose. Flour is more nutritive to animals than mucilage, and the 
floury potato will always be selected at table, in preference to the waxy. 

I perceive the Highland Society has offered this year a premium for the 
best essay on the excrement of plants ; and if you c^ find room for my 
remarks on the subject [inserted in p. 218.], it may help some who have time 
and appaVatiis to analyse the deposit. In the case of the spruce, I think it is 
similar to turf, and acts both by decomposition reducinjj it irito soluble food, 
and by keeping the soil open for the admission of air, which may be de- 
composed with the manure, and yield carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, the tlirec 
bases of ali.vcgetablc productions, and also nitrogen, a stimulant. 

We have grown some of oiir fine plants in pots, drained with bruised hones, 
and have found that the fibres refused to enter it ; they contracted in their 
length, swelled out, and had not a very healtliy appearance. I think, there- 
fore, bruised bones w^ould not be suitable for glass cases, unless ground to very 
8D|;ill and fermented dust ; w'cll-rolted leaves would be the safest, and animul- 
ised carbon would give the most nutriment in least 1 ) 4 dk. (!arbun is what is 
principally wanted as food for plants, but does not enter the spongioles of the 
fibres freely till converted into a saponaceous matter by alkalies ; and this 
requisite state is best found in well-decomposed inaiiurc ; a mixture of horse 
and cow dung, rotted into the state of a black oily peat, is generally allow^ed 
the best of all. 

Kilmarnock y March 14. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Hints for the Use of Highland Tenants and Cottagers. By 
a Proprietor. 8vo, pp. 273, 6 lithographs, ^^uverness. 

c 

Sir F. a. Mackenzie, an cnlighlenecl and benevolent High- 
land landlord, has written this w^rk for the benefit of his cotter 
tenants, and published it in pages of Englisli alternating with 
pages of Gaelic. The information it contains is admirably 
adapted for the improvement of tiiosd' for whom it is intended ; 
and as the author does not attempt too mufch, and proposes to 
introduce every innovation by degrees, there can be no doubt of 
his success. «The hints relate not only»to tlie building of cot- 
tages and management of cottage gardens and small farms, but 
to the treatment of liv^ stock and their diseases, ^to domestic 
economy and cookery, including the making of* clothes, the 
treatment of common diseases,^ &^c. In short, the work includes 
the following heads, which we quote to show that it is a model of 
its kind, ana worthy of being imitated by proprietors in Wales, 
and in many parts of Eftgland. i. Food, ii.. Diseases aYid, Me- 
dicine. ^11. Clexthing. IV. Houses, Fuwniturej'^&c. v. JJoats, 
Fishing , Implements, &c. vi. Agricultural Implements, &c. 
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VII. Cattle, Horses, Pigs, &c. Diseases, viii. Gardens, Seeds, 
Fruits, Vegetables, ix. Eelucation, Morals, &c. 

The following quotation may be read with advantage by^all of 
us : — 

“ But, although I have not commenced b}' the usual formalities of a preface 
and ?lit reduction, it may be well, before stating the different heads under 
which it is intended to consider the subject of this little work, to remind you 
that success in any^ thing dei)ends upon your own exertions, and that were 
the most perfect rules laid down for your guidance, the benefit to be derived 
depends wholly upon tlie mode of application. No proverb is morc^true than 
that where one man thrives another will starve ; but you arc not to imagine 
that the success of the one or the misfortune of the other depends upon blind 
chance. Every trailesman can perform the work in wliich he has been in- 
structed, but very different indeed is the quality of work pcrforitied 1)3' each, 
for that depends on the ingenuity of the individual. cSo, in the various walks 
of life, he will certainly succeed best, not onl}* who is gifted naturally with the 
most talent, but who calls that talent into action 1)3' considerafion and f)er- 
severance, who not 0UI3 weighs well the' subject before oonimencing an under- 
taking, but who determines to spare no pains in putting his matured ideas 
into practice. ^ 

“ If you closely examine your thriving neighbour, you will uniforinly find 
him not onb' considerate, but constantly lal)orious in tlie attainment of some 
useful object. Yet it is impossible to conceal the fact, that, with the majority 
of you, indolence and a negligent waste of time prevail to a degree unknown 
in those countries where greater comfort ami plent3' reign ; for, with every 
allowance for the slaving toil you undergo at seexi time, your care and assiduit}' 
in harvest, and tlie anxiet3' with which 3'ou prosecute the fishing when any 
chance of success presents itself, every unprejudiced person will allow that 
your destruction of* precious time is such as in any other country would prove 
totally ruinous. 

“ Keeping in view, then, that idleness is the root of all evil, be assured that 
if you take care of the hpiirs the years will not be neglected. Nor is it by 
violent exertions for a limited period, but b3' an easy constant occupation of 
your time that you can expect prosperity. 

” To impress tijis the more forcibly, for it, is a subject of the most vital 
importance, 1 may illustrate it by two examples familiar to yourselves. Do 
you not generally attribute your inferior crops to the want of manure, and 
would not a larger quantity be of essential service? You undoubtedly will 
answer in the affirmative, and I edn then prove arithmetically that a full 
siq)ply is always in your power. For, if but one basket, containing a cubic 
foot of seaware, be cdllectetl each tide, or six baskets eac.h week, and i)dded 
to an equal quantity of earth, ’gravel, or clay, according to the uaturc> of 3'our 
lands, and mixed uj) Vv'ith the house sweeping:?, ashes, and house refuse, which 
in a well-swept house will not be less than two baskets per week, it will 
stand thus: — 

* 

313 cubic feet of sea ware. 

313 of clay, moss, gravel, or earth. 

104> of house sw'eepmgs and ashes. 

• ^7)730(2(5^ cubic yards. ^ 

Now, allowing this compost to subside one half, it will give ;^ou rather more 
than 13 or 14? soliil yards of the best compost manure^, sufficient to dung half 
a Scotch acre '"of^and for potatoes, and the i^quirement of which will not 
occu*py two houi\^ of the time now so often wasted. To collect this in^a 
short «iine would be a wor'k of great Tfatigue, though by Hegrees it may be ac- 
complished without inconvenience ; and yet, though apparently so simple an 
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together with eartliy matter, evidently derived from the gravel walk under the 
veranda. The quantity was al>out l.\gr. to a s<jiiare yard of glass, an incon- 
siderable quantity ; but it should be remembered, that it bears a small propor- 
tion to that which the rain must have contained ; the salt on the glass being 
only that which was left from the spray. It would be dijflicult to ascertain the 
exact quantity, every gale from tlie south-west not bringing salt with it ; we 
are distant, in a direct line, about 30 miles from tlie New l^issage, a witie part 
of the Bristol Channel, and probably the nearest part from which, in tem- 
pestuous wrpather, the salt water becomes commingled with the air. To bring 
salt so far inland, in any ap{)reciablc quantity, tw'o ''circumstances must 
combine ; the union of salt water and clouds at tlie Channel, and a gale. In 
the present instance the principal quantity of salt deposited was on the 21st, 
only a trifling quantity afterwards, although the gale continued strong for 
several days after. This was confirmed by the evaporation of rain water, 
which fell during the gale subsequent to the 21st, which left salt crystals but 
in very small quantity. — Thomas C, liroioiu Farther Barton, near Cirencesler, 
J«M. 25. 18t0. 

JExcrementitions Kxudatious of the Roots of Plants, — On the subject of 
excrements of plants^ I have often 7 von<lered that the plants pointed out as 
illustrations were not so ajit as others which have occurred to my observa- 
tion. On lifting up a bed of two-years seedling Scotch fir, or two-years seed- 
ling spruce, the ground around the roots is filled with Vhe excrement : in the 
Scotch fir it assumes a white colour, similar to mushroom spawm ; in some 
places fibrous, in others in the j’orni of a web. In the spruce fir it assiiines 
a yellow colour, fully more fibrous than in the Scotch fir ; and 1 have found 
in practice, that, in sowing seed-beds, 8r transplanting trees into lines, 
larch sown or (ilantcd after spruce have nearly doubled the size of those 
planted after larch at the samd time, and from the same lot of seeds or seed- 
lings. Whether this is to be attributed to the excrement acting as manure, 
or keeping the ground open, or perhajis to both, the cflect is vt;;?/ decided. 
On trial, the same thing is observed in all changes of plants, but in none have 
I perceived the contrast more? than in the abov^e. 

It has been held by some that the excrement acts as a poison, and by 
others that growing plants rre(juently on the same piece of ground (‘xhaiists 
that piece of the peculiar iionrishment requisite for the individual plant ; and, 
in corroboration of one or other, or both of these theories, I have ohservctl 
that larch does not grow' qnke as vigorously after larcli,' as planti'd after 
other plants that have less excrement than the two I allmlc to ; but the 
difference is incomparably more after these, especially the spruce, thougli tlie 
Scotch fir is decidedly next : and, secing,the cflect in giving decided vigour 
to young larches in the nursery after Scotch fir, I liave been astonished at its 
being said to cause disease in the larch when plarited pltcr Scotch fir in the 
fbresU — R, L^mhum, Kilmarnock, s. 

RuraF Rnjoyment, — Mrs. Montague, who used to jyisert that all the arts 
and sciences w'ere contained in riie first grain of corn, w ticn she held a farm at 
Sandleford hadrit tilled princip;\Hy by women. They weeded her corn, hoed 
her turnips, and planted her potatoes, Madame yelvetius was a woman, j*n 
some respects, not inferior to Madame Boland. Having been the idol of her 
husband, whom, in return, she loved with the warmest affection, she !)ecainc, 
at his death, the delight of ainumeroiis circle of friends and Acquaintances. 
Retired at Autcuil, she indulged the native benevolence of hcr*dis|tbsition in 
administering to the wants of animals, and in cultivating plants. One dify, 
walking with Napoleon, then First CohsiA of France, she observed to him, In 
answer to a question fie Jiad proposeil to her, Ah, Mo'nsienr le Grand Consul ! 
you are little conscious how much happiness a person ma^^qioy upon three 
acres of ground I” ^ • 

Aiding the Germination of Seeds by Qvwklme, M, 18^, p. 71.) — Some 
ofher trials, made by ‘ourselves and other nurserymen in the neighbouTliood, 
have showmthe efficacy of the process of preparing witly lime, as compared 
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with tho same s6ed not so treated ; but wc have had no seed so old to operate 
upon since that trial. — R, hi/mbimt. KUttiarnock^ Dec, ]8. 1839. 

The Oak, — Twelve acorns weigh an ounce, and an oak tree of a hundred 
years’ growth may probably weigh about fifteen tons. The first 3'car the young 
oak weighs about three ti|ncs as much as the acorn, or three twelfths 'of an 
ounce. The second year, the young tree weighs about three times as much as 
the tft^e of one year, and the third year three times as much as the second, and 
so on in geometrical progression during the chiefest time of its growth. Five 
bushels of acorns arc considered to be the produce of a good t^ec one year 
with another. (^JJratilc^'s IVorka of Nalm'c^ 1721, p. 45.) 

The Mistletoe has been treated of, with respect to its method of growth, by 
Dr. Douglas, in the I'ramact'ums of the Royal Society , who has shown that it is 
effectual in cases of epilepsy. p. 40.) 

i^uervits Vcrris, in Asia Minor, is dcscril)ed by Mr. Fellow's a:.* having leaves 
8 or 10 inches long, and cut almost into ribands like the fern ; it affords ex- 
cellent timber, although not a very lofty tree. {Jottrnal in Asia il//wor, p. 272.) 

The late Mr. Rosme orifrina/ly a Gardener. — From the life of this admirable 
man, recently published by his son, it appears that in the earlv part of his 
life he passed several years in assisting his father (v\ ho kept a public-house 
and a bowling-green in the neighbourhood of Liverpool) in growing potatoes, 
which they took io market in large baskets on their heads, and in the care of 
a garden. This infohnatioii is conveye<l in a |)assage in a sketch of Mr. 
Foscoe’s life by himself, which forms a part of the volumes published by his 
son, and is as follows : — 

“ Having quitted scliool I now began to assist my father in his agricultural 
concerns, particularly in his business of cultivating potatoes for sale, of which 
he every year grew several acres, and which he sold, when produced early in 
the season, at very advanced prices. His mod^ of ciiltivution was entirely by 
the spade; and, when raised early, they were considered in that part of Lan- 
cashire a-Ai favourite esculent. "VVlien they had attained their proper growth, 
wc were accustomed to carry them to nmrket on our heads in large baskets 
for saldj when 1 was generally intrusted with the disposal of thenj, and soon 
became a very useful assistant to my father. In this and other laborious 
occupations, particularly in tlie care of a garden, in which I took great plea- 
sure, J passed several years of iny life, tievotibg my hours of relaxation to 
reading my hook^ This mode of life gave health and vigour to my body, and 
amusement fliul instriiction to my iniud ; and^o this day 1 w ell remember the 
delicious sleej) which siicceeiled my labours, from wdiich I was again called at 
an early hour. . If I w ere now asked, whom I considered to be the hapf)iest 
of the human race, I shouUl answer, those who cultivate the earth by their 
own hands,” (L//c Jn/^m Rosro€\ c)’c., by his son, Hcnr}' Koscoc.) 

There are two poiuts in this quotation to which we wish to tlirect the atten- 
tion of the young gardener. Tilie first is the frank manner in which Mr. Roscoe 
si)eaks of his early i^cciipatioiis and hard work, so very different A-oin that 
adopted in the biography of most men wlToMiave risen to eminence from 
obscurity, whether these biographies be wTitton by themselves or theic. friends. 
This, on the part of Mr.dlloscoc and his son, proceeds froip that fearless love 
of truth which exists only in noble niinds, and in such as are perfectly inde- 
pendent of tjjp fashionable opinions of the times. The second point to which we 
wish to direct the attention of gardeners is, ilv opinion of Mr. lloscoe, “ that 
those who cultivate the earth with their own hands are the happiest of the 
Hliman race.” It must be nndcrstoocL however, that these cultivators should 
have, as Mr. Roscoe says he hud 9t me time to which he alludes, an oppor 
tunity every day of passing some “ hours of rclax^tiAi in^reading books.’ 
Let evgry yoiwig^ardcner, therefore, devote some hours daily to reading; anc 
let 4he masters gagdeners consider that this if absolutely necessary to enabl 
youne men to dkccl in^their profession, and reduce the hours of labou 
accordingly. No apprentice or journeyman gardener,* in our Opinion, ongh 
lo work more than^even or eight hours a clay. Wc shall mcriioii anothe 
• u 2 
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Hamlet’s c1oiid» which, in the opinion of the old courtier, was, in the con- 
secutive moments of his speaking, backed like an ouzel, and very like a 
whale ; for this plastic matter is, it seems, quite ready for sea or land, for 
plant or for animal, and, just as the waves set or the w'inds blow, it may 
become a sca-weed or a lichen, a lettuce or a lion. — J. M. CkeUea^ Oct. 21. 
1837. 

Cheap circulating Libraries, — Some years ago, a reading institution and 
a cheap circulating library were established in Windsor, chiefly through the 
influence of Charles Kiiiuht, Esq., the founder of the Penny Magazine. The 
history of this library is exceedingly interesting, and fes been given in An 
Address to the STihscribers, ^c.y by Mr. Knight, London, 18mo. 1833. It was 
to this institution that Sir John Ilerschel directed the address that we have 
quoted from in the preceding paragraph ; and if we could venture to take 
room, we* would quote largely also from that of Mr. Knight. We confine 
ourselves, however, to one or two sentences. “ 1 should like,” says Mr. 
Knight, “ to see, as a branch of your establishment, a room provided, fur- 
nished with benches and a table, supplied with light and fire m the winter, 
and fitted out with ,a very few well-selected hooks, into which every lad of 
decent contiuct might find admission from 7 till 10 o’clock every work-tlay 
evening. Those wHb know anything of the course of a working lad’s life 
must understand the difficulties he feels, under the greater number of circum- 
stances, of enjoying an hour of quiet after the labour of the day. He has, 
probably, no paternal home, and at his humble lodging he is surrounded with 
every thing disagreeable. He seeks his pleasures atnong jads similarly situ- 
ated ; and their evening companionship generally terminates in the ale-house. 
I think you might do a great good by offering such young men a warm and 
silent retreat for a few hours, strictly interilicting the use of any liquor, 
and affording no inducement but the opportunity of reading. You might do 
this at the charge to each of not more than tvvo-pcnce a week, perhaps less. 
If there be any good desires in the working youth of these towns, /hey would 
be called out by such an opportunity; and if you save only one in twenty 
from the temptations which so easily beset th<i^ young and inexperienced, you 
will have your reward.” ^ • 

The above idea is so excellent, and so easily susceptible of being carried into 
execution, that we trust it only requires to be made known to be adopted in a 
number of country tow ns and villages. 

In the Penny Magazine for- Dec. 21. 1833, a notice is^'given. of a library 
established on the borders, which deserves the attention of all who take an 
interest in this mode of communicating instruction. A sum was raised by the 
tradesmen and others of the to\^'n, which^ with donations of books, procured 
above 100 volumes. The subscription for reading was a penny a mouth, and 
the second w'eek after this was made public, there were above 100 appli- 
cantiis of whom about 30 were poor labourers, qc solitary females, and a greater 
nuraber^ere boys and girls under 14 years of age. Numbers of them had 
not read two hours in successio.i for several years bcf&re. One agricultural 
labourer, who had been accustomed to spend his evenings talking with others 
at the Cross in mild weather, in the smithy at otl^er limes, and occasionally 
in the public-liouse, as soon as he had access to this library, spent his evenings 
at home reading aloud to his family, and in a short time liis constant presence 
at home effected a complete reformation in his domestic economy. This man 
was not given to drink, nor to idleness, nor to any vice, negative oc positive, 
whatever ; he was simply troubled with ennui, and, having neither garden ivor 
books, was driven to seek such amusement in conversation as he could get. 
The same individual^ when relating this, concluded with the assurance, that 
he had heard'Trom others statements similar to that which he had made 
for himself.” (/Vwwj/ 7lfr/g.,^ol. ii. p. 495.) 

We beg the particular attention of master-gardericrs 9 ®farn)-bailifrs, and 
lahd'Stewardc to the dbove cheap and easy mode of conferring happiness on 
hundreds, f?nd producing, in consequence, more contented servants. There 
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is scarcely any head man on a gentleman’s estate, who might not be instru- 
mental in establishing a cheap library. The proprietor and his family, the 
clergyman, and the medical man, will almost always be found ready to assist ; 
and, as to getting books, every body knows how cheap they now fire every 
where. — Cby/d. 

Taste, — I take taste (when not used for the sensation of the palate, which 
is its proper signification) to be a metaphor to cxi)rcss that judgment which 
each man forms to himself of those things which are not contained in any 
certain rules, and which admit of no demonstration. Thus circles and equi- 
lateral triangles allow of no taste, because they must be as they are ; but the 
colours they are drawm in, or the materials they are made of, as they may be 
varied, do depend upon fancy or taste. (jGcnl, Mag.^ vol. viii. p. 81.) 

The Jlawpstcad public Library was opened in March, 1833, on the follow- 
ing terms : — Shareholders, in whom the property is vested, qjre to make a 
single advance of 1/., and pay 2s, Gd. or quarterly. Quarterly subscribers 
are to pay 2s, (Sd, or h'. at their option. Weekly subscribers are to pay Id. 
Each class is allowed to take out one book at a time. A room was hired, 
and the collection began with 200 volumes, and 15 subscribers. In three 
months the subscribers amounted to IgO, and the volumes to It 00. At the 
present time, Dec. 18.‘i;3, there are 124 subscribers, dnd 1600 volumes of 
sound English literature, excluding party works in religion and politics, and 
including the four qiiantcrly reviews. All these works may now be read by 
any inhabitant of Hampstead who can spare a penny a w'cek. The objects of 
the institution haytf been explained in a very interesting address by the llev. 
George Kcnrick, from which we regret that w'e cannot spare room to make 
an extract. Those wlio wish to establish similar institutions w'ill find cata- 
logues, with the laws prefixed, at the shop of Mr. Bumpus, Blue Posts, 
Holborn. When a national system of education is established, we trust every 
school will have a circulating library, maintained jointly at the expense of the 
parish and of the readers. — Co7icL 

The vioft citrioi^s Gardens in Ktiropc^ ^spcciallp in Britain^ about the Year 
1730.-^ The gardens of Versailles inimitable. Those at Kensington, regu- 
gulatcd by Mr. Wi^se, afford as iiuicli variety as any in Europe, where water is 
wanting. At Hampton Court, famous for exotics ; at Versailles, no grass- 
work or gravel, “ nor the beautiful ornaments of variegated hollies, which are 
the glory of the English gardens.” Gardens of Holland, without turf, gravel, 
or evergreens ; ffttnous for bulbs grown in ^icat earth and sea sand. The 
gardens of Amsterdam exceed all others in variety of curious and useful 
plants, from every (juarter of the world ; next, that of Paris, under Antoine 
Jussieu; ncxt,*Lcyden, under Boer^iaave. The chief garden in England is that 
of Badmiiigton, “ whose rarities were collected by that incomparable lady the 
Duchess of Beaufoft.” The gardens belonging to Samuel Keynardson, Esq., 
at Hillingdon, near Oxbridge^ and the collection at Mitcham, raised by Mr. 
Dubois; and at Cheam, in ISurrey, by the care and skill of that •excellent 
florist, the Hon. Lumlcy Lloj’d, D.D. ; with •which wc must also mention that 
numerous collection made by tbe ingenious IVJr, Thomas Fairchild, at lloxton, 
from every one I have y^t named both at home and abroad. {Bradley* s Worke 
(^Nature, 1721, p. 189.) 

My curious friend, Samuel Keynardson, Esq,, of Hillingdon, near Ux- 
bridge, has Aised several new kinds of peaches and grapes from seeds.” Pears, 
afiples, Ac., raised from seeds in Devonshire, Herefordshire, and other parts 
•f England, and continually afford new varieties. The gardens of the neat 
houses exceed all others in Europif for variety of wholesome produce ; herbs, 
salads, early ciicumbert, cauliflowers, melons, winter asparagus, &c : the best 
school^ for a jritchen-gardener ; though Battersea aRbrds tne largest natural 
asQaragus, and earliest cabbages. The^ gardens about Hammersmith 
famous for 6traVberries,^^currants, gooseberries, &c. Mr. Millie, at North 
End, •affords cherries, apricots, &c., some months before the aaturad seaton. 
{Ibid,, p. 181—191^) 
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The Lemves of Orange Trees, or other evergreens, will strike root and pro* 
duce perfect plants, if they are well watered and kept in the shade, as myself 
and Mr. Thomas Fairchild of Hogsden, with some others, have experienced# 
(Bradlefs Works of Nature, 1721, p. 41.} 

Vkrus nobilis, — Tlie clove, or mandarin, orange I find well worth culture 
for its fruit for the dessert. One tree here has produced nearly three dozen 
fine fruit ; and 1 have no doubt that a well-established tree would produce 
five or six dozen annually. To insure success, the scion should be in a torpid 
state ; that is, the tree from which it is taken should have finished its spring 
growth, or not have begun it ; and the stock should be ie a growing state. — 
W, Brown, Merevale Hall Gardens, Warivickshire, Jan. 1840. 

Preserving Dahlia Boots. — There is always a difficulty among dahlia-growers 
in preserving the roots through the winter ; not so much on account of frost, 
as moisture. JMine of last autumn were carefully taken up, and, as 1 imagine, 
thoroughly dried, and laid on shelves in a room from which all cold and 
moisture were excluded by one of Arnott’s smaller-sized stoves. They were 
bedded in malt cooms or*chives [the withered roots and germs which drop off 
when turning the malt], which 1 was induced to make trial of in the absence of 
sufficiency o? sawdust at the time of .^toring. On examining them a few days 
ago, the chives were fdbnd moist, mould}^ and heated, to the manifest injury, and 
indeed partial destruction, of the roots. Of course, they were immediately un- 
packed ; all the malt chives removed ; such roots as hall been destroyed were 
thrown aside, and the remainder returned to the shelves on w hich they were be- 
fore laid, but without any covering. So far as present appearances go, they arc 
safe. 1 am told that the moisture w'ould not have appeared hut for the warmth 
of the room. Certain it is, that the fermentation arising from the malt chives, 
let it originate how it may, must be injurious to the vegetative powers of the 
plant. Whether the same thing would have happened with dry sawdust, I do 
not know. — S, Taylor. Whittington, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, Jan, 10. 1840. 

A'rabis purpurea is peculiar to the sides of Mount Olympus in Bi^hynia, and 
has never been heard of elsewhere. , Mr, Fellows found it growing' on rocks, 
with a beautiful flower, looking like a kind of Uwarf stock ; and, being much 
pleased with it, he made a drawing, on showing which at the Linnscan So- 
ciety he procured its name. (Journal in Asia Mbwr, p. 119.) Such a plant as 
this, in a flower-garden, will be interesting to the classical reader, as raising 
associations of a favourite country. — Cond, 

Salvia patens should now be taken from its w'inter retreat pand,« if it has not 
been cut down before, that operation should now be perforiiied, and the plant 
brought near the light, etiid where it may receive the advantage of 45® or 50® 
temperature, and plenty of air. The nutvre of this plant is *to break from 
dormant buds underneath the soil, and near the collar, whgn the roots emerge. 
After it has become strong, the old soil should be dfsplagi^d as much as can be 
effected without injury to the roots, and the platt repotted in good turfy loam 
and rotten dung, in the proportion of one of dung an^ three of loam. By 
doing so successively as it reqniocs it, in the course of the summer it will 
become a magnificent object. A plant we had here in the preceding year was 
truly so, and the delight of every one who saw it; ijneasuring 5 ft. high, and 
extending in the same proportion, and covered with a great profusion of its 
rich azure blooms. — John Duncan, Henbury, March 11. 1840. 


^ Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. 

Po'PULUsfc^stigidta et PavUh — It was about 1 83.^ that from pure ignorance 
an object of the greatest curiosity in the history of Lombardy was destroyed, 
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and which had stood for three centuries as a testimony of the defeat of Francis I. 
of France by Cliarles V. ; and this was the Fdpulus fastigi^ta, 
said Francis, after the famous battle, half a mile from the Rocca Mirabella at 
Pavia, struck with his sword, as an emblem of repentance for having offered 
battle — ^that sword which was soon to pass into the hands of the conqueror. 

Milan, — Brcra, The Idcale of Brera was consecrated to public instruction 
on the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, and since that time has borne the 
name of the Palace of Science. The library contains about 200,000 volumes. 
The generous Empress Maria Theresa, and her son the Archduke Ferdinand, 
greatly enlarged it;tand as many of the best works on the study of physics 
and natural history were wanting, the empress wished to obtain, at the expense 
of 2,000 louis d’ors, the valuable library of the physician and naturalist Haller, 
which contained 13,500 volumes, including manuscripts, amongst which there 
were even sixty volumes containing the dried herbarium coUeetbd by this 
distinguislicd botanist ; but this herbarium was taken possession of by the 
French when they invaded Lombardy, and was dispersed in France. The 
Emperor Joseph II. also endowed it with very valu&blc gifts. The Botanic 
Garden is. used for the instruction of the students who study philosophy at 
the two Licei of Milan. It is not rich 411 plants, hut well arranged, and well 
cultivated. Amongst the plants growing in the open air, a Sterculia /ilatani- 
folia is much admired, the height of which is 56 ft., with a trunk 4* ft. 2 in. in 
circumference, at oncilbot from the ground ; SalisbuWfl ^/diantifblia (male), 
6-1 ft. high, circumference of the stem 4^ ft. ; CVirya olivmformis, 70 ft. high, 
circumference of stem 5 ft. ; Gymndcladus canadensis, 64 ft. high," circum- 
ference of the stem 4ft. 4 in.; Fagus sylvatica atropurpnrea, 50ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5 ft. ; and, lastly, a ./unipenis virginiana 60 ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5 ft. Among the green-house plants worthy of 
notice arc, a (Tardenea and a Thunberg/a abc^it 9 ft. high, and a beautiful 
specimen of Pliyteuma albiflbrum. The present professor and director of the 
garden is tiie celebrated botanist Balsaino Orivalli. 

7Vic IfnjjTria/ a7id JRoi/al Villa, The viiJa is a palace of a tolerable size, 
where the court, wlicii it is fh Milan, spend the suniiner agreeably. The 
garden is in the English style, not large, but well laid out. 

Commercial Horticullurifits in Milan. Having spoken to you of all the gar- 
dens in Milan that merit attention, either as in the mode of cultivating the 
plants, or of tliosc that arc rare or of great age, I now proceed to tell you 
.something of .the cStal^lishments of Horticultural Botany which are in Milan, 
or scarcely without its walls. There are many who traile in plants, but the 
principal are Messrs. Burdin, C. Longoni, and Tagliabue. The establishment 
of Signor Biirdni, besides being largpr than either of the other two, covering 
a space of 86 Milan^jse perches, is also richer in plants. They published a 
catalogue of the plants winch they possess, a copy of which I send you, and 
in which you will find some instructive notices about their cultivation. G, 
MancltX, Monza, Apr^ 24, 1 839. • 

We have to apologise to our correspondfeut for not inserting ids letter 
sooner, but it was iinfortunate1y#mislaid. — Comd, 

GREECE. 

Mode of felling Trees in Greece. — The bark (of fir trees) is cut for 2 
or 3 feet, and ftie trunk wounded with the long Iwife of the people ; afterwards, 
for a seasdb, the turpentine bleeds from these cuttings, and they then set fire 
tQ*it, thus consuming the trunk to the depth of about 1 in.; the tree is then 
again chipped, and the fire s\{)plied^o4he new discharge of inflammable sap. 
Some years are thus emfcloyed in felling a large tree, ^hith at Jast falls, borne 
down by, a hea>y gpst of wind. After the tree is cut down, 'the slow habits 
of. the people are stil^shown in their further operations.. The finall branches 
alone ^e cut off !br firc-\|iOod ; the Irunk is then chin|)cd or grooved on thp 
upper side, so as to catch the rain-water, to promote the* decay of the wood ; 
and in this state thq tree lies, sometimes across a path, which turned in 
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consequence for several )^ears, until, falling to pieces, the parts arc carried 
away on the camels and asses employed in the trade of furnishing fire-wood 
to the villages and seaports. The timber, although extremely straight [? the 
silver fir], and good of the kind, is used for no other purpose than fuel, 
except the smaller trees, which are laid in lines around the cultivated grounds 
as fences ; the branches soon harbouring luxuriant vegetation, and form- 
ing a thicket, through which the cattle seldom break. (Journal in^ Asia 
Afinory p. 2o8.) 

The Com^Draft of Greece is described by Mr. Fellows, in his Journaly p. 70. 
as a thick plank of timber, flat on the under side, wliich is stuck full of flints, 
or hard cutting stones ; and the corn being spread out on hard rocky ground, 
this instrument, being drawn over it, cuts the straw as well as separates 
the grain. It is also described by Paul Lucas, in his Voi/a^e dans la Grcce, 
and by Virgin in his Georgies, and Varro in IJr lie Riistica, The Prophet 
Isaiah alludes to it, when he says, “ Behold I will make thee a new sharp 
thrashing instrument having teeth.” (Ibid.) 

A Classical Lease, — In Fellows’s Journal in Asia 3finor,p, 30., an ancient 
Greek inscription is copied, which appears to relate to the planting of a 
garden with*icypresses at a certain period, ami to the tenure of the garden, 
together with dweliii^^s annexed to it. The translation, as given by Mr. 
Yates, in the Appendix to the Journal, p. 313., is to this effect ; viz. that the 
^oiind was given to build upon, “ during the existenre of any tree |)laiitcd 
in the time of Oatjevus (the hedge of 170 cypresses was planted by him}.” 
Mr. Yates remarks that an interesting fact is here proved,* vjz. the use of the 
cypress for hedges in ancient times. From the inscription it would appear, 
that the lease would not expire till tlicsc 170 cypresses were dead, (Ibid,) 

TsOllTH AMEBIC A. 

Great Price for a Plant of Morwj? inuUicatilis, — The annexed ijs the sub- 
stance of a written communication from Mr. Ebenezer Warner, Of Belcher- 
town, Massachusetts, to the llampsfnrc Gazcfle^xxwilcv date of August ^4. 1830: 
— “ Remarks having been made in the Hampshire Gazelle about a white mul- 
berry tree which 1 sold last winter for the extravagant sum, as was then 
thought, of oO dollars, it may be interesting to mulberry dealers to be made 
acquainted with its origin, and to know what has become of it. About the year 
1830, I purchased some white giulberry seed in New Yorbp which 1 sowed in 
xny garden in Belchertown. Among the seedlings w ere* four trees of unusual 
thrift, and larger leaf than the others, one of which was removed from the 
nursery into the street in front of my house, where it now sttfnds. It has so 
large a leaf as to attract the attention of travellers, especially of mulberry dealers. 
Last winter (1838-9), a mulberry dealer from CoiAiccticVit, who had seen the 
tree yhen clothed with foliage, asked what I iij'^ould take for it, I stated 50 
dollars, ^nd he said he would take it. 1 afterwards understood that he sold 
it for about 150 dollars to anotiier dealer, who, within^ the last three weeks, 
told me that he had sold many of the buds iit one dollar each ; that he at- 
tempted to start the buds in a iTot-house last w inter^ but none vegetated ; that 
in the spring he inserted some buds into the roots of the white inulbcfiy 
stock which have grown 7 ft. this season ; that the leaves are larger than any 
inulticaulis leaf to be found in^his vicinity ; that about 2500 biuSs were taken 
from the tree the last winter and spring ; and that there is at this, time probably 
not less than 3500 equally fair and good buds on the tree. He also said, he 
had been offered for the tree and this f^^'car’s product, the very handsome sum 
of 5000 dollars, whiah offer he denied.” i 

The Mascal Vlani, — » This extraordinary vegetable production (a descrip- 
tion of which has never been jiubli.shcd) is only to be found 6ii the Rio ‘Grande, 
and its tributary streams, north west of the Mexican rep\jblit‘ : it grows sboh- 
Utneously otv the mot^ barren and sterile mountain^ in that country, and is as 
much este^cd as an article, of food by the Mexican Indians as is the buffalo. 
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the elk, and the deer, by their more northern neighbours. The mascal grows 
in tl)c shape of a cabbage head, and may be found as large in size as a half 
barrel ; it is thickly covered with sharp prickly protuberances to the length of 
from 12 in. to IB in. ; the root is very small ; the head has also a thick cover* 
ing of leaves, much resembling in shape those of the plantain tree, which are 
very juicy, and, when prepared for eating in the same manner as the head, 
alibr4 a sweet and nutritious beverage, answ^cring every purpose to allay thirst. 

The process used for cooking this plant is very singular, yet, if digressed 
from in a single instance, the mascal is spoiled and rendered unfit for use ; 
it consists of digging; a hole or pit in the ground to the depth of 4 or 5 feet, 
which must be covered with a layer of heated rocks, on which the mascal is to 
be placed with the root downward ; a thick coat of leaves and bushes must be 
thrown over the mouth of tlie pit, over all of which is to be laid a thin coat 
of dirt, just sufficient to prevent the heat or steam from escaping. In this 
situation mu.st the mascal remain (according to Indian computation) for three 
days and three nights, when it may be taken out, and will be found perfectly 
cooked, and most delicious food. In flavour it resemWes a ripe mellow peach, 
each succeeding day adding to its good qualities ; it increases in excellence 
by age. On this plant alone do the Indians subsist for months, being perfectly 
satisfied with their foo<l, and esteeming if above all othert About half a pound 
of mascal is by them deemed sufficient to satisfy the cravings of hunger for a 
day, and is always curried with them on their hunting and other excursions. 
As I before observed, the leaves of this favoured plant contain a rich and de- 
lightful beverage, ^illogether forming a most extraordinary combination of food 
and drink, thus affording another illustration of the beneficence of a kind 
Providence, in securing even to the wild and untutored savage a luxury which 
their more favoured and civilised brethren might well envy. 

I have seen the mascal so thick in some places as to form an almost impe- 
netrable forest of thorns, as formidable in appearance as would be the same 
number oC glittering spears, covering the whole expanse of country as far as 
the eye coWld see, in travelling through yhich the incautious or unwary will 
be reminded by a gentle stab, the necessity there is to have a care. 

I may also iiv^ntion that many of the peasantry of the states of Lonora 
and Chihuahua, bordering on this country, also cultivate the mascal in their 
fields and gardens, and, I have been informed, distil from it. liquor, which is said 
to be excelleut, and not inferior to the best Jamaica ruin. {St, Louis (Afh- 
souri) ylrg ?f.?„Augffl5t, 18J9, sent by J, M,) , 


Art, III. Retrospective Crilicism. 

• • 

Mr. JlOGERS*s BoHcr and Mr. Bcaton^s Remarks. — I have perused with 
great pleasure the accounts oWIr. llogcrs’s boiler by himself, p. 132.^ and the 
remarks by Mr. Beaton, p. 129. There is little doubt that this mode of 
warming must finally become universal ; ancf that, at no distant period, dues 
on the old system will be looked on much in«the same light as the fireplaces 
i»<he baronial halls of oiff* ancestors, in some of which we are told a jackass 
laden with wood was thrown, the chimney, no doubt, being wide enough to 
allow the saic^ass to escape. The principal object of the present notice being 
to correct^a mistake Mr. Beaton has fallen into, and to suggest a mode of 
ci^TCCting it, 1 shall commence by copying that part of his article which con- 
tains it. 9 ^ 

“ The boiler is yet ^susceptible of improvement. Iij its present form it is 
made up of two concentric cones, joined at top andbottoq^by flanges suffi- 
ciently wide toPlcavc a space of one or two inchqfi between them for the water. 
Thc*fire is applic^ insthc inner cone. There is a defect in the outset, which 
is soo% detected ni praetke. As soon as the fire begiivs to burn clear in tbe 
inner cone, the heat is generated faster than the small body of water can 
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absorb it^ and steam is soon produced. There is a small pipe fixed in the top 
of the boiler, with a steam valve to guard against accidents. By close atten- 
tion to the fuel and damper, this steam bright be avoided, and only as much 
heat produced as could be absorbed by the water ; but this requires too great 
a nicety for so simple an apparatus. Instead of having the inner part of the 
boiler a cone, let us have it more of a cylindrical ‘form ; this would reduce 
the size of the fire and the surface to be heated, and it w'ould increaviG the 
space for the water in the same ratio. Probably some modification of this 
kind would simplify the working of the boiler, by producing no more heat than 
is absorbed by the water. At any rate, we must get rid di' theVeam, at least 
till the water in all the pipes is heated to 200°.” 

The misapprehension Mr. Beaton appears to be under with respect to the 
steam, is as to the cause of its generation. This docs not proceed from the 
heat being generated too fast for its absorption by the water, but by the exist- 
ence of a vacuum somewhere cither in the boiler or pipes, most probably in 
the latter, and the communication between the hottest and coolest parts of 
the water intercepted. ' In order to correct it, he must contrive to have the 
whole body of piping completely filled, and the supply-tank partly full, before 
he lights the*fire. if this be done, the effect of the application of heat is to 
set the water in motion where it is in contact with the fire, causing it to 
circulate through all its extent, until it is returned in a cooler state to the 
boiler to undergo successively the same operation. To effect this, attention 
must be paid to the air-cock, if there is one ; if not, holes must be drilled in 
the higher parts of the pipes to allow the air to escape, and (the water to show 
itself running out of the orifice ; which holes any blacksmith can drill, and 
they may be closed by simple plugs. In order to have the .most advantageous 
result, the water ought not to boil, but stop short of that degree of heat, say 
200° ; and, to make this mosc excellent apparatus perfect, the manufacturer 
should estimate the exact quantity of pipe each size will heat to that temper- 
ature. I believe it would be better to have nothing to do wdth s{,^aming the 
house from it, but that a simple machine should be made for the purpose, as 
suggested by Mr. Beaton, whose idea of steaming houses, cither simply or 
with tobacco, 1 think admirable, and most easy of adoption, possibly by 
simpler and more economical means than even that which he recommends. If, 
however, it be thought advisUble to use Rogers’s apparatus for that purpose, 
care should be taken to have a complete stop-cock, so as to separate the pipes 
entirely from the boiler during the operation. By prevcyiting the water in the 
pipes ^om being heated to a point short of boiling, little waste of water takes 
place, and the tank should be in such a situation that it may plways insure a 
supply sufficient to keen the [)ipes full. • 

1 do not see the advantage Mr. Rogers states^ of halving the pipes very 
much higher than the boiler, which may either entail , a necessity of sinking 
the bbiler deeper than is convenient, or of raisisg the [>ipes above the ground 
level, abbut which they ought to lie, and always at tbe outside or near the 
point of the greatest cooling surface. I should think one foot, his minimum, 
quite sufficient, and doubt tiiei;? being any advantage in having them higher. 
It is evident there must be a maximum, and that a given quantity of fuel, na.w. 
ever applied, can only beat a certain quantity of water ; but it is a very consi- 
derable quantity, wi|:n such an apparatus as this, if confined as here stated, 
and no waste allowed b^ generktion of steam. The parties alluSed to by Mr. 
Rogers, instead of forcing fire upon the boiler, had better have increased the 
Quantity of piping, and consequently the radiation of heat. If any part lie 
defective, or rather if the air be confinlld \n any part of the pipes, it will be 
discovered by tl\^t paYt (cmaining cool when the water short of it in the. cir- 
culation is hot, and an opening should be immediately madq. « 

having explained the mis&ke on which the reasonii^ o/ Mr. Beaton ap- 
pqarB to be founded, liisrecoinmcndatioivof an alteration iif the form of the 
DoiU^ becomlis unnecessary. In fact, the cylindrical form would b^ worse 
than the present, and the reverse of any advantage gained by the adoption 
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of it. If any form is batter, it is the inverted cylinder, and its being made 
to resemble a limekiln in form : this may be worth the consideration of Mr. 
Hogers and the manufacturer ; but 1 suggest it with diffidence, doubting whether 
the theoretic calculation of its advantage would be followed by a correspond- 
ing practical result. Ther^ is one point to which the attention of the manu- 
facturer should be especially called, which is the cleansing. Mr« Rogers 
states that the boiler can be taken to pieces, and there is a valve in the plan 
for the purpose of cleaning it. Both these advantages ought to be rendered 
as perfect as possible in practice, and to be within the power of any country 
workman to manage* Were this attained, I see no plan likely to compete 
with that of Mr. Rogers for simplicity and facility of working, on a small or 
even on a rather large scale. 1 should like to sec an account of the absolute 
quantity of water a 15 or 18 inch boiler would heat to 200®, which Mf, She wen 
could easily give ; and I agree with the proposition that the 4-inch pipe is the 
best as a general standard of reference and comparison. — W, Darlrngtoun 
March 10. 1840. 

Mr, Penn's Mode of Ventilating^ Spe, — Why did you not mention your 
own experiments on heating by hot air ? 1 know the house in Dickson’s nur- 

sery at Edinburgh, in which you tried nhese experiments [in 1804]. This 
house is standing there now, or rather I saw it there in 1837. Mr. Rogers’s 
pit is a most excellent one, and is just as useful for keeping up a circulation of 
cool air in cold pits in dhmp weather, as for circulating hot air. How singular 
that 1 did not find oyt this system many years since, when I used to lay iron 

E through the centre of bark beds in Mr. Knight’s manner, to get out 
from the centre for assisting the heating of the house, and to keep down 
violent bottom heat. I had one end of the pipe out through the brickwork of 
the tan bed at the level of the path, and the other end just above tlie tan at 
the farthest corner. I recollect the draught of* air going in at the lower end 
would put out a candle in an instant. How stupid of me not to have found 
out Penn’^^ystem by this simple contrivance I 1 think you might notice in 
the Garden^ s Magazine how eqjjy it would-be to put the air in any pine stove 
or frame* in circulation, by passing two small tubes diagonally through the 
bark bed ; the loflrer end to be level with the path at each corner of the bed 
in front, and the pipes to come out or rise through the back corners of the 
bed, and be carried up near to the glass. — D, ^Beaton, Kingsbur^^ March^ 
1840. ^ 

Phe Conservatory at Chatsworth, (p. 103.) — •*! received j'^our note of 7th 
January, and in reply 1 will take its separate ** counts,” one by one. 
First, then, vou ^ay, “ As to a rood of glass covering a rood of ground, that 
is impossibfe if any slope is allowed ; and as the most general slope for 
a large house is, or pught^to be, not very far from 45®, }'our calculation 
will be considerably fer from the truth.” You will see a perch of g(ass 
roofing a perch of ground ; tllat is, a perch of glass lights, heats,, &c., a 
corresponding perch of^ plant-stage, or vine-trejlis, or bark bed ‘for pines; in 
a range of small houses glazed in wood, near the north wall of the kitchen- 
garden at Syon. [A sketch of this house was sent, but we consider it 
uDflecessary to engrave it, tas the description given below answers ever pur- 
pose required for Mr. Forsytli’s object.] ** The general slope ” (to use your 
ownwrords) ought to be not far from 45® a fruiting pine-house, when 
thus constructed, and with upright front glass (as perhaps you will say it 
** ought to^iave ”), will^ be not far from bearing the following proportions ; 
sajT 12 ft. wide, 15 ft. high, with 3 ft. 6 in. of upright glass in fK>nt. The 
length of glazed work in the cross section of such a b^use will be nearly 
20 ft. ; and supposing the house 50 ft. long, it will certain 1000 ft, besides 
gabie-enc^ng ; and ^supposing this good old-fash%>ned house to have 3 ft. all 
roun^, occupied ^ leeways and footways, including the Walls of the bark 
bed, it will leave aVlear pii^e bed only«6 ft. wide, which ^lultiplied by 50,<the» 
len^ df the house, gives 300, which is not one third, but as 3 to lo, of what 
1 am prepared to sheyv can be got by the following arran|^4toent : 
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Suppose, then, a house built, the angle of the roof of which is not 45^, 
but from 15° to 20°, or, as gardeners generally term it, 1 II. rise in 3 ft. flat; 
and having a bark bed nearly parallel with the roof, and at the distance 
under it of say 4? ft., and arranged so that, should light pass through the glass 
at right angles, it might illuminate all the bed and no more. liy tins you 
will see that I mean to have no upright glass in front, and no wall sup|>prting 
the ridge of the roof. I see just as much reason for there being a wall to 
lean a hot-house roof against, as there would be for a wall to support the 
ridge of every cottage roof, instead of tying the rafters ii) couples, ami making 
each support itself. The fireways and footwears, not being benefited by 
light, should certainly be the shades in the picture, and bo roofed with u 
stronger and less polished material, for the same reasons (for you are deter- 
mined to <pve and get reasons for all that you advance or accept ) that the 
selvages of fine cloth are made of a coarser wool and homelier colour than 
the web; and doubtless this is done for the sake of greater strength and 
cheapness, and to enhance the brighter qualities of the web by a powerful 
contrast. But to return to the pine house, and in few words to sum up all. 
The nine Bed will thus be in extent perch for perch with the glass roof, 
and therefore will edntain, by the former caicnlation, as many pine plants in 
a house 12 ft. wide and 30 ft. long, iis the good oUbfashioned house will hold 
in 100 ft. long, and the same 12 ft. in width ; a bt\pk wall to support the 
ridge will be done away with, and the pine-bed, plant stage, vine or peach 
trellis, &c., placed parallel with the glass ; all the fireways and footways will 
be stowed into the shaded parts, and the northern boundary, whether it form 
a vaulted aile or a plain opaque roof, never allowed to make a less angle with 
the glass roof than 90°. 

1 nave one reason more to urge in favour of this system of hot-hoiisc 
building, and that is one that is seldom if ever attended to ; 1 mean the 
deposition of damp or dew, and consequently the drip of watcr^ on plants 
and people from the inside of the ^giass of a hot-housc in cold v^eathcr. In 
a frosty night you can scrape from the inside of the glass this frozen dew, 
which, when thawed, falls like heavy rain. I have often observed tlie water 
running down the insides of the cast-iron rafters of a cool grccn-house in the 
mornings; and comparing these with wooden rafters under similar circum- 
stances, and although the glass in both cases were alike moist, the iron being 
such an excellent conductor vf heat and cold, the inno»' surface would be 
found nearly as cold as the external air, and consequently dew* or damp was 
deposited in abundance on its cold surface ; whereas the wooden rafters 
seemed to resist heat, cold, and dew. Now, applying this to hot-housc build- 
ing, every change of temperature, either in the open air or in the hot-house, 
causes the deposition of more or lcs.s dew ; but the postered ceiling of the 
patbway beneath a tiled or slated roof will be much Id^s affected by changes 
in the temperature than the glass roof will, ai?d consequently will not collect 
a tithe of the damp to drip on people that it wot/id. I was very much 
amused once, to see a venerable horticulturist with a quantity of grapes grown 
in a cool green-house, which, when brought into a warm vinery to be weighed, 
quickly changed from a jet black to a silvery gre/, bv the deposition of dr ,v 
upon their cold surfaces, to the utter astonishment of the wortliy representa- 
tive of the old school, who hjid then completed half a centuij*'^ in the study 
and practice of gardening, and could never account for this unexpected 
metamorphosis. But this will be the less to be wondered at, when I ^cil 
you that art early edition of Mawe's (^arjener^ and comprised 

his library of gardetu literature. Marne's Gardener^ if J recollect aright, was an 
heir-loom in the family, but Don*s Catalogue he certainly purchased on his 
own account, and it was the^nl v act whereby he was ever- known to patronise 
the learned in a bu^siness that had brought him an iiedep'^ndent fortune.**-— 
Alexander Morsyth, Mon Towers^ Fehfuary 8, 184PO. , 

Sir John RobuotCs Plant Case, 17.) — 1 should recommend the intro- 
duction of an alteration which I am under the ncccssit)'' of making, to avoid 
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the injury done to the flowers by the fall into their florets of the heavy 
drops of warm water which fall from the surface of the flat horizontal plate 
when the sun is bright upon it; by giving to the roof a pitch of about 15°, 
the same plate which now forms the flat ceiling will, when cut lengthways - 
into two, admit of a ridga pole or astragal of sufficient strength to carry the 
plates securely. I hope the little work you raentionca as being in prepa- 
ration* by Mr. Ward will soon appear. I find that Mr. Maconochie (son of 
Lord Meadowbank) has during nearly 15 years been making experiments on 
plants in glass case^ and has at present plant cases and tiieir contents of 
nearly that standing ; he is going to write a communication on the subject 
to be read to the Royal Society, I shall not fail to send you an abstract of 
it. — John Robison^ Rdinhurghy March b* 1840. 

Braithwailc^s Kitchen-Range, — A friend has handed me your» valuable and 
extensively circulated Magazine of January last, in which, at p. 40., j’ou have 
unintentionally given an account of a cooking apparatus exhibited here, 
which is so erroneous, as to have a tendency to |)rejLMiice the public against 
its adoption ; the account bears the address of W.Wild, Hertford, Dec. 1839. 

I trust you will kindly make a counter statement, particularly* as regards 
the means of roasting (the extract staRng “ that the means are dispensed 
with,” which 1 take to imply that the apparatus will only bake) ; the ovens 
arc Roasting Ovens, upgn the same principle as that described in your No. 
for December, 1839, p;727., diflering only in having the proceeds of com- 
bustion to descend* and pass under them, before going into the chimney, 
instead of passing directly upwards ; the same small fire working both the hot 
plate and boilers, as well as communicating sufficient heat to the closets 
below, before its exit. The chief novelty in the apparfitus is, that the upper 
flues and sides of the ovens next the fire are cejated with Stourbridge bricks, 
which not only modify and equalise the heat, but retain it ; by which a most 
important saving of fuel is effected, the apparatus being capable of cooking 
more than* 'Rouble the (|uantity that any range of its size can do, at consider- 
ably less expense of fuel, as well as bcflig more cleanly and more easily 
worked. — G, M, Braithwaite, White Lion Court, CornhiU, Feb, 26. 1840. 

\]'lmus fulva, tfie slippery Ehn, Arb. Brit,, vol. iii, p. 1407. — In my opinion, 
the inner bark of the branches of this tree ranks jis the first demulcent in the 
American materia nicdica ; and, as long since as the year 1803, 1 proclaimed 
its merits, in an article added to that on the, elm, in my edition of Dr. Wil- 
lich’s Domestic Fnc^clopcsdm (of which a large edition was sold), and also in 
the Philadelphia Medical Museum, vol. i., in which I noticed it among other me- 
dicinal trees ancUshrubs, natives of the United States. Since that, the delight- 
ful mucilage of the inner bark has-been extensively used, in cases where 
a powerful emollient# was required. Nothing can equal a poultice of the 
pounded bark with water, to bring a gunshot wound to a healthy suppura- 
tion. The Indians taught thif frontier medical men this secret, and they 
informed the United States’ army surgeons, fruni whom I acquired the know- 
ledge of the remedy in tins case. In dysentery it is eminently beneficial, and 
operates like a charm ; and yet, •with the mosf ample public testimony in its 
fiLvnnr thp editor of the lAateria medica part of the American Dispensatory 
speaks slightingly of it ; a full proof that he has had no experience of its good 
(qualities. I wUl send you a packet of the powdered bark, that you may try it 
in catarrhs^ana bowel complaints, as a poultice to hasten the maturation of 
boils, and as a wash in inflamed eyes. — J. Mease, Philadelphia, Fov, 1, 1839. 

Populus gr<Fca, — In the Arb, Biit^v^, iii, p. 1651., you say ; According 
to the Nouv, Du Hamel, \t is stated by some to be a nativ^of North America, 
and more particularly of a township there named Athens.” . TIfere are eleven 
post towns in the United States dignified with tHe name Athens, and doubt- 
less* others, with iievcual townships (as I know). The tree, may have o^ 
tained if^name froih growing abundantfly at a village on the Mississippi called* 
Athens, as unlike the Athens of old as possUde. I presume this tree was intro- 
duced into the Atlantic States from the West ; but when, and by wh%m, I am 
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unable to say. Thirty years since, being a novelty, it was extensively planted 
in lawns in the country, and in cities; but has for some jears ceased to be a 
favourite, owing to the brittleness of the limbs, and the nuisance of the cottony 
substance discharged from the bursting catkins, which covered passengers in 
the streets, and filled the chambers in their vicinity,, if the windows happened 
to be open at the time. The limbs also grew straggling and irregular. — ; 
J, Ideate, Philadelphia^ Nov. 1. 1839. 


Abt. IV. Ketv Gardens. 

Since the appearance oi' our article on Kew Gardens fp. 183.), we have 
received a^number of conimunici»tion.s on the subject, and we have also taken 
notice of what has passed in <hf Houses of Parliament. The subject was 
brought forward in the House of Lords by the Earl of Aberdeen, and there 
elicited a declaration on the part of government that there was no intention of 
destroying the gardens.^ \Vc wdsh we could state something equally satis- 
factory as tc^ the manner in which they arc in future to be kept up, and this 
we may probably be pnabled to do at«no distant period. 

Among other letters and riimoiiia which have reached iis,^e give the fol- 
lowing, which we consider on good authority. Mr, K. Gordon, secretary to 
the Treasury, stated to the wTiter, that, in consequetfet' of the very unsatis- 
factory state of Kew Gardens, the government, some time ago, directed Dr. 
Lindle}’^, together with* two eminent gardeners, to examilie aiui report u[)on 
them, making such recommendations as occurred lo them. They made a long 
report, oflering many suggestions, which would have involved an expense 
of 50004 or 6000/. per annum, instead of J700/. (I think, as at present). 
Mr. Gordon then, on his own responsibility, without consulting the go- 
vernment, begged Dr. Lindley to ascertain whether, if the Horticultural 
Society had the offer of the gardens, they would acce[)t it, keeping^ ‘ihcm up in 
conformity with the rccomraendatioos of the rej)ort, and allowing flee access to 
the public. This enquiry was construed by Dr. Lindley as a definite offer on 
behalf of the government, and thence arises the misunderstanding on the subject. 
Mr. Gordon assures me that nothing will be done at present, nor at any time, 

. without full opportunity for' previous enquiry by the House of Commons.” 

It is stated in another communication, that Mr. Hume proposed, in the 
House of Commons, ** that an finnual grant should be p)ade for the support of 
Kew Gardens as a national establishment, and that they should be under the 
management of trustees, in the same way as the British "Museum.” This plan 
seem^ approved of by most ojf our conrespondents ; several adding, that a 
national botanic garden forms an essential part a national museum, and 
they refer to the Museum x)f Paris with its National Garden, &c. Several 
writers^^depr^ate the idea of having a garden director to Kew ; they state 
that two eminent* professors have already applied for it : and they strongly 
recommend that govemnient should save the expense of a general director, to 
whom not less Aan 500/. on 600/. a year would be given, besides a house* 
&c., by giving the general management of the garden to the president and 
council of the Linnaean Society, with a paid clerk at the garden, and a*cu- 
ratoT ; recommending for the latter the present botanic gardener, Mr. Smith. 
We have received various o^er suggestions, some of t&;m contradictor to 
the above: such, for example, as one which sta tea that the platfts in Kew 
Gardens, were offered to the Royal Botanic « Society, of the Inner Circle, 
Regent^s Park, about three months binCe, by the Earl of Surrey. Mr, lliff, 
an eminent b^tani& fyid patron of horticulture, states (^Lambeth Ar^ut for 
Feb. 29., p. 69.) “ that peti|ions fronf the Royal South Lon4on Flqricuitural 
Other Societies are in forwardness, to Urge the Lords ^ of the Treas^y to 
^Kew Gardens^, on a firmer founejjation, rathpr thdn ^o allow so base a 
uction'as has been contemplated.’’ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Descriptive Notices of select Suburban ResidenceSy mtk 
Remarks on each; intended to illustrate the Principles and Practice 
Landscape-Gardening* By tlie Conductor. 

No. 15. Kingsbury, the Residence of Thomas HARRiSf Esq. 

which is situated on*the Edgeware Road, near the 
village of that name, may he described as a grass farm, the 
grounds of which hSve been ornamented by plantations of select 
trees and shrub^yiand the house enlarged by additional rooms. 
To one of these rooms a large conservatory is attached, and 
with this conservatory is connected a series of green-houses and 
hot-houses, containing, as is w'ell known, one of the finest col- 
lections of plants in this country, managed by Mr. Beaton, one 
of our fiEst botanical gardeners. To a person accustomed to 
live in thet:onfined limits of a London street house, it is a great 
luxury to get possession of a group of farm buildings, where 
there is ample room to make additions on oirery side. The 
secret of enjoying this luxury consists, in a great measure, in 
adding, rather than in altering ; because it may be laid down as 
a fundanientai principle, that it is quite impdssfblie to get all the 
advantages of a new house by altering an old one. Any old 
house, however, that is not in state of decay, may be rendered 
comfortable and cqmmqflious (though not well arranged) by ad- 
ditions. When these additions are made under the directi^^n 
of an architect of taste, veTy picturesque effects may*freqi)eiitly 
be produced : but Ithere are not many architects, of the old 
school, at least, who understand how this is to be managed; in 
,^h 4 u;t,^how the additions to an inelegant house may be made 
elegant, and the effect of the whole group, however irregular, ren- 
dered symmetrical. This is not4he plage for going into details, 
but we shall do this so far as to observe, in order to give an idea 
of Ihe data on which we found jpur opinion, — 1. that ho object, 
either in nature or i^rt, can be truly beautiful tliat is not sym-^ 
metrical ; 2. that there is a regular sym^jietrjT, and fin irregular 
syimbetry, an^ ihof all picturesque assemblages belong Jo the 
latter <^ss; S. \hat every symmetrical object consists^ of three# 
parts, the centre or axis, and the sides ; and, 4. that in assem- 
1840. May. r . • 
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blages of low buildings, such as those of a farm-house and 
offices, wjiere the sides are given and the axis is wanting, it may 
be supplied by an Italian or other tower, campanile, or clock 
turret. 

For an irregular assemblage of objects' to be rendered sym- 
metrical, it is not necessary that the tower or other object which 
forms the axis should be in the centre : on the contrary, it will 
generally effect the intended purpose belter if placed somewhat 
on one, side ; because, in that case, the idea of regular symmetry 
is not raised up in the mind. The spectator does not think of 
comparing one side with the other, to see if they agree in form 
as well as in general bulk, but he looks to see whether tlie one 
side is balaticed by the other, either by bulk, by height, or by 
distance. Suppose, for example, a group, in which, close by 
the left»x)f the axis, there are a number of high buildings 
crowded togeth^*, and but very few buildings on the right, and 
those quite low : in what manner is this group to be rendered 
symmetrical ? By the extension of the lt7W buildings, on the 
right, so far as to produce by extension on *^hat side, what is 
produced by bulk and compactness on the other. Whatever is 
symmetrical, must have a decided axis of symmetry; either 
obvious, as when a tower rises from a straggling mass of low 
buildings ; or disguised, as when the buildings of a group arrange 
themselves so as to be included within a pyramidal ^^r conical 
outline. An axis can freqi\fintly be given to a group of trees 
and buildings by (all narrow trees, such as the Lombardy 
poplar ; but, in^such cases, the buildings can never form the 
main feature in the landscape. These remarks are intended to 
hint at the proper mode of making the most of old houses in 
the country, which, fronf extensive experience* and •observation, 
we can assert ought seldom or never to be altered within, though 
they may generally be added to j\nthout, to an unlimited extent. 

The remaining part of this article bejing iij great part written 
by the gentleman who accompanied us through the houses at 
Kingsbury, we shall place it in inverted commas. 

“ March 25. — The plants here are lookiftg as well as can be 
expected, after such a. long, sunUss, damp winter. Frosty 
winters are always better for Iiouse f)lant!5, and for all kind** ^f 
early forcing, than mild winters, like the last, without sun. The 
greater portion of the, camellias at Kingsbury were forced last 
May, in order to finish their growth, and set their buds. I'hey 
were kept in the house all the summer, and began flowering 
about the beginning of DecenVber ; and tl|,ey are now past their 
best. A ffew thrfl were not forced, and were out of doors all 
summer, and in cold irames during Mdnter, tu'e* brought into (he 
•cimellia-house in succession, from the end of January tyi April. 
These carry on the blooming season till May. In a large col- 
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lection of this popular shrub, many are annually to be found 
with few or no blossom buds, especially when youngi^ and in a 
vigorous state of health. These are selected here, and put in 
among the stove plants early in March : their new growth is 
finished in six weeks*; and, by the end of May, they have set 
their •blossom buds. These plants are kept in doors all the 
summer, and come into flower in October and November ; thus 
keeping up a coastant bloom for six months. They are found 
to be as accommodating in the stove as ferns, living and thriving 
well under the shade of other plants ; and, like the vine, and 
some other excitable plants, they are found to vegetate early 
next season. 

The old white camellia, the fimbriata. Lady Hume’s, and 
imbricata, are well known to be the finest-shaped flow’ers in this 
genus, which is now composed of nearly 400 varieties and 
species. Of all the new varieties, Mr. Beatofl thinks the im- 
bricata alba is the most perfect flower ; he even says that it is 
often more perfect dian the double wliite, with occasional broad 
stripes of red in«6ome of the petals, like a fine carnation. The 
King is a variety much })raised lately ; it is in the shape of 
p&iowier/lbra alba, and mottled like Gray’s Invincible ; and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Beaton, only a third-rate flower. Trium- 
phans is a noble flower, bursting out in the centre like the old 
cabbage ^ose, and something near the same colour, with pure 
white blotches. This variety, likew Woods// and a few’ others, 
required more heat to expand its blossoms than is usually safe 
for the others ; and it ought to be kept in xhe warmest end 
of the house. Donklaer/ and tricolor are great favourites 
here : several plants of each of them are now finely in bloom, 
with many others of the newer sorts. * 

The corraeas, wdiich arc great favourites wdth Mr. Harris, 
are in bloom Ironi September^ to June, by being forced at dif- 
ferent times to msi^e tl^pir young growlli in the same way as the 
camellias; and the Chinese azaleas are just ready to expand th^ir 
flow^ers under similar treaPment. • 

“One feature iiiMie management of^the climbers for the con- 
servatory deserves particular notice. Xlie orchidaceous house is 
»a£Ul)&back of the coitservatory. The Cbmbr^tum purpureum, 
one of the very finest of stove climbers, and others, are planted 
out in the borders of the orchidaceous lw>usc, and in the summer 
time theft* shoots are introduced iuto the conservatory through 
holes in the top of the back jvall, and trained over the rafters, 
where they flower the summer, and are piruned close and 
taken back jnto the orchidaceous hous^ foi^ the Winter. Mr. 
Herbert wrote lo^Mr. Beaton lately, to say that he adopted 
this syjjtem at 5j:>offortJii with complete success„and that he kept 
the top of the Combr^tum purpureum in the conservatory last 

R 2 * 
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winter 5 and, though very near the glass, it was not in the least 
hurt by the frost. Beaumontm grandiflora, treated in this way 
at Kingsbury, looks now as well as if it were in the hottest 
stove; and Mr. Beaton thinks this long rest may induce it to 
flower next summer. It is w^ell known to be one of the most 
difficult plants to flower. If this experiment does not succeed, 
Mr. Beaton intends to take it back to the stove for the growing 
season the following summer, and, after making its growth, he 
will introduce it again to the conservatory to winter. If this 
should fail, he will cut it away altogether. Mr. Beaton thinks 
all the stoye passion-flowers might be flowered in the conserva- 
tory or green-house on the same principle ; but the beautiful 
P. kermesina, for^ this purpose, and indeed for all purposes, 
ought to be inarched on some of the stronger-growing kinds. 
It would^even be worth while to inarch it on any hardy passion- 
flower already in the conservatory, the head being introduced 
into the stove for the winter. A plant of this species grafted in 
one of the stoves on the P. alata covers maftj' square yards, and 
has not been w ithout blossoms for the last eighteen months ; 
and in summer this [)lant is covered with hundreds of blooms at 
a time. Mr. Beaton thinks Bignon/« venusta would do admir- 
ably treated in this manner ; and regrets that this, and such 
plants as Allanuinda catliartica, the pelreas, Combretum pur- 
pdreum, and such like old substantial good climbcirs, siiould be 
so much neglected, to mak^s room for others whiclr have only 
novelty to recommend them. He also regrets the present rage 
for collections^ when selections would answer all the purposes of 
private collectors so much better. But to return to climbers : 
the half-hardy, or conservatory, climbers are here treated on the 
same principle as the stoVe ones. These arc plarjted out, as all 
climbers ought to be, in the front border of the conservatory ; 
and, about the end of May, are t^^iken outside thrdugh a pane of 
glass in the bottom of the roof-sashes, jind t,rained outside for 
four or five months, to make room for the introduction of the 
stovei.climbers. They are close prufted in October or Novem- 
ber, and taken back to the conservatory for i^intering. 'Tacsdriia 
pinnatistipula, one of the very best canservatory climbers, treated 
in this manner, covers a great space iir a short time, 
abundantly in the open air from .July till Christmas, and stands 
ten degrees of frost without any injury. Mr. Beaton calls this 
plant one of Sweet’s fanciful genera, which, he says,* are only 
genera by name, not by nature. ^ 

“ If Mr. Beacon were compelled to gro\v only three kinds of 
conservatory climbers, ^the Taesmia would be the first he would 
choose ; and yet it is hardly to be seen anywhere. , , 

^ ‘‘The new WJstarm from Moreton Bay, ot wfiich Mi\Beaton 
gave an account in the preceding Volume (p. 400.), is growing 
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rapidly in the conservatory, and in the coldest end of the green- 
house ; bii{ the one planted out against a south wall die/i this 
winter. It has been growing in the green-house all the winter, 
from which we may reasonably conclude that it is an evergreen. 
It will^not flower here this season ; at least, it shows no signs of 
flowering yet. 

Among the stove plants are many large specimens. Two fine 
plants of Ardisia fianiculata are now^ in full bloom : two of the 
finest specimens in England of that good old plant Jatropha 
panduraefolia are just beginning to show their splendid flowers, 
and will be in flower every day till the end of next* October. 
After flowering, this plant is kept perfectly dry for three months. 
It seems a great favourite here : w e observed ^ilants of it in all 
stages of growth, from 6 in. to 3 or 4 feet high ; some as stan- 
dards, others as dwarf bushes. Several species jof Theophrast/z 
make a fine appearance at this time, witli their large liandsome 
foliage, for which they are chiefly grown. I'nga Hanis/z will 
soon be a splendid object ; it is literally covered, from top to 
bottom, with blosSom buds : it belongs to the deciduous class of 
shrubs, casting its leaves in winter ; and the flowers and young 
foliage appear at the same time. Another valuable plant for 
private collcctioiivS, Clerodendron ^^hlomgides, has been in flower 
lierc since April, 1839. A cut specimen of it, in flower, was 
exhibited*then at the Horticultural Society's Rooms in Regent 
Street, when it was reported to be nearly as sweet as a jasmine. 
It is a half-climbing plant, with abundance of terminal racemes 
of flowers, similar to those of C. hastatum, with neat small 
foliage, and, what is strange in this genhs, the plant is never 
attacked by any kind of insects. It dcilights in the hottest part 
of the stove. It w'!is among the last lot of plants sent over to 
this country by the late Dr. Carey, and, we believe, at the 
request of Mr. Herbert. It ia^ only in one or two other collec- 
tions, to which Mr.- Hairis presented it. Speaking of Dr. Carey, 
we saw here, for the* first ti^ie, tliat fine myrtaccous plant nam^d 
after him by Roxbiy'gh. It is something in the wray of Bart’ing- 
ton/a specibsa, but deciduous. The genus Careya is closely 
allied to Barringtonm and Gustav/^. These three plants, with 
are noble plants to commemorate such names as 
Daines Barrington, Gustavus the Third of Sweden, Dr. Carey, 
and Dr. Ma<fnol of Montpelier. We noticed more than half a 
dozen fine barringtonias, jxoras in abundance, a fine plant of 
Browner grandiceps, the cow^t^ce of Humboldt, and one bf 
the finest specimens ©f Strelitz/a juncea whic^ remember to 
have.seon anywli^re. In the green-houste are some good speci- 
mens*of Boron^ aerrulata in flower; also, a large specimen of 
Sc6tt/<«lentilta, several' heaths, *epacrises, chorbzemas,*eutaxias,* 
and such like plattjts ; also, a large /rhododendron altailerdnse 
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in full bloom ; and, what rather surprised us, half a dozen fine 
specimens of that gay and very scarce plant Lalage. ornata, a 
genus of which only one more species is known to botanists. 
Seeds of this lalage were brought over from Australia to Mr. 
Knight, by the late Mr. Baxter, in 1 829 ; and, under Mr. 
Knight^s superior management, it was flowered in 1833 or 1834, 
and afterwards figured in the Botanic Register, It was found to be 
so difficult to propagate, that fears were entertained of its being 
lost tO'the country altogether. We heard nothing of it for the 
last three or four years, and thought it was really lost. Mr. 
Beatonneils us the original plant is still in the Exotic Nursery, 
where plants of it may be had, and also at Clapton, and probably 
in some other nurseries. 

“Along the front stage in the green-house we noticed a collec- 
tion of new Australian seedlmgs. Some of these were raised 
here ; the rest is the cream of the large collection raised last 
year in the Clapton Nursery, from seeds sent to Mr. Low: these 
were received in exchange for a beautiful corraea, raised by 
Mr. Beaton at Haffield. (See our precedinj^’ .Volume, p. 94.) 
This corraua Mr. Low thinks far superior to any of the new 
seedlings ; and we believe a figure of it wdll soon appear in 
Paxton’s Magazine ofyBotany. There are many other cross 
seedlings of corraeas and other plants in progress here, which, 
as soon as they are proved, will soon find their way Into other 
collections. Mr. Beaton has been. for many years trying to 
prove Mr. Knight’s theory of vegetable superfeetation, and pro- 
mises (p. 161.) to send us an account of his failures. But he 
says, on reviewing his hotes, he finds the action of the pollen in 
some instances so very di^erent from what it is generally believed 
to be, that he shall put off saying anything on the subject till he 
sees how far this difference takes place in different genera or fa- 
milies. Our readers will recoiled: what Mr. Beaton wrote on the 
crossing of fuchsias in a former voiumt. We here saw what 
Mr. Beaton calls the most curious crQss yet obtained among the 
fuchsias : it is a seedling^from F. arborescerj.s fecundated by the 
pollen of F. excorticate. It is nearly four years old, and has 
shown no disposition to 'flower. Tht parent plant is upwards of 
12 ft, high, and beautifully branched. Mr. Beaton dusteef iriaiiy 
thousand flowers of F. arborescens with the pollen of different 
fuchsias, and raised many thousand seedlings from , plants so 
dusted for several successive years; but this single instance is 
the only deviation he found from the arborescens. When this 
cross and ^he bt|jer splendid crosses frofti the F. fulgens will 
come to interbreed, thtfy will raise the character of this favourite 
family far beyond what we have any conception ,vjf now. 

“ The -many itnportations of orchidaceous plants, from''Mexico 
and th^ north-east parts of South Americp, have filled the 
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orchidaceous house here to suffocation. The cultivation of so 
many newly received plants^ requiring a different treatment from 
established plants, prevented Mr. Beaton from following out 
Mr. Wailes’s suggestion on the atmospheric temperature and 
moisture in the orchidaceous house. He highly approves of 
Mr. Paxton’s mode of growing Dendrobia, and other similar 
plants. Some of these plants here begin to show blossom buds 
in a week or ten* days after taking them into the orchidaceous 
house from their winter quarters. Mr. Beaton mainuuns that 
no extensive collection of this order can be kept for any length 
of time in a fine flowering condition without the jdse of two 
houses ; the second house to be kept quite dry and cool ; and 
the plants, while resting here, to be kept ^exposed to the full 
rays of the sun. There are many new and undescribed species 
here, particularly among the Mexican Orchidaceae. • 

“ The Cacti have been more than doubled since w'e saw them 
last season, and many of the specimens are not to be equalled 
anywhere- Mr. l?eaton has arranged his seedling Cacti on a 
front shelf, in sections, just to our taste ; and his jexperience has 
even enabled him to follow out this plan farther than science 
could do. lie places all his melon-shaped CYicti, which require 
more heat, in the hottest end of the sh^lf. Many of this section, 
in a young state, can hardly be distinguished i'rorn each other 
but by^i practised eye. These are here planted out on this 
shelf, on a layer or bed, of sandy compost over slabs of slate, 
in rows across the bed ; and, where each kind terminates, a 
row or two of upright seedling cereuses, which require strong 
heat, are placed after each kind of melon-shaped Cacti. The 
seedlings of tlv)se Mammillarim found in the low hot valleys of 
the tropics follow After the Melocacti and Echinocacti seedlings ; 
and, at the coldest end of the shelf, they finish with such Mam- 
millarise as are found on thei hills and high ridges, and require 
less heat. AItogethe!i, this appears to us the most interesting 
shelf of Cacti, And thg most scientifically arranged, in .this 
country. Here the largest plant of iJuphorbm jacquin/cg/^ora 
that we have seen, now covered with* its rich deep orange blos- 
soms: when out of flower, it must look like a young vigor- 
'bCW^each tree ; and, being trained after the manner of peach 
trees, the illusion is heightened. Nothing can exceed the 
splendo^ur Rf J5uph6rb/a splendens at this time, just beginning 
to put forth its new leaves, and literally in one mass of bloom. 
Several large specimens are hep now in this state, one of which 
is perhaps the hugest in the country. ByMhe^side of these 
stands a fine specimen of jBuphorb/a [(j.] lAion/, a nearly allied 
sbn, smaller « than the preceding in all its parts, and more 
fastigfete in habit. Both these kinds seetk freely^ especiaHy 
towards the end of the blooming season (July and August) ; 

R 4> 
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and, notwithstanding their seeming relationship, Mr. Beaton has 
hitherto failed to obtain a cross between them. In another 
house we noticed a standard of that fine old plant the Euphorbia 
phoenicea, with a head 4? or 5 feet in diameter, and just coming 
into bloom. There is also a good stock of mesembryanthemums, 
aloes, and the common epiphyllums, in another house appro- 
priated to this section of plants. The day being very cold, we 
did not see much of the plants in the pits. These pits, and 
some of the houses, are heated by Rogers’s conical boilers ; and 
also a long shed in the farm-yard, with glass sashes in front, 
where rare; specimens of single camellias, acacias, and such- 
like plants are wintered, to be turned out in summer into the 
flower-garden, and ^ other convenient places round the house. 
The subsoil here is so cold and damp, that it is found necessary 
to take up in the autumn such plants as Benthamm fragifera, 
Garrya elliptica,'and many other half-hardy plants, which are 
kept in this shed conservatory all the winter. 

large number of apple and pear trees were planted here 
this spring. ^The pits for these were from l;,ft. to 5 ft. in 
diameter, and paved with common slates, their edges lapping 
over each other, as in common roofing. Prepared compost 
was filled over these slates till it was 6 or 9 inches above the 
common level of the garden, and the trees planted on these 
round hillocks, and mulched all over with a com|x>st ^f rotten 
dung, rotten tan, and about one third ^f sifted coal asiies. The 
jtrees were bought at Mr. Forest’s nursery, Kensington ; and, 
though Mr. Forest is an entire stranger to Mr. Beaton, the 
latter thinks it but justice to say, that these fruit trees were the 
finest he ever saw coming out of any nursery wliatever. 

All the paths in the houses are of Welsh slate, half an inch 
thick, which is found far cheaper and more durable than stone 
pavements; besides, there is no dust from them like that from 
stone paths. Many of the shelves are ajso of this slate; but, 
for this purpose, the slate ought to be ,i*ibbed, in order to carry 
off the drainage from the bottom of the pots more effectually, 
and to be drilled with sniail holes to let through the wet from 
the furrows formed by the ribbing. In one division of a range 
of low houses are some fine pine-apple plants, which neveF.bad' 
any bottom heat, and nothing can exceed their vigour and 
healthy appearance. They are plunged in old tkn, and an 
empty pot placed, mouth . upwards, under each pine pot. The 
water from the pine pot passeg down' freely into this pot, and 
t^ worms are n^ver found to get into the pine pot. If the 
tpWer pot wel'e placed Ijpttoni upwards, the drainage from (he 
pma-pot would not be complete, nor the w^rms kept back. 
When heat is used for pines or* other *^plants, this is 

always ^ s^fe mode to guard against too strqng bottom heat. 
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Indeed^ Mr. Beaton thinks that no pot should be plunged in 
any cold or hot medium, in or out of doors, without firi|t taking 
the precaution to place an empty pot under each pot ; and the 
only thing to be attended to is, to have the mouth of the lower 
pot a little narrower than the bottom of the pot to be placed 
over it. This plan was shown and first recommended to Mr. 
Beaton by Mr. Thomson, of the Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
one of the mostf scientific gardeners with whom Mr. Beaton is 
acquainted.” 
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Art. II. Notice of the Plants •which in the open Air in the 

Borro^iean Islands (^Isola Bella and Isola Madre) in the Lago 
Alag^o'^c* By Signor Giuseppe Manettu 

Veg’etation in these two islands is wonderful, and bespeaks 
the fertility of the soil and the mildness of the climate. In 
summer they are cooled by the breezes of the lake, and in winter 
the usual lempgrature ranges from zero to two or three degrees 
below it; or if it is sometimes a little lower, it is for a few 
minutes at twilight, and then it never fails so low as 5^ Reaum. 
In Isola Bella, however, wluch is nearer the mountains than 
Isola Madre, th^ temi(ierature falls generally a degree or two 
lower, according to the prevalence of wind. The soil is ^ralr 
careous, containing a little clay (argllla) and mica, which gives 
it a shining appearance in the sun. * 

The trees which in tlie following dist are marked with an ' 
"aciOMsk grow in both* the islands; and those not marked, only 
in Isola Madre. 

Acacia ftrnesiana, ^.•acatJlhocarpa, A. latifolia, A. longrfblia 
20 ft. iTigh, A. vera. A^cer oblongum. Agapdnthus umbel- 
liitus, A. umb. variegatus. *Ag|ve americana, amer. picta. 
Amaryllis formosissima. -^ntn^llis Barba Jovis. Araucaria 
brqsiliana f^ high, diameter of the l|ead lo ft.;* A. Cunning- 
ImiinV 14 ft. high^head 12 ft. in diameter; A. exc^lsa 16 ft. high, 
head dO ft. in diameter. I was delighted with»the effect of the^e 
three plants ; I ^send you a drawing of the last specie^ 
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butus i^ndr^chne; -^.gla6ca?; A. proc^ra; A. ZTViedo 18 ft. high, 
and occupying a space 20 ft. in diameter; A. f/'nedo crispus; A. 
U. integrifolius ; A. U. latifolius. * Aristotel/V/ Mdcqut, Azalea 
indica, thirty varieties, ^accharis //aliniifolia. Baiiks/a latifoiia. 

^mpetrifolia. Buddle/z globosa, B. ^alviaefolia. Callist^ 
nion citriniis, *C. lanceolatus, C. ruscifolius ?, *C. malign us a I bus, 
C. rugul5sus. CameilzVr japonica atrorubens 16 ft. high, C. jap. 
pink 18 ft. high, C. jap. rubra maxima 12 ft. high, C. Sasdnqna 
16 ft. high, and various other varieties of C. japonica from 8 ft. to 
12 ft. high. ’^Capparis Breynm. Ceanbthus azureus 14 ft. high. 
Cfereus flfig?llif6rmis. Ceratonia Siliqua. *Cestrum Pdrquu * Ci- 
neraria platanifolia. *(?innam6muni Cdmphora 50 ft. high, the 
stem 1 ft. in circumference. Cistusladani ferns. Citrus Aurantium, 


C. Limbnum. Cl^thra arbbrea. Coronilla valentina. Cunning- 
hamm sirtdnsis 40ft. high, head 20 ft. in diameter. Cupressus 
australis, C. passeriubides (? disticha nutans A?‘lf. Brit.). Cy-- 
clamen persicum. Cycas revoluta. JDaphne hybrida, odorata, 
Z). variegata, D. oleifblia. Dahlias. *Ed\vards/fl microph5'lla. 
jSlaeagntis argeiitea ?. Embothrium saiicifblium." .jBrica arbbrea 
12 ft. high, JE. capitata, E. mediterrunea 10 ft. high, JS. mul- 
tiflbra, 25. y;olytrichifblia 12 ft. high, E. spuria. Eucalyptus nova 
species 16 ft. high. *\£u6iiymus japonicus, 25. jap. fbl. aureis 
varie^atis, E. jap. fol. argcnteis variegsitis. Freylinm specibsa 
(? Buddlea glaberrima Loh.), Gnidia siniplex. ^Gordbu/a La- 


sianthus, ’'^G.pubescens. Gor-'» 40 

terra rigens (Gazania rigens). .% . 

Gaulthbr/a Shdllon. Hakea ^ 

j!7inifblia. Hallerra lucida. «7u- 

niperus bermudiana, «/. capen- if 

sis. 3\xs\Xcia Adhaioda, /'xia 

fenestrata. *2#aiirus nobilis 

[mentioned in our Volume for * 1 va 

1839, as being 62 ft. 10 in ^ 

high, and of which pg, 40. 

is a portrait reduced from a ^ 

drawing kindly sent us by ' " Jr ^ 

Signor Manelti. The remains 

of the letter N cut on the bark jf 

of this tree by Napoleon are u ; ' 

still seen]. E, indica, Z. to- 

mentbsa. Leonbtis Leonurus. v 'I 

Leptospermum ambiguum, L. ;* ' ’ J /m 

specibsum^ L.tomentbsum. Zi- \ 

^strum lucidbm, Z.^ncpa|cnse. ^ 

Lyttae'a geminiflbra in full v 

flower, last year (1839) the scape was 22 ft. High. Miignbl/a ftisckta 

'oft. higfi, the space occupied by the branches^is 10 ft. Meni- 
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spermutn/aurif^liutn. Mesernbryanthemum aureum^ M. stelldtum. 
ilfyrica cordifcMia. Nandina domestica. Nerin^ undulata. 
rium Oleander. O'lea exc^lsa ; *0. fragrans 14 ft. high', and 
the space occupied by the ramifications 12 ft. in diameter; O. 
. sinensis, 1 think tfiis is a variety of O. fragrans undulata. 
^Opuntia cochiiiiliifera. ’^iricua indica. Othonna cheirifc^Iia. 
*/^anax aculedta. Petrophila pulchella. Phormium tenax. Pinus 
nepalensis, ^P.^palustris (australis) 30 ft. high. Pitt6s)3orum 
2'ob)ra 16 ft. high, the space occupied by the ramification is 
16 ft. in diameter. Podocarpus nuciferus. Raphiolepis indica, 
R. rubra, ^iihododendron arboreum, and thirty varieties. R6- 
chea falcata. A'alvia nobilis, ? & pulchella. l^'hea Bohea^ P. 
viridis. *Piburnum sinense. Yucca aloifolia, Y. draconis, Y. 
drac. marginata. Ziimia horrida. Besides these plants there are 
beautiful groves of Phododen^lron ponticiim and ^maximum, 
with an infinity of varieties of azaleas, andromedas, and kalmias. 
JDaphne collina, Clethra alnifolia, Mahonm ^quifolium, M. fas« 
cicularis, M. repens. Myrtles. iVibcs sanguineum, R. sang, 
angustum, P.»^aiig. ;;?alvaceum, P. speciosum. A fine^aurus 
caroliniana 16 ft. high. A Z/. Sdssajras 32 ft. high, and the 
stem I ft. 3 in. in diameter, being the finest I have hitherto 
seen. A MagnohVx cordcita 40 ft. hi^h. Quercus Siiber 24 ft. 
high. C^adriis Libani 80 ft. high, and 2 ft. diameter in the stem. 
A Ph<?tinia serrulate 16 ft. high, and the space occupied by the 
branches 18 ft. In the .flower borders are cultivated beautiful 
species of annual and perennial plants of recent introduction, 
such as Schizanthus, Collomia, Piola tricolor, F. grandiflora, 
Gil/a, Ipomupsis elegans. Phlox, Galsfrd^Vz, Ferbena, &c. ; and 
more than 1 3fi varieties of Chrysanthemum, all obtained by the 
diligence of that •excellent gardener Renat# Rovelli, who knows 
so well how to second his illustrious master. Count Vitaliano 
Borromeo, in the love of botany, who spares no expense to em- 
bellish and enrich hi^two fine'' estates with rare plants. 

Monzoy near Milan^ ^arch 19. 1840. 


AbI* 1R- ^ome Thoughts on the Effect of Shadoxjos in Garden Scenery. 

By R. W. F. 

When *the broad shadows of full-foliaged trees fall upon a 
rising ground, the extent of the ground is apparently increased; 
for example, in the view of #lif long walk at Windsor, as given 
in Heath’s Picturmqiie Annual for 1840. ^ 

.It -has always appeared to me whAi looking up an avenue, 
5vfen- one wli^chconly slightly rose to the entrance of the house, 
that ^he distance between the spot on which 1 was standing fftid 
the entrance seamed to be increased by the shadows oi the trees 
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which fell athwart the road or path* To those who have been 
in forests, or have seen accurate delineations of them from 
nature, the alternations of light and shade in irregular masses 
is, I think, well known to augment to the eye (for 1 think it after 
all a deception) the actual distance of objects situateil on the 
horizon. This appears well known to artists, who certainly 
employ a breadth of light or shade in their paintings wdiicli 
imparts the appearance of extent to the view portrayed ; or at 
least mainly contributes to the production of such an effect. At 
the same time, detached shadows render the picture “ spotty,” 
and less extonsive. 

I shall, however, probably be told that a continuous line gives 
a greater idea of length, than one which is broken by any object 
or objects as shadow's ; and that a lady w ho wears a gown with a 
striped pattern lengthwise w'ill.look taller than if the pattern 
were made to go crosswise or round the person. But I believe 
that the ej^e rests upon each shadow’, lingers upon each in going 
round it or tracing its outline, and consecjiiently does not so 
soon r^ch tlie horizon ; the idea of extent being created by 
the time occupied by the eye in going over the whole. 

What I state is, I think, most applicable to length: so, in a 
glen, for instance, dark masses of shade alternating with the rich 
glow of a sunset give, I cannot help thinking, a greater extent 
of scenerj^, as it were, to the eye. Remove the bounding 
objects, the hills, and I think this effect will be materially di- 
minished. I think also that this appearance of increase of surface 
is somewhat more evident in positions where the eye has to be 
elevated a little to gain the horizon. Need I allude to a similar 
effect produced on scenery by the lengthenkig shades of 
evening : — w ‘ ’ 

“ Majoresque cadiint altis <lc inontibus umbra?.*' 

* ViRGiiL. EcL 1. vcr. H+. 

The lofty mountains throW a larger Shade.* 

Watford^ March^ 1840. 

Art. IV. On the Preference for Scotch Gardeners^ By J. Wighton, 
Gardener to the Earl of Stafford, Cossey Hall. 

Scotch gardeners are often preferred in England, *as if they 
had a better knowledge of their profession than Englii^h gar- 
deners. As gardening is certainly^as well understood in Eng- 
gland as it is in Scotland, it may be worth wlyle to enquire into 
the cause of this piVjferejBce ; and also the reason >yhy so few 
young men in England, after serving a regulaijj apprenticeship 
as gardeners, ever arrive at the bead of their profession. 3 hey 
remain only a step above a common labourer, and seldom re- 
move frodi the place .of their birth; while most young men who 
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learn gardening in Scotland become in time head gardeners, 
either at home or abroad. Various reasons are assigned why 
the preferei^ is given in England to Scotch gardeners : one is, 
that they are usually better educated ; another, that the greater 
coldness and changdableness oF the climate of Scotland obliges 
the Jjardener to take greater care and pay more attention, which 
renders him more skilful in his business ; another cause assigned 
is, that Scotchmen are generally a more steady and calculating 
race. However well founded these reasons may appeal*, they 
are not suflScient to account for the decided preference given 
to the Scotch gardener. Education can do but little where there 
is deficiency of natural abilities; and, though Scotland is colder 
than England, the English gardener has quite enough of cold- 
ness and variableness of climate to call forth his energies. If the 
Scotch are more cool and calculating, they must acquire those 
habits by early training. * • 

It is probable that the Poor Law system in England has had 
the greatest share hi producing the superiority of the Scotch over 
the English gjufdener. It mainly depends on the diflerence of 
training, when acquiring the knowledge of his business. In 
England, the mansion and gardens of the wealthy are more 
frequently situated adjoining a populous village ; the proprie- 
tor, in consequence, often finds his j^roperty burdened by too 
many labourers. When his gardener wants an apprentice, his 
employer^ obliges him to take on^ who belongs to the parish; 
as he*cannot think of employing strangers. The young man 
chosen begins with the honest intention of becoming a gar- 
dener, and has at first, probably, an. anxious wish to learn. 
But this too often cools, from associating with others of his 
native place, wlio«are not gardeners.* 

His attention is much taken off by such connexions, and he 
is less disposed to give his m^nd wholly to gardening, if his pa- 
rents are, us it u^uaily^happens, of the agricultural class; because 
he shares in thoir ideas and feelings, and especially in ^the 
notion that he must bef employed, because he belongs* to the 
parish. If, howifver, he escapes tlitese evils, when the time of 
his apprenticeship is exfvred, he finds it difficult to procure a 
sit u ation as under gifrdener, on the same principle that caused 
him to be chosen for an apprentice, namely, his not belonging 
to the neHi parish where he makes application. This forms a 
serious^obstacle to the advancement of young gardeners, and is 
the greatest cause why sib ma^iy never remove from their native 
place. Seeing thejiUfftculty of^procuring a situation elsewhere, 
they grow indifferent about advaneq^nent^ and® give up all 
thoughts of^becorning master gardeners ; after a time they marry, 
and jjjttle doVn* forjife in the place where .they were appren- 
ticed. 
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In Scotland, the residences of the wealthy are less frequently 
situated near a populous village ; and the proprietor does not 
find his property overburthened with labourers. I|poften leaves 
his gardener to choose his own apprentices ; as it matters no- 
thing whether he employs a native or a stranger, there being no 
Law of Settlement to interfere with the labourer's independence. 
There is a lodge at the garden ; and the -apprentice is at once 
placed there, to live with the under gardener. It is curious that 
these lodges have got the Gaelic name of Bothies, there being so 
few Gaelic w'ords in the Scotch dialect. Being thus thrown from 
the first nppn his own resources, which are slender enough, he 
learns to think and manage for himself. He has thus every 
opportunity of learning his business from the gardeners, with 
whom he constantly'lives, and has no village companions to di- 
vert his attention. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
knows that he must seek a situation as a journeyman gardener 
elsew'here, as it is unusual to remain in the same place. This 
cuts the taproot of his connexions. By Serving in various 
places for some years as an under gardener, he acquires suffi- 
cient knowledge to take the situation of head gardener when- 
ever it offers ; and, from being often transplanted, he readily takes 
root in any clime, though he always retains the love of his own 
country. 

Though these advantages are peculiar to the Scotch gardener, 
it is not denied that there jvve many good English gardeners. 
The greater number of gardeners in England, however, remain 
little above the common labourer, in conse(|uencei no doubt, of 
the evil operation of the Law of Settlement; and, though this 
part of the law has been lately abolished, the alteration will not 
soon produce an effect in those parts which are thickly inhabited. 
It may be observed, in conclusion, as a proof that there is no 
want of ability in the English gardeners, that those young 
English apprentices who are trained undc^' Scotch gardeners in 
England, are no way different in their habits and fortunes from 
those who are apprenticed under English head gardeners. 

Cosscy Hall Gardens, January 21. 1839. 


Aht. V. On the Utility of Draining; tvith some Methods adapted 
for various Soils, By John Fish. 

The first and principal improyement of wet land is drain- 
ing, without which the greatest quantity 'of ipanure, of whatever 
description ifYnay be, w^l prove ineffectual towards its produc-* 
tiveness. 

• Soil overcharged with moisture, proceeding from the^ water 
being retained by a stiff impervious clay, or from cold springs, 
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which are frequently loaded with minerals and acids, not only 
proves injurious to vegetation, but also, from the evaporation of 
their a(jueoiJM3a nicies, tend to corrupt the atmosphere* ' Some 
plants require a greater, and some a less, proportion of water 
in their food. Those in general cultivation are of the latter 
description, and are easily injured by an excess of moisture. 
Hence water may be regarded as an impediment to vegetation ; 
and therefore it becomes a matter of importance, to consider the 
most proper methods of conveying it off all soils where it is 
superabundant. 

No regular system of draining can be given, as^ur plans 
and operations must be regulated by the circumstances we are 
placed in ; for it is not with the earth, as with the animal body, 
whose component parts form a regular system, and whose fluids 
circulate in known channels. The circulating fluids in the 
earth are conducted by circumstances altogether different, and 
frequently in channels the most complex and intricate ; the va- 
riety of cases may«be said to be innumerable, no two pieces of 
land being perfectly alike. 

The first consideration should be tlie nature of the soil and 
subsoil, whether it is of a retentive nature or not ; and also the 
surface to be operated upon, even or uneven. When those 
principles have been thoroughly investigated and the cause made 
clearly j^pparent, the operator will readily see that no general 
rule can be applied to all cases, byt that the grand and leading 
feature of this, as well as*of most of our operations, is in making 
them subservient to the end in view. A principal point is, to 
ascertain the best and most convenient place for the drains’ dis- 
charging their water, and to mark out the lines before the 
operation commences. In drainings* of every description, two 
considerations should constantly be kept in view ; these are, drain- 
ing effectually’, and at the least expense. These should be the 
objects of all w ho ekigjge in tins and every other improvement, 
and cannot be obtained when the work is executed without 
investigating the cause from which the wetness proceed^ as is 
evidently too oftea practised ; and proofs are not wanting to 
show that to this may be (Attributed tl(^ failures we so often see. 
.Not junfreqiiently has land to be drained a second time, from 
the operator not taking into consideration the nature of the soil, 
nor yet the^cause of the water. 

A wet soil may proceed from one or all of the following 
causes: -^aii undersoil «f close texture, which will prevent the 
surface-water from soaking thr<9hgh it; springs bursting out of 
the earth, and wanting a free current; a!|d friXjuentfy low ground 
b^dpnies sa^urAted with water from the high grounds, through 
veins j}f sand** j^'avft or fissures of rock ; also from want of 
a sufficient descent, or by an impervious stratum of retentive clay« 
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The soil, the subsoil, and the base impervious. This is of 
rare occurrence, and rather difficult to remedy ; as in this case, 
rain-water being' unable, after the soil is saturatedpto penetrate 
the surface, thus precludes, in a great measureT tfi® 
draining. As our operations in this case will be confined to 
the surface, where the base is of great depth, the effects of this 
on vegetation are soon apparent ; the soil having been saturated 
by the rains of winter, and expanded by frost, and its fresh 
pores probably filled with dissolving snow, and having no other 
means of discharging its superfluous moisture but the process 
of evapo};i^tion, its efforts are checked, and its power of vege- 
tation retarded. 

In the cultivation it is difficult to work, and cropped with 
uncertainty, from its liability to close upon the roots of the 
plants, depriving them of the necessary supply of air, and thus 
materially injuring their growth. This description of soil may 
be remedied considerably by rounding it in ridges, with open 
interfurrows, cross drains, and ditches ; thus t.»kiiig olf the super- 
fluous rain or surface water, and conveying it to some desirable 
place. 

First, I shall commence with covered drains. Their dimen- 
sions will depend upon their depth, the quantity of water they 
have, or may be wanted, to carry, and the materials they are filled 
with. When the depth does not exceed 3 ft., 1 ft. 3 in, ^ wide at 
the top will be sufficient ; bu/, when deeper, the widtli may be 
increased to about 3 in. for every fodb in depth ; tlie width at 
the bottom to be also attended to; it should not 'be much nar- 
rower than the top, to, allow of building a substantial drain ; 
if this is not attended to, unpleasant results may follow. When 
the bottom is made (as it frequently is) much.naVrower than the 
top, the stones are obliged to be set on their edges, and the 
covers laid on them in an insecure state; and in many instances 
they fall down before the drain is finished]^ to the mortification of 
the operator, by which springs would be formed in the driest 
part of the ground. 

In making drains, sevei^'a! things might be. done as a means 
of facilitating the operation : — the stpnes to be laid in readiness 
for commencing ; the excavating and the making to go hand in^ 
hand, for fear of accidents, such as the soil falling in ; grearTare 
taken that the bottom of the drains may fall witl) a regular 
descent, in order that the water may run from one end to the 
other without stagnation. «. » 

When the bottom is soft, it Vifiould be laid with flag-stones, 
to pi^vent the material from sinking; the sidewalls should 
also be made secure, ana the covers strong, packed at their ends 
^ith broken stones ; the space above, in «;5troijg * adhesive soils, 
Aould be filled with stone rubble, within L ft. a(. least "of the 
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top surface of the ground, which remaining space should be 
filled with rough porous soib thus rendering it a .fit receptacle 
for the dispe^on of water from bottom to top, which I consider 
of much iiiiportance, as it tends to drain the ground much more 
effectually. Before the soil is put in, this stonework should be 
coverM with straw, or, what is better, with turf, with the green 
side dowmwards, to prevent the soil from subsiding into the 
crevices among tl>e stones. 

It is necessary to have the mouths of the drains well built, 
and secured with iron gratings sufficiently close to prevent the 
ingress of rats and other vermin, as they are found be de- 
structive, w'hcn burrowing in them ; they should also be exa- 
mined, and kept in proper repair, and the outlet kept sufficiently 
clear, so that the water from the drains may run away freely, 
otherwise it will remain stagnant in them to the great injury of 
the soil. 

Attention must be paid that they are not carried into the 
outlet at right angli^ ; their ends should be turned down in the 
direction the w’ater runs, for a short space before they join it. 
This should be attended to in all cases of one drain discharg- 
ing itself into another, as it prevents the water in the outlets 
from depositing any sediment in their mouths, which would be 
the case were this not attended to ; indeed, it often happens that 
drains a 4 ‘e stopped, and rendered useless, from this precaution 
being neglected. , 

Ilidgu-tiles may be advantageously used for draining, both for 
removing surface and under water. Spades are made on pur- 
))ose for digging these drains, just wide euough to let the tiles go 
easily into them. The tiles should be well burnt, as it is found 
by experience tliat* hard-burnt tiles w^ll last longer than those 
tliat are not ; and should be laid on flat tiles, or soles, as they are 
called, of the* same texture, tj) prevent them I’roni sinking, or 
otlierw ise getting put o( place. 

By proper management. I consider that tiles njjay be success- 
fully used for draining to any depth, and at far less ex^iense 
than stone; how'evfir, where stone is* in abundance, I should 
recommend it to be used, being moKe durable. I have seen 
tile.s, uped at the depth of 4* ft. filling 2 It. above them with 
loose materials, laying another course upon this, and filling 
up as before# In all cases where they are used, the space above 
them sh(9uld be filled, to within a few inches of the surface, w'ith 
some loose porous subsUfnee, otherwise they will not have the 
desired effect, namely, drying tn? soil. 

Rubble drains are well adapted for i*|jmovtng witter confined 
in p*prous soils ,witji an impervious bottom, and from an alternate 
stratun^of whatever doscription ; the depth sl\ould be propor-» 
tioned to the^atuf^ of the soil and subsoil, which should be 
1840. May. 
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brought to within 1 ft, of the top surface, and, in clayey soils, 
the remainder filled with a porous earth : they are attended with 
little expense where stone of any sort can be procured. 

Wood faggots, &c., are sometimes used for draining; but, 
from their liability to decay, thus destroying the drains by the 
process of decomposition, they cannot be recommended as per- 
manent, although they act well for some time. 

In some cases ditches are preferable to covered drains, such 
as bogs or moss with a soft bottom ; for, should stones be used, 
from their liability to sink, the drain would be rendered useless. 
Their da^'tth and wideness will depend upon the quantity of 
water they have to carry, and the nature of the soil and situation : 
the fall should be such that the w’ater may run off without stag- 
nation. In digging them, the earth thrown out sh<)uld not 
remain irpon the sides, but be removed to the nearest* hollows : 
if this is not attended to, their use will be in a great measure 
counteracted, as placing it upon the side is a preventive of the 
surface water entering the drain ; its weiglU will also have a 
tendency to make the sides give way. r 

Hollow earth drains are sometimes used with good results, to 
collect water from the subsoil, or receive rising water at their 
base. The method of making them is simply this : dig them 
perpendicularly to the desired depth, taking out the last spit with 
a spade 6 in. narrower than the other part. A shouHer, as it 
were, is thus left on each sidiJ, on which some good s*irong sods 
are laid, with the grass side dow^nwards. When tht^ water 
lodges in a stratum of loose earth, the operative part of the 
drain should be lined with turf, to prevent the sides from falling 
in, which would otherwise choke up the channel ; the joints on 
each side to be left sufliciently open to permit the water to filter 

is, perhaps, no departipent of rural improvement on 
which so much money lias been expended 'to iSo little advantage 
as^on draining And why ? Because the work is often carried 
on without at all considering the nature or cause from which the 
water proceeds. One dfain, judiciously cohducted, may be as 
effectual as twenty run at random* ; and it is the case with 
many to set to work and fill the grodhd with drains«u? alt- 
directions, or wherever the least symptoms of moisture appear, 
while by a single drain, properly directed to the lodgement of 
the water whose ramifications caused those symptoms, (he entire 
site might have been effectually tiid dry. 

I have seen instances of this kind, and ^*»hall here take the 
liberty of m'ention^ng qfie, which occurred at the IJarl of Mans- 
field’s, Scone Palace, Perthshire. The soil of a soft peaty 
•nature, w.ith a subsoil of white tenacious clay, 2 ft. to 3 deep ; 
under jhis lay a stratum of a sandy nature, %hich contained the 


freely. 

The 
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water. The first attempt proved a failure, inasmuch as the 
drains were not deep enough to reach the source from \vhich 
the water proceeded. It being desirable to have this ground in 
a state for cultivation, an examination took place, and the stra- 
tum :^iind which contained the water ; then drains were made 
to the depth required, and the outlets deepened accordingly. 
This answered completel3\ 

Had the boring^ auger been first used in this ense, it would 
have saved the expense of a second draining. What would we 
think of the miner, in search of mineral and fossil substances, 
commencing to sink his pit without the use of the tftiger, to 
ascertain whether what he w’anted was there or not? We 
should be inclined to saj’, he was working in the dark. The 
borer may be as advantageously used for finding the reservoirs 
and chanftels of subterraneous w^^ter, which is^ of the ^greatest 
importance to those wdio engage in the draining of land. 

It is necessary to bore in several places in order to obtain a 
competent knowledge of the various lodgements of the water, 
and at llie differ^^fit depths. When these have been ascertained, 
the next thing to be done is to run a main discharging drain in 
the lowest part of the field of improvement, and to a suflicient 
depth to draw off the water from its deepest recess. Sometimes 
this will be sufficient; if not, another must be made to the next 
deepest v^ater, and in the lowest situation, in the best line for 
a fall. . • 

As the objeejt here, as well as from springs, is the carrying 
off' under, not surface, water, it w’ill be unnecessary to fill above 
the drains with stone rubble, or anything V)f that nature. When 
water proceeds from springs, the same jnelliod as detailed above 
should be adopted; hamel}^, the line of draining them should be 
on a level with the lowermost springs, thus keeping the others 
in a great measure dry- If a •ufficient outfall cannot be com- 
manded to carry off' the^vater, a well may be sunk a little below 
the lowest lodgement of tj^ater, and the water may be raised 
with a mill, or pump; thus obtaining^ by art wdiat nature* had 
not accomplished. This is never attempted unless in extra- 
ordinary cases, as the expense incurred* would not warrant its 
ctdoplian. 

The quality and value of lands depend entirely on the quality 
of the soils o^ which they are composed. If these are sufficiently 
absorbent and open to prevent a surcharge at the feeding fibres 
of plants, yet sufficiently retenii^ of moisture to prevent the 
too rapid escape of rain-water through the plaijt-reedjng system, 
the Iqnd is of»superior quality. But if, vice versd^ the several 
stratap are of soi^lqpse a texture as to permit the rain-water to 
pass thrmgh quickly, without being in a sufficienf degree arrested 
by the soil, it is ol^ inferior quality. Therefore, due preoaiition 
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should be taken before commencing an undertaking on whicli, 
in a great measure, the success of every branch of horticulture 
and agriculture depends; and, therefore<. it becomes a matter ol 
the greatest importance that every circumstance should be inves- 
tigated, for the purpose of discovering the cause from which this 
or thav proceeds. That some land may he ovcr-draiiied, I 
admit ; but this is of rare occurrence, and a remedy soon pre- 
sents itself ; that is, shutting up the mouths of the drains 
when necessary, and thus forcing the water back whence it 
proceeded. This may be continued for any length of time, and 
may pro^i- beneficial in dry seasons. However, I consider stag- 
nant water, in all cases, to be injurious to vegetation ; and plants 
can neither perspire nor luxuriate wlien saturated with this 
element. Where surface soil rests on a subsoil moderately 
porous, both will hold water b}' capillary attraction, ahcl what is 
not so retained will sink into the inferior strata by its own gravity ; 
but, when the subsoil is retentive, it will resist water, and ulti- 
mately by accumulating it in the surface Sioil, cause diseases 
which are detrimental, and would soon prove f*»al, to the vege- 
table system. 

Dxotic Kitrsenjj Ki?ig\s Road^ April 4. 1840. 


Art. VL Descripiioti of a Trqnsplajiting ^lachhie inventrd bp James 
Kidd^ Gardener to Lord Kinnaird^ liossie Priory Gardens^ Perth- 
shire. By J. Kidd. * 

I SEND a miniaturi^ model of a machine which I lately in- 
vented for the removal of large shrubs, and which, after repeated 
experiments, I can confidently recomnuaid as admirably ailapted 
for that purpose. 

[This machine may be described as a gigantic 5-pronged fork, 
mounted on a pair of wheels and axUf» the “latter serving as a 
fislcruni for lifting up tlje tree out of {he hol5 formed by digging 
roun‘d it, and, with the wheels, facilitating ^ the removal of the 
plant to the place of its destination. The length of the axle 
between the wheels is*2ft. ; the afxle 4 in. deep, and 2^ in. 
thick: the handle, or lever, is 10 ft. long, mortised into tlire-Rxlei 
it is 6 in. deep and 3^ in. thick ; the prongs are 2 ft. long and 
in. deep: the wdiecis are 1 ft. 4 in. in diameter. All the parts 
are of wood, except the prongs, which ought to be of wrought 
iron, and firmly fixed into ^tlue ax‘le with screw-nuts. The 
handle, or jevelr, pas two iron braces to fix it the more firmly to 
the axle; and at the extreme end it has an iron. loop, to which to 
attach a cord for pulling it down, when thip Pforigs are under 
the ball of the tree to be lifted up.] 

I h»ve tried the power of this machine in ,the lifting of large 
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Portugal and common laurels, and have found that, by its» as- 
sistance, the same number of hands can with ease perform twice 
as imicli work as they co^Id possiblj" accomplish in the ordinary 
way. You may form some conception of its powers from the 
fact, tjiat by its means Tour men can lift the plants as fast as three 
can make pits and plant them again. Another advantage attend- 
ing the use of this machine is, that it does not in the slightest 
degree injure the foots ; an advantage that cannot fiil to be ap- 
preciated by every practical man, who has been accustomed to 
the old sj'stern of pulling the plant from side to side, in order to 
loosen it sufficiently in the hole, thereby unavoidably^brcaking 
and cracking the roots. By means of this machine, also, the 
ball of eartli is in most instances preserved entire, as by its 
strong lever power the whole mass can be raised at once. In 
using it, the plant is prepared for gifting in the ordinary Vay, by 
tying up the branches, and digging round the ball at a distance 
sufficient lor the preservation of the roots ; the chief difficulty I 
at first experienced^in the use of it was in getting it introduced 
below the ball, ii^he first method I tried for the accomplishment 
)f this object was, to drive it in with two wooden mallets, two 
men staiuling one on each side for the purj)ose of using them ; 
but I afterwards found that I could more easily insert it by means 
of* two levers held in a sloping direction, close to the axle, and 
which w^re pushed forward as the pole was wrought gently up 
and down. Before proceeding to* work, however, the wheels 
must be* taken off, in order that the machine may be placed in 
as horizontal a position as possible, and by doing so a twofold 
advantage will be gained ; the prongs call be inserted deep into 
the earth, and greater additional lever pow’er will be obtained. 
After the machine 'is properly placed under the ball, the pole 
must be lifted up high enough to admit a stjuare piece of wood 
or other hard substance to be pkiced immediately below^ the junc- 
tion of the pole and tin? axle, to act as a fulcrum or heel for the 
pressure of the lev^r ; ani^ when the pole is pressed dowm, the 
plant is immediately raised and the axle elevated to a sufficient 
height to allow the wheels to be again put on. It is almost un- 
necessary to mention that the sides of llTe hole should be sloped 
down, •in order that *the plant may the more easily be drawn 
out. A mat or piece of canvexss tied round the ball below the 
prongs will fte useful in keeping the ball together; and after the 
plant has been fairly placed upon the machine, no difficulty will 
be found in conveying it to an}» (^i stance. 

Tins machine, alljiough I have as yet onlynised it for the 
purposes abov^ specified, I have no^doutjt wifi be found 
eqitailly applicable^o other horticultural purposes ; for example, 
fruit tti£es, who*se sick?y appearance and deficiency of.crops in- 
dicate that they lyive been by mistake too deeply plante^, may 

s :i 
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by its means be raised nearer to the surface, thus at once w illi 
ease and safety bringing their roots into a region more conducive 
to the health and fruitfulness of the trees. It may likewise be 
found useful in removing large plants from green-houses or con- 
servatories, such as orange trees, aloes, &c. It should be inade 
of the best malleable iron, with the exception of the wheels and 
the pole; the former may be made of cast iron or wt>od, and the 
latter of anj' material that may be found convenient, only, if 
made of wood, it will require to be of the cleanest-grown ash or 
elm. The whole expense does not exceed 1/. 

Rossi^^/70^;y, Inchtiu'c^ Perthshire^ Jan. 11 *. 1810. 


Art. VII. Notice of an Espalier Rail put up in Cossc^ Hall Gar-- 
dens. By J. Wiotiton, Ciardener there. 

An esj)alier railing in Cosscy Hall Gardens was put up 
there in the year 1830. It differs from aay that I have seen. 
It is made of iron, except the posts at the c,uds, which are ol' 
oak. It cost less than some 1 have seen of wood, which in a 
few years would go to decay. The chief feature in which it 
differs from all others which I have met with, is in the hori- 
zontal direction of the iron rods. All other espaliers which I 
have observed, whether of iron or wood, have been oji the old 
plan of perpendicular stakej} or poles. '^1^1 le best I have seen, 
except the one in Cosscy Gardens, wtis planned by the kjtc Mr. 
Hay of Edinburgh, but it was still on the upright plan, giving 
the gardens a disagreeable caged appearance. 'I'bis is not the 
effect of the espalier which I am describing. For the rods rmi- 
ning horizontally, as tlie’ branches grow along them, the rods 
are concealed. The upright iron divisions which support the 
rods are seen, it is true; but they arc very thin, and placed 
12 ft. asunder. ^ * 

A rail of this construction is veiy simple, and will last very 
longjrif kept well painted. In Co.ssdy Gardens there are 230 
yards of this espalier. 1 liavc tried it with some of the best 
varieties of French peai;s, and fount} tht;jn ripen well. I have 
frequently seen good espalier rails with common apples and 
pears, tliat would have done well on standards. 

The only objection I have heard made against t\ie horizontal 
rail of which I am speaking is, that there would .be some 
trouble in making the trees shoot ont^their branches at the ex- 
act distances required. But fb this I sliould answer, that I 
have never found it moj’e troublesome thafi to train horizontal 
branches along llie courses of a brick wall. Ami it is one great 
.advantage of this espalier, that the brapchc?) oan be so easily 
trained afong its 'horizontal iron rods. ^ 

Cossfj/ Hall Gardens^ April 10. 1839. 
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Art. VIIL On certain prevailing Errors in laying out and managing 
Flovner •Gar dens. By Alexander Forsyth. 

It has often struck me with astonishment, to see, in some of 
our |irst-rate gardens, the meagre stock of what may be called 
midsummer flowers. Now, there are in many families great 
sums expended on gardens for the sole purpose of having one 
grand display of conspicuous flowers during the nne weather 
from midsummer till the middle of October ; and as this class 
of families happily comprehends many of our best friends and 
patrons of gardening, viz. the wealthier merchant.'), " RIhI the 
members of parliament, who, tired with the dust and din of 
London, leave the court and the counting-house to inhale the 
uncontaminated air of heaven in the quiet loveliness of their 
flower-gjftdens ; and as many ot their gardens are really not 
worth while going out of one’s way to sec, for reasons for which 
gardeners are not altogether and at all times culpable; and as I 
hope that I have traced the evil (at least in many cases, and in 
some measiire)-^to its origin, my humble efforts shall not be 
wanting to eradicate this fruitful cause of endless discontent and 
disappointment between the employed and their employers. 

Leaving out one insurmountable difficulty over which the 
practical man has often no control, I mean where the employer 
gras})s more gardening than he is wuliing to allow the means 
to manage properly, I coiije to another which 1 am persuaded, if 
it were "placed .in proper light, the majority of employers would 
admit and allow to be removed, I mean the incongruous mix- 
tures and unmeaning medleys that are e^ery where to be seen in 
gardens, and to.which even Loudon Jiimself hath, in some in- 
stances, lent his aid*; for I liave somewhere seen in w'orks bearing 
the well known J. C. L., something like the following, We 
would admit of no herbaceouj> plant under deciduous and ever- 
green shrubs except Spring bulbs.” Now, with all due de- 
ference, I beg leav^ to re^iind you that you lyive laboured, crfid 
that successfully, to show the \vorld^that the day is gdne by 
when a good deep raw-edgeil gulf should mark the boundary 
between the clean-swcjpt lawn and the dump of rhododendrons, 
and iiwtead of allowing their gracolul forms to kiss the sombre 
clod, you have spread as it were a carpet around them. Now, 
would you have snowdrop and narcissus springing up in your 
grass? ^Ac^oining the moss-clad walk in the wood you may 
plant them, where their *foliag<^ may remain unshorn till the 
bulbs are ripe and ^he herbage yellowed in^the summer sun; 
theiiB without labour they will remain efunely and 'n character, 
likeia brightly ^tirHed halo thrown around the sphere of flowers; 
and, xssf their heydSiy of blossoming” is frequently inhos- 
pitable, we look ppon them as martyrs, mild^amid their jnisery. 
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whose loveliness is ciihanced by the ills they have borne, and 
have thus given them shelter where tlu?y had no business to be 
seen. But perhaps you will think that I am for discarding them 
from the flower-garden altogether, as vulgar and unsightly. No 
such thing : for the lilies are said to have surpassed King Solpmon 
in splendour, and even the coarsest weeds have handsome flowers, 
only they are, I am sorry to say, too plentiful and misplaced for 
me to admire their presence here at this time. I should place 
your pretty spring flowers either in clumps devoted to them 
alone, or grow them in shallow tubs 3 ft. in diameter, in the 
reserve ^rden; and, letting them into the turf or soil up to the 
brims, I should stud tlie lawn or flower-garden with these hardy 
natives during the foul weather, whilst their foreign and more 
delicate brethren are stationed under shelter awaiting milder 
skies. , • 

By this, you will see that 1 should like to give every thing a 
place to itself, suited to its nature and value.^^ Now, supB^)se the 
proprietor of a garden to he a lover of birds (and who is not a lover 
of them ?), and to request that in some w'aste do/ner shepherd’s 
purse, groundsel, and chickweed be allowed to luxuriate, tliat he 
may w’ith his own hand cull some every day for his canaries and 
goldfinches. The order,. is obeyed, and the mingled mass looks 
sluggish and detestable. But let them only be placed apart, 
allowing every one a separate bed (or tw’o for a successi'on) ; and 
let every bed be divided bj an alley edged with pebbjes, and 
kept clean by sprinkling a little salt on it ; and \re have the ap- 
pearance of system and design, showing that they are nsei’ul : 
and, in this character,** weeds though iliey were, nevertheless, 
they now become higblj’ satisfactory, though* sonje sage gar- 
deners may smile at the simplicity of this example ol a sys- 
tematic bird^s-meat garden. I will turn their attention to 
another instance of more serious^ consequence, 1 mean the in- 
troducing of flowering plants into vinei^es and pineries, which 
have brought th& red sjuder on the vine leaves, and the white 
scale on the pine plants, ,of whose ravages tjjc gardener who is 
ignorant may be truly tliankful. 

But, to return to our *aiTangcment' of d first-rate garden, and 
assign to every class of flowers a compartment suited ifr their 
natures, so as they may attain the greatest perfection, and display 
that perfection to the greatest advantage; and I fim only de- 
sirous of going with the stream, or ratlier torrent, of public 
opinion, that lias already iiprcv^tV'd many venerable medleys ; 1 
propose, ill y seViqs of sketches, at some future period, to show 
how this may be done, •consistently with all the,.doctrines wjiich 
I have advanced. But these sketches, and tha directions for car- 
rying them into execution, I must defer fSr the present : S)esides, 
lam qi^ite aware that engraving them might pqtyou to a greater 
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expense than you might be willing to incur, liberal as you are in 
your graphic illustrations. 

Cheshire^ Januarij^ 1838. 


Art. IX. On the Treatment of Cape Iridhccce^ By W. 

The j)lants belonging to the natural order /ridneeae, from the 
Cape, have for many years possessed great attractions for me ; 
from a period when they were scarcely to be procured, except 
tlirough some accidental circumstances, and before tlmy engaged 
as much general attention as they liave now obtained. The 
mode I pursued in cultivating thenj was, accordingly, the result 
of my own experience ; for though in the West of England I 
have sefin beds of Sparaxis grantliflbra and S. tricolor in great 
perfection in the open ground, still I always ffiund the best suc- 
cess attend the following system ; and I am inclined to think the 
delicate beauty of *the flowers of this order is shown to greater 
advantage, wh«Ti, from being grown in pots, these plants can be 
removed to the green-house. 

In the month of October the bulbs were examined, and the 
larger ones, separated from the offsets, were potted in a compost 
of fresh light turf^^ loam and sand, wTth good drainage ; and 1 
have hTund, with regard to the stronger-growing Gladioli, a layer 
of rotten cow manure o^x^r the tli'uinage conduce much to the 
vigour of their growtli. At the same time I had a good bed 
jirepared of dry old tan mixed with some fresh hot litter from 
the stable, at least 2 ft. in thickness alxwe llie level of the gar- 
den, and on top a large frame placed. Within this the pots 
were plunged in Md tan ; the stronger-growing Gladioli at the 
back ; ixias, sparaxises, babianas, tritimias, &c., arranged iii 
gradation to the low-growing species of O'xalis and Lachenal/Vz 
111 front. The ^ight^Pwere pul o!i at night, giving abundance of 
air in fine weatKer, anj^ wiiiiholdiiig water until the bulbsjiad 
made roots and the leaves appeared, at which time it was care- 
fully given, to avoid exhausting tlfe bulbs by drought, when 
there was no danger of* frost. On •the occurrence of severe 
wealiier, I had llu? rraine well banked round with old tan, 
assisted by hot dung, and the lights well protected by external 
coverings.® 

Unflernhis management the sorts of Sparaxis began to show 
bloom about the end of*Aprii,^and, being removed to the green- 
house, opened th^ir flowers to the sun with great brilliancy, 
liie ixias aiul babianas succeeded theift, anH wer6 also removed 
fo* the fronUof^the house. The Gladioli usually outgrew the 
heigWt of the frame,'* and threw up their flower stalks vigorously 
on the stage of^the green-house. Lastly, the varieties of Tritonia 
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formed a blaze, in shades of orange, copper colour, and pink. 
After the blooms were past, I continued watering the pots, to 
perfect the foliage, and form the bulbs for the ensuing season ; 
and by replacing them in the frame, and giving them full expo- 
sure to the sun until the leaves gradually died away, the .bulbs 
became thoroughly ripened. After a period of drought and rest, 
they were ready for repotting the following October. 

For the last tw’O years I have not had opportunity to continue 
my accustomed method of culture, and last autumn my Cape 
/ridaceae were placed in a cold-frame, from which the frost was 
just excluded during the winter, and the pots plunged in sand : 
they look badly, and wdll not flower, which I attribute partly to 
the bulbs not being well matured, owdng to the cold wet sum- 
mer of last year, and more especially to their not receiving a 
requisite* degree of bottom heat to induce them to foVm roots 
freely during the winter, which insures a vigorous growth of the 
leaves, and the production of flowers, ’^ro attain this end, the 
temperature of the soil in the pots must be some degrees higher 
than that of the atmosphere which surrounds thfcai. 

Gloucestershire^ Aprils 1840. 


Art. X. On raising received from the Swan River Colonjy. 

By J. Brewster, Gardener to Mrs. Wray, Oakfield Lodge, Chel- 
tenham. 1 . 

♦ ^ 

The publication by Dr. Lindley of his learnetj and valuable 
Sketch of the Vegetation of the Swan Jtiver Colomj (see p. 94.), 
has imparted a zest to vhe eflbrts now making by many of the 
lovers of horticulture, to be possessed of seeds from that interest- 
ing part of the world. A few remarks on a successful method of 
sowing and raising these seeds might, perhaps, be of service to 
some of your readers, especially to amateurs, many of whom 
receive large and valuable collections, withuut the requisite know- 
ledge to raise and bring them to perfection. 

On the 1st of February I ))repared the pots destined to re- 
ceive the seeds, by draining' tliein to fully one third of their whole 
depth. I then filled them with a compost of equal })arts of 
maiden loam and sandy peat, pressing the 'mould slightly with a 
piece of flat wood. I then sowed the seeds, covering them with 
a little of the same mould, again pressing it as before ; the 
depth of covering must be regulated according to thc^ize of tlie 
seed. I then placed them in a^stove, sprinkling them with 
water two or throe times a day, taking never to allow 

the surface of the ''mogtl to dry. In ten days, after sowipg, 
many of the seeds appeared above ground; aiid,^,by«the twentiedi 
day, two thirds of ^he whole were growing'fine plants, inciiuling 
several sjiecies of Stylidiurn. 
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I am fully convinced that Swan River seeds will germinate 
better under the above treatment than by the common practice of 
placing them in a cold-frame, and that even the young plants 
will not only stand but grow better in a high temperature. As 
a proof of which, my esteemed employer, Mrs. Wray, raised 
(last* year) a number of very interesting plants from Swan River 
seeds, some of which were placed in the stove, and others in 
the green-house : those in the stove are now three times the size 
of those in the green-house, and appear much more healthy. 
A few of these are now showing flower, which I believe to be 
new to this country ; but, as they will soon prove themselves, I 
sJiall refrain from making any premature remarks. There are 
also several species of a genus the appearance of which is quite 
a novelty to our gardeners, being more like a common rush 
(Juncus.conglomen\tus) than any thing I know. 

Oakficld^ Chdlcnham^ April !()! 1810. 


A JIT. XL On i^e Jerusalem Artichoke. By Alexander Forsytji. 

In March or April ))lant the tubers, cut into sets like po- 
tatoes, with a bud in each, in rows alternately 1 ft. and 8 ft. 
apart, droj^ping the sets about 9 in. i\part in the row. As the 
plants advance they must be topped (say when IS in. high), and 
eartheif no ; in autumn they may be used, as soon as tubers can 
be got^as large as a pigecwi’s egg. • When frost approaches, they 
may be carefailly forked out and collecteil, when the best may 
be stored in cold dry earth for use and sets, and the inferior 
ones boiled for jjigs or poultry, but by no means wheeled with 
other waste vegetable substances, Igst they should afterwards 
prove troublesome as a weed. 

Islcu^orth^ jDctohcr^ 1 83(>. 


Art. Xll. On the Wild Potato (^olanum tuberosum). ^ 

(Translated from Pdppig’s licl'tc in Chile und Peru, for the Garde ncr^s 

• zinc, by J. L,)* 

Amono the cultivated vegetables in the Andes of Peru, none 
is more remarkable for its abundance and goodness than the 
potato.# The (juestioii has often been asked in modern times, 
whether tins plant is met with in a wild state in Peru and Chile; 
and, besides what has been*s«iid by the meritorious Lambert, 
Alexander Cruick^mnks, whom I acc^ipaitietl it} 1827, made 
tijifi strictest enquiry respecting it in Ctiile, and has written on 
the subject. Adly agree with him that the potato is a native 
of, and still grows wild in, Chile; and I am the mone convinced 
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of it, from my further search respecting the plant in the south- 
ern provinces, where Mi\ Cruickshanks did not accompany me, 
as 1 found it quite as abundant there as in the northern parts. 
Humboldt is of opinion that the potato grows wild in Peru, 
from which opinion I am obliged to differ, at least so fiir qs to 
state that, during my journey in tlie Andes, 1 found no tuber- 
bearing solanums on their declivities between 5® and 12® of 
south latitude. The potato in its wild state, however, is not an 
inhabitant of the mountains : but, in the northern part of Chile, 
where both Mr. Cruickshanks and myself made a journey along 
the coast, -and carefully examined it, and also in the southern 
part, where I travelled alone, wc found an immense cjuantity 
of vrild potatoes at a height never exceeding that of 400 ft. 
above the level of the sea; more generally, however, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea, and in the greatest luxu- 
riance in rich loamy declivities, or in the chinks ol* the rocks 
exposed to the sea breezes, and only elevaletl a few fathoms 
above the level of the ocean. We never sliw the wild potato 
farther from the sea than one or two leagues, ^t is easily dis- 
tinguished from the cultivated potato, when it is once known 
that its blossoms are always white. 

I'he potato, by right, ought to bear the name of a sea-shore 
plant, and its native country is undoubtedly Chiljj. It has been 
said that this plant is found cultivated on the hills that '^bordev 
the coast, and on the steep rocky declivities at PuntaMe Quin- 
tero, &c., but the soil there is either incapable of cultivation, 
or the land so steep that nobody could make any use of it. 
The wild potato is often known in Chile by the name of Papa 
cimarono, because in its natural state its very ^rnall tubers are 
found to be bitter. They arc often found growing in a wild state 
on steep jdaccs; and in 1827, when the fort at Valparaiso was 
pulled down, and part of a steep, rock gave way,' and also in 
J828 at the Cerro alegre, such an ext wioVdi wary quantity of* 
tho;^e uneatable tubers rolled down into the Streets, that many 
strangers who had never seen the wilcf potato could hardly be- 
lieve the assertion. It cannot be affirmed iRal the wild potato 
is found in good soil, or hi the drift hills of sand at Quintero; 
it, on the contrary, prefers the steep declivities and tiie wniall 
step-kind of formation on high projecting rocks. Tliat the wild 
potato is very sensitive of a change of atmosphere, is evident 
from the circumstance, that it is found in abundance <it the foot 
of Monte Manco, not far from Qocon^ in Chile ; but not at all 
on its summit, a height of 500 ft*., where, onj,thc contrary, fields 
of the cultiviffed phtato.tloiirish well. The potato Js not u^ed 
to the same extent in Chile as it is in Peru, v^here the inlu^bi- 
tants of the Andesj^ without the lejist exaggeration, derive,. more 
than the half of their nourishment from its tubers. The Indians 
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ai)cl Mestizos there make what they call Chupe^ that is, small 
pieces of potato boiled iii water, with the addition of pepper, 
and generally seasoned with bullock’s fat; this dish they par- 
take of two or three times a day, and it forms their chief food. 
Its great cheapness and satisfying quality reconcile the natives 
to its tastelessness and less nourishing property; and the Mes- 
tizos of the mild valleys would rather live on (jhupe six days in 
the week, than be obliged to work hard two days together. The 
inhabitants of Punas arc well skilled in preserving potatoes to 
keep to any length of titne, which methods are not generally known 
in Europe. They give the name of Chunu Chuno the best- 
tasted preparation, which consists of potatoes left spread 
out in the oj)en air for several nights, and exposed to the frost; 
during the day, however, they are put in a cold place, and pro- 
tected fiDm light and heat, so that they neither rot nor have a 
bad smell. They are then laitf between la/crs of straw, and 
the small degree of moisture they contain pressed from them 
by treading and ^:)ressure, so that they at last form a mass 
of a whitish, w^^nkled, light substance, and which, when boiled, 
forms a gelatinous liquid of a light grey colour and a not un- 
pleasant taste. This preparation is brought from Sierra to the 
coast, and also to the warm forests towards the east, where it is 
in great repute. It keeps good for several years together in tlie 
elimat(? of the Andes, and it even suits better the moist heat of 
the ancitiit forests than any other vegetable preparation. I 
found *this provision very useful to me during my journey to 
Iluallaga; and it did not a little excite the astonishment of the 
inhabitants of Brazil, as on the banks of the Marafion no kind 
of dried provision will keep one year. 

The second prc?j)aration is called ^Iora?\ and only differs from 
the preceding in the potatoes being pared, and otherwise ma- 
naged with greater nicety. • 

A third way of preserving the potato consists in cutting them 
ill thin slices, and fastening them on a string. They dry well 
and very quickly in this inannei* in the atmosphere of the»Andes. 
The potatoes of flie Sierra are not^much larger than a large 
kind of walnut, which w« in Germany call Walsche N/lsse, but 
theyJiave a particularly good flavour, and, like those in Europe, 
consist of a great many varieties. In the forests of the warm 
regions of«the valleys, which reach as far as Huanuco, the inha- 
bitants* cultivate a very excellent variety, probably a peculiar 
species, as it is very sen8itive#of cold, and produces tubers every 
three months. WJien it is once planted, it a*equires no more 
ctvre, but continues to flourish. I fojind^it cofnmon also in 
Cachuro and Cjssapi, and the flavour was very good. {Poppies 
Reisikl vol. ii.*p. 81.)* 
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Art. I. Catalogue of Warkx on Gardenings Agricnlfurt\ Botanj/s 
Rural Architectures lately published, tvilh some Account of 
those considered the more interesting* 

i 

The Landscape-Gardening and Landscape- Architerture of the hilv Ilumphrp 
liepton. Esq.; btnng his entire Ji'orhs on these Subjects. A nt to Edition ^ with 
a Historical and Seimtific Introduction, a Sustematir Analysis^ a JUngraphiral 
Hotici\ Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Jnder. Hv J. C. Loudon, J’.L.S., 
&c. Originally published in one folio anci three (/narto vohiiiies, and now 
comprised in one volume, 8vo, illustrated by upwards of engravings. 
8vo, pp. 019. London, IS^O. ,S0.v. j>iain ; 3/. (h\ coloured. 

We announced the appearance of the first number of this work in our pre- 
ceding volume (p. 4()(>.). It is now complctcil, anti forms one of the best 
practical guides for the young or amateur landscapc-ganlener extant. There 
are, doubtless, a number of our readers who have perused the works of \\'hatel\ , 
the two Masons, Gerardin, and LU’cda’e Price, and to these we may appeal for 
the truth of what wc assert Jis to the practical nature of ^fr. Heptoii’s writings. 
The truth is, that, by the nuinlicr ofengravings wiiieh they contain, tljcy address 
themselves to the eye at once ; and a general iilea may I c I'ornied of the nature 
of landscape imiirovement by merely turning over the pages, and looking at the 
engravings. Wc do not know a hook better adapted for a^Irawingroom than 
a coloured copy of this work ; not only from the beaut}^ of the pages, but from 
the interest excited by the views or vignettes, which exhibit portraits, before 
and after improvement, of upwards of two hundred o(‘ the most remarkable 
country residences in England* The coloured copies we consider as exijiii- 
sitely beautiful, and jiarticularly those which have been done at Bayswater, 
under our own insfieetion. *’ 

A portrait of the late Mr. llept^n, by Hall, from an original ^drawing by 
Shelley, is prefixed to the work ; which Mr. ilc'pton’s family, we are liaj)py to 
say, consider a better likeness of their lather than that piibli^Ked in his lifetime 
as a frontispiece to his rpiarto volume, entitled ObserrnHous ou the Theory and * 
Practice of Landscape-Gardening. The biographi(‘id notice, which oecnjiies 
twentj'-two pages, will be read with intense iut(;rest, as shpwing Mr. Keptoii 
to have been a highly enlightcnctl* and most benevolent man. 

The Ladies^ Flower-Garden of Ornanicnlal Annuals. By !Mrs. Loudon. Il- 
lustrated by forty-eight carefully colouycd plates, containing upwards of 
300 figures of the most show^v and interesting anmiaf flt>*vers. 4 to, pp. 5^72. 
London, 1840. 2l. 2s. cloth; 21. lOjf. half-bound in morocco, gilt tops. 

• % 

This e?«gant volume being now completed, wc have only to repeat the ex- 
pression of our warmest approbation of the plan and of fne manner in which it 
has been executed. The ta.steful grouping, the truth of imitation, both in 
forms and colours, of the plants figured, have been mamtained throughout ; and 
the letterpress is every way worthy of the plates. With the last nuiMier is 
given an index of English and scientific names, the latter being accented ; a 
glossary of terms, including all such as are in general use, thoug^h not clearly 
understood ; for example, awned, disk, embryo, fibrils, floral leaves/i &e. ; a 
list of authorities and books referred to ; the j^ontents, arranged systemati- 
cally, each order forming a chapter ; and, fcistly, a list of plates, with the Eng- 
lish and scientific naraes of the plants figured in each., The total number of 
plants figured is ^10, which, bfeing pureliasalile for 2/. 2s., is only a fraction 
more than three halfpence for each figure. We feel confident that there is ncjt 
extant another work relative to botany or gardening, in t^hicVi cdcgancc, eco- 
nomy, and utility are cc»mbincd in such an eminent ciegrcc ; and, happily, the 
success of the work has been proportionate to it.s merits. 
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The Ladies' Flower-Garden of Ornamental Bulbous Plants. "By Mrs. Loudon. 
No. I. 4to, pp. 16.; 3 coloured plates, containing 20 figures of bulbous- 
rooted plants. London, 1840. Price 2s, 6d. 

In pursuance of the plan \dhich we announced in our preceding volume 
(p. 729.) when speaking of the Ladies' Flower-Garden, the Ornamental Annuals 
are sooner finished than the Ornamc^ital Bulbous* Plant are commenced. 
The number before us is an admirable specimen, both in regard to its letter- 
press and its plates. The first plate is entirely devoted to the genus /'ris ; 
•the second to the genus iMorfc'flr ; ancl the third to Herbert//?, CypelJa, Phalo- 
chllis, and A^'iciissc nx/i/. bulbous plants, taken individually, are generally stiff 
erect objects, which one would suppose couhi not bo very readily brought to- 
gether so as to form elegant groups ; but the fallaciousness of this opinion is 
demonstrated by these plates, in which, while every individual species is true 
to nature, we have each group ecjualiy true to the principles of pictorial com- 
bination. The ludhous department, therefore, of the Ladies' Flower^-Garden 
promises to ccjual, if not to surf)ass, that devoted to annuals. 

It is calculated that this volume will he completed in'about the same number 
of parts as tlic Annuals, after which the Ornamental Perennials wiy be com- 
menced. 

Fruil Trees ; n Jhindhnol for Callirntors, Beincr a practical Exposition of the 
Art of printing Fruit ^ Wes ; slanvinsr the Defects and Dijficul ties of modem 
JWtctice, with projufscd Uemedies ; incladiti" Advice and Information, founded 
on tong Expcrie,^e and extensive Observation, 13y a practical Observer. 
]2mo, pp. 119. London, 184(h 

An excellent little work, by a w'cll-known author ; alike admired for hi® 
scientific knowledge, and his extensive experience in the practice of w'hat he 
teaches. Why he has not given his name w’e are at a loss to conceive ; since 
it would have prevented his book from being confounded with other anony- 
mous prcftluctions c(|ually cheap, hut so far inferior in point of merit, that, 
were it not for the harshness of the term, should call them worthless. Ge- 
nerally speaking, we recommenfl our readers to purchase no practical work of 
any kind which has not the author’s name attached. With works purely ar- 
•giiincntative this is of no consequence ; and, indeed, the name may often tend to 
obstruct the free exercise of thought; but, wdth tliosc giving directions for ma- 
naging a garden or^i farm, or for treating cattle or live stock, the first step, in 
oiir opinion, is to know’«w hat degree of confideftce is to be placed in the author. 
The key to this degree of confidence is the author’s real name. 

A Method of pnotins^ and training Standard Apple Trees, By James Clark, 
Gardener to the I^irl 6f Lonsdale, (’astlc Gardens, Whitehaven. Pamph. 
12mo, pp. 8, with a^jilatc, Wliitehaven, 1839. 

The great object in the “ windy part of the kingdom,” where the author is 
situated, is to keep the«trees as low as possible^ and the wood not crowdc<l, but 
in straight and stiff ascending and spreading shoots. These objects he attains 
by tbiiming and shortenin|j|iii thb manner perfofincd in the London Horticul- 
tural Society’s (hardens, with the apple trees in the borders of the orchard ; 
and also, as Mr. Clark informs us, as performed in the Experimental Garden, 
Edinburgh, wl^cn under the direction of Mr. Barnett. 

A descriplivc Catalogue of Fruits cultivated bp T, Rivers, Jun,, at his ETurseries, 
Sawhndgeworih, Herts, with he Jflrivcs of Fruit Trees, Pamph. imp. 8 vo, 
pp. 16. London, 1840. • , 

A descriptive Catalogue Jf Pears ciiltwated bp T, flivers f^Jun,, pp, 4. 

[TJie following from a correspondent who ha's paid great attention to the 
subject of fruits.]* • 

The descriptive fruit catfiloguc of Mr. Rivers is a commendahU; innovation 
upon the usual form^ of nurserymen’s lists, which have hitherto been little or 
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nothing more than long rolls of bare names, without any particulars by which 
purchasers might be guided in their selection of sorts. Its general correctness 
IS creditable to Mr. Kivers ; there arc, however, some inaccuracies, of which 
the following have occurred to me in a hasty perusal. 

Among the Apples there are very few sorts that arc not worthy of cultivation ; 
but a few of those of w'hich the names are printed in italics scarcely deserve 
that distinguishing mark of excellence, while others not thus distingi.ishcd, 
are of the highest merit. For example, the Dutch Migiionne and Forman’s 
Crew are much inferior to the Herefordshire aiul Adams’s Pearmains, two of ^ 
the very best apples in cultivation ; Braddick’s Nonpareil and the Old Non- 
pareil are also quite equal, if not superior, to the Sweeney Nonpareil. No 
collection, however select, slioiild be without the Old Golden Pi{)pin ; 
Hughes’s Golden Pippin, and the Suniiiicr Golden f'ippin, arc also of first- 
rate quality. Besides these, the King Pippin, Margil, Oslin, Golden Rcinettc, 
and Boston Russet arc excellent sorts, equal in merit to most or all of tliuse 
selected by Mr. Rivers. He makes /wo Ribston Pippins, wdiich is evidently 
incorrect. That ap[)lc‘was named after a place in Yorkshire (Ribston Hall) 
where it originated ; consequently its name, although it is slightly modified, 
cannot jutitly be given to a dilFercnt apple : the Winter Ribstoi. Pippin is 
therefore either some other sort, or merely a nurseryman’s name, probably the 
latter, for the true Ribston Pippin \vill keep till spring. 

Of Apricots, Mr. Rivers gives three new names I — the Early Red, Large 
Red, and Large Peach, which he tells us in a note are French varieties of 
the Moorpark,” a piece of information not very easily uKjerstood. Jf these 
apricots do really difier from the Moorpark, they are not varieties of it any 
more than of the Turkey or lireda, but /jomj fide sorts j 1 suspect, however, 
that these three, and also the Hemskirke, arc nothing more than the Moor- 
park. Let Mr. Rivers bud them all upon a fruiting tree of the Moorpark, and, 
if there is any real difference, it will then be clearly perceptible. 

His list of Cherries contains most of the best sorts ; — the Belle (fe Choisy 
is a very good tcndcr-tleshed cherry, quite distinct in character fpm all others 
that 1 am acquainted with. The Black Eugl ^ is not “ rather snialj,” but a 
good-sized cherry, and, with the rest of Mr. Knight’s secdiiiigs, well deserving 
of extensive cultivation. The .Downton and the Elton arc, however, the best^ 
of those raised by that distinguished horticulturist, ami m*e not .surpassed in 
goodnes.s by any known kinds. That called Knight’s Early Black is thought 
to be synonymous with the Black Tartarian, a large afaJ excellent cherry. 
The Early Purple (irriottc is now called Early Purple lliuigne. 

About Figs very little is known by any writer on fruits. Mr. Rivers has 
judiciously reduced his list to nine iiajjics, which, with the Nerii of Mr. 
Knight, and some two or three others, probably^ ca iipri-se all the sorts cul- 
tivated ill this country. It is much to be regretted thaf so little attention is 
paid to this delicious fruit. ^ < 

The*'coIlection of <Tooseberries is smill, many of the best kinds being 
omitted. Crompton’s Sheba t/iieeii, not “ Sheba’s Qfiecn,” is of the highest 
excellence. Taylor’s Bright Venus is not a “ Lancashire prize sort,” with 
which it is classed, but a middle-sized berry, in Jjhe way of the Pitrnastoii 
Green Gage, and, like it, delicious in flavour, and po.ssessing the valii(i(»ic pro- 
perty of hanging a long time upon the tree, Tlie list given in the Fenn^ Cy^ 
chpcBdia (article Gooseberry) is, perhaps, the best that oouUbbc made, and 
those who desire a first-rate collection should lake it for a guide. * 

It is in Grapes that Mr. Rivers is most at^ fault ; that, however, will not 
surprise any one conversant with frui^,«for, with the exception of figs, there 
is no class in which*fBO much confusion exists. Most^ writers upon grapes are 
mere copyists, 6ach rigidly jWheriiig even to the errors of his predecessors. 
Prince’s Treatise on the Fme-, published at New York in 1830* contains Inore 
original matter than any British work that 1 have seen) ni{fny of his descrip- 
tions haying evident^ been drawn from nature ; ^ind, although by jIm means 
free from errors, it is a very useful and instructive book., Many of Mr. Rivers’s 
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sorts T have never seen ; amongst those 1 am acquainted with, the following 
errors occur. The berries of tlu; Black Prince are not roundish,” but con- 
spicuously oval, and between it and the Cambridge Botanic (Tarden* grape 
there is not the slight(*st difii^l^nce. The figure of the latter in the Pomo^ 
logical Magazine is a correct^ representation of the Black Prince, with which 
variety also the description exactly agrees. In tlie T^orth of England, this 
grape is frequently called the Black Spanish, and in some places the Black 
Alicant. 

The Black flonstantia, altliough j)erfectly distinct, is usually confounded 
with the Frontignans ; it is commonly called in gardens the B1 'ck b>ontignac, 
and is di'scribed in books under the name of Blue or Violet Fronliguan. The 
habit of the j)lant, and the appearance of the fruit when in a young state, re- 
semble in some degree tlie jM'ontignan tribe ; but the fruit wbcii ripe, although 
sweet and very agreeable, is totally devoid of that exquisite muscat flavour 
for wliicli all the hVoutignaiis are so deservedly esteemed. The berries are 
likewise siiialler, less rouml, ami of a more intense black than those of the 
-Black Froutiguau. 

Pomologieal writcTs make five varieties of Frontignan ; hut from^a careful 
comjwiM>n*i)f their de.-.criptions, and fr^mi my own observations made on 
growing plants, 1 am tlc'cnledly of opinion that there are not more than three 
di‘^tinct sorts cultivated in this country; which are, ). The Black (Muscat noir 
of the I'ronch ; PurpletlVoutignac, Piirjjle (Vmstantia, of some); 2. The 
White (Muscat blanc of the Freneli, White (on.stantia of some}; 3. The 
drizzly (Muscat r -'fige of the French); the Kcd Frontignan of English 
authors is muhing more than tlif* dnzzl\ ; and the Black Constiintia makes 
the (iftli. The Fhassela.s precoee is very similar to, if not identical with, the 
\Vhite ISweetwater. sometimes called J>tilKvai\rs Sweetwater, and New Sweet- 
water, The Muscailiim is by some calle«j the Sweetwater. The Esh- 

eollala snperba i.*> prol)abI> an old sort with a new’ name (see p, 107.). 
Frankentl^d will, 1 suspect, eventually prove to be the proper name of onr 
Black llambi '’g, the latter appellation being merely the name of the place 
fiom vvliicji it was introtluced fiito this c!c>untry. A (lerman gardener high 
ill his profession, n\Jio has s'^en the Frankeiithal on the Continent, is of opinion 
that it is the same grape as the Black Hamburg. Brtnvn, red, and pur[)le 
llamhiirgs only exist in imagination, or in hooks. I'hc late Mr. INIoney 
aflirnied that the Lombardy and Flame-coloured Tokay are diflerent grapes, 
and that the M'anfage is synonymous witl^ the latter. The llorsforth 
Sei dling is said to have been raised frtmi st‘ed in the garden of the Bev. W, 
Bliodes, at llorsforth Hall, near I^ceds. I have seen it growing in the same 
liouse with the 411ack Morocco, aiij^ could not perceive the slightest dif- 
ference between them. Tlu; (’annon Hall Muscat is saiil to tlifler from the 
White Muscat of Alexandria, “at least in some situations it difleT's in all 
situations, being totafl; distiii^-t soil. The berries of the Cannon Hall afe 
consiilerahly larger than those of the White IMiiseat, less pointixl, ttiicker 
skinned, and certainly inferior in flavour; it also ripens ten days or a fortnight 
earlier in the same temperature. Besides these ^differences in the fruit, there 
is .some dissimilarity of lial^it, the Cannon Hall being grosser in all its parts 
and con.^itiitionally more tender. ISoine tiouhts are said to exist as to the 
fact of its English origin. The White Tokay is the M'liite Muscat of Alex- 
aiulriu. In tln^ North of England it is generally known by the first name. 

The heyies of "West’s St. Peter’s are not round, but rathp* oval. In 
Lindlet’s (I aide to the Orchard and Kifeheu-Garden^h is called Black Lom- 
bardy, a name which, if not prt^occui-wtxi by anotlier sort, would he infinitely 
preferable to its present abhurd appetfation, Oldaker’s West’s 8t. Peter’s, 
especially as there is amfther graf>e calleil MoncJ ’s Wiftst’s Si*. Peter’s (pro- 
perlyf Raisin do? (’armes ), ami a St. Peter’s hesidt^s. . 1 have heard the Black 
Priifce called Blatk Lombardy. The Hrove haul Sweetwater is a foreign 
variety, called on tfic Conlii/??nt “ Friiher Leipsicker,” or Early Lemsic. The 

IHRk JMay. 
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White’ Raisin has oval berries : its flesh is exceedingly firm, and has very 
little flavour. 

Of Nectarines, Mr. Rivers has several new names, but it is questionable 
whether they are all new sorts. Du TellieA or Due de Tello of the nur- 
series, is the Violette hative, one of the best oTnectarines. 

The claim of the hardy Gallande peach to be considered distinct Irpm the 
Bellegarde is apparently founded upon its i)ropcrty of taking “ readily if 
budded upon the mussel plum.” 1 greatly doubt, however, wbcthcjr that 
seeming peculiarity of constitution ought to be considered a legitimate ground 
of distinction between individuals agreeing in all other respects, because the 
failure of the Bellegarde buds on the mussel stock might, even on repeated 
trials, have been caused by accidental circumstances altogether unconnected 
with constitutional diflercnce. We ought to be extremely scrupulous in 
adding new names to our already too lengthened lists. 

The list of Pears contains nearly all the best varieties ; several new names 
are also given, such as Beurre de Noirchain, Beurre do Flandres, Incompar- 
able Beurre, &c., &c.,*bf which the merits in this country can scarcely yet be 
sufficiency ascertained to justify their recommendation. Wc have now so 
many pears known to be good, tl^^it the utmost caution is necessary in re- 
commending novelties. The new pear, absurdly named Van Mons Leon Ic 
Olerc, about whicii so much has been said, has not yet been fairly tested. 

It would be very desirable to ascertain whethcr«tiiat best of plums, the 
Green Gage, is in reality different from the Heine Claude ; and Mr. Rivers 
will probably soon be able to clear up this disputed poiibA Denver’s Victoria 
is thought by some to be the same !is Sharp’s Hinperor. 

The selection of strawberries would be improved by the athiition of the 
Garnstone Scarlet, Grove End Scarlet, Coul Late Scarlet, American Scarlet, 
and Black Roseberry. — ./. i?. H'\ London^ April 14. 1840. 

Perkins's improved Pate7it Apparatus for warming and vcnldaiing. Bmldmgs, 

Pamphlet 8vo, pp, 43, 8 lithographs. London, 1840. 

• 

In this little tract Mr. Perkins has described his recently invented governor, 
or heat regulator ; by which no excess of temperature caif ever take place in 
plant houses or other buildings heated by bis apparatus. The governor acts 
by the expansion of metal [Messing on a 8erie.s of compound levers, so that the 
slightest change is powerfully effective. We .'ire infornicij hv W. Groom, Esq., 
of Bury St. Edm(ind.s, that, Dy means of the governor, and with the use of 
anthracite coal, the fire need not be attended to more than once in twenty- 
four hours. The fire is made up at 8 o’clock every evening, and never looked 
at in the course of the day ; ami, wlielfier the weather i.s warm or cold, the 
temperature never varies more than 3® or 4'’, and diis f'ariatioii is chiefly oc- 
casioned fjy bright sunshine. Mr. Groom lias had one of Mr. Perkins’s lieat- 
iifk apparatus eight years, and a governor affixed to it flir about half that 
period. 

T//r Literary World ; a Jo^rwa/ of PojmUir InfprmatUm and Entertainment, 

Conducted by John^Tims. Vol, 11. 8vo, pp. 41^4. with 84 wood-engravings. 

London, 1840. Price 5#. the -volume, or 'id, a number. • 

W e have noticed the preceding volume of this very elegant worlt in our Ma- 
gazine for the last year (p.763.), and have only to say that we cannot sufficiently 
admire the care and the taste with which it continqes to be got up. The 
literary matter is select, and in many (ases original ; and the engravings are 
admirably execute^ and beautifully panted. We admire in particular the spe- 
cimens of Loitcion street afchitecture, which, as tffe book is so exceedingly 
cheap, will, we trust, tend io diffuse a taste for architectural 'improvement in 
country towns and villages. We wish every young gydecer could aflbrJ to 
take in the work weekly, as a means of elevating his tastc/as well as supplying 
him with afiundance* of rational amusement. ^ 



Literaty Notices, 26-7 

The Year-Book of Facts m Science and Art ; exhibiting the most important !}%$• 
coveries and Improvements of the past Year yin MechameSj Natural Philosophy^ 
Flcctridtpy Chemistry^ Zoology and Botany^ Geology and Geography^ Meteor- 
ology and Astronomy. Illu8%|Bted with engravings. By the Editor of the 
“ Arcana of Science.” Small 8vo, pp. 286. London, 1840. 

In o*ir preceding volume (p. 179.) we have strongly Recommended this work 
to such of our readers as desire, at an easy rate, to attain a knowledge of the 
inventions, discoveries, and improvements which have taken place during the 
last year. In the compilation for the year 1840 the editor has not spared 
labour, taste, or judgment to secure an extension of public fuvour ; and this 
we have no doubt he will obtain. To those who have not an opportunity of 
perusing the scientific periodicals as they appear, monthly or quarterly, this 
annual summary must be invaluable. 

The Principles and Practice of Ijevelling. By Edward Jones, Architect and 
Civil Engineer. Second edition, revised and corrected. Post 8vo, pp. 70, 
various woodcuts. London, 1840. 4«. • 

A useful ^little work for the young gardener ; because, without a know- 
ledge of the art of taking levels, he c»nnot possibly ynderstandT how to 
carry gremnd plans into execution. In the work before us, not only the art 
of levelling is explained, but the principles on which it is founded ; and both 
in so clear a manner, at to be understood even by those who have no pre- 
vious geometrical knowledge. “ Regardless of a profit from the sale,” says the 
author in his preface, ** the present work is ottered to the public, happy if it 
shall meet with their approbation." 

hondon Archiicclural Precedents; with Notes and Observations. Edited by an 
Architect. Illustrated with working drawings. 8vo, t)p. 48, four copper- 
plates. Parti. 1840. • 

This pi^niiscs to be a useful work, more especially for young architects ; 
and it will ah i be instructive to amateur builders. No. 1. of the Precedents^ 
contains, •“ Plans and Elevatioif, Sections* and Specittcation, and a Bill of 
Qiaintities of second-rate Buildings.” One thing is wanting to give this book 
its full weight with the public, and that is, the name of the editor, which by 
an adverliscment appears to he, Alfred Bartholomew, Architect. 


Art. II. Literary Notices. 

Gardesisg for Tt^adics, by Mrs. Loudon, Author of The Ladies* Flower- 
(iarden,” in one jjost 8vo, illustrated with engravings, will appear 

on the 1st of May, c\r before. 

This will be found the best %ook for teaching ladies how to gardqp with 
their own hands, that 1 i«m> hitherto been published. 

The Companion to the Ladies' Floreer-Gatulen, by Mrs. Loudon, is now print- 
ing, Md will be publishiKi in May or June. 

This work will contain a dictionary of all the plants, ligneous or herbaceous, 
hardy or tender, cultivated in British gardens, that are truly ornamental, and 
os such intended to be figured or otherwi.se noticed in the scries of volumes 
by Mrs. Loudiin, now publishing under the title of “ The Ladies’ Flower- 
Garden,” and, as we have elscvvliere mentioned, to include, before the whole 
work is finished, perennials, shrubs, treesf and green-house and hot-house plants. 

The Companion will eaable those who cannoU wait foiP the completion of 
the several volumes, to go on selecting and cuVvatiig in \he meantime ; 
anA as it will contain not only a dictionary of plains, but of all the differ- 
operations of*cul!ure, ^including articles on Air Plants, Alpine Plants, 
Annual Plants, Aphis, Arboretum, Ashes, Bark, Bark-stcfve, Bast^^ts, B^s, 
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General Noiices. 


Bell 'glass, Bellows for Fumigation, Biennial Plants, Borders, &c., in- 
cluding Cuttings, Layers, Grafting, Sowing, Hoeing, Digging, Potting, Pruning, 
Training, .and a great many such terms, it may be considered as a general 
dictionary of ornamental gardening, adapted for the use of ladies. It is 
printed in double columns, in a very small type, and will form a volume of 
five or six hundred pages, illustrated by engravings; 


MISCELLANEOUS. INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. L General Notices^ 

BOTASiCAh and HorticdUural nor/w*. — I deem it the duly of every gen- 
tleman to permit his gardener to have all reasonable access to even his most 
valuable books on botanical and horticultural science. This is only fair ; for 
how can he expect perfection if he refuses the necessary means of information ? 
He might as well lock his stable bin, and expect his stud to he fat and sleek. 
— Amiens. Feb. 6. 18-10. 

Seeds hi/ Post. — We have lately received not only seeds, cuttings, and 
scions, but even ebtire plants, aiuT yesterday a shrub, roots and branches 
f f'ticcinium hiflnifusum ), in a penny letter. From Messrs. Sang of Kirkcaldy we 
received a prepaid packet very neatl\ done up, contaiijing the scetls of I:^ kinds 
of annuals, each with the name printed, and the price of the whole only i.v. 
If this does not lead to the general distribution of every iwefiil and ornamental 
plant of which seeds arc procurable, the fault will be in the public, not in 
government. Wc only wish that the foreign postages could he lowered a 
little, that our ornamental annuals might be sent all over tl\e (.ontinent ; Ibr, 
it is a fact that will not he denied, that annual plants, even tliose of warm 
climates, make a far more spiendiil a()pcarancc in Norway, Swctlen, Russia, 
and the North of Germany, than they do in England, owing to brighter 
sun and longer days of these countries during the summer season, (treat part 
of the Californian annuals might be naturalised in the woods o1 Norway and 
Sweden, and many superior varieties of f»rcad corn, and of ^)astiire grasses and 
herbage plants, might he introduced into these countries by post, if the postage 
abroad w'crc only a little V>wer. An interchange of seeds umong.st all the 
curators of botanic gardens in Europe and America !.■» a re.sult to he anxiously 
■desire<i, not merely by the hot?,mist, hut by the hurticulti rist and the fhrnici*. 
If ambassadors were what they ought to he, matters *bf this kiiul would have 
been attended to long ago. — (\md. 

Clerodendrvn squawdtum and Ilort. Brit,, sf)eciosff^sinnun Paxl . — I 

have had several applications lately, iVAm amateurs in several parts of the 
country, to tell them where they could buy the CltTodrfjidnin sjpiainjitum, or 
iLit could he had in any of the London nurseries; atid tliis murniiig 1 had a 
note from a first-rate London nurseryman, aslSng me if 1 had this plant, while, 
to my own knowledge, he had'half a dozen of it in his stores. I wish you to 
insert this paragraph for the use of others who may he looking out for C. 
squainatnm. You can refer !hcin to the (r(9.'denrf's A'la/frtzine, vol. xiii. p. 39., 
and Botanical licgisler, t. 649. ; it i.s the same as f 'Itrodendron specio^ssiinuni. 
Last autumn I saw a plant of C. paniculatuin hi'antifuily in flower, in Mr. 
Knight’s Exotic Nursery, and in a short time afterwards I saw an account of 
this plant somewdiere which I now forget, and 1 think s(|iidbiatinn was the 
name mentioned, at least I recollect some wrong name applied in the report I 
read. — 71. B. London, A'lareh 'Al. , « 

Imported Orang^ Trees. — I have frequent ly found a very simple hint of 
great service ;«1 forwjird you the followingf in hoj)^ that some person may 
have a chance of being benefited by my experience. Jij we linj six 

orange trees imported from Malta; they had been one ;^car/roin the huii^. ;• the 
labels were fastened^ with iron wire to the young ^fhoots, aftd had rubbed the 
f)ark of three of thcni near to the stock. I covere<I ihciii all over vWth moss, 
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which I kept moist, and, after having; soaked their roots for twenty-four hours 
in water, 1 potted them. Three of them began growing finely, but the other 
three not at all, partly from the injury done by the wire, and partly from the 
roots having been mutilated. It occurred to me, that, if by any means I could 
excite the top, the excitement at the root would follow of course, so I placed 
the thriving and the others side by side, and inarched them together ; the 
result Vas, that the buds began to swell, and at last the}' began with vigour to 
))nsh. 1 then cut back the shoots of the scion, and also all buds, leaving a few 
good leaves, and finally I cut th(? connexion altogether. All of thetn now get 
on charmingly. The f»art of the scion attached to each is a memorial whereby 
to distinguish them. — (i, ]\L KHiot. UipicQ Cantlc GardcnR^ Feb. 29. 1840. 

Foror/ds Fatvnl Flexible Axjihatle Foo/his;. — A novel manufacture is offered 
to the attention of the public, called Flexible Asphalte Roofing. It is in- 
tended to snpcrsetle the use of slates, tiles, zinc, thatch, &c., in the covering 
and lining of furin-hiiildings, sheds, cottages, and other erections; and, from its 
durability, lightness, and economy, it is expected to be brought into very 
general use. The weight of this manufacture being only 00 lb. to the square 
of 100 ft., the walls and tiinlicrs to support it are required to be but half the 
usual substfmee ; it is also a non-conductor of heat, impervious to ittunp, and 
will hear a heat of 220'^ without injury. Several architects and railway 
engineers have, we iiiulersland, alroatly adopted the asphalte roofing lor 
sheds and other buildin/^s ; and vve are informed that the roofs of the Slough 
Station, on the (ireat Western Railway, will be covered with tliis material. 
(d/cf7i. Afftsr., No. INIarch 7. 1H40.} This roofing might, probably, an- 
swer for the flooring of borders for fruit trees to prevent the roots from pene- 
trating to tli(' subsoil. We sliould be glad to bear of its being tried ; and, 
w here this is deme, we woiild suggest that a coating of gravel or brick rubbish, 
of b or f) inches in thickness, shoidd be laid immcdiatciy over the asphalte, to 
serve as drainage. Vertical plates of this material might be arranged as u 
conservative or fruit-tree wall, and it would form excellent linings to basins 
or ponds in flower-gardens. — Com!. 

Ornami^nUd Fotierif for architectural gaftlcns and terraces has lately been 
much improved, and among the recent caiulitlatcs for public patronage are 
Singer and Co., ol the Vauxhall Pottery, on whose premises may be seen a 
great variety of articles that will interest the kuidscape-gardencr, and the 
garden architect.— Cond. 


Art. 1 1 . Domeslic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

G AitDEyiSG in the Nei^hboivrjfoud of Jdverjmol appears to be in a prosperc^is 
state* ; one nurseryman there being at present engaged in jilaiitiAg the 
grounds of no fewer thfln eight villas. In these the pincrie.s are all heated by 
hot water, even the bottoin heat being coininiipicated by that medium. In 
some cases a flooring of Ixyrds i.s laid over the pipes, and covered with rotten 
tan, san4, or ashes, in which the pots are plunged ; and in others a stage of 
boards closely joined together is formed, and circidar openings cut in each 
shelf of the stqge the exact size of the pots intended to bt? iisetl ; and these 
pots arc syspended by their rims in the openings, so that the bottom and sides 
of the pots cfnne in immediate contact with the hot air below. Both these 
modes, we are informed, answer*adniinil^v. — JV. II. Liverpool, il/r/rc7/ 23. 1840. 

lihododihidron arbbreinn hi/bridnm, in the Albion Nurstry, Stoke Newing- 
ton, Mr. Milne’s, is 10 ft. high, symmetrical and ^racefiM in foi^i, and covered 
with •above a Tiuinlred heads of bright crimson ffowers. I would go twenty 
milesfto sec siich^ pWnt, — U. It. BiUintiton, Stoke Newington, April 13. 1840. 

Gardeij^T^s liencvolent Ax^ciation, — We noticed the foundation of this in- 
stitution in our previous volume (p. 196.), and wc are glad to find that it is 
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going on steadily and prosperously. At a meeting of the Ck»mmittec, April 
14., the first two pensioners were named : they were, the widow of an aged 
gardener, and an aged and infirm gardener ; both recommended by respectable 
gardeners holding first-rate situations, and by the clergymen of their respective 
parishes. At the same meeting, a donation of ten guineas was received, to- 
gether with a few minor nlonations, two life subscribers, and a dozen annual 
subscribers. A vote of thanks was passed to such proprietors and 'editors 
of botanical and horticultural periodicals as had published the Rules and 
Regulations of the Society gratis ; and a hope was expressed that the practice 
would be continued and extended, at least for some time, till the Society ob- 
tained ample funds. ^ Conci, 

SCOTLAND. 

Cottage Windows . — The Highland Society of Scotland, desirous of con- 
tributing by ever}' means in their power to improve Scotch cottages and their 
gardens, has ofiered premiums for tlic “ best and approved” cottage window. 
This will probably do much good. Scotch cottages are iu general miserable 
hovels, and their windows small scjiian* holes with a fixed frame containing 
four pun^', not made to open for ventilation. — Cond. 

Irrigating uMvado^es with Liquid Jtfanurr. — This has been tion** to a con- 
siderable extent for some years past close to Kdinburgli, by causing the liquid 
part of the contents of the common sewers to flow t>ver certain low-lying 
grass lands. The effect lias been most injiirions, boti*: to the inlialiitants ad- 
joining these irrigatCil lands, by contaminating the snrroimding atmosphere, 
and to the animals which feed on the grass produceJj by destroy ing in a 
short time the digestive powers of their stomachs. A very interesting 
pamphlet has been imhlished on this .subject, entitleil, Papers relating to the 
noxious Effects of the fetid Irrigations around the Cifq <fEdinhnrgh, 8vo, 

A. and C. Black. By this tri^i^ct it appears that no lior.se or other animal will 
eat a particle of the produce of these meadows, either while growing, or when 
first cut; and that cow's when first put to cat it have for some dl.ys an ab- 
solute loathing, and can hardly bc^ got to fectl upon it ; but wly n they do, it 
causes an iintnensc flow' ot milk, wliicli is kc^it up by this grash, and what is 
called dreg [brewer’s wash]; but whenc\cT tlie supply of lliirt grash becomes 
short, they arc found to be incapable of dige.sting the usual fodder of rattle, 
and corupletdv diseased, aad get unfit for any jiurpose almost.” It is la- 
mentable to think that either individuals <ir public luxlit's should have it in 
their power to tamper with the* public health, in the lyanher which appi'urs to 
have been clone at Kdinburgli for some years, by the irrigation of these 
meadows; but we trust the practieo will in a .short time be pul down. — Cioui. 


• Art. III. Caledonian llortifuliurat Socictij, 

The Spring General Meeting of this Society was iKsId in the council ro<»im 
at the Experimental Garden, Invericith, on tlu; oth of March, Duncnii 
Cowan, Esq., in the chair. Tnc show of AonUts ahd fruits was not extensive ; 
but the specimens were select, and in general excellent. » 

For fine varieties of CamelW« japdnica, two premiums were aw^arded : the 
first to Mr. John Addison, gardener to the E:arl of Wernyss, Gosford House, 
for G. DonckelaeW and irnbriciita; and the next to Mr. .Tohn Yoiini;, gardener 
to Thomas Gliver, Esq., Newington Lodge, for 0. Donckelaer^and Vandcsia 
carnea. A curious sjiecimen of Gray’.s invfncihle Camellia, reared by Mr. 
Kelly, at the Invefleitli Nurseries, lij^ing two kinds of flowers on the same 
stem, attracted iniiclu-noticA All these ptants wcAj in pots; but there w'as 
also a rich collection of ^cut flowers, consisting of 18 varieties; from Balcarres 
garden, which excited great admiration. Tliree preinipm8«*werc awarded for 
choice specimens of the beautiful genus E'pacri.v: the first to Mr;^Addison, 
Gosford, for E. nivalis, and a new variety of E. variabilis ; the next to Mr. 
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Young, Newington Lodge, for a large plant of E. impressa, clothed with its 
crimson flowers, and E. campaniilata dlba ; and the third to Mr. Robert 
Watson, gardener to David Anderson, Esq., of Moredun, for E. impressa and 
nivalis. Of Azalea, possessing the Cliinesc character, three specimens were 
produced, two of thejii particularly large and fine ; for both of which premiums 
were voted. One was from Mr. Watson, Moredun^ marked AzMea h^brida, 
with Jinrple flowers ; the other was from Mr. James Smith, gardener to Pro- 
fessor Dunbar, llosepark, and stated to have been raised by the professor 
from seeds of A. plimnicea crossed with A. Indica &lba ; the flowers white, 
but not liiUy expanded. I'hc finest exotic shrub exhibited was a noble plant 
of /Rhododendron arboreum var. /3, in full flower : this was from the garden 
of the Earl of Uosslyn, at Dvsart IJonse, and the silver medal was voted for 
it, to Mr. John Blair, gardener to the earl. A premium was likewise voted 
for an admirable specimen of /iVica hycmalis, decked from base to summit 
with its violet-coloured blossoms. This was from Gosford garden. 

It is rather remarkable that there was not on this occasion any competition 
in tropical Ofchfdeie, although the cultivation of that.intercsting tribe is now 
pretty general, wherever stove heat can be commanded. Ample amends w'as 
made, liowwer, by the exhibition, in the central window of the coiwcil room, 
of a very well grown si)eeimen of Denflrbbiurn PierareW, from the Society’s 
hot-house, under the management of Mr. James M‘Nab, the specimen being 
treated as an air plant with long pendent shoots hanging as from the branch of 
a tree, anil at [iresent ailorned wdtli its delicate pink tinged flowers. 

A preuiinm was #oted to Mr. .John Macnaughton, gardener to John Wau- 
chope. Esq,, of Edmonstone, for a collection of ornamental plants, including 
two seedling camellias raised in and now first showing flower; and also 

a large flowering specimen of .Icacia hastuluta, raised from seed received from 
King (leorge’s Sound. 

There was, this season, a deficiency in the «how of dessert pears. A pre- 
mium w^s, however, assigned to Mr. Jmiies Simpson, gardener to Captain 
Wemyss, M.P,, Wemyss Castle, for very good samples of Beiirre Ranee. In 
apples, sevei‘al competitors ap^^cared, amWthc fruit was uniformly in high pre- 
servation. Tlirei? preiniutns were awarded : the first to Mr. William Thom, 
gardener to David Anderson, Esq., of ISt. ilermains, whose kinds were, Red 
(duster, Ribston Pippin, h'lilwood, Poimno-roy, Orange Blenheim, and Spencer 
Pippin ; the next to Sir. William Sharpe, gardener to Sir John Stewart 
Ricliarilson, Bart.,^>f Pitfour, the sorts being Yorkshire Green, Ribston Pippin, 
New Ribston, (Golden 'Pippin, Nonpareil, aiufWiiiter llcilstrcak ; and the third 
to Mr. William Uintoid, gardener to James Balfour, Esq., of Whittinghain. 
Two ba.skets tj' Mushrooms, affording examples of two distinct varieties of 
.^fgaricus cainpestris, we^rc lioiiourcf! with rewards : the one set was raised 
by Mr, Macnaiightofi at liiimonstone, and the other by IMr. Brewster at Bal- 
carres. A basket of the tubers of Tropm'oluin tuberosum, of large size, was 
sent from the garden of the D^an of E^iculty at Granton, and a prcmiuni vdted 
to Mr. John Reid, wlv raised them. It doits not appear probable, however, 
tliat this root will come into esteem as a culinary article. 

A letter from M. RenR*«Langclicr, nursery nnJii, near St. Ilelier, Jersey, was 
read, i^inoiincing a nresAit ti> tlic Society’s garden of more than 100 fruit 
trees, including all tlic most choice pears cultivated in the Channel Islands. 
Dr. Neill .stated that the trce.s hail arrived in salety, and that the superin- 
tendant, Mr.Mames M‘Nab, had ascertained that 70 of the sorts were new 
to the Society’s collection. A medal was voted to M. Langelier, and 
name was immediately enrolliid as a corresponding member of the Society. 
Various seeds of the culinary plants cultivated in Sennaar and Kordofan, 
brought home by MrjtHolroyd, the traveller, .were j)r^senjed by Professor 
Don, of Kingls College, London, and thanks voted. 

• Several communications on horticultural subjects were then read by the 
secretary ; particularly 013 , a mode of preventing and of curing mildew and 
green fly on wnibfruit trees (by means of a paint composed of flo'^rer of sulphur 
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and soft soap), by Mr. Simrpc, Pitibur ; on tlu* cultivation of dirvs&ntbeiiiuni 
sindnse, by Mr. Slacintosb, Archerficid, who excels in the management of that 
splendid winter flower ; and remarks on the most hardy and productive fruit 
trees known in Lancashire, by Mr. Garnett of Clitheroe. — P, uV, 


Art. IV. Reiy'ospcctive Criticism, 

Erratum. — In p. line 1., for “inverted cylinder'* read ‘inverted 
cone.'* 

Remarks on Mr, Penn's Mode of Warming and Ventilating. — Tlie excellence 
of Mr. Penn’s method of warming and ventilating buililings appears to consist 
in the very uniform degree of moisture which it proiliict‘s in the atmosphere. 
The heated air wdiich enters the house has already received a dose of mois- 
ture nearly sufficient to saturate it, and has not to .seek its moisture among 
the plants, as is generally the case. In most plant-houses the pipes are j>iaced 
under the front shelve.^, at a considerable distance from the floor, and the 
atmosphere is moistened by syringing the plants, or throwing water on the 
floor and shelves. How greatly the i^^ate of an atmosphere so produced differs 
from that of Mr. Pehn's liouses, a little considerati(m of the annexed sketch 
will show. It is the section of ji liouse heated In i)ipes under the front shelves; 
and it must be borne in mind that the capacity ol‘ air^.)r moisture varies with 
its temperature, so that air wliich was saturated at becomes very dry w hen 
heated to 70^. ^ 

The sketch, 41., 
is the section of a 
house heated by pipes 
under the front 
shelves. The arrows 
(numbered) indicate 
the course of the cur- 
rent of air. At No, 1. 
the air comes heated 
from the pipes (p) and 
extremely tliirsty ; at 
No, 2. it finds moisture 
among the plants, and 
rising from the damp 
and warm shelf (.slate, 
of course); at No. 3. 
it has parted with 
some of its heat ; it is 
now supersaturated, 
and is pUrting wdth its 
moisture deposited on 
the glass ; at No. 4. it 
is in tlie same .state; 
at No. 5. it has ceased to lose heat or moisture ; at No. (k and 7. the same ; 
at No. 8. it again comes within the influence of the i>i|)cs, and is heated, 
becoming again very dry. Now the air which descends to the flodr (ff), in the 
first place, is a small and feeble current, and, secondly, is nearly ^satih*ated, so 
tn'at it can take up little moisture; what little i^docs get is because the floor, 
being slightly wanned by the radiation 4 »r the pijies, warms, and at the same 
time moistens, the ah ; but, n^verthele.ss, the ^ir at N(% 1 ., in which air a visiter 
walks, is anything rathdlr tha^ saturated. My belief is, that air nearly .satu- 
rated is always agreeable to the feelings. Dry air, which is afi^irbing nioistiiire, 
is anything^ hut agreeable. Hence the unpleasant ^sensafioir in orchidaceous 
bogse.s. Now it is iranecessary to show how Mr. Penn’s plan obvfiitcs all 
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these defects, and produces a iiniforndy saturated atmosphere which must be 
wholesome alike to plants and men. ' 

There is a lact, which I have often observed in a small stove devoted to the 
cultivation of Orchidea;, which rather confirms this theory. This stove is fur- 
nished with most abundant appliances for moistening the atmosphere; about 
lo s(^iarc feet of water sflrface to 80 sq. ft. of glass'. Of this water surface, 

8 ft. arc always at from 100^^ to Mo® ; the remainder varies from 80^ to 85°, 
being warmer than tlui house both by night and day : and all this is above 
the level of the heating pipes. The atmosphere, therefore, is, 1 believe, 
damper than that of almost any other orchidaceous house in iMigland ; and 
at tliis season the leaves of the plants arc every morning covered with an 
almost tropical dew, standing in large drops all over them. Now in this 
stove, when tlie awning is on, and radiation from the glass, and consequently 
deposition from the air, much impeded, a temperature of 80’ is by no means 
unpleasant. In five minutes after the awning is off, that same atmosphere 
becomes mo^t oppressive, 1 believe because it has lost a portion of the 
water which it Iu;ld in solution. — ./. R. Scvriwaka, April 9. IH-fO. 

On Air. J\‘nn's Alcihod of i'rutiialiony and Air. Hoppers' s Conical Boilers. — 
The diseotery of the best method of ^eating buildings being a subject of 
great importance in horticulture, I have perused with nuich attention and 
interest the several artichis in }our valuable Magazine for March, and I beg to 
offer the following rem^’ks, as the conclusions of a practical man. 

I have always been of o]>inion that the healthiness of plants, and their 
cotnplote dcvelopemf nt and perfection, are hCvSt secured by a moderate degree of 
veniilation, in opposition to that plan which would assert perfection to consist 
in keeping plants without any change of air what(?ver. i am, however, at a 
loss to understand how this is accomplished by Mr. Penn’s process. 

I'roiu your description, and the diagrams w hjch arc given, no change what- 
ever can occur iii Mr. Penifs arrangement, which merely provides for the 
contiiuiaUrehcating of the same air over and over again. If this be the case 
(for no meittion is inatle of any method by which the foul air can escape), in 
what doqs this plan tliffer from^ivery othdl* method of healing by hot water? 
In all buildings Jiealed by hot-water pipes, there must, of necessity, be a 
coii.stant motion in the air; lor those particles of air w’hich come in contact 
with the pipes hecome expanded by the heat, and rise upwards, their place 
being supplied by colder aiul more den.se particles. A continual motion is 
thus kept up in the whole atmosphere; for*such is the extreme mobility of 
the particles of air, that a current, however small, established in any^ircction, 
will ilraw' into its vortex many thousand times its own bulk of the same 
fluid. • ^ 

If, then, the plan afi()rds nt) change of air, and only produces a circulation 
among its own partfcles, similar to that effected by other arrangements, in 
wliat, allow me again to ask, ^loes its excellence consist ? From the enco- 
miums passed upon it by you, 1 am di.s}X>sed to think I misunderstarftl you ; 
and. if so, shall feel gCeatly obliged, iu common, no doubt, wdth many others 
of your readers, if you will set me right. , 

But there are other reasons ^ hy I am disposed to doubt the superiority of 
Mr. Few’s plan. By placing the pipes in a drain or tunnel, it is certain that 
the heat cannot be so regular as when the pipes are distributed in the house 
itself; nor cai^lhe same amount of surface produce the same temperature, as, 
when they are exposed, the air begins to rise with the smallest possible increase 
of heat, ^ ^ 

It is certain that less than <flie tlcgree of heat will cause the air in contact 
with the fJipcs to ascend; but, w heir the heating surface is enclosed in a 
drain, it requires a nufeh greafer force of heat to c^mse ift ascension, on 
acc(nint of thtf diverging currents which arc prodticrid, and the friction of the 
air*ift passing thi^^ugb the various gratings, tunnels, and apertures. This is 
exernpliged in many cases^vhe^c large buildings have been wanned by a hot- 
water apparatus placed in the basement, and the heated air is brought into the 
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rooms through gratings placed in the floor. The same etiect must take place 
in this apparatus of Mr. Penn’s; and 1 feci convinced, hy practical experi* 
ence, that it is impossible to produce such ii high temperature and so uriitorin 
a heat by enclosed pif)es, as by those which are freely exposetl in the building. 
Another advantage claimed for this iippuratus appears to me more than 
doubtful. It is stated that, by throwing w'ater into vhe tunnel, any degree of 
moisture may be imparted to the air; but on this subject I would remark 
that air absorbs moisture only in proportion to its heat; and, as in this case it 
is heated by the pipes after it has passed through the tunnel, it does not appear 
to me that it can ever be saturated by this means. 

The sixth and last claim which you state this plan has to public notice is, 
that, in the atmosphere of London, where the air is charged with soot and 
smoke, Mr. Penn’s improvement w ill admit of forming a green-house or stove, 
with much purer air than can be obtained by admitting the external atmo- 
sphere according to the usual means of ventilation, which will not only be 
better for {dants, but for persons going in to examine tliein,” This passage 1 
do not profess to understand, and therefore can offer no remarks upon it ; for 
it appears to me, that, as Mr. Penn draws the air required for ventilation from 
the exterlial air, that which he thu^ uses must be the same as its obtained 
by other people. * 

With respect to the Conical Boiler of Mr. Rogers, I would also offer a few 
remarks. Your correspondent, Mr. Beaton, states that ^'Iien this boiler was first 
used it w’as in the form of a vertical cylinder, ** which did not answer perfectly, 
wasting much heat ; ” but, in another part of his letter, he slates, “ there is 
great inconvenience experienced by the fbrniution of steam, aiul he therefore 
thinks it W'ill be better more of a cylindrical form,” that is to say, of the very 
form which experience has shown wastes much heat. It would, therefore, 
appear, that either Scylla or Charybdis must be our fate, when we use this boiler. 

Mr. liogcrs has himself, wifii the greatest fairness, noted several of ihc 
inconveniences which attend the use of his boiler, and which have induced him 
unwillingly to relinquish the old form for that proposed by^Mr. Hhewin. 
These inconveniences, lie states, wVre, the li*»bility to derangement^ and da- 
mage to the grating, as also the rapid wear of the copper boiler. If then, 
on the evidence of the avowed advocates for this kind of boiler, mtc find 
that, in order to avoid a paramount evil, we must adopt a sliapc which wastes 
much heat, that is also liable to get out of order, and that has sometimes 
been found “ corroded in a few months by tlie siilnimr disemgaged from 
the coke,” I am utterly at a loss to know\vhy it should be so highly ex- 
tolled, or to discover in what its merit consists. Of the improvement 
suggested by Mr. Shewin nothing certain is yet known, for it appears that at 
present it is quite in a crude state, an*d has not l>een sufficiently tried, to 
ascertain whether some greater inconvenience may not* result from its use, 
than those which it is tlie object to avoid. ^ 

I cannot subscribe to the doctrine, that the economy of fuel must be 
greater in this than in other bdilers. The theory of combustion is now too 
well known to lead us astraj^’ in this matter. Slow combustion and a small 
degree of heat, arc 72^;/ the most economical'; for’ in this case it is known, 
that the carbon of the fuel is changed into carhon'ic oxide, which contains a 
considerable body of latent heat, whereas a rapid combustion changes it 
into carbonic acid, which is the most extreme change that fiijsl can undergo, 
and by which alone its complete combustion is effected. Another^ objection 
i«,that it is only the internal surface of the boiler which is expos^^d to the fire. 
I have, I believe, seen every kind of boiler that has yet been used for hot 
water, and I am o( opinion that no *ohape exceeds in efficiency tlie horse- 
shoe, or saddit-boiien. It has been proved to be dt|ually suitable for large 
or siruill apparatus, for I^hitvc seen as much as 1000 ft. of pipe, heated 

well by one boiler, and some have come under my notice, \^hich were heated 
by Mr. Fowler of T^imple Bar, and appearwl to ne to be *as near tp perfec- 
tion ^ could well be imagined. I have no doubt, however, that a great 
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difference would arise from the mode of setting the boilers, as I bave^ heard 
of some cases where very indifferent success has attended the use of them, 
and which, as far as I could learn, has arisen from unskilful setting. To 
jiulfje from the remarks in your Magazine, it would appear that the practical 
application of hot water is about to undergo a complete “ revolution.” I 
was ^iu hopes that the •public opinion on such nratters had become more 
settled, and that the notions winch led so many ast^y* viz., that a penny- 
worth of I’liel would give more heat than a chnhlron of coals, were now 
quite repudiatc<l ; and really, seeing the errors which have been heretofore 
committed on this subject, 1 would caution all persons against laying aside 
inventions of tried and acknowledged excellence, for every new-fangled 
theory which happens to be propounded. 

1 am perfectly unprejudiced towartls any plan and I should therefore be glad 
to have any errors pointed out into which 1 may have fallen ; but, iiiiiil this be 
done, I j)refcr adhering to those plans which 1 know succeed perfectly, in 
prclercnee to adopting prohlcinaticarand even fanciful advantages. — William 
Anderson, lirixUm JJill^ Aprils 1840. • 

T//C Grand Conservatory at Chatsworth, — I quite agree with Mr. Forsyth in 
his strictift-es on this structure (p. 103.^ and on the ridge-and-furrlTw method 
of roofing and glazing. If it be an improvement to consmme more glass, more 
w»)od, more paint, to siilyect the woodwork and putty to a better chance of 
decay, to afford a go(^ berth for a heavy fall of snow% why then it is per- 
fection ; blit not otherw’isc. The greatest improvement that I know of in 
hot-house building^is, glazing with lead instead of putty, and consequently 
only exposing the sides of the sa'^h-bars to the weather. — Amicus. Feb, 6. 1840. 

Habits of the Jnclcdaw, — 1 have lately read some of Mr, VVaterton’s articles 
on ornithology, and have been much interested by the admirable manner of 
his writing, though I cannot pretend to much acipiaintance with such subjects. 
It would be well if other writers on subjects (ft' natural history, and especially 
on botany, would imitate the simple natural style of Mr. Waterton, which 
renders such essays infinitely more entertaining, than the rigid adherence to 
scientific and technical terin% and fontf^i of expression. Among his many 
interesting descrj^itions of various birds, Mr. Waterton has given a delightful 
account of the peculiar habits of the jackdaw. He calls our attention to 
what appears a great want of sagacity in this bijrd ; the fact of his many vain 
attempts to introduce his sticks into the hollow' where he begins his nest. 
“ You may see tlm jackdaw,” he says, “ trying, for a quarter of an hour, to get 
a stick into the hole*; while every attempt will be futile, because, the bird 
having laid hold of it by the middle, it is necessarily thrown at right angles 
with tile body,«aiul the juckdawr cannot possibly perceive that the stick ought 
to be nearly parallel wijh its body “before it can be conveyed into the hole.” 
Against this chargef of defective knowledge in the jackdaw, it is my present 
object to defend him* to a certain extent. Like the rook, the jackdaw begins 
his nest with pretty strong sticks; these he lays hold of by the middle, obviously 
because he can thus support their weight be.^t in his flight. It often happens 
that the hole into which he tries to introduce the stick is small, while there 
is no branc'h near it lor liim perch upon, tor the purpose of altering the 
direct> 4 ^n of his stick, ^le tries again and again to get the stick into the 
hollow, and, if it does not cither bend or break, he must let the stick fall, and 
abandon his nurposc, since He cannot use his claws in the hole to alter the 
positioi\of tne stick. Those w ho have seen the jackdaw begin his nest in a 
chimney, w'#uld give him credit for ingenuity in carrying his sticks hbrizontaUf^ 
for this enables him to drop ffiem down in the only way in which they could 
become fixed for his purpose ; and iA no place does make so complete a 
nest, as in a chimney.® Mr. \\%itcrton had recourse •to a very ingenious ex- 
pedient to iifduoe his rooks and jackdaws to buihl on the same tree. He 
iifatle a cavity in ar^ old elm tree, and a pair of ja^daws took possession of 
it, whi]p the rool^s built <m the top of the same tree. J knew of an instance 
at the seat of the Earl of Leven, Melville House, Fifeshirc, wh^e both these 
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birds built in the same tree, of their own choice. It was a larf]:e beech, and 
in a cleft near its top the rooks had acciinuilatcd a quantity of nests, while 
several jackdaws had taken possession of tlie lower jjart, and there reared 
their young. This double colony on the same tree had a inost singular ap- 
pearance. Mr. Waterton says that, perhajjs, there is no instance on record 
of the jackdaw ever building its nest; like the rook, hi the open air. I knew, 
however, of such an ifffetance, which occurred in the place already mentioned. 
The Earl of Leven had some work done at his mansion, which drove the 
jackdaws to build their nests in rabbits’ burrows, anil on spruce fir trees. 
The jackdaw' showed but little sagacity or contrivance, w hen reduced to build 
on these trees ; but, as in the house, piled up a vast quantity of materials very 
loosely together. Tiie trees wiierc the jackdaws built grew in a thick plant- 
ation, and I well remember the jo^' 1 felt with other boys of my age, when we 
discovered jackdaws instead of rooks. — John Wii^hiou. Cossrij Jlalt Gardenst^ 
Feb. 12. IH^O. 

Joi/ce's Stove is made up of two concentric cylinders, the iiiniT one being 
the furnace [>art ; it gives out more heat from a given quantity of fuel than 
any other stove with which I am acquainted. From this stove I borrowed 
the idea ^hich led me into the ern;or which is kindly corrected** by W, of 
Darlington at page ^27. Mr. Rogers also pointed out to me, in a jirivate 
letter, the error into which I had fallen. 1 am obliged to liotli gentlemen for 
their leniency, and I consider that 1 was fortunate in fi^Uing into such respect- 
able hands. 

I wish Mr. Rogers had given as full directions for nftxiug and using the 
cement with which the joints of the pipes are made, as he has given for 
putting up and managing his boiler. This would enable every ganleuer in 
the country to put up the apparatus with the assistance of a blacksmith. 
I ought to know ad this, having superintended the making of very many 
joints for the last ten years ; but I quite forget the pro[>ortions now, and J 
mix all iny cement by guess. i. 

In fixing the pipes for any close boiler, the first length, and sj^nietimes the 
first two lengths, of the top pipe dre placed Itigher than the boiler, ,in order 
to prevent a vacuum in the top of the boiler, where steam y’ould soon gene- 
rate. In the old close boilers of large dimensions, I used to rest satisfied if 
the top pipe were a few iuches above the boiler ; but, as the highest part of the 
pipes in all cases may be considered in eflect lo be the top of the boiler, 
perhaps the higher the pipes aue placed above the conical boiler they may 
give a proportionate capacity to it, and thus account foV the ilisproportionate 
height of the pipes recommended by Mr. Rogers, 

A small iron pipe, 5 or 6 inches long, and an inch or lialf tin inch in dia- 
meter, fixed upright in the highest part oV the top pifx*, is more simple tJian 
an air-cock, and answers just as well for letting the air dut of the pipes, and 
allawing the water to expand. From this ppint the’ top pipe shouhl dip 
towards the farthest end, if only J in. in bO ft., anil the under pipe should 
inclirje back all the way lo iheSioltom of the boiler. «• I dislike elbow turns 
at the end of tlie pipes for many reasons ; and [ should always have a cistern 
there when practicable, if ever so small, with* a cld^se lid to it. This cistern 
is the proper place to supply the pipes with cold water when the Iruler is 
at work, and if a small pipe could he conveyed to it from a rain-water butt 
or cistern, with a ball-cock, it would be the handiest thing Jii the world. 
I never like to add cold wafer to a boiler at work, and I do not, think it 
iA;,right to do so. During the growing season of plants, I shokld keep the 
cistern open to discharge its vapour into the ‘house or pit, and when it w'us 
desirable to have a.dry atmosphere feff' ripening off’ grapes, pines, and other 
fruits, the lid shiduld kept constantly on. * ‘ 

If Mr. Penn would %mall cisterns in his system, mid liave thenf so 
arranged, that one cistern would come in at the centi^ of each of hi^f kir 
drains, it would be ^ considerable improvement there would notg- he any 
necessity then for chilling the air of the house by throwing down cold water 
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into the drains ; the upward currents would carry off the vapour constantly 
rising from the cisterns. Mr. Rogers might do the same thing in jiis new 
pit. The only difficulty arising from such an arrangement would be when 
dry air was wanted for ripening fruit, hut that might he easily overcome. 

Speaking of vapour puts me in mind of the steamer I recommended for 
steai^ing-houses in suiniher, when the fires were not at work, and for using 
tobacco vapour instead of tobacco smoke. 1 am glad W. (p, 228.) approves 
of it. I only wish he had given the weight of his full name to his communi- 
cation. 

Mr. Shewin is now getting one of these steamers ready foi us, and I shall 
soon test its operations, aiul report accordingly ; meantime, I will only add 
that steam being nowadays so fashionable, it would be worth while to have 
one of these steamers, if it were only for being so far in the fashion of the 
day. Every one says he likes travelling by steam ; for my part 1 do not like 
sailing, or rather paddling, by steam, it lielps the king o’ a* diseases, sea-sick- 
ness. Six weeks after my last trip to Inverness I was on London Bridge, and, 
seeing the tide coming up, I turned sea-sick at thfe sight of it, and 1 was 
obliged to run out of the w'ay. I liope it will he just so with the green fly 
and other Insects ; alter they get a trip or two of my steamer, the*\'ery sight 
of it will make them leave the house. But laying this a^ide, no one, 1 think, 
will deny that a volume of dense vapour will he more congenial to plants in 
a snmmerV evening, tlmn syringing them overhead with cold water to chill 
them down for the night. When the superiority of this system is once un- 
derstood by enUivi^ors, syringing will only he resorted to for clearing the 
fi^liage now' and then. 

'fhe best gardeners arc, generally speaking, the greatest advocates of the 
syringe; yet they all know it has its disadvantages, for unless in the hands of 
a very trusty workman, the sxringe often doe.s more harm than good, by 
I’iving ecjual quantities of w'ater to the more fender plants with the stronger 
kinds, ai^d thus soddening the |)ots of the weaker party to the eminent danger 
of tlieir existence; just as a young tyro in the watering way would give every 
pot he \^onlrt come to an etjuai quantity ^f w'ater. 

Now, for nsii^ tobacco by this steamer, Wluit is the simplest mode of 
getting tlui strength out of common or home-grown tobacco hv means of 
water ? or, or speak technically. How is the narvotic [)rinciplc to he extracted 
from tobacco leaves ? There i.s an account somewhere in this Magazine, 
where toliacco liqitor was usetl with the syninge, after adding five gallons of 
clean water to one gallon of the liquor, or some such proportion. In using 
this li((uor, it must he first strained, to keep the sediment from clogging or 
otherwise injuiijng the steamer. As tobacco liquor is so cheap, perhaps it 
will lie fomui cheaper t(jan grow ing tobacco for this purpose. — I). Bea/on. 
Khtffs/wri/, April, 18^0. 

I’iiisapo niidV. crphti^oiuca, — I^erliaps it may he interesting to sach 
<»f yoiir readers as are not already aware of the fact, to learn that tlltise two 
species are as diflerenl»from each other as an? two species of a genus need be. 
The seedlings of these specie's produceil only tjicir seed leaves in most places 
round Loiulon last year* their seed leaves were so much alike that fears 
were e»itertaiiu*d of their*heing only one and the same thing ; but now that 
they have made some growth, they assume tw'o distinct characters, the Ce- 
pluiionian fir belonging to tiie’.section /^icea,and the Phisdpo to that of^'bies 
Klii^shurp, April, ISdO. 

Mr, Lipninini on the Potato, — Mr, Lynihurn’s excellent paper on tWP" 
potato (p. 210.) puts me in ^nind of a notice 1 have intended to send to 
\on, for many years past, on the sr^jic subject. Whqp I was “ turned ” 
fifteen years of age, Itised to^^go to gromse-shootin^ in th« Highlands, for 
scv4;ral successive seasons, in the suite of the pr^ent Lord Lovat. When 
oar® vegetahles •“ rijn short,” we used to buy potatoes from a shepherd 
near whose hut* we uset^to pitch our tents. These, potatoes were grown 
every season on the same piece of ground. The last season *I was there 
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the shepherd told us that' that was the sixteenth season he grew pota« 
toes on this piece of ground without any intervening crop ; and, from 
enquiries 1 have made lately, I find this system of cropping was carried on 
for five and twenty years, when the old man left the glen. His successor 
made a great innovation on the old man’s system of cropping, by sowing 
barley alternately with the potatoes. The piece of ground was from half 
to three quarters of an acre. I could not find out the average quantity of 
produce, but the sample could not be excelled anywhere.— It, Khigsbitrj/, 
Aprils 1840. 

JfMccurades in the Names of Fruit TreeSy — In a paper by W. on the 
Derby Arboretum, &c., at p.61., arc some rather severe reflections upon coun- 
try nurserymen, for their inaccuracies in the names of fruit trees sent out by 
them. Had these remarks been confined to new' sorts, or to old sorts diffi- 
cult to be distinguished by their wood or leaves, it might have passed un- 
noticed, but three sorts of those mentioned arc so readily to be distinguished 
at all stages of their growth by their wood and leaves, that surely there is 
scarcely a nurseryman of any respectabilit>' in the coiintr\' who could not tell 
whether he had got the true Ribston Pippin apple, or the Imperatrice plum, 
or who cdiild not detect a Brussels apricot growing amongst his Moorparks, 
There are but few gdrdeners who could not have ascertained, also, w’hether 
they had got the above three kinds of fruits correct, without having occasion 
to wait for the trees producing fruit. ^ 

Any garctener who has worked for any length of time in the large fruit- 
tree nurseries, such as Cormack &Co\s., l)on!ild<*v Son’s, Bark’s, Ronald’s, iSre., 
cannot help observing how readily the foremen of the fruit-tree departments 
can recognise many varieties at first sight, without having occasion to rclVr 
to the numbers, and often detect and root out spurious sorts wh(*n by acci- 
dent they have got amongst other kinds, and in fact pride themselves upon 
keeping their stock genuine of fnc diflerent varieties. The same observations 
are applicable to the respectable country nurseries, — F, It, Jiiriuinghamy 
April 16. 1840. 

Yellow Clover and Tilack Nonsurh.*^ On looking over tlic fifteenth volume 
of that excellent work, the Penny Cj/cloprediay under the. article Medick, 
wc find the writer expressing astonishment that the black metlick ( Medicago 
lupulina) “ should be supposed to be the same as liop trefoil. This sup- 
position,” he says, ‘‘ would iiave scarcely been credible, did w’e not possess 
evidence of the fact in one of the best of our English works on agriculture. 
Thinking that our Kneydopevdia might possibly be alluded to, we turned to 
the article on Clovers, p. 872., where T, procumbens, the yellow clover or 
hop trefoil, and Medicago lupulina, the black incdick or nonsuch, are both 
figured and described ; but unfortunate!^ we have transposed some of the 
common English synonymes, thus making the hop trefoil afid the black nonsuch 
syi¥>nymes of 7’rif61ium procumbens ; whcrcaj hop trefoil is 7’rifulium pro- 
eumbem;, and black nonsuch, or black medick, is Medicago lupiilina, al- 
together a smaller plant, and krfown at sight by its blark pods. See Smith’s 
English Floruy vol.iii, p. 309, and 318., and Sowerby’s English Botanyy t. 945. 
and t. 971. — Cond, « * 

JMr, Lynibum on the Culture and Preservation of the Potato, (p, JIO.) — 
Mr. Lymburn is neither a superficial thinker nor a careless observer. He 
appears to have no wish to rest on theory, while practical facts are within his 
reach ; and so far acts the part of a sound philosopher, cspecftilly when the 
^^'.enomena of vegetation are under discussion. His ])rincipal subject is in- 
troduced by allusions to the opinions of Mr. Tonvers and myself relative to the 
pre-ex istence of cver^ membrane, and ol^ every member exhibited in the growth 
of a plant. M». Lymturn, however, unlike many otiier critics, candidly ad- 
mits that it is more difficult Ho deny than it is to prove thc.truth of my ideas 
on this branch of knowledge. He hesitates to believe wlj^at (Iiavc had reiison 
to affirm, namely, that there can be no such a thi^ig as an Adventitious bud ; 
and his reasons for tfiis hesitation are what he has observed as the Weet of 
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felling a sycamore tree, and of an unusual production of clustered buds on the 
crown or collet of a dahlia tuber. Now, there are so many instances ^of the 
incredible number of gems or buds developable from the radical plate of a 
bulb, the crown of a herbaceous perennial, or from the collet or indeed any 
part of the stems of such trees as the myrtle, hawthorn, elm, &c., that it is 
rather a proof of the validity of the idea that what are called normal buds are 
illimituble, or indeed infinite as to numbers. If we consider the structure of 
a single shoot of any dicotyledonous tree, we must admit the practicability of 
making this divide itself into a hundred others, thereby gaining a clear idea of 
the accidental cause of the birdnest-like tufts of spray seen on birch and 
other trees ; for, if the leading or topmost bud of a shoot be destroyed in the 
first stage of its growth, its lengthening tendency is stopped, and all the buds 
which would have been exhibited along the whole length of the perfected 
shoot will be found crowded together round the base ; whence, if the tree be 
vigorous, tbey will in time be developed, and hence a group of many shoots 
will be produced. But, whether singly, or in great numbers, they must ne- 
cessarily have the same origin. 

Dr. A. T. Thomson's notion of the miscalled medullary rays being the 
tracks of4>uds is untenable; because ^lese rays exist where noliuds ever 
appear, as on the internodcs of the grape vine, for iitktancc : mid, besides, 
these rays are convergent to, not divergent from, the pith ; and are in fact 
perpendicular partitions, extending from the bottom to the top of the trunk ; 
and witli which were flic liuds connected, the latter would appear in perpen- 
dicular ranks one a^vc another, and not dispersed irregularly as they usually 
are. The doctor’s idea that the nuiulKT of normal biuls is definite is certainly 
erroneous, especially if we only consider what numbers are crowded together 
in tlie single c} c ol' a potato. Few [lersons, perhaps, have proved this, as it was 
once my duty to do ; “ and thereby hangs a talc.” I once serve<l a gentleman 
vvlio was a native of Manchester, and vi’ho v^ry much regarded every thing 
originated in tliat neighbourhood. Of course we liad all the crown bobs, the 
to[)-sawycrs; and roaring lions from that district ; among other things were 
received tw6* large specimens a famoui^new and scarce potato then in great 
estiniatibn about Manchester. 1 had the charge of these precious morsels, 
with strict urdei% to make the most of them. Accordingly, it occurred to 
me to propagate the potatoes exactly as dahlias are now done, I nearly 
buried them whole in the floor of a peaeli-liouse then in work ; and as the 
shoots .s[)rLing up 4 or o inches high, they weve slipped ofi and planted in row's 
in tlie open air on a jilece of weU-jirepured ground. The slipping and planting 
began in April and w as continued till the beginning of July ; and even then 
the tubei's condnued to prodiice shoots. I took no note of the number of 
slips obtained from eaclj^ eye, nor o**the numbers collectively from both tubers, 
but they were coudiderablc ; and I w’ell remember having five or six rows 
across a quarter of'^he garden, which yielded a large increase of tuhprs, 
though much smaller generally than if they liad been, as they were fos several 
years aftcrwiu*ds, raisc^l from sets in the vQihmon way. 1 mention this, as a 
practical proof of how very complicated ii meoarber the single eye of a potato 
is ; and as dahlias arc of siiuiku* chiuracter, it* is not to be wondered at, that 
a tube^ perhaps of a pedhliar conformation, should be studded with a swarm 
of buds abnormally exiiibited. 

The main question is, whether there can possibly he such a thing as an 
adventitious %ud, that is, one which had no previous existence in the system. 

1 humbty i^esumc there cannot, and, if not one, how can thousands be 
hibited ? it may be conjecUircd that, when buds apf>ear in excessive num- 
bers, they must be new creations; but of what and whence are they created ? 
That the vital memhi^ne produces both buds and ^oots simultaneously is 
undeniable : but, these are not fortuitous ; tbey are prc-cxistent parts or 
extensions of tl\|it membrane whence all growth [Irflceeds. The only instances 
we have of whift iftay be called new creations, are the sports or variations 
which ^ccur among highly cultivated seedlings, owing' to the idtermixture of 
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polten or some other accident. But these, he it remembered, are only changes 
of the form or colour, or qualities of pre-existing entities ; and, moreover, 
in many cases, it is not the seeds, but their appendages only, that arc changed, 
as exemplified in the orange, pear, plum, &c, Mr. Lymburn adduces corro- 
borating proofs of his positions from anatomy, and from that obscure branch 
of botany called morphology, I feel unable to follotv him into the first,- and 
as to the last, whoever adopts its principles can easily account for w hatever ir- 
reguhuity may take place in the natural forms of vegetation : but on this ground 
any excessive birth of buds may be accounted for, tliough the morphologist 
may render himself obnoxious to the keen satire of ]Mr. Mndie, namely, that 
‘‘ organic matter is of so docile a nature, that it is more plastic than Hamlet’s 
cloud, and seems quite ready for sea or land, for plant or animal, and may 
become a sea-weed or a lichen, a lettuce or a lion ! ” 

^All that Mr. Lymburn has advanced concerning the potato, both by way 
of comment on Mr. Aitken’s statements, as well as his own opinions and 
instructions thereon, arc excellent, and well worth every potato-grower’s 
notice. I admire what “he has written on the subject, and think it a pity so 
useful a paper should bear on its lace any thing like uncertainty or doubt as 
to any other part of vegetable pliciipmena, w itli all of which MK Lymburn 
is doubtless so well*ac<juainted. It is for this reason 1 have ventured to 
make the above remarks, and trust that these matters, as we are both in 
search of tnitli, he will take in good part, and excuse |he liberty I have taken 
with his name. j\ larch (i. 181(K 


Art. V. Queries and Answers. 

' WiSTER Garden of St, PctcMnr^. — In an early Number of the Gardeners 
Map^azmCfYow gave a very interesting account ol‘the w inter gardens vi‘ Berlin, 
(’ould you not get one of your correspoiulents to send you a detailed de- 
scription of the w inter garden of 'die empev)r’s palace at Stf Pefcrsbiirg, 
which, from the description of travellers, seems to be upon almost magnifuTiit 
scale. The list of {dants, the method of w^arrning, the temperature kept up ; 
all these particulars woiiM hq very interesting to your numerous readers, and 
to me in particular, who am building a house >iolely for the pur[)ose of getting 
flowers to bloom in winter, ro^es, hone\ suckles, jasmines, &c. Mr. I*enn 
is of opinion that without the combined influence of ‘the sun, even his im- 
proved method of heating and ventilation will not succeed in producing the 
eflect 1 wish. Directed by the article in iheJMarcIi Number of^our Magjizine, 
I went to Lewisham to view- the variousf houses hepted by Mr. Penn’s new 
method, and was really astonished at the eflect firoduced.* I should judge that 
thc^ garden at the winter palace of St. Petersburg miu#t he just in its prime 
at this time. — Surrn/ensh. March (». 1810. 

Alton Towers. — In answer tef Mr, Allen’s query, weere inforriicd by a gen- 
tleman who has lately been at Alton Towers, that travellers in their own 
carriages have been admitted ’by tickets fron the* inn to sec the armoury, 
picture gallerie.s, statuary, honse conservatory and elbgant suite of afiaiif incuts, 
chapel, &c., as well as the garden, and its conservatories, umbrageous walks, 
and waterfalls ; and respectable travellers in carriage.s have been admitted 
by ticket to see the gardens only. — -Vond. * 

^.mi^oorpark Apricot. — Penurt me to ask, through the medium %of your cx- 
c^ent Magazine, -if there is any stogk on whick the Moorpark apricot can he 
grafted that would obyiate.the disappointment of seeing ncerly lirdf the tree 
suddenly (lying.^ Bffny in my opinion the only aprilrot worth eating, I feel 
very unxionjs to preserve it. -^1/. W, I), London^ Apinl 0. 1840. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notes on some Country Seats and Gardens in Lincolnshire^ 

Staffordshire f and Middlesex^ visited in May^ 184^0. By the Con- 
ductor. 

Hjuljxo'On Manor. --'M ay ^20. We had heard mucKof this 
place from various. architects antf amateurs fot several years; 
and an accidental circumstance having brought us in cotnmunir* 
cation with its proprietor, Gregory Gregory, Esq., that gentleman ,, 
kindly acceded to^oiir wish to see the works going forward onT 
the new site chosen by him for the family residence. Mr. 
Gregory resides at Hungerton Hall, about five miles from 
Grantham, and his building and gardening operations are carry- 
ing on in a striking situation on the* side of a hill, between 
Hunger>on and Grantham, near the ancient village of Harlaxtdn, 
as well as -'n that village. The improvements consist of the 
erection* of a large mansion in the style of James L, the laying 
out of gardens around it in the geometric style, and the pictu- 
resque decoration of the village. As My. Gregory superintends 
every part of thpse improvements very much himself, both as 
respects the design and detail, he has*' been obliged to confine 
the admission to these works, during their progress, to his own 
immediate acquaintance ; both, for the comfort of his own privacy, 
and on account ofi th%. disadvantages that would arise from the 
interruption of sucCtessive visiters. . 

The parish of Harlaxton would appear to have been the 
residence of wealthjf persons at a verj^ early period. Had there 
been no other circumstances to prove this, 4;hat of an ancient 
manorial dwelling, calPed the Manor House, now existing in tlie 
village in a state of great dilapidation, although partially in** 
habite'd ^ persons placed* there to take care of it, would have 
been sufficient It seems to have been, a part of a mass ^ 
property in this neighbourhood wjiich has frequen^ been^ 
portion of the jointures of queAis of England^ and t\e gi^at 
natu/al fertility^ of the lafids around this old ntlmslonr with 
copious spring* of water under its foundations, are additional 
attestations of Its^ early selection as an abode for persons of 
wealth. 

1840. July. a 
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Antiquarians have mostly united in the notion that it is one of 
the few remaining early houses of importance that were built 
apart from towns : they assign it to the period of Richard IL, 
judging from the tracery and forms of the windows, &c. ; and 
this conjecture is in some degree confirmed by some ancient 
monuments in the church, of a style coeval with that reign. 

The grandfather of the present proprietor married the heiress 
of a branch of the noble family of De Ligne, subsequently to its 
alliance with that of the Dukes d’Arenberg. Our readers will 
remember that it was the celebrated Prince de Ligne, chief of 
this family, wdio was so conspicuous in the leading royal courts 
of Europe, at the close of the last century, from his sparkling 
wit and talents ; and tliat he, owing to his extensive travels, was 
the first who was enabled to publish a general view of the style, 
feelings and taste of gardens throughout Europe, .and who 
created those of his own ihlnily seat at Belceil, in Ilainault, 
which are mentioned in the poem of Lcs Jurdhis by De 
.Lille: — v 

<< Bcloeil tout a la fois magnifiqiic ct chamjietrc.” 

Harlaxton w^as purchased at the end of the fifteenth century 
by a younger branch of this family, w’ho, having embraced the 
reformed religion, came to England to avoid the persecutions of 
the Duke of Alva, in the time of Philip of Spain. They brought 
with them great wealth, and made those alteration^ in the 
mansion-house which are oLthe per\pd of James h, and con- 
tribute so much to give it the present strikipg appearance. 
The family portraits, and the arms of the family in stained glass, 
with a pedigree written' in the French language of the day, arc 
still preserved in the hous,e. It is an interesting family record, 
showing how many of this house have been knights of the 
Golden Fleece, and borne many important charges of govern- 
ment, both civil and military, dxring so long a •period in the 
annals of the Low Countries and the empire. • 

• The parish of Harlaxton, being rei^ote from any public road, 
has Been scarcely at alK noticed in topographical works, and 
there is no county history. As a proof *of this, it may be 
observed, that, notwithstanding the«grear|: taste which has pre- 
vailed for a number of years past for publications coRtaining 
engravings of manorial buildings, the ^inique specimen of Har- 
laxton Manor-House has not, as far as we know,* been either 
^escribed or engraved* This manor-house is situiatecl in the 
bottom of a rich vallej^, close by a sifiall rill of fine water. It 
is a single house, the' hSll extending^ lengtlyvise, and occupying 
the whole breadth of.the building; while the principal rooms, 
which extend crossvfise, are increased in sizq by pwyections of 
considerable depth, which being carriedf up, and terminating in 
gable ends, break the line of roof; and, combined with smaller 
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projections and gable ends, ancient chimney tops, &c., give the 
whole a very picturesque and venerable appearance. , The 
entrance is through an arched gateway, of the form and cha- 
racter of the time of James I., into an outer grass court, sur- 
rouivled by a raised terrace-walk of earth,* in which grow large 
trees, wliicli, branching close to the grass (as Mr. Gregory does 
not allow this court to have cattle turned into it for grazing), 
give to the building an umbrageous and retired character, 
and one in harmony w'ith its venerable colour and antiquity. 
Immediately opposite is the entrance to the second court, 
through a gateway formed by pilasters of stone, bearing lions 
supporting the escutcheons of the family arms, and a screen of 
arcaded masonry 7 ft. high, of very beautiful design and delicate 
workmanship. Through this inner court there is a broad 
pavement of stone which leads to the porch of the hou^e, over 
which is a rich entablature of masonry, bearing the family arms 
of De Ligne. A gallery of 90 ft. long on one side, and offices 
to the same extent t\\ the other, both of which have fallen down, 
reached from tL^ present house to the screen described, and 
formed the inner court. 

On the south front is a garden surrounded by a moat, with 
remains of yew hedges and grass slopes, and also presenting 
some interesting architecture of the daire of the reign mentioned. 
It is u(:Mvards of sixty years since the house was inhabited by 
any of the. family. ^ 

Part* of the interior of the house is evidently of great an- 
tiquity. Theliall, which contains a raised floor, or dais, at one 
end, is hung with old armour, arms, family portraits, and various 
other objects. ^There is a large wooden staircase, with turned 
balusters and carved pendants, &c. ; and the walls of the two 
principal apartments are covered with tapestry, and still con- 
tain antique ferniture, picturqji, &c. 

Mr. Gregory, Jiaving determined to build a new family man- 
sion, informs us that he studie<l the subject for several years 
previous to commencing it. He visited almost every part of 
Europe, and part i)f Asia ; and, having determined to adopt the 
style of James L, and.therj^ being, at the time he commenced, in 
1822, Jew or no boolJs on the subject, he examined personally 
most of the houses in Britain in that style, or bearing a close 
analogy to it. Among those which he visited, it may be useful 
to others ^to mention the following : — Berkshire : BramshiU^ 
Littlecote. Cheshire : Br^reton. Derbyshire : Hardwick. Hera: 
Hatfield. Kent : Knowle, Coblfem. Northamptonshire ; Burgh- 
ley^ House, Castle*^ Ashbjf, Dean, Rashton,' Kirby, Apthorpe. 
^L^tingharnsliire : Wollaton. Suffolk : » Blickling. Sussex : 
Cowdray. WiltSliirec Longleat. Worcestershire: Westwood. 
Yorkshire : Temple Newsham. Besides these, Mr. Gregory 

• o 
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visited a great variety of smaller manor*houses ; and he also 
found that the buildings of the two universities exhibited much of 
domestic purpose in style and character. 

It is only by the contemplation of a variety of buildings of 
the kind or period intended' to be imitated,* that the mitul of an 
architect can become sufBciently imbued with the feelings and 
views which dictated their erection, to enable him to adopt any 
given style with a certainty of success. Tlie architects ol' the 
time of Janies 1. appeared to have aimed at giving a certain 
degree of stateliness and magnificence to their buildings by the 
large scale on which every part of them was designed. "I'iie 
dark shadows consequent upon their projecting parts, and the 
character of their windows, which are large and frequent, pierce 
the general mass just to a sufficient extent to deprive it of the 
monunwntal character, and to communicate to it the r.ecessary 
one of domestic purpose and habitation. A beau ideal being 
thus imagined for the general eflect, the details are easily mailc 
out; either by copying precedents, or bf devising original 
compositions from the data aflbrded by exYst^ig buildings, or 
engravings of those which have been destroyed. To embody 
Mr. Gregory’s ideas in such detail as to fit them for the practical 
builder, he employed Mr. Salvin, whose talents as an architect 
are well known, and whose designs for the new manor-house at 
Harlaxton have, with a few alterations, been adopteil and 
acted on. ^ ^ 

The principal features of the view *are: Rclvoir Castle, seen 
over a considerable tract of woodland; and tlic cburcbcs of 
Harlaxton, Denton and Grantham, and Rottesibrd, which last 
is seen as the terminal object from the enirayce-door of the 
house, and to obtain whicli the situation of the house was in 
a slight degree adapted. Two opposite hills terminate abruptly 
on the right and left, which let in n view of the VaJe of Belvoir, 
which is so flat as, in weather ever so slightly "inclfstinct, to assume 
th^? azure hue of sea. The grounds immetliately under the 
house -undulate agreeably, and are thrown into park and forest 
scenery. The view is one of great pastoral* beauty and cheer- 
fulness, and well adapted*to habitatioi/. 

The main body of the house is quadrau/jular, and it is^daced 
on the only true principle for the climate of Britain ; viz. that of 
having an imaginary line from north to south to form fche diagonal 
^ a square. The main approach will be straight,, aild very 
nearly a mile in length. From the public road it first gradually 
descends more tl^an half its length to the bottom of a valley, in 
which a lake bf great extent might rehdily h% formed ; and then 
it as gradually ascencks to the court of honour in front of«the 
mansion. It is in Mr. Gregory’s plans lo pfacd the kjtchen- 
garden ana stables on this approach, both with a view to tlieir 
co’!?veiii€nce., and the character of domestic ourpose which he is 
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desirous to carry out throughout. They will be eompoSed and 
built in the style of the mansion, and the offensive parts of their 
respective establishments will be concealed, whilst they will con- 
tribute to the iiiterej^t of the approach, and serve to augment 
the stale of importance of a country residence. 

The court of honour will be entered through a gate-house. 
To the left there will be a porle cocherc leading to the court of 
offices ; to the right, a broad flight of steps, already formed, 
leading to the terraced garden ; and, directly in front, the 
entrance-portal, under the frontispiece peculiar lo this style. 
Within the portal, out of a sub, or stags’, or hunting-hall, in the 
basement, a vaulted corridor leads to a wide open flight of stairs ; 
because, in conformity with the plan of anci<^nt buildings in this 
style, the ground floor is entirely devoted to the servants’ apart- 
ments ancl offices. The flight of stairs leads to a l;anqueting-hall of 
large dimensions, which scjrves also as an entrance communication 
to the principal rooms ; tliough these have also separate entrances, 
both for privacy ^nd for servants. It would, however, be a waste 
of time to attempt describing the house without the aid of a plan. 
We shall therefore only further notice, that the largest room 
will be a gallery library, 100 ft. long, 2 1 ft. wide, and 18 ft. 
high ; one end of which will look into a conservatory, 90 ft. 
long, and 20 ft. wide. The drawingroom will also liave a cross 
vista into the conservatory, which will be joined to that seen 
from tl^e library by a third and fourth on different levels, afford- 
ing variety of ^irchitecuiral display; the whole forming a con- 
siderable extent of garden w^alk under glass, and including Cape 
and Australian plants in one part, palms and Scitaminea? in 
another, and Opchidiicem in a third. . 

Of the tliflereiit elevations, we can only say that they are 
cxf|uisiiely rich and beautiful. The frontispiece over the entrance- 
portal, the general form of \thicli resembles that at Northum- 
berland House, ft;is rich accompaniments of the inscription and 
date of building, and ks ft)under, in pierced stone, of After 
character and dinujnsions than those t#f Castle Ashby or Temple 
Newsham. The elevation of a part of the private family apart- 
ments in the drawingVoont front is qmte an architectural gem. 
The central bell-tower, and the angular turrets, all roofed witli 
stone, produce ideas of*grandeur and durability intensely felt, 
but noj: retidily to be described. The value of everything, 
indeed, is tjnhanced by the substantialness of the materials, 
the excellence of the workmaiiijliip. In no house whatever caii 
these be surpassed and ,in very few are jhfey equalled. A 
London builder is now employed, Mr; Nowell (who erected 
thVDuke of •yoi'k’s column in Carlton Grardens, as well as all 
the la%e additions to*'Windsor Castle), under the direction of 
the eminent Scottish architect, Mr. Burn. 
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The building is, however, closely watched by Mr. Gregory 
himself, who keeps himself informed of every part of the con- 
struction ; and who, from entering so completely into both the 
design and the practical details of execution, may be said to have 
embodied himself in the edifice, ami to live in every feature of 
it, as a planter may be said to live in every tree that he has 
planted, and a florist in every flower that he has raised. Mr. 
Lamb, who accompanied us to Harlaxton, was more struck 
with this building than he ever was with any other of the kind. 
He is a great admirer of the style of James I., and he declares 
Harlaxton new Manor-House to be more original and more 
completely worked out than any specimen of that style he had 
before seen. 

When this house is completed, the interior arrangements will 
be founTi not less, admirable than the exterior elevations. In the 
principal floor there is no space lost in passages, and no part 
that is not thoroughly lighted, and a great, deal of handsome 
interior scenic effect produced. The drainage ;j|)rovision for the 
supply of hot and cold water, of hot air, and of hot-water })ipes 
for heating the conservatories ; the arrangements for supplying 
coals to different floors, for disposing of the bell-wires so as they 
may be easily repaired, fo,r conveying all the offensive parts of 
the service of the bed-room floors to an appropriate rooin in the 
ground floor without passing through the parallel floors ; and 
various other details of this^kind, liave been all kept /m view 
and studied when forming the design, and all caivjfully attended 
to in the execution. 

It may be worth while to notice the mode in which the coals 
are supplied to, and cinders removed from, the different rooms ; 
because, though it cannot be copied, excej)t in similar situa- 
tions, it may be imitated in the case of many largt;, mansions by 
inclined planes carried up in towefs.* Thc^ house at Harlaxton 


* A^grcat defect in the groiy).s of buildings composing the dwelling-house 
and domestic offices in the country residences of I^ritain is, the want of 
symmetry, cither regular or irregular. Regular sj^nimetry, whether bilateral, 
quadrilateral, or polygonal, can only be givc^n whqTi the house is hnilding ; 
but the effect of irregular symmetry, or pietiircsc|ue symmetry, as it»may be 
called, can be given to any group oi’ buildings, however scattered, by the ad- 
dition of a tower which shall rise more or less iihovc the highijst part of the 
general masses. The good effect of such a tower, rising from a straggling 
"l^up of buildings, is felt by every one who has the slightest taste for 
landscape composition ; and to understand wliy it has this good effect, it is 
only necessary to ^effect on what s^rnctry is, and what are its effects. 
Every symmetrleai obj»fiCt consists of a centrl;, or axis, and of sides, and the 
use of tlie one side being the repetition of the other is intrcly to assist* ^fie 
eye in recognising the composition as a whole, which ini regular symmetry it 
very readily /iocs. When the one side is not af repetition of the #:>ther, a 
whole can only be recognised in the composition by the discovery of the 
centre, 0 l axis ; which being done, the spectator imagines the sides to be 
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being situated on the side of a steep hill, that part of the offices 
containing the coals is to be on a level with the upper flopr of 
the house; and from this coal-house to each floor railways 
within the house will be formed, along which the coal will be 
conveyed in small railway carriages, and 'dropped in suitable 
places of deposit, whence they can be taken as wanted for the 
service of every floor. We have noticed in Vol. XV. p. 449., 
that the same result has been accomplished at Bridge Hill. We 
may add that, in the general conservatory at Chatsworth, all the 
coal will be supplied to the fireplaces, and all the ashes removed 
thence, in small iron carriages on underground railroads, such as 
are used in coal mines. 

The conveyance of what are called slops, /rom the bedrooms 
to the underground drains, by pipes from a housemaid's closet 
on each *floor, has long been pigactised ; but conveyingnflown 
linen to be washed is, as far as we know, confined to public 
hos})itals and infirmaries. All that is necessary for this purpose 
is an upright tube* from a housemaid’s room, on the ground 
floor, to the uppt?l' floor of the house, which shall pass through 
the side of a room or closet on each floor. The rest is obvious. 
U’hc same Lube might easily, if necessary, be so contrived as to 
bring up clean linen, or any other article required by the house- 
maid. The mode in which this may I5e done is exemplified in 
the ilsing cupboards” of several coffee-houses in London* 
(See Encij\.^!op(C(Ua of Coinage Architecture^ p. 696.) 

The bell-wiijjtis are arranged in the manner described in the 
work referred to, p. 917. Every part of the building is fire- 
proof; all the flues may be Cleaned without climbing-boys, and 
all the main drains are sufficiently , large to admit of a man 
walking in them. 

The terraced gardens will be on seven different levels, com- 
municating Uy flights of stepi, ornamented with vases, figures, 


arranged round it in sonic siiifahlo manner, though he may not clearly sec*it. 
Now, in all irregular ^liles having a liigh tdwer, this axis is seen at once. 
Hence the great nsc of towers in point of eflbct, and they may always be 
rendered useful : sometime^, wlnin small, as clocH or bell towers ; when large, as 
staircases or inclined plaifcs, couiinuiiicating with other parts of the building ; 
sometimes as prospect towers, as sntiiuier sleeping-rooms for servants, as fire- 
proof rooms for valuable papers, &c. The axis of symmetry at Harlaxton 
is the bc]l-toiifer, directly over the frontispiece, which is the first object that 
attracts the* notice of the distant spectator, and from which his eye is l^.V: 
tlownwards, and to the right wnd left ; while the masses first, and the lea^g 
details afterwards, arc gradually recc^nised, and ultimately, as he advances 
along the approach, thcfwholc outran cc-front developer itself in all its majesty 
and* beauty. No* house or other building, and *even no landscape or other 
vib^, can ever jvroducc a striking effect on the spectator when seen for the 
first tiuj^in which the axw of symmetry is not a leading feature. The reason 
is, — without the conspicuous presence of this axis, the view canfiot so readily 
be recognised as a ^hole. 
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and numerous other suitable objects ; and, in appropriate places, 
there will be canals, basins, and fountains, summer-houses, shrubs 
clipped into artificial forms, &c. The upper terrace will be 
1 50 ft. higher than the house, and will form a w'inding plateau, 
extending along tlie ridge of the hill on which tlie liotise 
stands, and commanding, on one side, a very rich view 
over a fine agricultural and wooded district, and, on the other, 
the mountains of Derbyshire, forty miles distant. The two 
extremities of the terrace-gardens will gradually be united to 
broad walks on the same levels as the terraces, in extensive 
woods already existing. After these walks have been continued 
to a certain length on the same level as the terraces, the upper 
one wdll gradually descend, and the lower one gradually rise, till, 
at a considerable distance from the house, they will form, by 
gentieTnclined planes, commurfiications with every level ol* walk 
or terrace. At least, the situation admits of tl)is kind of ar- 
rangement, as well as of several others. ^ 

One thing is however certain, that Mr. Gregory will create 
what may be called an atmosphere of highly artificial garilen 
scenery in the geometric style, round and overhanging the man- 
sion ; and that he will gradually unite it, not with modern shrub- 
ber}^ walks, but with the picturesque woods already existing, 
harmonising these woods 'with the artificial scenery by the intro- 
duction of foreign plants. For ornamenting the geometric gar- 
den, Mr. Gregory possesses « an ample stock of vafJes, statues, 
and other sculptural ornaments, and of rich g^tes, and other 
iron w’ork, collected by him on all parts of the Continent, soon 
after the peace of 1815.’ 

In the natural woods aX Harlaxton, Mr. Gjvgory has intro- 
duced masses of rhododendrons, holly, periwinkle, tutsan, laurel, 
and other evergreen shrubs ; and a great many sorts of herba- 
ceous plants, including bulbs and Californian annuals. One in- 
teresting circumstance wc cannot avoid mcntionfng, wiiicli is, that 
when Mr. Gregory was travelling in tke Caucasus, and also in 
the CNmea, he saw the I/cracldum gigantcum, and thinking it 
a very suitable plant for tlie Harlaxton woods, and not knowing 
that it was already introduced into Knglynd, he iiad a young 
plant taken up, planted in a box, and sent I'rom ConstantiiKiple to 
England. This plant has left a numerous progeny, which arc 
now luxuriating in a favourite spot called the Cirneticre, in the 
iPods at Harlaxton. ^ 

The terrace gardens at Harlq^ton, though only commenced, 
already afford s<tme valuable hints ^o the landscape-gardener. 
Among these is tfie good effect of having terraced platforms 
above the eye, as well as under it. The fligli/s ^f step^ which 
lead to thosie above the eye form an invitation to ascend,* which 
the visiter is most anxious to accept, since he cannot be aware of 
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what he is to see. In this respect, in the geometric style, equally 
as well as in the natural style, the artist surprises, varies, and 
conceals the bounds and in effecting this in the ancient style, 
there is this advantage, that less space is^required than in the 
modern manner. The various directions* of the terraces, and 
the different inclinations of their slopes, produce an effect of 
light and shade continually varying; and this even, to a certain 
extent at least, when the sun does not shine, from the reflec- 
tion of indirect light to the human eye. This effect will be 
farther heightened by covering some of the slopes with evergreen 
shrubs kept low, such as creeping savin (much used in terraced 
gardens in the time of James I.), common juniper, box, &c. ; or 
by trailers, such as ivy, periw’inkle ; or creepers, such as tutsan ; 
or suffruticose plants and uiidershrubs, such as evergreen iberis, 
thyme, hyssop, &c. • ^ 

It is clear i’rom the example of Harlaxton, that, to carry out 
the ancient style of gardening to its fullest extent, the side or 
sides of a hill are essential as groundwork ; and that part of the 
hill must be abme the house, and part below it. The intended 
form which the gardens at Harlaxton are ultimately to assume 
is exhibited in a model of clay, and all the underground drains, 
and most of the foundations of the parapet walls, steps, pedestals 
for statues, summer-houses, &c., are iflready made. 

77/ ef Village trf Harlaxton is, if possible, more interesting to us 
than even the new mansipn and gardens. We have seen many 
ornamented pillages, both at home and abroad, but none so 
original, and so much to our taste, as this of Mr. Gregory's. Some 
of old date are too like roVs of street houses, such as those of 
Newnham CoiM'tenay near Oxford, and Harewood near Leeds ; 
others are too affectedly varied and picturesque, such as that at 
Ulaize Castle, near Bristol ; and some have the houses bedaubed 
with ornamAits that have not sufficient relation to use, as when 
rosettes and sciflptures are stuck on the walls, instead of apply- 
ing facings to the window^s, porches to the doors, and cliauac- 
teristic shafts to jhe chimney topst We recollect orle near 
Warsaw, which is a repetition of the Grecian temple, wdth a por- 
tico at each end ; aijtf one at Peckra, hear Moscow^, every open- 
ing iis which has a pediment over it, with highly enriched barge- 
boards. In some villages, the attempt is made to ornament every 
liousejiy ttelliswork round the doors and windows, which pro- 
duces groat sameness of appearance, and if ornamental, is 
the expense of comfort ; *tlie ergepers, by which tfee trelliswonT is 
covered, darkening the rpoiiis, and encouraging insects ; while, 
in* other villages, the cottages are so low and so small, that it is 
dltvions to 2^ passing spectator they cafinot contain a single 
wholesome room. However, though we find fault vith villages 
ornamented in Xhese ways, we are still glad to see them ; because 
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any kind of alteration in the dw^ellings and gardens of country 
labourers can hardly fail to be an improvement, both with refer- 
ence to the occupiers and to the country at large. 

The great value of Mr. Gregory’s improvements in the village 
of llarlaxton is, that all the leading features have some kind of 
relation to use, and are, in fact, to be considered more as parts 
added to the very plainest cottages, in order to render them 
complete, than as ornaments put on to render them beautiful. 
All the cottages were built by Mr. Gregory’s predecessor in the 
plainest possible style, but fortunately substantial and comfort- 
able. and Iw'o stories high ; some of them single, and some 
of them double, and almost all of them built of stone some 
yards back from the. street, and surrounded by ample gardens. 
In improving them, Mr. Gregory would aj>pear to have been 
guideul5y the following consitlerations : — 

1- To bcsfo\x:> (lie principal expense on the main features^ such 
as the porch^ the chimney iops^ and the gardens. Almost all the 
cottages have porches, some projecting from the walls, and 
others forming recesses : the latter have sometTmes open jilaces 
like loggias over them ; and the former, sometimes roofs in the 
usual manner, sometimes balconies, and occasionally small rooms 
with gable-ends, or pavilion roofs, according to the style. l"he 
greatest attention has beeh paid to the cliimney to[)s, which are 
in some cases of brick, and in others of stone ; somctihics of 
English domestic Gothic, at other timgs local English, such as 
those common in the neighbourhood of the Lakefy^ or in i^erby- 
shire, &c. : Italian, French, or Swiss chimnc}’ tops of different 
kinds also occur. The gable ends ‘are finished with crow steps, 
in the Belgian and Scotch style in some cases, with Gotinc 
parapets in others ; and various descriptions of bargeboards are 
used, wherever the roof projects over the end walls, l^orclies, 
cornices of brick or stone, ornamental cornice boards, or stone 
or wooden brackets, are also introduced in fronts as supports or 
oruaments to the roof. Every gardeik has been laid out and 
planted by Mr. Gregory’s head gardener; creepers and climbers 
being introduced in proper places, in sucli a manner as that no 
two gardens are planted w^ith the samei clinlj)ers. 

2. Always to have some architectural feature in or ahmt the 
garden^ as well as on the cottage. For .. example ; almost every 
garden here has its draw-well, and each of these w^611s is ren- 
■d^red architectural, and ornamented in a different way.* All the 
weffs are surrounded by parapets,^either*circular, square, of open- 
work, or solid. Some are covered ,with i^oofs supported by 
carpentry ; others Vith roofs supported by stoues, round <or 
square ; some are in \he form of stone cupolqs : ,1n some, tKe 
water is raised by. buckets suspended frorfi a picturesque«archi- 
tectural appenda£re ; in others, it is raised by pumps attached to 
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wooden framework of most originiil construction, massive and 
architectural ; and so on. All the gardens are of course sepa- 
rated from the street by a fence, and there are not two of these 
fences in the village exactly alike. Some ai;e hedges rising from 
the inside of dwarf walls; some are walls like those of sunk 
fences, the garden in the inside being of the height of the top of 
the wall, which is covered in some cases witli a plain stone 
coping, in others with a brick coping ; in some with a stone 
coping in the (jothic manner, in others with an Elizabethan 
coping ; in some with a parapet of openwork, in others with 
stone or brick piers for supporting horizontal bars of wood for 
creepers, as in Italy; or without being connected by bars of wood, 
but terminating in rough earthenware jars for flowers. Each front 
wall miis^t, of course, have a gateway to enter to the garden and 
the cottage, and no two of these gateways throi]ghout the village 
are alike. Some are wickets between wooden ])osts, others Gothic 
or Elizabethan ga|es between stone piers, square or. round; 
some are close g^tes, in the manner of many in Switzerland, in 
others the gates are under arches, some of which are pointed, 
and others round-headed ; some have pediments over the arches, 
others horizontal high-raised copings, as in the neighbourhood 
of Naples ; and some liave small woodmen roofs or canopies after 
the mapner of the gateways to the country liouses in tlie neigh- 
liourhood of Dantzic. The gateways, in short, afford great 
varicty.of character, lioeides tlic^front boundaries of the gar- 
ilens, there arA the side boundaries, which are also varied, partly 
in a similar manner, and partly differently. In some cases, the 
boundary, though sufficiently well known to the occupants, does 
not appear at all to the stranger; in others it is of holly, of box, 
of laurel, of thorn, of flow^ering shrubs, of fruit trees, or of a 
mixture of sgveral or all of these, with or without architectural 
piers, bee-houses, i^rbours, Covered seats, tool-sheds, or other 
appendages. Tlie gardens, it may be observed, are all laid out 
differently. In some, thi? main w’alk from the street gate to die 
porch is of flagstove, in others it is fftived with small stones ; in 
some with wood, in others with brick in some with gravel, and 
in others with brokca stoite. It is edged with box, with thyme, 
with i^y, w^ith a broad belt of turf, with a raised edging of stone, 
or with a flat belt of brick, and sometimes even with wood. The 
gardenws are variously planted, and in some there arc very pro- 
perly treeS and shrubs clipped into artificial shapes ; two spi^c 
firs form very handsome Tiialls. ^ 

3. Never to emplnii/ two styles or manners of hrchitectnre in the 
sc^fke cottage^ at' at all cvetits not to do this sp frequently as to lead 
a stranger to* stJftpose that it has been done through ignorance. 
We cltnit what may^be said on the necessity of keeping the 
recognised erasr of the Gothic distinct* as well as th^ Eliza- 
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bethan, Swiss, Italian, &c., as sufficiently obvious. Jn every 
cottage and its accompaniments, the appearance of one system of 
construction should prevail, as well as one prevailing directioi'l 
in the lines of the masses. For example, in a Swiss cottage*, 
with its far projecting eaves and its surrounding balcony, hoii- 
zontal masses, lines, and shadows are decidedly prevalent ; and, 
beyond a certain point required for contrast, it is not desirable 
to introduce any vertical masses, lines, or shadows. The win- 
dows, therefore, in such a house, should be broad rather than 
high ; and, as those of the ground floor are protected from the 
weather by the balconj', and those of the upper floor by the 
projecting eaves, the very simplest form of dressings to the 
doors and windows ‘is all that is required. To surround them 
with rich dressings, or protect them by cornices or pediments, 
siiciriiTindicate tjie purpose of throwing off the rain, dr casting 
a shatle on the glass, would be in bad taste, because it would be 
superfluous, or working for an end that could in)t be attained ; 
it would, in fact, be counteracting nature, and sotting at nought 
the principles of art ; not to speak of weakening the associations 
connected with style indepeiulently of the use of parts. 

4. Xot altogetha' to omit objects jmrchj ornamental, \i:here they 
can be introduced ivith yroprietij. Tliere is no reason why a 
cottage garden should not have its sculptural ornaments ns well 
as the garden of a palace; and it is quite reasonable that ‘in both 
cases tlie occupant should endeavour to get the bcst' orqarnents 
he can afford. Formerly, the doctrine used to be, that the 
dwelling of the cottager ought to be low, in order tube expressive 
of liumility; and void* of exterior ornament except creepers 
and flowers, to express the. condition of life, or,*in oilier words, 
the jioverty of the Inhabitant. But the cottage.' is now' becom- 
ing a reading and thinking being; and having a taste for heahli, 
comfort, and ornament, in cominort with other classes of society, 
he requires higher and better lighted and vent^irated rooms ; and 
these, as w'ell as his garden, he w ill ocnament as far as his cir- 
cumstances will permit. The time has gone \)y for one class of 
society to endeavour to mark another with any badge whatever, 
and therefore we would wish all archkects^ when designing cot- 
tages, to abandon their long-rcceivcd ideas. “ In the coi^siruc- 
tion of cottages, as w'ell as of all other icinds of buildings, great 
care should be taken that every part should be in its proper p harac- 
for nothing can appear more absurd or out of place, than 
to see mouldings or ornaments, wjhicli belong to the regular styles 
of architecture, introduced in a cotujge.” ^This was published 
in 1805, in a worl^ on labourers’ cottages, by an architect of 
eminence; but in 184(J, in the recditly improved rotftiges through- 
out tlie country, we see the ‘‘ mouIdings*’and ornaments* which 
belong Jo the regular styles of architecture” as carefully applied 
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as ill larger dwellings ; and, fortunately, vases of the most elegant 
forms are so cheap, that no cottage parapet, seat, or bee-house, 
need be without them. What is most offensive to taste, bofh in 
the gardens of’ the wealthy and of the poor, is the misplacing of 
sculptural monumentl>. In Harlaxton village there are sundials 
and vases, of different forms and kinds, most judiciously placed ; 
for example, as terminations to piers to gates, or along parapets 
on piers or other preparations, on the piers at the ends of stone 
scats, &c. In how many instances, not only in cottage gardens 
and on cottages, but in the gardens and on the buildings of the 
wealthy classes, do we not see vases set down where they have no 
legitimate right to be placed whatever ; in places from which 
they might be removed without ever being missed, or without 
any derangement to the scene in which they were put, but ot 
which, in an artistical sense, they ^formed no part. Somv.-of the" 
situations proper for vases arc: where the v'hse forms a ter- 
mination to an object, as to a pillar of’ a gate, a pier or pilaster 
in a wall, or a detathed column, &c. ; where lines of walks or 
of w'alls join, mefet, or intersect, as in the centre of a system of 
beds for flowers, or at the angles made by the junction of walks 
in a pleasure-grouml ; w here niches in buildings, or gravelled or 
other recesses along walks, arc prepared for tliem, &c. In all 
cases where a vase is put down in a gM'dcn, it ought not only to 
have a •l)ase formed of one or more plinths, but a pedestal to 
raise the vc^sc nearer the and ijbove the surrounding vegeta- 
tion, aS well ^s to give it dignity of character. No ornament 
whatever, wliether in a garden or on a building, ought ever to 
be place.] in an inconspicuou:f situation, «r in the less noble parts 
of ilie grounds pr edifice ; and no ornament ought to be made 
use of which is formed of a material of less value and durability 
than the material or object on or against which it is to be placed. 
Hence the brftl effect of rootwjork and rustiework in many situa- 
tions in gardeiii? aiM in verandas, and other additions or ac- 
companiments to brick oy stone houses. ^ 

5. To indicate the ocenpaiion <>f the ^inhabitants *v:licre it Kan he 
done. For exam|fle, the smithy, or bjacksmith’s forge, when 
properly introduced, can yever be mistaken, nor the carpenter’s 
shop. ^ These two village tradesmen re(juire houses, yards, and 
gardens, peculiarly arraiigcd, and afford fine sources of variety. 
The shoemaker may have his stall as a projecting appendage, 
and th^ taijor hfs workshop. Some of the cottagers will possesfs 
cows, others pigs or rabbits; some pigeons, and all more or 
poultry. The provision requiAd to be made fcr these kinds of 
iivq stock affords fntcresfing sources of ardiitecthral and pic- 
turasque effect*; though in small villages aeommon cow’-shed, as 
well aj a common bclcchouse, wash-house, and drying ground, 
is frequently found preferable. The house oi the schoolmaster 
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adjoining the village-school, and the house of the clergyman 
near the church, will always be principal objects ; and shops for 
the sale of different articles speak by their windows. Every 
large village ought to have an open shed, or other public building, 
in a central situation, to serve as a kind of market or gossiping 
place, and also as a playground, or place of amusement, for the 
boys in rainy weather. 

Whoever intends to ornament and improve a village, we would 
strongly recommend to study Harlaxton. It is impossible to re- 
flect on that village without imagining what a continued scene of 
ornament and appearance of comfort all England, and even all 
Europe, would present, if proprietors would follow the example of 
Mr. Gregory. TIappily, in this country, many have been engaged 
in this work for a number of years, and considerable progress 
has ?®nainly been made. Though the best mode to succeed is 
to have the very* best advice at the commencement, and submit 
every elevation that is to be carried into effect to an architect of 
taste, yet let those who do not value advice* of this kind make 
the attempt w’ith what knowledge they have, cf! can derive from 
books, or from observing what has been done by others, and 
they cannot fail to do good to a considerable extent. The way 
to insure artistical buildings throughout the country is, not so 
much here and there to t;mploy a first-rate architect, who may 
erect a splendid mansion with a handsome cottage as an entrance- 
lodge, as to create a demand fgr architectural taste and knowledge 
among country builders, carpenters, masons, aijd bricklayers, 
generally, since it is by these persons that the great majorily of 
country buildings are both designed and executed. It is not by 
the occasional employment of a first-rate physigan that an indi- 
vidual preserves his health, but by having some knowledge of the 
human constitution himself, and having recourse, when necessary, 
to the nearest apothecary or villagr^ practitioner. Where w^ould 
be all the beautiful flowers that now adorn 'the* cottage gardens 
throughout England, if tlieir culture ^ere only known to first- 
rate i^ardeners? For the general improvement of cottages, there- 
fore, we must not depend solely on first-rate Srchitects ; we nitist 
educate the eye of the Country carpenter and mason, and give 
the cottager himself a taste for architectural and gard^^'iesque 
beauty. 

I 

Hungerton Hall, the present residence of Mr. Gregory, 
OCfetsworth, Wootton Lodge, Alton flowers, Trcntbam, Har- 
ringay, Trent P^rk, Beech Hil!/ and some places in Middlesex, 
as well as Erfst Ccxnb, Cliarlton Hoii^ic, Belfbrd, and Belvidere 
in Kent, we shall notice in our Number for Septdipber. 
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Art. II. Botanical^ FloricnlturaU and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants nexnly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations^ or •ushich have been orisinaied in them ; togethejr mth 
additional hformalion respecting Plants (vohether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as g. perpetual Supplement 
toHhc Encyclopedia of Plants^* the “ Hortus Brit annicusy' the 
“ Hortus Lignosusy* and the Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan^ 
nicumJ' 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3 a'. 6d. coloured, 3^. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c.. Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates ; 35. Qd. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, London. 
Paxtons Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plarits;^ 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo ; 25. 6r/. each. , 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 25. 6c/.; small paper, 

I 5 . 6c/. ConductetJ by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.8., assisted by the 
llev. J. S. liens'K)w, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 
lXAy:uscvL.i^ CKi:, 

Ti/iaUrtriuii cntlratum Wall. A hardy herbaceous plant from the Himalayas,* 
of no beauty. (7/. M, //., No, 77., June.) 

Mc//fv/mc'. * 

2014. //TBl'.seil.S [ma;:. of bot, vii. p. lO.*?. 

luultitiduis llort. maiiy-partod-Ctfaic’d! tL or S au B.pk. Swan River 1837. C 1.8 Paxt. 

A very bediitiful plant, with ^Iceply cut*lcaves, and blue flowers, tinged with 
pink in the cciitr§. Seeds of it were introduced by (-apt. Mangles in 1837, 
and given by him to Messrs, llendersoii. Pine-apple Place, Edgwarc Koad, 
in whose green-house it blossoincc^ for the first, time in August, 1839. “ It 

begins branching within about (> in. of the roots, and proceeds to the height 
of 3 or 4 feet, fortning a regular bush of conical shape,” It is grown in 
turfy loam, mixed with a very little silver sand, and it is propagated by cut- 
tings, which recpiire care, as they arc rather apt to drop ofr. A few seeds 
have been ripened, which should he^.sown on a gentle hot-bed, and the young 
plants pricked out ii} th*j seed leaf. (Paxt A fag, of Rot., June.) 

Vorlulacaccd'. , 

1447. /»OKTULA'CA • a tJl. 

TlicUusbnii l.indl. Mr. ThcUuson's O or 1 su S S. Europe 1839. S p.s.l J3ot. rog. 1840, 
Syuonj/me : P. graiuliflbr.'i rfitila 7fot. Itrg. 1«39, MisiHSo. 114. 

^his splendid annuaf should he raised on a slight hot-bed ; the seeds being 
sown ill pots filled with lumixturc of old limo rubbish, and. well- rotted dung, 
or decayed leaf mould, aAd fully exposed to the sun. It should be kept in a 
shcltcrciH place; for, although it will grow tolerably well if planted in the open 
border, the flowers ai e so delicate, that, in such situations, they are much 
damaged by the wind and rain.” (Bot, Reg,, June.) 

378. BOUVA'RI>/.4 - MffTp. 100. 

angustifblia //or/, narrow-learctl li i ] or 2 au.f S Mexico 18.38. C s.l Paxt. inag. of bot. 

A shrubby grccn-hoiise plant, wiiJi very pretty clor^ bunches of scarlet 
flowers, with a pale piiflc centre!? The flowers are smtiller arAl closer together 
than those of B.'tripliylla, and the leaves are niuclv narrower, yet it will pro- 
bably prove onlyl a wiety of that species. It was raised from seeds received 
from Mexico, by Mr. LovPof the Clapton Nursery, in J83B, an^l flowered in , 
August and September, 1839. Mr. Paxton recommends growing it in a 
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"green-house in sandy loam, mixed with a little heath mould, op decayed 
leaves. It is propagated by cuttings of the young wood, with bottom heat, 
and under a bell glass. {p€uet, Mag* of Bot*y June.) 
lyipsaccdD. 

longifblia Wail, long-lcavcd ^ pr 3 jin R India S b. 1 Bot. rt^g. 1844), tU*. 

A nearly hardy perennial, requiring a dry situation, and “ ubt>ut the same 
treatment as Acanthus mollis.*^ It should be protected from wet in winter 
by a iiand-glass. “ It is increased freely from seeds, and flowers from .Iidy 
till late in autumn. The stem is covered with soft hairs, u liich, when bruised, 
emit the smell of a geranium.” (Bof. Bfg., June.) 

( 'ompositfT. 

T'anarefuni h)7igl/o/itnH Wall. A weedy plant from the Himalayas.” It 
grows about 2 ft. high, with light green finely cut leaves, and at rayless head 
of yellow flowers. (//. J/. 7^., No. 78., June.) 

Vo/efftofiiacrtr. 

Vohmvniiim cect'ttlcum var. grnNflifo/itwi Lindl^ An Indian variety of this 
- welljvno^wn ])lant, with flowers three times as large as those of the common 
kind. ' It is a biennial. (B. M. 7?., No. 7()., June.) " 

LiabiattE. 

ORTHOSI'PHOK Benih. {Orfhox^ straif^ht, siphon^ a tube ; in .allusion t<» tlir form of the corolla.) 
inctirviis Benth. incurved ^ (23 1 pr jl Pk SyJhet 182.S. j S co Hot. 173. 

Orthosiphon is one of the genera separated by Mr. Bentham from the old 
genus O cymiim, as Coleus is another. The specii s has pretty pink flowers, 
disposed in racemes of from (i in. to 1 ft. long ; and it is kept in the stove. 
It is a native of the hills of Sylhet, and it was sent from the* botanic garden 
at (Calcutta, by Dr. Wallich, to the Duke of Northumberland, and it flowered 
in His Grace’s collection at Svou. 

Qi/rrcus rrg/a Lindl. The general appearance of this oak rc.seinblcs that 
of a Spanish chestnut. Its leaves are dark green and shining hcart-Kha[>ed 
at the base, and frequently 9 in. long, and 3 hi. broad. “ The leaf-fstalks are 
almost J of an inch long. It probably belongs to the saiie section of the 
genus as Q. rigida.” (77. J7. 7C, No. 73., .June.) 

Q. 7y/Y////ii LimU, Apparently allied tSj U. Balliitu^ but with the leaves 
6 in. long, including the petiole, and 3i in. across the widest part ; “ they are 
as downy as those of a young plum tree.” This sficcics' has been named in 
honour of Mr. Brant, who discovered it. (77. ilf. /^., No. 74-., June.) 
Orchiddcece, 

3603. MYA'KTHUS i- ' 

8pin5hus Hoitk. spiny ^ CSJ cu 1 f G.br Brazil 1810. Q g.Q.1 Bot. mag. 3802. 

This curious epiphyte was one of the very few' found by Mr. Gardner in 
the interior of Brazil. Its general appearairjc is somewhat like that of a 
CatasdtLim, but it is characteiihcd by the .singular forniation of its labelhim, 
“ the margins of which are beautifully fringed with w^iite, flexuosc, succulent 
hairs, greenish white ben oath dotted with red, beaming on the upper side at 
the base an erect three-partite .spine or honf, and (having a much larger por- 
rected one below the acumen, which is a little toothed or firnbriate<ii.” {Bot, 
Mag,, June.) 

' 2540. ONCPDIUM - c 

lluntt^num Hook. Mr, Hunt's £ or 2 o K.v Brazil 1830.* O i.p.l Bot. mag. 3806. 

very beautiful species of this extensive genus ; nearly allied to O. car- 
thaginense, but with smaller flowers,^** inue.lf more beautifully marked and 
coloured, and the lip has a totally different st^riicture.” {Bot, Mag,, June.) 

AGANI'SIA "Lindl. (Aga'frto/t, quiet or desirable ; in allusion to the pretty ai)|)earancc of the plant.) 
pulchclia lAndl. pretty jg pr ^ W Dcmcraru 1830. I> r.w.p. Bot. rqi. 1840, *32. 

A pretty orchidcous plant, nearly allied to MaxillariaL In order to culti- 
* vate it successfully, it should be suspended upefu a block of wootLfVom the 
rafters of the stove, and its thick fleshy roots allowed to hang in the air, and 
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imbibe its moisture. A damp atmosphere, syringing its roots and leaves 
freely when in a growing state, and shade during bright sunshine, are the 
principal requisites in its cultivation. (Bot. Reg., June.) (See Gard^ Mag,^ 
vol. XV. p. 399.) 

255*. EPIDE'NDRUM 

vlttWlnuva Lindi, yolk of egg. if (23 ip 1 s O.Y Mexico .183S. D p.r.w Bot. leg. 1840, 35. 
A most splendid plant, producing, in its native country, verv large orange* 
yellow flowers, which have a dazzling appearance, not only from their size 
and colour, but from their great abundance. Dr. Lindley having seen fifteen 
expanded blossoms on a spike not more than 0 in. in length, it was found 
ill Mexico, at an elevation of 9000 ft. above the level of the sea, and it ap- 
pears to prefer “ a damp, cool, and shad\' situation.” (BoL Rrg., June.) 

4- Kpidhulrion (Knci/clift) incumbens Lindl. Very nearly allied to the 
panicled encyciias. {li, M. Ji,, No. 8+., June.) 

E, Slamjot (IWinum lAmll, This plant inhabits only the coast, on shady 
very moist lands ; ** and requires nearly the same treatment as the cattleya, 
but more moisture. {B. M. U,, No. 88., June.) ’ 

Bramvbbx ghuva Lindl. The flowers arc large, white, and very aromatic,^ 
and the phftit is found on oaks. (iA M. /A, No. 89., June.) ^ 

-f- Odonlogiimum gruntfr Lindl. A nonle plant, the drltd flow'ers of which 
“ measure six iuciics and a half from the tip of the petals,” and look some- 
thing like those of “ an ^normous inaxillaria.” Mr. Skinner thinks the plants 
of this genus formerly sent home were kept too warm, (B. M. IL, No. 94,, 
June.) 

27. LISSOrHl'LUS 30192 parvifl6ru8 Botanist, Xo. 172. 

The flowers are green and yellow, striped with reddish brown. 

Corydnthes .sjH'vwm var. nllm Lindl. “ The appearance ot the plant is de- 
scribed as being intermediate between CJ. macrantha and C. maculata ; ” and 
the flowers are almost white. {B. M.IL, No. ’?5., June.) 

C^rtocHifum maculdium var. /f?/.WA7ianum Lindl. ; C. Russel/i Skinner, A 
fine variety “ yvith verv large richly spotted flowers.” {B. M. /?., No, 86., June,) 

-f Lwyiii supcrbff Lindl. TiA; finest spbcics of this beautiful genus. “ It 
flowers in Novemllcr, and, in sonic instances, bears from 18 to 20 flowers, on 
stems from 9 It. to 12 ft. long.” {B, J\L /A, No, 87., June.) 

Iriddcctc. * 

142. /'ll IS 30113 deflexa. , 

The plant figured under this name by Messrs. Knowles and Westcott, in 
their Vloral Cabinet^ t. 51., has been proved by the Honourable and llev, 

\V. Herbert to l^c the same as the /. nepaleiisis Bol. Beg. t. 818., /. Hiimcf 
G. Don, llort. Brit. 1236. Mr. HcrlJirt adds that he considers the true name 
of this i ris to he 7. jjernfanica var. nepal^nsis. 

Bigidella Jlummea, This new genus was stated by Dr. Lindley, in his pre- 
vious character of it, to be devoid of petals, or inner segments of thp peri- 
anth ; but he has now t^scovered “ that at the* very bottom of the cup formed 
by the convolution of the three scat let leaves of the perianth there is a copious 
secretion of honey, and that, immersed in this substance, arc three small rudi- 
mentary petals, resembling^anthcrs at first sight.” ( B. B, M., No. 64., May.) 
Jmari/ilidkcese, 

935. ISMK'NE 51G27^Kn)glitti FI. * 

This plant, Dr. Lindley informs us, is the Hymcnoc&llis rotata of Loddiges*s 
Boi, Cab., 1. 1*0. ; and the Pancratium rotutum of Bot. Mag,, t. 827. (P. M. 

7A, No. 55., April.) » ^ 

Hymcmcdllk Harri&nvMn W. Herb. ** This species, vgry unlike any yet 
known, was imported frbm McxSco by Thomas Hnrr^ Esq.», of the Grove, 
Kin^bury.” {B. R. M., No. 63.) 

938. CALOSTE'MMA \ • [26. 

ctoieum Hwh^coiourcd .j} lAl or 1 ap Fk Australia 1^6. O g.pl Bot reg. 1840, ^ 

A very handsome species, with bright pink flowers, which it protluced freely 

A A 
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in a pit in the Horticultural Society’s Garden ; but, as it was found by Major 
Sir Thomas Mitchell on the summit of a chain of rocky mountains, it will 
doubtless prove nearly hardy. {Bot, May.) 

36&5. STENOME'SSON 

latifbliuin IV. 11. broad-leaved ^ or 1 my O Lima 1857. O p.a.l Bot. mag. 38ft5. 

This very beautiful bulbous plant was sent to Spofforth from Lima, in 1838. 

It requires “a pretty strong alluvial soil, with manure that is perfectly 
rotten.” The leaves grow rapidly when the plant receives moisture, but they 
will not bear the ardent rays of the sun. “ After their decay the pot should 
be left dry, and the flower-scape will rise while it is yet un watered.” (Roi. 
Mag.f May.) 

SPREKETL/if CP »1 Bot. reg. 1840, 33. 

cybistcr var. brevis IP. H. tkhori’fiotnered tumbler jfiJ or 1 ... R.o S. Aincr. 1850. C) 
Sjfnonj/mc : Hippeftstrum anoinulum Lindl. 

SprekeliflT is the new name given by Mr. Herbert to the Jacoba^a lily, the 
old Amarfllw fonnosissinia ; and he considers this plant, which flowered in 
Mr. Knight’s Exotic Jsur.scry, King’s Hoad, Chelsea,- to belong to the same 
genus. A nearly similar plant, but with longer flowers, has lately flowered at 
’§pa®ifith, where it. wa.s called “ the Tumbler, from the very sing^ilar precipi- 
tation of the buds pi their progress^'towards expansion, and in the final per- 
pendicular position of the lower lip of the flower.” (Rof, Reg,, June.) 

Tulipacem. 

lOia XriJUM 30171 eximlum Hot. Card. 733. 

Commclin\cc 2 £, 

1000. TRADESCA'N T/J 31728 irid^scens Bot. Reg. 1840, 54. 

This curious little plant has been already mentioned in the Card. Mag, 
vol. XV. p. 34. It is stemless, its height is not more than half a foot, and its 
flowers are of a dingy lilac. ^ “ It is a half-liardy perennial, with tuberou.s 
roots, growing in any rich soil, and flowering in July and August, each flow^er 
only lasting for a few' hours. The plant is increa.sed freely by Seeds, but 
seldom flowers before the seicond ^ea.son ; its roots may be p|r:?scrvcd during 
winter, if kept dry in the [)ots, or in sand} like Cape bulbs.” (Rot, Reg., 
June.) 

-jr Spironvina frdgrans Lindl, A new Mexican herbaceous plant, with 
delicate whitish fragrant flo>^’ers. (B, M* U,, >'o. 48., April.) 


REVIEWkS. 

g ♦ 

Art. I. Transactions of the Horticullnral Seciely of London, 2d 
Series, Vol. I. Part V. 4to. London, 1833. 

(Continuedfrom Vol. XIII. p. 365.) 

We have so long left off reviewing these Tramactiomt that our readers may 
perhaps have supposed that 4e had forgotten tbdjn. This has by no means 
been the case ; we have been obliged to omit ‘them from a pressure of 
matter, and from the Magazine being smaller in size than it was five or six 
years ago. In the course of the current year we shall get through the whole 
of our arrears. We left off with Art. 53,, in Vol. I. of the second series, the 
e^ence of which will be found in Vol. Xlli. • 

Ik. 

64. is Mr. Thompson’s Journal of Mctfp}r(dogical Ohservatiom, 

63. An Account. of sor^e RjrperhnctUx made in tke Garden of the llorticuliural 
Society, with a View to atcertaining the relative Frodurtkiness of the l\tber$ 
ami SeU of Potatoet, ^By Dr. Liiidley. Kead 'Mi\rc)| 4. ^1834. * ' 

This is very valuable paper ; partly from the physiological remarks it 
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contains, and partly because it proves experimentally the superiority of single 
eyes, as sets, to whole tubers. The experiment was made in the year 1832, in 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden, when five plots of ground of equal size, 
and as nearly as possible of equal quality, were selected for the growth of 
five different varieties. One half of each of these plots was planted with 
whole! tubers, and the other with sets containing but one eye each ; the plants 
were I ft. apart in the rows, and the rows themselves 18 in. apart. The 
result in round numbers, and on five acres, is about two tons in favour of 
single eyes. 

The experiment was next tried in a piece of ground in quality as nearly 
uniform as possible, which w^as divided into 4 ft. squares, in the centre of 
each square was planted either a tuber, or a single eye, or a set containing 
three eyes, or the whole surface of a tuber pared ofti so as to leave the eyes 
safe, but to remove the centre. The result in this case was, in 13 cases in 16 
in favour of single eyes as compared with tubers; in 9 cases in 16 in favour 
of single eyes, as compared with sets containing three eyes ; and in 10 cases 
in 16 in favour of single eyes as compared with parings. Or in the propor- 
tion of whole tubers 2 ; single eyes 1 1 ; three eyes 5 ; and parings 4. 

Another*"experiment for the purpose pf ascertaining the same objeclTwas 
tried, in which the rows of tubers were 4 ft. apart instead of 18 in. and the 
plants 6 in. apart in the rows. Here the tubers had full room to grow, but, 
not withstanding this, t^^e produce was in favour of single eyes in 4 cases out 
of o. 

On these experiments Dr. Liiullev observes, that if they can be deemed 
conclusive, and he can discover no probable source of error, the opinion 
which has hecii entertained of th(‘ superior productiveness of tubers over sets 
is unfonndetl, a conclusion to which »Sir George Mackenrie has also come, 
from experiments made by iiim in Hoss-shirc. 

V 

<56. On Benthamiii mid the Climate of MmsoreCy its 'native Cannity^ 

By J.T. Hoyle, now Professor Hoyle, of King’s College, London. Head 

May G, 183t. 

This flighly orijameutal shrub being now in general cultivation in choice 
collections, wc puss on to 

37, Observations and Discoveries connected with the Culture of Melom, By 
G. J. ToNvers, Ksq., C.M.11.8. Read December 3. 1833. 

From certain experiments which are described, Mr. Towers draws the 
following conclusions : — 

“ First. Tlr^t the melon will protrude roots into w’ater, which will ramify 
llierein most abnmlaiitly^; that tliey will not rot or become inert in w'ater ; 
and that, so far from* ^hc melon plant becoming diseasetl by this fluid medium, 
the foliage will remain healthy^and in full activity, anil the fruit attain to p^- 
feet maturity. y - 

“ Second. That ci'jttings of the melon and cucumber plants, also single 
leaves, w'ill strike speedily and ulinost with certainty in pure water, and may 
be removed into soil witlf’safety ; in which, if the quality be appropriate, the 
roots wijl strike without loss of time. The heat need not exceed 70®, per- 
haps less would be sufficient. Although leaves will strike root, I am not as 

} rct in posscssjpn of facts to firove that germs will be produced from rooted 
eaves. ,Thc mclorw leaf, in fact, |>erished ; not, however, in consequence of 
being placed* in earth, but because I removed it to another glass vessel^n 
which there w as a weak Boliition of nitre and camplior ; these stimulants<%p- 
peared to be fatal to tlic ro<»ts in a vei^ short period. ^ 

“ Third. The water,^hereiiwthe young plants prodi^cd ro«ts and remained 
for two or three -weeks, continued colourless, clear^ and perfectly sweet. It 
is y^'Il known, that, jf flowers or small shoots of shrubs be placed in water, a 
fetid od<}ur is quickly discesniblc, the fluid becomes foul tainted* In the 
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phial containing the rooted and growing plant, although plunged in a bed of 
leaves, the temperature of which was nearly no taint or flavour was to be 
perceived. Thus, the vital priuciple of the plant cither prevented the form- 
ation, or caused the absorption, of any offensive matters, and kept the fluid in 
a state of perfect purity. The expense will be found greatly diminished by 
those who will give the plan a fair and impartial trisd. i 

** Note t/ie Secretary. With reference to the foregoing paper, it is ne- 
cessary to remark, that there is nothing absolutely new in the discovery that 
the melon is a plant of amphibious habits. This lias been long known, not 
only from the Persian practice of growing melons on banks of earth be- 
tween ditches filled with water, but also from the reports of Mr. Moorcroft 
upon the floating melon beds in the lakes of tfic valley of C'asbinerc. The ob- 
ject of the Council in publishing Mr.Towcrs’s paper is merely to direct attention 
to this circumstance, by inciuis of the observations of* its ingenious author.*’ 

68. On the Maiiogvmcnt of Bark Beds. By Mr. John Jackson. Bead 
, February 18. 1834. 

I have generally had my bark beds to turn and renew only once in twelve 
‘or’IteHilten iiionlhs, instead of three or lour times a year. My plan is to 
have the bed riddled over when I turn my pit, and I then adil as much fresh 
tan as is requisite ; I further have about a cart-load of fresh tan, that has 
lieen well fermented with yeast for about three weeks ^or a month beforehand ; 
I generally put from 6 lb. to 10 ll>. of yeast into the above cart-load of 
tan, observing to keep it in a good shed, or any other ^Jovered place, till the 
great fermentation is over, and then 1 mix it np in a regular manner nil over 
my bark bed : I never tread the bed hard dow n ; I only level it, and put upon 
the top of it as much tan dust as 1 can easily plunge my pines into. Cure, 
however, should he taken that the betl docs not heat too strongly at first hy 
the above method ; 1 have somotimes had the heat stand at 80® of Fahrenheit 
for fourteen months within the bed, which is a long period, and |nay seem 
improbable to any man till he tries the experiment.** 

We should be glad to know fronr Mr, Jacl^son what first suggested to him 
the idea of using yeast ; and from any of our chemical reiulers we should he 
glad to have the rationale of its mode of action. Kvery one knows that 
yeast is chiefly carbonic acid, and that th'^it snljstance is a powerful promoter 
of decomposition, because it enters into combination with almost every thing. 
Does it operate on the tan by carrying on the decomposition farther than 
takes place without it ? 


Art* II. Illustrations the Botany and othef' Bfanches of the Na- 
^tural History of the Himalayan Mou^tainSf *and of the Flora of 
Cashmere. By J. Forbes^Royle, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. Part Xl‘., 
supplementary Number. Fol. London, 1848. 20a*. 

We have here the concluding Number of w^oKc of which too much can 
hardly be said in its praise. The quantity of matteV and plates offered to the 
public in this part for 20$. may well excite astonishment. There We first 
titlepages, dedications, &c. to vols. i. and ii. ; next a preface : then a table 
of contents ; then a synoptic table of contents, which, w ith tHe alphabetical 
indexes, the author informs us were prepared by Mrs. Royle ;« ani they do 
tH1|f lady’s industry and knowledge of ’the luhjects treated of very great 
credit. Next follows the cornpletiot” of the introduction, including the 
geological featqres ‘of the Himalayan Mountains ; the meteorology of the 
plains and mountains^ N. W. India; on the entomology, of the Himalayas 
and of India, by the Refl W. F. Hope, F.R.S., &c. ; descriptions of insc^bts 
figured in the plates, by J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.A., &c. ; memoir on 
the mammalogy of 'the Himalayas, by W. Ogilby, Esq., M.A. ; list of 
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birds in the autlior’s collection, &c. ; the continuation of the work from 
ITemcrocallidefiD, in p. 389., to Alga?, which terminates in p. 443. The al- 
|)hal)ctical indexes are, Greek names of plants and drugs referred to in 
J*ersian and Arabian works on Materia Medica ; list of plants and .^iiibjects 
treated of ; fossil plants figured ; index of zoological subjects ; index of 
plants# and drugs in Arabian and Persian authors on’ Materia Medica; list of 
plates; and, lastly, aljihai)ctical list of 197 plants which arc figured. 

The plates in the present Part are. Fossils of the Hub* Himalayan, or Se- 
walik Hills ; Ericaulon Sollyr/7«f//w ; 7/drdeum TEgiceras, a cultivated barley ; 
and Andropogon fVilainiis aroinaticiis, which Dr. Ko^lc considers to be the 
sweet calamus of the ancients. 

Such are the contents of the last Part of this most learned, elaborate, and 
truly useful work, which must sooner or later find its way into all good 
libraries, public or private, not only in Britain but in every country. 

As the influential part of the population of India will in all probability be 
the descendants of Britons, it is interesting to examine how far the climate 
w'ill admit of their adopting the habits and practices of their parent country. 
The horticulture and floriculture of Britain may be indulged in, more or jpss 
in every part of the world ; but the landscape-gardening exhibited in Khglish 
parks ami pleasure-grounds must necessarily be of liniiled extent, from the 
ilifficulty of procuring surfaces of green turf throughout the year. For this 
reason we have thouglA it apiiropriate to select a quotation bearing on this 
subject ; — « " 

“ I^uropcans in India prefer, or indeed only give their horses, the creeping 
stems and leaves scraped off the ground hy the grass-cutter, of that grass, 
which is known by the name of doob, or doorba, Cynodon Dactylon Pers. 
var. indica (the species is a native of England, and is shown 

in Ji}f. 41.), and which flowers nearlj' all the year, and is fortunately by far 
the most common in every part of India. Ifiii 
Nortlicifl India it is a common practice to form 
lawns and pastures of moderate extent by plant- 
ing [}iccc« of the creeping stenfS of this grass.’* 

(p. 421.) S 

** The base of the Himalayas is clothed with 
a dense grass jungle, among vvliic^i species of * 

Sacehannn and Andropogon are the most con- 
spicuous and the tidiest, but, when full grow n, 
necessarily too coarse to serve cither for pas- 
ture or for hay ; they arc, therefore, yearly burnt 
down, after wliJth the young blade springs up. 

Jiff or ding excellent pasture for herds of cattle. 

As we ascend the mountains, tropical forms 
graduidly disappear, and tliAsc of temperate 
regions take their place ; while at certain ^elevations, where the Isold of 
winter is severe, nml* the temperature of the rainy season equable and 
moist, at the same time 4 ioderntc 1 y high, we find many species of grasses of 
tropical genera, perfectly«at hofiie, in situations which are, in winter, covered 
with sm%w ; but, as these elevations have their own peculiar species belonging 
to European genera which arje able to withstand the winter’s cold, there is 
at all times abundant pasture in the neighbourhood of niost of the Hima- 
layan viHages, and,*according to the season of the year, the sheep and cattle 
are driven td different ranges and elevations. The sward upon these main- 
tains is exactly like, though somewhat more luxuriant than, that met witn on 
the mountains of Scotland or of Wales ; and the sheap and cattle fed on 
them have the fincncl^ and flavour of those fed oH graiif in the plains of 
IncQa.” (p. 423^* . . f 

It would thus appear that the wealthier inhabitants of India may have 
countrysseats resembling those of England in the mountainous /egions ; and, 
probabl}', when the country is intersected by railways, a wealthy citizen of 
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Calcutta may have a suburban ganlen there, and a summer residence in Nepal, 
though distant above 1000 miles. 


Art. III. leones selectee Plantarum qtias in Prodromo Si/stimaiis 
universalis, ex Herbariis Parisiensibus prasertim ex Lessert ratio 
descripsit Pyr. DeCandoUe* Eclitai a Bcnj. DeLcssert. 

Academise Scientiarum Socio honario, Ac. Vol. iV. exbibcns 
Compositas. Figures of select Plants from the Herbariums of 
Pari8> and more especially that of Baron DeLessert, &c. Fol., 
pp. 52, 100 plates. Paris," 1839. 

This is the fourth volume of an elaborate scientific work, prepared at the 
expense of a wealthy amateur, and presented to the principal botanists and 
public libraries of Europe. It is a useful, elegant, and certain iiiotle of 
jBT gctin g a monument to one’s own nieinorv, iind we wish we could sec it be- 
conm^ more lashionable in this coivitry. The volumes are piihrislied from 
time to time : vol- ifi. is dated 1837, and contains figures of plants of thirty- 
one natural orders on one hundrcil plates. This volume also contains an 
index of names and synonyiiies to the engravings ini vois. i. and ii,, each of 
which volumes also contains a hundreil plates. The en^i;avings in vol, iv. arc 
entirely of Composita* ; as in the other volumes, they aix‘ in niimlicr one luin- 
dred. The descriptions occupy forty-four pages ; after which is an alpha- 
betical index to the jilates in all the four volumes. Throiigliout the whole 
work the engravings arc most beautifully executed in outline, and the de- 
scriptions concise and comprehensive. In every point of view the work is 
creditable to the artists and life press of France, and to the high intellectual 
character of her scientific men, • 


Art. IV. Instructions in Gardening^ for Ladies, By Mrs. Loudon. 

8vo, pp. 406, several w^ood-cuts. London, 1840. 

We cannot give abetter idea of the nature of this most*excc‘llent wrirK than 
by quoting the introduction, which, in every point of view, is quite charac- 
teristic of the authoress. 

" W^hen I married Mr, Loudon, it is sci.rcely [lossihle to imagine any person 
more completely ignorant than I was, of every thing rllatmg to plants and gar- 
dening; and, as may be easily imagined, I found every One about me so well 
ai^uainted with the subject, tliat I was soon heifrtily ashamed of my ignorance. 
My husband, of course, was quile as anxious to teach iric as I was to learn, and 
it IS the result of his instructions that I novir (after ten years* experience of 
their efficacy) wish to make •public, for thc^ bene^t of others. 1 do this, 
because I think books intended for professional gsA deners are seldom suit- 
able to the wants of amateurs. It is so very difficult for a person ^wbo has 
been acquainted wjth a subject all his life, to imagine the state of ignornnee 
in which a person is who knows nothing of it, that adepts oftcn«lind it impos- 
sible to communicate the knowledge they possess. ThiisJ^ thou<;^h it* may, at 
first sight, appear presumptuous in me to attepi[)t to teach an art, of which, 
for tnree fburths of my life, 1 was perfectly ignorant, it is, in fact, that very 
circumstance which <is one of my chief qualijicationsi^ for the task. Having 
been a full-growh piipiK myself, I know the wants of others in a similar situ- 
ation ; and, having never been satisfied without knowing the Reason for every 
thing I was told to do, I am able to impart these reasons to others. Thus, 
my readers will be able to judge for themselves, find to adapt their ^^ractice 
to the circumstances in which they may be placed 
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Such are the nature and purport of the present work ; and I have only to 
add, that I have spared no pains to render it as perfect as 1 could make it. 
The engravings have been made here from drawings of specimens previously 
[ircpared, and I can, therefore, vouch for their accuracy. — Bamwater^ May 
28. 1840.” 

Thd work is written in a style at once correct, clear, and adapted to the 
subject ; for wc must do its authoress the justice to say, that, besides having a 
mind capable of accpiiring whatever kind of knowledge she thinks fit to 
attempt, she is the most <*oniplete mistress of English grammar that we know 
of. That she is equally capable of writing with elegance and poetic feeling, 
anil adapting herself to infancy as well as to mature age, we have only to refer 
to A^nrs Merton, and her other works for children, and to the Mtimmi/, &c. 

That the book which lias given rise to these observations will be of singular 
use to the ladies of this country, and form an era in the history of their 
liappiness, wc are thoroughly convinced. * To derive the fullest enjoyment 
from a love of flow'crs, it is absolutely necessary to something towards 
their culture with our own hands. Labour is at the root of all enjoyment. 
The fine lijdy who has a nosegay put on her table every morning by^ber 
gardener, has not a tenth of the enjoyment from it that tj^ie lady has who has 
sown the seeds, or struck the cuttings, ami watered and shifted, or trans- 
planted, pruned, and tied up, or peirgetl dow n or thinned out, the plants, and 
at last gathered the rs herself. But w'c would have ladies of leisure do 
a great deal more tht^p this. Let them hoe, and rake, and dig, and wheel a 
barrow^ and prune and nail wall-trees, handle a springe, and work one of 
Read’s garden engines. Jly these and similar operations, they will insure 
health, w'ithout wliich tlu.r<.* can ncitlicr be good temper, nor any kind of 
enjoyment whatever, mental or corporal. 

The grand and all-pervading evil among ladies of independent fortune is 
ennui, which, everybody knows, is brought on from a want of rational and 
active iJfcupation. Now the pursuits of botany and gardening supply an 
occupation w hich is at once rational and active ; and they supply it, not only 
to the lAtly who has merely a tovc of flowers w ithout a scientific knowledge 
of botany or a taltc for the arts of design, and who may, therefore, cultivate 
ht^r flow cr.s, and [)crform her garden operations, without a greater exertion of 
mind tlian is required for a gardeiitT’s labourer^ hut to the scientific lady, 
W'liosc botanical km^w' ledge, like that of the scientific gardener, may enable her 
to raise nuiny new kinds of flowers, fruits, and culinary vegetables, by the 
diflerent jirocesses required for tliat purpose ; and to the lady of artistical taste 
in drawing, painting, and sculpture, who may direct her attention to landscape- 
gardening, and,*more especially, to •the designing of flower-gardens, and the 
introduction in thcifi o!* the various kinds of ornaments of which they are 
susceptible ; a subjee? at present sis much in its infancy as botany was before 
the time of Linna*us, • • 

Rut, say some of onr readers, What ! the^Duchess of wheeling a 

barrow, and nailing wall-trees!” — Yes, certainly, if she has nothing else 
to do, that will he an oacupatjon equally rational and active. Why not a 
duchess, as well as a plain mistress ? Suppose this duchess at work in her 
garden, ^nd that you arc not aw'arc that she has any title. Suppose her 
dressed in the simplest manner (as were the Viconitc d’Ermcnonville’s wife 
and daughter!l| in the gardens of Ermenonville), what wonclcr would there be 
then ? liadies of rank are as iimch subject to ennui, as ladies without rank j 
and every laSy, as well as every gentleman, has a portion of the day that she 
can call her own, when she may indulge in what she likes. If she^as 
not, her life is not wo^th keeping. X>id not the Earl o( Chatham, notwith- 
stat}diiig his bein^ prime ininisler at a period the mi%t imp*brtant that ever 


Onfc cause of conviction is, the great demand for the work, of which 
1 350 were sold on the day of publication. 
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occurred in the annals of this country, find time, not only to lay out his own 
grounds, but to assist Lord Littleton in laying out Hagley ? We insUt 
upon it, therefore, that what we propose is just us siiitalde and necessary for 
ladies of the highest rank, as it is for those w'ithoiit rank ; provided they 
arc equally without rational and active occupation of some other kind.^ 


Art. V. The Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the re* 
markable Trees, Seats, Gardens, S^c», in the County of Norfolk* By 
Janies Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on cop- 
per by H. Ninham. No. 1. 8vo, pp. 24, 8 plates. London, 
June, 184-0. l^. 

We have great pleasure in noticing this publication ; partly from our regard 
for the author, and partly from the genuine love which he exhibits for a sub- 
ject to which we ourselves are so much attached. To give our readers an 
what this work is intended to be, wc shall begin by quoting from the 
introduction : , * 

“ The Eastern Arboretum refers not to the vegetable wonders of the Ori- 
ental part of our globe, but to a district of our own peaceful aiul happy 
England. This district has long been in the advahcc of all others in the 
pursuits of agriculture, and wc arc anxious to sec it cx^O in the kindred sci- 
ences of arboriculture and gardening. In some parts, indeed, as the subse- 
quent pages of this work will show, it may he said already to excel even in 
those respects ; but, generally speaking, the country in this quarter is still 
susceptible of improvement, 

“ There is no county in T^ngland pos<?csscd of a greater variety of soils 
than Norfolk : it abounds in ail descriptions, from the lightest sand to the 
stillest clay, so that any thing that lives in our climate will find a*soil here 
congenial to its nature. Its capa\>ilities in this resj)eet are iguiiense. Our 
elevated waste lands are adapted to the pinc*'anil fir tribes ; our defcp loams, 
such as abound in the margin of the fen country about Uj)tell, Wisbech, ami 
no doubt in many other districts, are capable of producing gigantic specimens 
of our timber trees ; and the fens themselves are full of the sort of soil that 
our American plants delight to grow in. What would h/i thought of hedges 
of the Rhododendron poniiriim growing aroiinrl our fen dwellings about twenty 
feet high and in full flower ? Such a thing would be thought wonderful and very 
beautiful, no doubt ; yet the wonder is that we do not see it every day of our 
lives, for it is as natural for this tree to floiirish in such soil as it' is for the white 
globe turnip to grow on our well-tilled farms. (Air ivioist land, again, as 
almost every one knows, is suited to display the bemAies of the poplar and 
i^fllow tribes ; and it is much to be regreteft that some of our brooks and 
rivers are suffered to glide o^er our valleys unattended by such delightful 
ornaments as those trees invariably form in such situations. 

“ But the rich and varied •resources of oqr soil will avail us little, if the 
principle of adaptation be overlooked. Our trees*' must be planted in soils 
and situations adapted to their nature, else our labour will be comj^ratively 
profitless. This perfect arrangement is every wlierc observable in the economy 
of vegetation, as seen in nature. In the more striking outlines ^f this beauti- 
ful distribution, even the inexperienced ai*e able to trace the sjtuations and 
sotfs which certain vegetables delight to grow jn. The willow and the alder, 
fo^nstanee, are naturally associated |vith rivers and swamps ; and it is in 
such situations only where they are to be scf n in all ^.he exuberance of their 
nature. An alo'e, on Vhe other hand, is furnished with thick fleshy leaves 
which imbibe moisture frerly and expend it sparingly, and wc $nd it flouriskkig 
in a sandy desert and under a burning sun, where it Mins only at long in- 
tervals, and where the heavens are seldom darkened. In some countries, the 
geographical range of temperature, for almost all sorts of trees, is confined 
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within the compass of a few miles^ so that the whole scale of the vegetable 
creation may be traversed in tlie course of a day. In Vera Cruz, a province 
of Mexico, situated under a tropical sun, this fact is most strikingly and 
beautifully illustrated. At the base of the mountains, and near to tli J seaside, 
the most suffocating he?\t prevails, and vegetation jiroceeds as if in a hot-bed. 
In Ascending the mountains, tiers of vegetables rise above one another in 
admirable order. Nature becoming gradually less luxuriant and the flowers 
less coloured, till, passing through the zones of liquidambur, banana, Mexican 
oaks, &c., pine trees only arc to be found, and these amid everlasting snows. 
In our own country, we find the pine tree preferring the loftiest mountains of 
our land, to wiiicli it is indigenous; and one of them, indeed, P. niaritima, 
unlike the most of ligneous plants, courts the sea-shore and withstands its 
blasts. The beech, again, rises in chalky and stony grounds, and flourishes 
where other trees will not grow ; we have seen it in great beauty and per- 
fection even on the debris of rocks of a siliceous character. Such is the 
adaptation of Nature. • 

" At the same time, it is experienced by almost every one, that, if any degree 
of care b «4 taken in planting them, the most of trees, though huddled togtitner, 
as they often are, without reference to'*the soils and situations best suited to 
the various species, will, for a few years, maintain a tolerably healthy appear- 
ance, more especially if planted in a sheltered situation ; but afterwards they 
soon begin to fall awaj' : the larch becomes black and unsightly, putting forth 
a profusion of fruh« or cones, — a never-failing sign of its unhealthy state; 
the spruce fir loses its under branches ; the ash and elm cover themselves 
with moss ; and, in fact, every species, except that to which the soil and situ- 
ation arc adtiptcd, betrays some sign of its being misplaced. In this work, 
therefore, it shall be our object to point out, so far as our experience and 
observation suggest, the prop<’r soils and exp^)supcs for trees generally grown 
in England, as we are convinced that a knowledge leading to their proper 
distrilfttion will induce* many pro[)rietors to plant tracts of country which 
have been hhherto considered unfit for jprests, and be the means of heighten- 
ing tbeHieauty of plantations^and pleasure-grounds already in existence. 

“We have nJ desire to speak disparagingly of the numerous works already 
published on the subject of trees. The most of them, so far as we know, con- 
tain many useful hints on the work of planting, pruning, &c. ; but is it not 
notorious that, wi^h one or two exceptions, those authors treat the subject in 
a dull, uninteresting manner, as if a tree were the most uninviting thing in 
existence, and as if its beautiful fabric, root and branch, were to be valued 
only in proportion to the extent of flooring, or the number of chairs and 
tables it woiilcT produce ? We coftfess that such information is highly neces- 
sary to he known, lindVny arlmricultural treatise would be imperfect without 
it ; but to make thoSe dry sUitistics the sole theme in a work of this desegp- 
tion is disgusting, and accouTits perhaps for pooks of this sort being^o much 
banished from our polite reading. They seem to have forgot that there is 
poetry in trees, — that they bear nmcli of the history of our country, and that 
they arc loved and venemted l?y some men a^^ reminiscences of the past.” 

After referring to th6 Arboretum Bniannicuvi in terms gratifying to our 
feeling:!^ the author says ; — 

“ As to our own humble [X’ctcnsions on the subject, we«must allow the pre% 
sent work ttf speak for us. Out of love to the science, we have devoted an 
apprenficesjiip of ^about twenty years to practical botanical pursuits, so that 
we are without excuse if we^should not throughout be guided by gcn^*ally 
ascertained facts. • 

“ It is our intentiq^i, thenj^ to notice all the trees* of J^orfolk that are 
interesting on a(;count of their age, size, raritj', historical association, or in 
any other respact ; and, in order to make it comptete as a book of reference, 
wc shall annex Mir^ctions as to sowing, transplanting, pruning, and felling all 
our EAglish timber trees'; the whole forming a popular dictiemary of every 
.thing relating to this interesting department ot Natural History. 
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“ III order to break the monotony of a continued treatise on the same class 
of subjects, the reader will be occasionally relieved by general descriptions of 
such gentlemen’s seats as are considered worthy of particular notice ; and as 
it would be inconvenient and incompatible to treat of trees at length under 
the head ot' Scats, and vice, versa, a portion of each nmnlier will be devoted to 
the rcsjicctive sulijeets.'* 

The body of the work now commences with n chapter on “ Trees in (tene- 
ral and next follows one on the “ Trees of the (’ity*’ [of Norwich], which 
is followed by an article headed, “Proposed Public (harden in the <’ily of 
Norwich.” “ That the capital of Norfolk should have been so long w'ithout 
a public garden, cannot be attributed” Mr. Grigor informs us “ to a want of 
taste for flowers among Its inhabitants ; for so predominant is this taste, that 
Norwich Is emphatically termed the ‘ City of Gardens,* or the ‘ City in an 
Orchard “ this fact,” he adds, “ gives the surer promise that the project 
will meet with success; for it would be almost hopeless to expect that a 
cominimity not fond of- those pursuits w’oiild see any merit in an institution 
devoted to them.” After various arguments in favour of establishing a Bo- 
Tillill!H.iardon, the author makes the following observations, whicluwe quote 
as being npfiUcnhlc in* the case of tow'ds generally r — 

“ Blit, Hpiirt from a botanic garden being a scene of beaut}' and attraction 
in itself, it would stimnlatc nil our amateurs in the city to procure those orna- 
mental trees and flowers hitlicrto unknown, or not generally cultivated in (his 
quarter, so that all oiir gardens around would take their t<^'f»e from this central 
eni/toriinn of taste. It is especially to he rctgretted that so little attention is 
given in this quarter to t/ie intrc*diJetioii of the finer kiixls of hardy trees and 
shrubs. Horticulture and Floriculture have their societies, and ure tlourisb- 
ing; but any eflbrt to iutroduee new or rare trees — those magnifieeiit and 
enduring onuunents tjf nature —I lia*' not \ct tH*en made. Around Norwich 
there are consequently but few nuveUies tti interest the t>*»laiucal cultivator. 

“ i)f the beautiful and mi incrou*)^ species of the genus iBere arc 

only tbree generally met with — (.*. ppnvtata, C, ('rns^galii, and f'isyacnnthH 
with its varieties. Of the like nuuuTous and hot less beautiful genu^» of the 
JEsculua or Pavia, there is only the common JH. lUpportufankvi ; and, indeed, 
so general is this want of novelty, that one cannot Imt wonder liow’ so few of 
those fine trees, which have bbeu so long \S cultivation, have found their way 
into our gardens. A botanical collection, open to the citizens, would rcmetly 
this ; for to sec trees is far more persuasive and satisfactory than a picture or 
description of them, however elaborate. No one scarcely can walk through 
the gardens of Chiswick, Hackney, Chatswoi th, or any old arboretum, without 
resolving to add to his collection such tr^cs us he docs not already possess ; 
and it is unquestionable, that, if such a stimulus wefe ctunmenced here, it 
w'ould soon have the effect of enriching and beautifying diir country.” 

Ttlr. Q rigor next shows that such a garden “ Aould enable us to distinguish 
botanically what trees are best worthy of cultivation^ for llie sake of their 
timber;” and here he quotes from the Qaaricr/i/ Review, fciir Walter Scott’s 
story of a bad kind of oak brfng introduced, from ithc German forests, and 
propagated extensively in Hampshire and Norfolk, vAiich is known to be, like 
the same author’s story of a kind of Scotch fir imported from Canada, without 
Ibundation in fact* It is true, however, that the wood of pcduncuhita is 
generally considered preferable to that of Q. sesiliHbra as hhin-tim1>cr, which is 
the point Mr. Grigor seeks to establish. (Sec -dr/i, ttri/ , p! I iHfi.^ancf 17 1.) 

Ti^e author concludes with expressing a*hopc,in which we sincerely concur, 
“ that the time is not very distant whciticvcry town and village shall have its 
library, scientific imflitution, museum, and uublio p^iasure-garden, as was 
proposed in a hill submitted ft> the House of Commons by I^lr. Buckin^^hiMii ; 
for we believe that if ev#r mankind are to he better than ^hey arc, it will 
be through the establishment of the different branches \}f Natural History 
throughout the counti^\” * « 

We cordially recommend Mr. Grigor’s work to all our readers, but more 
espof to those resident in the eastern counties. 
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Art. VI. lUsiory and Guide for dratoing the Acanthus^ and every 
other Description of Ornamental Foliage^ by Rule ; xvhereby such 
Principles and Plans are formed that any Student may become 
his own Designer, for whatever Purpose he may require* Tlie whole 
phinned, designed, (‘ngraved, and printed by J. Page, Ornamental 
Draftsman, Atlas Press, Horseferry Hoad, Westminster. Parts I. 
and II. pp. 181^ (i wood-cuts. 9d* each. 

Wi*: most sirongl}' recommend the young gardener who anxious to be 
able to dr.iw l»y the eye, without rule and compass, to procure these little 
works, and copy the figures in them with pencil, or with a steel pen and 
ink. If u gardener could only lt>rcsce the immense advantage that it would 
he to him to he able to sketch freely, and tiius communicate his ideas quickly 
and intelligibly on the spot, he would labour mornings and evenings, for months, 
nay, for years, if necessary, to acquire so valuable a talent. Every gardener 
can draw plans by tlic hel{) of a rule and square ; but he that has cultivated 
the power of sketching objects at sight has elevated himself to a higher retr.i<:>r : 
and if to this faculty is joined a knov^ledge of grammar and style, elegant 
|ienmansliip, and good manners, he has acquired all the essentials of a gentle- 
man, and he will be respected by his employers accordingly. There arc 
many things (for oxu!r|)lc, a knowledge of the principles of horticulture or 
agriculture) which may be attained after the middle age ; but tliose which wc 
have mentioned, if ii8t actpiired in youth, cannot in general be ac(purt‘d at all. 
The time is fast approaching when every first-rate liead gardener will require 
t<» he a good landscape-gardener, and the being able to design a iiovver- 
gardeu in dvHcrent styles will he considered as nceeshiiry for such persons as to 
desigimi cucuinber frame or a mushroom shed now is. AI! that is wanting 
to bring things to this state is, that the risfug generation, who arc all bc- 
coiningucicntific botanists and horticulturists (thanks to Dr. Lindley more than 
to any other man living), shall be grown up. And why should those who 
are caf)2U)lc, as has been proved by tlx? examinations in the Horticultural 
Society's («arden^ of acquiring a high degree of scientifie botanical knowledge, 
while working all the day in the open garden, and only studying in the even- 
ings, not be able under the same ciicumstances to acquire the art of sketching 
to a high degree of perfection, and a cultivated taste in forms, lines, and 
colours ? Tiicrc A no reason why they should not, except this, that hard 
work with ganlcn tools must greatly injure the iiand for sketching j and tin’s, 
wc trust, will be borne in mind by ganleners who take apprentices, and by all 
who employ yoking men who arc unions to improve themselves. 


Art. VII. Ricautts Rustic A 7'chUcctnrej Parts 1. and 11. pbloiTg 
4to, \‘\S plates. London. 65. each Part. 

In the introduction, th« author informs us that he is “ quite conscious of 
adding hut little to what* bus Arcady been advanced on the subject of rural 
coitagei^&c. ; but he adds, “ if that little be clothed in a somewhat novel 
form,” he hopes to escape crilicistn. . 

“ The dcsi^is herein delineated exhibit no ornament ^excepting the chimney 
shafts) Wilt s^uch as* can easily be procureil by a judicious use of the wood- 
man’s axo.” From this annoijneetpent the reader will understand that alLthe 
woodwork of tiiese cottages is quite <jf a rustic character ; in shoit, even the 
umllions to the windows and the labels over them, as w^ll as the architraves 
to tJic doors, both iiisiile and out, arc of unlmrkcd poldk. * 

•Sart I. contivns a design for a peasant’s cottage, including plans, eleva- 
tions, two seclicfn.s,% persncctivc view, plans and elevations of the chimney 
shafts t9a scale of A im to*i ft. ; plans and elevations ^f windows to a larger 
scale, and a rustic chair and table to a scale of 1 in. to 1 ft. 
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Part 11. contains a design for a forester’s cottage, including plan of the 
basement and ground floor ; elevation of the entrance and garden fronts ; 
transverse and longitudinal sections ; perspective view ; plan of bay window, 
h in. to 1 ft. ; elevation of ditto, ditto ; and plans and elevations of chimney 
shafts. 

Our readers arc now put in possession of the contents of these tw'o parts, 
and the author informs us that each part may be forwarded by post, and on 
being recpiested to tlo so, he will be happy to comply pre-paid. Mr. Hicuuti's 
address is No. 47. Oreat Russell Street, bloomsbury Square, London. 

A cheaper w^ay for a gentleman in the country to get a design for an or- 
namental cottiige can hardly be devised ; and tlie working plans are all on 
such a large scale, that the buildinir may be executed under the direction of 
any country carpenter. We theremre recommend a trial of one number of 
the work at least. 

With respect to the taste of this novel feature of forming the nuillions, 
labels, architraves, and facings to stone or brick walls, of unburked trees, wc 
canno t approve of it, on account of the incongruit}* of the materials. In 
genll^l, the ornamental parts of a building are not only desi^^ned in more 
elaborate forms than* the plain parts, but they are executed in a somewhat 
better material, or at all events in one not w'orse. Thus brick buildings have, 
for the most part, stone labels and imiliions, and for a good reason : in the 
case of the imillioiis, there is the lintel to support, ibid in the case of tJie 
label, the rain to throw off’. Now the action of the rain^Uoiild soon rot both 
the rustic nuiUion and the rustic label, and while the walls would look bare 
and prematurely' decay, the lintels of the windows would l>e fulling 

in. We arc quite aware from the plans that there are stone mullions behiiul 
the rustic ones, but in criticising an object which addresses itself cliieHy to 
the eye, we must examine it, nqt as w*e know it to be, but as it seems to tie. 
The difficulty, |)erba{)s, might be gut over, by covering the whole of the ex- 
terior walls with wood having the bark on ; at all events, the novelty of this 
decoration and its rustic appearance, will recommend it to many, persons, and 
nothing can be better than for those that have time and money to try every 
thing. The only certain thing that every man attidns in tlii!#*world is experi- 
ence. We make these remarks with great regard for the autlior, whom we 
have the pleasure of personally knowing, and consider to be a beautiful 
architectural draughtsman, and a very mniable person. ^ 


Art. VIII. Illustrations of Indian Archilccthrc.*‘ By M. Kittoe. 

^Calcutta. Parts I. to VIII. Oblong 4to. ^Londort, Allen. 125. each. 

It ^ 

This work differs from Ram Raz on Indian architecture, in consisting of a 
series of examples with their details, while the other endeavours to lay down 
the rules and proportions of Hie parts comin^m to^'ail buildings whatever in 
the Indian st^le. In short, the work of Ram Ra^. may be called the five 
orders of Indian architecture, and that of M. Kittoe its Vitruvius Briflmnictis. 
The publication wKl be useful to architects, by furnishing them with data for 
buildings designed in the Indian manner, and to gardeners, by tHb hints which 
it gives for laying out flower-gardens to accompany such buiUlings*. As it 
rau.*!!; be intere.sting in India for an Englisbnv«n to build and lay out his 
garden in some of the manners comnno in his native country, so we think 
must it be to an Engli|hman who ha.s mode }iis fortqnc in India, to exhibit 
the style of the country to Which be is so much indebted, iq the scene of diis 
retirement. Independently of this, the Indian stvic, if occaciunully adopted 
even by those who havc^cver been in India, would^ proverb s6urce of novelty, 
di^ring froifi the novelty produced by tbc revival of our ancient A;yie8, in 
bdng, as Addison long ago expressed it, ** strange as well as new.” The style. 
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wc think, is particularly well adapted for street architecture ; and hence the 
dealers in Indian articles are called upon to adopt it in their shop and house 
fronts.^ The kind of European architecture which comes nearest that of 
India is the Gothic ; but the latter is inferior to the former in what may be 
called constructive decoration ; that is, in ornaments which consist of lines 
and fprms arising out of tthc arches to the openings,' the bases and capitals of 
the columns, the cornices, the roofs, and all the different kinds of buttresses, 
tox^ers, domes, pinnacles, and finials. With regard to Indian flower-gardens, 
the work before us contains six ideas for capital designs. These ideas are 
taken from the panels of para[)cts, as, in the Elizabethan and Moorish styles, 
they are taken from the compartments of ceilings. Architecture is one of 
those arts, the study of which, next to painting and sculpture, has the greatest 
tendency to call forth and improve the feeling or faculty of taste; and we are 
therefore particularly anxious that some attention should be paid to it by 
gardeners, and cspcciallv by such of them as have any pretensions to skill in 
laying out grounds. \Ve wish that we could see published a collection of 
specimens calculated to show the general effect and the details of all the prin- 
cij)al styles of architecture that have been adopted in the world, and carr?*''' 
to any degfee of perfection ; distinguishing in each the military, ecclesiastic, 
urban, and villa styles ; ami in styles that have been loifg cultivated, such as 
the Gothic, the different eras. Such a work at a moderate price, at the 
present time, would d(^ more towards improving the public taste than almost 
any other that couI(] be produced. 

( om/cwAv. Vignette, a mausoleum in the suburbs of Benares, of the date 
of Shah Jehan. — The remains of the Palace of Forty Pillars, of the sUlc of 
architecture of the reign of the Emperor Ackber. This building is of stone, 
brick, and plaster, with the dome eoverctl w ith enamelled tiles of vartoun 
colours ; a good hint for covering domes in this country , w here cement is used 
as u substitute for lead. — Kuiti of a Mahonfedan mostpie in the citadel of 
Jounpiif,. Its ornaments and details are highly sculptured, and there is a de- 
tached pillar in the foreground of a liighly oVnamental character, admirably 
adapted for a.’i object in a ple«>iire-groui*d where the st} le of the house was 
Hindoo.— Huinecj mausoleum on tlic high road to Lucknow, commonly known 
by the name of Barahdurri, implying a palace or place of pleasure. Why such 
a building comes to he used as^n mausoleum is stated in the following 
extract. “ It was a custom with the Mahomedan princes and persons of rank 
and wealth, to lay *0111 superb gardens, w'hicli w ere usually surrounded with 
higli parapeted walls ami turrets, with a grand entrance thereto on one of 
the faces ; and in tlic centre of such cnclobures they used to construct an 
edifice, more Of less magnificent, according to their tastes and resources, 
which during their ly'etiiyo were used as harahdurris, or places of pleasure ; and 
at their death they wtg*c buried therein, the building then becoming converted 
into their iiiausolcuiii and th^it of their iluiiilies, the gardens were no long^ 
resorted to as places of pleasure, hut were assigned to one or more caHims or 
priests, w'ho maintained themselves and the tombs chiefly by the sale of the 
fruits and other produce of the gardens ; for larger buildings, however, grants 
of land were nuulc in cxijess the foregoing, the revenue of which w'as in- 
tended to be applied to such purposes : this custom is still prevalent, and 
such, th^eforc, is the origin of the term * harahilurri,’ or palace, being applied 
to inonumcnml structures.” — Gate and citadel of Ferdz Shah, near the 
modern fity 01 Delhi, built by the Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan. A good hint 
for an entriuice-iodge to a villa in the Indian style. — The mosque Jumai 
Musjid. ** The most striking feature in this wonderful edifice is the immdhsc 
arch in the centre of the facade ; it Ml near 100 ft. to it| ajiex, consists of a 
series of arches one wiAhiii thc»othcr, receding \jke a*tair.”» The details of 
thi^ building and •some low' buildings which surround it, afford excellent hints 
fo? •composing ft Muidoo village adapted to the climate of England. The 
same ma\» he saiS oT the next subject. — Sarai and hM^ge, near ^ the town of 
Musanuggur. — Old Sarat at llimiiiutimggur, near the city of Agra and the 
Secundre. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices* 

Xfjv or concentrated Afanures, — The remarks by the lion, and, Rev. 
W. Herbert are excellent. I tried some experiments last year on the effects 
produced by different composts on the vine cultivated in pots. I took eight 
black Hamburg vines, and after shaking the mould they had previously grown in 
completely from the balls, I planted two in each of the composts below. There 
wjis no perceptible difference in the size or strciigtli of the vine.s before plant- 
ing, The first two were planted in ecpial parts 4>f loam and perfectly tie- 
composed stable dung ; the second in ec|ual parts of loam and bone dust ; 
the third, in two thirds by weight of loam and one third of dressings from the 
clothiers, called here flocks ; and the fourth were planted in 51^ parts ot loam, 
as above, and wood ashes 20 parts, lime 10 parts, soot 10 parts, and salt 
10 pans. Their rate \>f growth was, 1st, those in loam and dung, which 
beat considerably any of the others in size of leaf, strength of stem, and ra- 
pi"d!t\' of growth ; 2dly, those in .‘k compost, viz. loam a.ul flocks ; 
3dly, those in loanr and bone dust ; and lastly, those in loam, wood ashes, 
soot, &c. The latter grew very bailly, and iiuuie scarcely any root, though 
under exactly the same management. I regret 1 iljtl not put any iii pure 
loam, to see whether there is any actual benefit to be derive<l from using 
muriates and carbonates. Flocks are certainly a powt rKil manure, iiml, intie- 
pcndeiitly of kee{>ing the earth porous and open, they retain their fertilising 
properties a long time. Pcrhaf>s some of your valtiahle corres|x>iKlents liuve 
parried this subject farther tluin 1 have done, or can tiirovv mlditional light on 
It. I will resume the experiments on' a larger .scale directly, and uc(|naint 
Von with the results next spring. — Jv/tn Spenctr. Jivu*ood GardenSy Jttne 4. 
1810. " ^ 

Preservation of U’ood, — At a recent sitting of the Academy, M. Boucherie 
presented a memoir ** On the i^reso^nation ofj Timber, by a M/ thod peculiar 
to himself.” That method consists in introducing pyr<»lignhe of iron h\ ab- 
sorption into the tissue of the wood, immediately after the n\ll of the tree, or 
even wliile it is yet standing. This sim^de operation is said to be remark- 
ably efhcacion.s : 1st, in protecting the tree against rot, dry or humid ; 
2dly, in increasing its hardiness ; 3(lly, in developing and* preserving its flexi- 
bility and elasticity; 4thly, in preventing the cracks which result from 
variations of tiic atmosphere when brought into use ; 5thly, in reducing its 
inflamriiablc and combustible cluiracters ; and Othiy, in giving it colours and 
odours at once varied and cmhiriiig. ^lI Boucherie laid Inifore the Academy 
several specimens prepared by this method, the cxaiipilation of which was 
llgfcrred to a committee. {Aihenwum^ May IG, 

Tfictinost remarkable part <if tins process is, the impregnation of the tree 
with the preserving sub-stance while it is yet in a growing state. From the 
Report in Le Temi^s of May 7., which a corrcsponclcnt has kindly sent us, 
it appears that the liquid is absorbed by the vital aljtion of the tree while yet 
growing, or when newly cut down. Whether any thing fit to be introduced 
into general practice will be the result of these ingenious cxpcriincri{%, it is at 
present difficult to^say. — Cond, 
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Fuscjul, March 15^ 1840. — I am glad to find by yoiiV letter of the 21st of 
January^ that the acc&unt of my tea plantation in the mountains of ilfts island 
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(see 113.) proved acceptable to you ; and I have requested jour; friend 
l)r. Lippold to see a plant of the Oejlon cinnamon in garden in town, 
with a full croji of berries or acorns, which promises equal future advantages 
to this island, through its cultivation in the low lands, as the tea does in the 
mountains, and Dr. Lippold has taken a small branch with berries on it to 
forward it to you. 

1 nave had this plant about eleven years, but all my endeavours to propa- 
gate it by layers or cuttings f)roved abortive, and though it often gave flowers. 
It never perfected its seed till last year, from which I succeeded in rearing 
fourteen young plants ; and from the beautiful condition of the plant and 
berries this year, I have every reason to hope that none of them will fail to 
germinate, so that I have now little doubt that I. shall succeed in forming a 
plantation of this valuable spice in this island. 

I feel much obliged for your infonnation and suggestions regarding the 
manipulation of tea, and tliey entirely quadrate with my own ideas on the 
subject. The whole theory of preparing the leaves for tea is merely to de- 
stroy the herbaceous taste; and the leaves arc perfect, when, like hay, they 
emit an agreeable odour ; hut 1 confess that to roll them up for package, in 
the way they are sent from China, so fai; as I liavc been able to accomplish it, 
is so tedious and expensive, that I despair of ever getting a profitable return 
from my plantation through that means ; hut 1 cannot fail to agree w*ith 3-011, 
or resist the conclusioy from the man}- experiments which 1 have made, that 
much useless labour is spent in the inanipulution of tea, especiiilly in rolling 
u)) the large green leaves, wliieh, on examination, show that each leaf is 
rolled and folded b}- the hands separately. Your suggestion, therefore, of 
coimiressing the leaves into cakes or forms, seems to be a most feasible me- 
thod of preparing them for package and preservation against humidity, the 
two great objects to be provided for; and might, 1 conceive, be •flectually 
accomplished by a hydraulic press. Your sr^gestion, I think, therefore, may 
prove of' the utmost advantage to the Indian government or Assam specu- 
lators. Tor if 1 cannot succeed in rolling up the leaves w ith tlie dense popu- 
lation of thev mountains, whjch admits of my employing young women at 
about and boys aiul girls at about sterling per day, in that occupa- 
tion, how will ft be possible in Assam to succeed, or compete with the 
overplus population and cheap lala^ur of China. , 

f ■uinprcssion w-ouhl have a great advantage over rolling up the leaves, as it 
would take place when the leaves arc perfectly dry, whereas the latter can 
never be eflectcxl except wlicn the leaf is in a moist state; hence the neces- 
sity of roasting and rc-roasting them in copper pans of a conical shape before 
embarkation, tq prevent mustiness, w Inch, from the acid of the tea acting on 
the copper, causes the astringciicy in all the teas sent to Europe. I have 
one of these pans, w|iiAi w-as brought from C'hina, and others in iron, made 
in imitation thereof, and beau|ifuliy executed and plated inside, by Mr. IJaie^ 
son of Liverpool. 8till the troidile of rolling up any other than the small 
voting leaves, which esm be eflected on a sort of basket work tablet (of which 
\ have one of tliose used in China, made of the bamboo cane), seems to me 
to be impossible to accj^mpliah without great expense. If, however, the 
tea leaves compressed into shajics could be brought into vogue, 1 could pre- 
pare imiTfbnHe qiiantiti^ s at this island, and uflbrd to sell the ten much cheaper 
than that brou^t from Chind; while it would possess thef double advantage- 
over th^ practice of rolling up the leaves, of being both more wholesome and 
better caicuiated for package and preservation. For as to the plants, it is 
impossible they can succeed* anywhere better than they do in the moun- 
tains of Madeira ; and where the O'lea fragrans, the flower of which is used 
to scent the teas, the hkick in siarticiilar, grows^with^a luxuriance quite in- 
comprehensible to those who have seen it grow elsewhere, forming a small 
pl&ftt for the flbw(jj-hcd in the low lands of thfs island, and growing up 
almost to a tree *in the mountains. I have reason tb believe, also, that the 
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tea plants grow here to a greater height and with greater luxuriance than they 
generally do in China. — Henry Veitcfi, 


Art. hi. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

T^HE Horticultural Fete at Chminck\Jniw 13. — There are few public exhibi- 
tions in the neighbourhood of the metropolis tliat give such universal |)leusure 
as these fetes ; and the increasing number of visiters, as well as the rarit\ of 
the plants exhibited, fully prove that the love for horticultural science is spread 
among all classes. Saturday’s show was one of the best we ever witnessed, 
and the rarity of the kinds, and the fine specimen plants of the Orchitlacea*, w ere, 
we believe, never before equalled at any show, either in London or elsewhere. 
Among the more remarkable w^as a very large specimen of Acrides odorata 
7yO(/., covered with pendulous racemes of deliciously scented white Howers; this 
plant is a native of China, and when in flower is commonly hung uj) in baskets 
iiTthe living-rooms of the Chinese, for the sake of its odour. Saccolahium 
guttatum Lindt,, and S. praemdrsuirf Lindt., both very beautiful plants with 
long crowded racemes of lilac flowers ; a new' species of Coryaiithes, with 
curiously spotted flowers; Burlington/// Candida Lindt., with delicate white 
blossoms ; brassias, gongorus, and peristerias, of sevei^l species, were e(|uallv 
deserving of notice. A fine plant of Cycnoches Loddi^vS/V Liiidl. was in full 
beauty, and perhaps, for form, one of the most remarkable of the ordiT. 
If the flower is inverted, the cohiiiin will be fouiul to bear a considerable 
resemblance to the arched neck of a swan, whence its generic name. Oiici- 
dium Lindl., with fine purple and green spotted flowers, is, perhaps, 

pride of the order; and Vqnda teres Lindt., with its beautiful purplish 
pink flowers, scarcely less beautiful, were in finer flower than we have ever 
seen them before, ft is almost useless to attempt describing this 'extraor- 
dinary order of plants, which alike surprise us by the beauty f/f^somc, and the 
grotesque appearance of others ; and we can obly exclaim w ith Milton, 

“ These are thy glorious works. Parent of good.” 

The pelargoniums were much finer than usual ; those from Messrs. Cock and 
Catcleugh were astonishing, from the beauty and large si«c of the plants, as 
well as from the immense masses of flowers the> produced. Mr. Poster \s 
seedlings were also remarkable. The calceolarias it is almost needless to 
mention, as they were much the same kinds as those exhil^ited at the last 
show. Pentl&nd//x ininiuta, a rare and \)eautifui hulbous plant with scarlet 
tubules, was splendidly in flower. Tlie various species ‘ of ixoras w*erc, as 
litual, among the most show'y plants exhibitc^l. Two or three species of 
(iompholohiuni, trained over wires, were in very fine flower. A new legumi- 
nous plant fipom Swan River, with spikes of purtflish fleyvers, said to have been 
introduced by Captain Mangles, was very haiuisoine, aiul quite distinct from 
anything we have yet received* from tliat nurt«^jf th^ world. Tlic collections 
of cut roses were much more extensive than usual, and the competition very 
great. Rondelet/a odorSlta, wdUi finely scented orange scarlet flowefS, was in 
a state of high perfection. A very^large plant of Steplianotis follieularis, from 
Mrs. Lawrence, was particularly fine. It is a new cliiylier, A^ith Qne dark 
green coriaceous leaves, and ver^ odoriferous white flowers < the plant 
cxhVnted, we Vielieve, is the largest in the Country, and we hope to see it obtain 
the attention it mcrjts. The above-iiu^tioned plants were among the most 
remarkable ; but» on th^ whe^, though the number rare plants was much 
greater than^at the last show, yet, from the want of those fine masses of colour 
produced by the white aWeas and scarlet cpipliyllums^ it ‘was not ne&i^iy 
BO striking. The company present included inunjj; of the nobility, and, it is 
ascertained^, exceeded* 1 1,000 persons.-—*. IV, A, M, London^ June 1^. 1840. 
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7V/r South London Horticultural Sorieh/s Show took [)lace June 16. in the 
Surrey Zoolourical (iardciis, and we were not a little pleased to see the gra- 
dual improvement that is going on in the Society. The pelargoniums from 
Mr. Catcleiigh were, if f)()^^il)le, more heantiliil and numerous than they were 
at the < lliiswick show. Among the more remarkable were, a new seedling, not 
yet naiped, decidedly the richest in colour hitherto raised ; S\lph, Grand Duke, 
Gauntlet, Prima Donna, &c. The other plants worthy of notice were, fine 
specimens ol C’li^matis Siebdldt/V, Nephrodium fulvum, ThnnbergzV? grandifiora, 
Terbcna JMchudrcSy and its varieti<‘s, alstnemerias, &c. The cut roses were 
very numerous, and the competition severe. The whole w^re well arranged 
under .sfiacious tents, and the eom])any was large and apparently well pleased. 

— ir. A. M, Jtuir 17. iHlo. 

Afr, llrad's Ihfdrnulir Alarhiucs. — The gardening world are greatly iii- 
ilebtotl to Mr. Head, for his various inventions for throwing water on 
plants. Had he never proiiuced an\ thing more than his syringe, which has 
now' been upwards td* twenty years before the public, his services would not 
have been furirolten ; hut he has gone on in a course of improvement, and 
one of bis latest invent ioiis, anti that which 
he says is lujf masterpiece, is a barrow -engine, 
winch lie thus describes : — 

“ /Vg. l.>. is an oval copper vessel, contain- 
ing gallons, partieular^v adapted ftir large 
conservatories and forcing-lumses of all de- 
scriptions. It wnll pa.,s through a doorway 
"A It. wide : its power is etjual to any Imrrow- 
eiigine, and it is atimirahly well ailapted for a 
local fire-engine. It is so portable tliat it 
can be carried up or tlown .stairs In two men ; 
and it may be Kept in a ball, tm a staircase, 
or even iiyi betlebamber. Tin* valves being of 
solid metal, the machine cannot get out of 
repair, and it i^^,conse(]uc^tly rej^dy^ to act»in 
an instant.*’ — J, Jl. 

()pcni)}*f l*uh/ir^ Gftrdru,s and AIuMums to nil the Public, — The Tiiwn 
( ouncil ol' Li\er])ool has purchase^ the ritfbt fi;om the proprietors of the 
llittanic Garden, of throwing it upi'ii on Sundays, and one other day in every 
week, to all the population. We sincerely hope this example will soon be 
folhnved in all other places where there are Botanic or Zoological Gardens. 
We should wish to see this done without delay in the case of the Zoological 
(tardens in the Kygeiit’s Park ami Surrey, and also in the case of the Chelsea 
Botanic (iartlen and the llortieultural Ciarden at Chisw’ick. If the whole 
of the metropolis lUKrthe immediate .siilnirhs were put under the general nia- 
iiagement of a municipal countVjl or go^cr^ment, it would he the diit\ of that-, 
body io purehase certain rights from the proprietsnrs of imiseums, gardcni\ &c., 
oil behalf of the public ;^and to form other places of recreation and aiimse- 
ment, such as ganlens, parks, &c., at the expense of their government, and 
for the benefit of all the po^liilatien ; and this more particularly on Sundays, 
when all who labour hard during the week genewilly take some recfeation. 
We do nciP see why a rate should not he raised for mniiitaining a gaeden, as 
well as for maintaining a piililic School. Both are but ditlererit inodes off sup- 
plving educatiol^ ; anj, next to the school, we are convinced that the study 
of nature,* an4 more particularly of plants and animals, has most effect in 
exciting the thinking faetiUies, avd hiifnunishig both the heart and the luindj 

Nothing could have addcvl to the satisfaction that wc experienced on no- 
ticing the intentions of irfic proj^iielors of the Lnerpejal Bofianic Gardens, 
excejit a motion made in parliament jiy Mr. Hiiine, to the effect that he 
intcfilSs to move an address to Her Majesty, to direct ‘hie Trustees of the Bri- 
ti.sh Miisciiiii and ttu; ^atioi^il Gallery to permit those two establishments to 
be open tit the public from 1 o’clock to 4 o’clock on Sundays. The poblic 
IHIO. Jui.v. II B 
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are under an everlasting debt to Mr. Ilumc for the exertions whieh he is con- 
tinuuily making in their favour; and if he could once get ilu* principle recog* 
iiised» of the usefulness of admitting the public to all kinds ol 4‘\hihittons at 
proper hours on Sundays, he woultl, in our opinion, do the greatest gocxl, 
next to that of establishing a system of natitiiiai edncatitni in the manner ot 
some of the Continental systems, by which if uonld be imf) 0 >sible ji)r any 
person to grow up in this country without being eilncatcd nunc or less in 
every branch of useful knowledge. *Of some stu h si^tem Mr. Ilnine has btxai 
for many years an advocate. We most sinctTol\ hope that Mr. linnie's atl- 
dress may be attended with the desired re'.nit ; and that the tpieen's advisers 
w’ill show that they are not without sjkinpatliy for the great mass of their 
fellow-creatures. — Com/. 

SCOTLAND. 

Queen Jifarys 7We. — This memorable tree, which has hnived the l)last of 
centuries, yielded to the fury of the gale on Monday last. It stood at the 
east end of tlie village of Dndtling.stone, aiul nearly (»pposite Lord AluTcorn’s 
nark. It was, perhaps, one of the oldest tliorn trees in Scotland, and of the 
largest dimensions. Its exact inea>iirenient we do not at present recollect, 

t,; 



but we know that two men embracing its trunk at opposite sides could not 
make their hands meet. It was cominuiily called Queen IVIary’s X*:e, though, 
it is probable, was planted before her' reign. It formerly stood within a 

E ark, hut on widening the carriage road about ten or twelve years ago, it was 
rought outside ; and then it seemed on its la.st legs, several fiM.sures ap|)euring 
in the trunk, through which the elements of air and w ater were fust eonsutnitig 
tne venerable tree. The road triistc^js had these fissures filled up with stone 
and lime, and^ had it otherwise protected ; but the violence of the gale on 
Monday pulled it up by llie roots, laying ft along,^a .shattered and wipicrcd 
trunk ; and thus ano^er of the memorials of tlie unfqrtunate Mui^. has 
perished in the vicinify of her Ilolyrood. (Times, June, UMO, from an Aber- 
deen paper.) ^ The* thorn tree above mentioned 'was measured by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder in 1818, and again to I83G by Mr. Barnet, then curator of the 
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Caledonian Horticultural Society’s garden, for the ArhoreUm Britanmeum. Its 
dimensions were : girt at 3 ft. above the ground 9 ft, ; at the ground 12 ft. ; 
licight 4*1 ft. ; diainett.T of the space covered by the branches 44 fl Why it 
is called Uiieen Mary’s tree, we do not know. The tree in the neighbourhood 
of Kdinbiirgh called Queen Mary’s Thorn (sec /S’". 46.) stands in a garden on 
the o|n>osite side of the tfAvn, and, though it is knowii to be nearly 300 years 
ohl, is still healthy and vigorous, as our engraving indicar . s. It is a w’ceping 
variety, and is the t ratre'gus t>xyaeHntha p^Kltila reginae of the Fulham 
Nursery, and other coltectioiis. — Com/. 

IRELAND. 

Jit'/jast liotnuival Sorivtu. — The Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
May 16., when reports were rend from the secretary and the curator. The 
recoiiiniendation of' the former Committee, unanimously aj)proved of by the 
(reneral Meeting, for the erection of a range of glass in the garden, had been 
followed by the appointment of a Sub-f’oinmiltee, whose report on the prac- 
ticability of tiu? object, and the means for accomplishing it, was received on 
the 5f9th of May last. The (ieneral Committee, after having duly considered 
the report, i?\pressed a favourable opinion, of tlie feasibility of the work, and 
turned their attention to procuring information on the i/7ost improved mode 
of constructing, heatin", ami ventilating the projeetetl houses. The informa- 
tion obtaiiiCil was suhm^tre»i, in the form of a report, to a special General 
Meeting; a tlesign of the intended range of glaiss was furnisheii by f’harles 
Laiiuni, anti ad estimate l.»v Messrs. Turner ami Walker, of Dublin. 

The General Meetins:, on the 21th tif August, wais pleasetl to adopt the report 
anti the design, ami muhoristal the Committee to carry into effect such por- 
titm as was w ithin the means of the Socict}-, The (ominittee, accordingly, 
prociiretl, from Messrs. Turner and Walker, an estimate for the erection oL 
two litnises, nieasnring (io by 2(1 feet, which wa.-* as iiuicli of the range as came^ 
within tj^'ir means. Nlr. Lanyon having pronounced the same reasonable, the 
Coiimiirtee contractetl for the work, ’i'he contract, whicli was read to the 
meeting, stipulated for the erectjpn and completion of the work, in accordance 
with Mr. f.an\on’s design, and in such a manner as would give entire satis- 
faction to the SoeItJty, for the sum of 1,406/. The (Committee had hitherto 
been able to fulfil their engagement ^ith the contr;ietor, in a satisfactory man- 
ner ; but they thought it right to state, that, in doing so, they were indebted 
to the liberality of staine individuals of their body, in making advances beyond 
their usual eontrihutions, whicli arc to be provKled for hereafter. The report 
went on to state, that, out of a pro[)rietarv of 370 shareholders, anil 
subscribers, only ^>.’3, or under one seventh, as yet contributed to the building 
of the green-houses, ^ Committee, in their former report, might appear 
to have been over-sangpine ; but, when the above circumstance w as considered, 
ami the unl'oreseen state ol’ ihv^ money market during the period mentioned- 
taken into account, they eonceivcil they inight«»be excused for entertaining 
hopes wliich a. inoderate^legree of cooperation, on the part of the members, 
would have realised in a very short period. The w etness of the past season 
bad protracted the coinp^tioii «of the works at the time specified ; but the 
Committee had satisfaction in reporting that one house was now ready for the 
reception W plants, and the other in rapid progress. Though their plan was 
different from that of any other in the empire [We should be greatly obliged 
to Mr. Lanyon*for 8<ync account of it], persons of experience considered that 
the houses wese, in every respect, calculated to answer their intended purpose; 
possessing also a high degree* of drchitcctural beauty, w'hite the gen^iral 
utility of the plant-house had in no degree been sacrificed^. The Committee 
hope* that their excriions^in trainjng up native youths, oj' respectable parents, 
to a branch of industry so little cultivated, will ulflniatcly be duly appreciated 
by fflfe nobility anrt gmitleinen of the Province, whomit more immediately con- 
cerns than the inafiufactunnjj and mercantile classes, by whom the burthen of 
the cstablUliment has been hitherto almost exclusively borne. The'Committee 
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* advantage of procuring the attendance, in the evenings, of a respect- 

able person, to improve the grammntical tHluciUion of the boys ; wml the 
benefit of establishing a school in the noighbourhootl of the gtirden (a loutlity 
where it is much wanted). They referred to the laudabic example of the 
public gardens in Scotland, where* the education of the youths dtHJ# not c ease 
on their becoming apprentices. With respect to e<peiufiture, the Ck>miniitee 
state that that part under the control of tlie curator has not exceeded tlie 
expense of former ycare, though the garden is in ii nnich hijiher state of kee|>- 
ing. KxtRi-exjiense has, of course, been incurred, in consc<|tieiice of ibe con- 
tract, in forming the grounds and lawn in front of the l>uililings, in repairing 
walks injured by carting materials, in drainiu;; and trenching the lawn in 
front of the curator’s house, i.i drain-tiling waiks, iSn*. ; but. when the 
greater part of these works is coiisidt rcil to be iXTiininent, and when the cost 
is compared with that of otlier estabiishinents, the Coininittee express their 
opinion, that n)tich credit is due to the curator for economy and anxious 
exertion to meet the .wishes of hi.*> einplovers. As a proof of the increasing 
popularity of the garden, the report stateti, that the number of visiters had 
vastly exceeded even last \ ear’s ; while the li'^t of shareholders and annual 
subscrit>ers had alsy been augn}euti*«l. * 

The curator's annual report stated that, uinorig other operations in the 
^rden, since the la^t annual meeting, the groutid in front of the new buildings 
had been levelle«l and prejiaretl, to correspond with the p.irk at the i»ead t»f 
which the houses stainl, so as to give the best thu sirnatiou admitted of. 

The line ot the furnicT cro^s-\valk had been altered, ami l<»weretl at the west 
end, 80 as to give sufTicient elevation to the base of the (niiiding on that side. 

C onsidcrable additions bad been made to the rockwork round the middle 
pond, now* considcreil the most inleresting spot in the garden ; and many 
strangers have |)ronounced this piece of riu'kwork the most natural thc\ have 
seen. Aliout 3<M) species of {>larits have been added to the British eolloction, 
now containing nearly ‘jdu. The nuturul arrangement has also W;en eon- 
siderahly increased. The ground which was b»rnierly occupied as a mjrsery 
has now* been con \ert<'d into u ^d^de^ for i uit and cnlinarf vegt^lables. It 
contains three fc»urths of an acre, and will, eon.se(|nciUi;c atlbril good scope 
for rearing vegetables (»f the most a(>pr<>ved sorts, and narih Iruil, besides 
affording the apprentices airopportunity af aetjuiring u thorotigh knowlciigi- of 
horticulture and botany, as well as tlie cultivation of plants. At present, there 
are four highly respectable and well-comlucted lads in the garden, who, it is 
expected, will soon be extremely useful to tlie curator, who suggests that 
they should be supplied with a collection of books similar to those used in 
other botanical establishments. The exotic urhorctum, formed two years since, 
is in a state of perfect h^lth, and many of the plants* Howcring heautifully. 
^The curator had visitexJ Dublin, Cilusgow, and Edintiurgh, amt added eonsi- 
'^lerably to the collections, from public and private botanical institutions in 
these places, with which the most friendly intercourse siihsisis. It is con- 
sidered, that by these additions, and the niiinerons ^lonatioiis receiving, the 
Belfast Botanic Oarden fiids^fair to hold a pi^fee with most other collections in 
the kingdom. During the past year, the nAmber«of visiters, including those 
present at the midsummer fete, amounted nearly to .'iOjOfH), among: whom were 
strangers of distinction, from various parts of the w orld. 

Mr. J, Montgomery stated, as evidence of tlie increasing popularity of the 
garden, that, from 29th April, 1839, till the 29ih Feb. a peripd of little 
”*2*^ *han ten months, the visiters amoi^ntcd to 29,578. • 

wr. Kobert I’atterson made a suggestion, fdr the consideration of the Com- 
n^ee, that res[>crtable tradesmen, ^ith their wives and families, should be 
a^itted into ftie garden, on one evening in the weelf, for two or three months 
of the summer, on tbe^rccominendation of a subscriber, •and on paymbnt of 
;^h trifling sum for admission as should be within their lyeuys. It was deeded, 
however, that this meeting had no power to presssa rule on the subject, as one 
of the luiidamental rules of the Society would be infringed by it, (Norihem 
May 19. 1840.) j \ 
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Art. IV. Botanical Garden (A>to). 

C!OPY of the Report made to the Committee appointed by the Lords of 
the Treasury in January, 1838, to enquire into the Management, &c., of the 
Royal Gakoens, by Dr. hindtey. Professor of Botany, w iio, at the request 
of rtie Committee, made an actual Survey of the BotaxNical Garden at 
AVfr, in conjunction with Messrs. Paxton and WiUon, two practical Gar- 
deners, in the Month of February, 1838. Printed by Orde- of the House 
of ('ominons in May, 1840. 

This garden is situated on the south side of Kc\n Green, bounded partly 
by the walls of the royal forcing an<l kitchen garden, and partly by what is 
called the pleasure-ground of Kew Palace. It is reported in the official 
returns to occupy lo acres, of which a part is arboretum, and the remainder 
filled by stoves and green-liouscs, borders of herbaceous plants, spaces left for 
the arrangement of green-house plants in the t»pen air in summer, offices, 
yards, &c. 

The arboretum contains many very fine specimens of hardy exotic trees 
and shrubs r but the collection is not ver^v extensive, and the plants are too 
much crowded ; they are mostly inurkeil with labels, numbered, and referring 
to a private catalogue in the ganleii. 

The collection of he|l)aeeons plants appeared to fie inconsiderable. A 
certain nuinher were marked with their names written on painted sticks ; 
others were uimameir f no systematical arrangement was observahlt?, with the 
exception of grasses, of wliich there is an extensive collection named. 

The stoves and grecn-lunises have hetii Imilt, with two exceptions, in the 
neighbourhood of each other, in an irregular manner, and, apparently, from 
time to time, as occasion arose for siiteessive additions. Some of them are 
old, but in general they arc in pretty good repi^r. They may be described as 
follows 

i. A palm stove, fiO ft. long, containing, among other things, sonic fine 
ohl palwi trees | hinted in the ground. • 

'‘J, A stove, ft. long, filled w ith a miscellaneous collection of stove 
plants. 

3. A stove, fiO ft. long, with tv®o .small tanks for water ^ilants, occupied 
by a miscellaneous assemblage <if .stove plants. 

4. A .small spaif green-house, 4() ft. long, w ith a miscellaneous collection 
of small New* Uuiland and I’ape plants. 

6. A dry stove, 40 ft. long, in two compartments, filled with succulent 

plants, • • 

0. A grcen-hon.n', ft. long, chiefly fdled with fine specimens of Cape of 
(vood Hope and New Holland plant. , among which are some noble baiiksias. 

7. A tioiihle propagating j4t and hospital, .35 ft. long, with cuttings undei*" 
bell-glasses and sick plants in one division ; f^rns, orchidaceous planfs, and 
some other valuable .sfiecimens in the other. 

8. A green-house, 30,ft. long, containing .small Cape of Good Hope 
and New llollaiul plant*. • 

9. Botany Bay*^ hou.se, 1 10 ft. long, crowded with magnificent spe- 
cimens of N(;w' Iloliatid and;other plants, e.speciallj' the former. 

10. An 0^1 stove, reportcti to he the first house erected in the garden, 

1 10 ft.^ong, in thr^e divisions ; one containing noble specimens of succulent 
and other |flants ; the second, a stately Zaniia pungens, palms, &c. ; and the 
third, a miscellaneous set of green-house plants, together with a few forfed 
flowers for nosegays. • • 

Many of tho.se fjouses havc.br*ick pits attached to th^m on outside, and 
thera is a damp f)it for raising seeillings in. All t!w: houses^ are heated by 
separate fires, and eftat inconvenience appears to resylt from the soot pro- 
duced by%o many cTiinineys? • • 

The first thing to remark upon the specimens in the houses just described 
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is, that they are excessively crowded, and some of them are out of condition 
from this circumstance.^ In general, however, the plants, especially those 
from New Holland, are in excellent health, clean, and well attended to ; the 
general appearance of the collections was, moreover, very creditable. The 
second subject of observation is, that a great many plants have been newly 
labelled, with their names written on painted sticks, especially in the houses 
Nos. 2. 5, and ID., but that the principal part of the collection is otherwise 
unnamed. There is, moreover, a very considerable cpiantity of small young 
plants in pots, many of which would be valuable for distribution. 

In the pleasure-ground is a fine old orangery, 1 30 ft. long, easily located by 
the fires. It is filled with orange trees, aruiicurias, New Holland and other 
plants, many of which are of grejit size. 

In another part of the pleasure-ground, adjoining the arboretum, there has 
been recently erected an architectural green-house, H2 ft. long, ft. wide, 
and 28 ft. high ; it is unoccupied, a heating appai atus warmed by twelve fires, 
buried in the vaults of the luiitding, having l)een only just completed. 

There is also in the garden a clerk’s office for the transaction of business, 
and stabling for the horses employed in this establishiuent, and^that of the 
forcing and kitchen garden mijoiiiing.^ * 

The director-general has a house near the garden, and a small tlwelling is 
provided for one of the foremen. 

So far as the mere cultivation of this place is a subject of observatimi, it is 
due to those who have charges of it to say that it does tlu^n credit, considering 
the crowded state of the houses, and the inadequate' funds allowed for its 
support. 

It is impossible to speak of the general management in similar terms. It 
has always been maintained as the great botanical ganien of this country, and, 
whether as a private or as n public establishment, it \\as the duty of the 
officer intrusted with its admiifistration to render it effective to the extent of 
his means as a botanical gartlen, that is, as a garden of sciencti and instruction ; 
yet no kind of arrangement ( one of the first features in a botanical garden ) has 
been observed ; no attempt bus made, till lately, to namtf the multitudes 
of rare plants it coinprehciuls, and thus to render it a pluc^^ of public utility ; 
no communication is rnaint^iincd with the Colonies, nor any other thing done, 
so far as can be discovered, to fulfil thes objects of its institution, except to 
raise the seeds which government collectors and other persons have profusely 
contributed, and then to take care of the ])lunts. * 

It is admitted that there is no classification (observed in the garden. 

What names are to be foun<( in the garden have been furiiislied by Mr. 
Smith, the foreman, and the director ck>es not hold hirnseU’ answerable for 
them. This was most particularly enquired into, and must distinctly avowed ; 
so that by far the most difficult part of the duty of 4he principal officer, a 
nluty on the perfect execution of which the credit and utility of the garden 
essentially depends ; a duty >#hieh can only be executed properly by a man of 
high scientific attainments, aided by an extensive herbarium unci considerable 
library ; this most important iluty is thrust upon a, foreman, paid small weekly 
wages for cultivating plants, who, whatever his /.caUand assiduity may be (and 
in this case they have been such as to deserve the greatest praij>v), has no 
sufficient means of executing such an office. consideruble number of names 
have been very recently affixed to the plants ; and Mr. Alton Vf anxious to 
declare his opinion of their utility, that he has writteti«'thc fi>llow#iig letter 
upon the subject ; — , * 

Iloyal Botanic Garden, Kew, February 22. 1838. 

Sir, To coiTfx;t aliy- misunderstanding as my op^iion of naming plants in 
the garden, I take this opportunity to state, that, for thq advantage of the 
visiters generaffy, as weK as for the instnietion of the gardeners in employ, I 
consider each individual species should be distinctly and ‘curcfully labelled 
with the aste‘tained*6clentific name, &c. I am, &c. * 

7h Hr. Lind/ty, (Signed) W. T. Aiton. 
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It is difficult to reconcile this statement with the fact, that up to a recent 
period no means had been taken to carry such an object into efiect. 

That no* conirn unication is maintained with colonial gardens is apparent 
from the garden-book of deliveries, an abstract of which, from the year 1805, 
is annexed. It will be seen from this document, that since the year 1830, the 
only deliveries to colonial*gardcns, or in aid of the l^Tritish government, have 
been one to the garden of New South Wales, and one to Lord Auckland, 
when proceeding to his government in India. Mr. Aiton states that all such 
applications have been complied with, but that the garden cannot be saddled 
w’ith the expense of fitting up boxes for exportation. It appears, however, 
that the principal expense of such trees is defrayed by the Board of Works. 
It is well known that a great desire is felt in the Colonies to procure plants 
from this country ; it is equally well known that applications to other gardens 
for such assistance are extremely common; it is therefore singular that what 
happens so frccjucntly elsewhere, should so seldom happen in the Botanical 
Garden of Kcw. 

Visiters arc unreservedly admitted to the garden daily, except on Sundays, 
and Mr. Aiton deserves cre<lit for having exercised his power, as director- 
general, in order to secure this privilege tto the public. It is, however, not 
easy to discewer what advantage, except that of a pleasanf walk, has been de- 
rived from the }>rivilege in the past state of the garden. 

A supposed diffLcultyfin obtaining from this garden any of the duplicate 
(dants to he given away, has been the subject of a great deal of public dis- 
cussion for many yeSrs ; and attention liaving been called to it by the 
(’ommittec, very particular enquiries have been made into the truth of the 
common opinion. Mr. Aiton states that in this matter he has acted upon 
his own judgment, and by virtue of his authority as director-general of the 
royal gardens; tiiat he lias aUays considcretl the Botanical Garden a private 
establishment ; that the only rule which he hift observed in giving away du- 
plicatcs«kns been, to assist those who were likely to aid the garden in return; 
and that, in his opinion, it is desirable that the garden should be conducted 
upon the#nost liberal plan, consistent w itH the safety of the collections. 

Ihidoubtedly it^ias been in one sense a private garden of the crown, inas- 
much as its ordinary charges have been defrayed by the Lord Steward’s de- 
partment ; but, on the other hand, nil the large expenses for foreign collectors 
having been for many lears paid by the Treasury or Admiralty, it must be 
considered, to a ccrdiin extent, a public garden also. 

Upon examining the hook of deliveries before alluded to, and of which the 
abstract is a{)[)en(ied to this Report, it appears that in tlie course of the last 
3!!j years there hnve been '2H ileliveri^^s to the British Colonies, or to persons 
residing in the foreign settlements belonging to the British Crown ; 36 to 
various branches of Wie Ro>aI Faniily ; 2i to specific institutions in this 
country; 221 to private individuals in this country; and 171 to fordgners 
in all 483, or about 15 a year, ' • 

Mr. Aiton has sent t?lc following letter in explanation of this : — 

t * 

• Rojlul Botanic Garden, Kew, February 22. 1838. 

Sir, Agftcably to tlie request conveyed to me in your letter of the 20th 
instant, I sent^you an abstraef of all deliveries contained innhe garden-books, 
together ^with the names of the persons to whom the same were forwarded; 
but the residences not being always inscrte<l is the cause of several omissions 
in this particular. Many planiK, seeds, and cuttings, in small quantities, l^ve 
been given to amateurs, ot which no account has been taken. It should be, 
however, particularly olverved, Unit the royal coljecti^ nas been required to 
8u()j^ly great quantities of dowering and other plants in the rei^ of His late 
Majesty King OJorgg the Fourth, cspeeially for the Conservatories at Carlton 
House, the King^ ilotise, I^dge at Windsor Park, the«orangery at the Castle ; 
and that ^hesc supplies being only from one to another of ihm rdyal gardens, 

B B 4 
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many of these deliveries were not entered in the garden-hooks. There have 
been also considerable numbers of plants sent to the ro\ul palaceH on birth- 
days, birth-nights, and other grand entertainments, on which occasions umny 
losses have been sustained. 

With this explanation of a great dispersion of plants from tlie Uoya) Botanic 
Garden, and bearing in mind that of the two collcMors sent abroad in* 1814, 
one was recalled in 1823, the other in 1830, by the Lords of the Treasury, 
thereby cutting off the usual resources for replenishing the losses, ^'c., of the 
garden, and that also within the last 10 years the allowance for keeping this 
garden being reduced nearly 600/. a year, it is evident that adecpiate means of 
late years have not been afforded so as to support a more extensive atul more 
valuable collection ; nor could a greater distribution of plants be reasonably 
expected by the public, were it generally known that the Botanic Garden at 
Kew was originally formed at the private ex[)ensc of the Koval raiiiily, anti 
has been maintained np to the present time in like manner with the other 
departments of the househohi establismi'nts. the estimates of the expense 
being regulated and defra\od by the I^rtl Steward ami the Boanl of tireen 
Clotli. 1 am, ^lc.. 

To Zlr, Lmdieif^ iSc. tSV. ( Signal ) \\ ! T. Aiton. 

*■ c ^ 

It is perfectly true that the garden means have been much curtailed for the 
last 10 years ; but this seems, upon tlie wht>le. to lia^-.e been atlvantageons to 
the public; fur of the 4b3 deliveries in 32 > ears, 20s .have taken piaee in 
those last 10 years, and the smallest imiiiber occurred ii/ the \ears IhOO, 1810, 
1811, 1812, 1813, and I8l4, when the deliveries did not (piite average five ii 
year; in 1811, they amounted only to two, and at this time it may be [»re- 
sunied that the garden possesseii the greatest resources. 

After all the explanation that has been oflered ; after allowing full weight 
to the assertion that the BotaR»icul (tarden at Kew has always been a private 
establishment ; admitting, moreover, tliat a larger nninber of plants 4:its been 
given away than is generally supposed, and that in many eases applications for 
plants have been liberally complied with, which is umloubttVily the fact, it 
really does seem impussilde to say that it has been eo^diicietl with that 
liberality or anxiety to promote the eiuls of seieiiee, and to render it iisefnl 
to the country, which it is luiial to meet \iith in similar institutions elsewhere. 

So far as the Lord Ste>vard\s department is concerned, the Botanical 
Garden at Kew is a dead weight upon the civil list ; for.Sinconnected as it is 
with any of the palaces now occupied as ro)aI residences, it has become a 
mere magazine of materials, verv valuable, no doubt, with w Inch to stock the 
other royal gardens ; it would reijuire a ^ery large outlay of jiioiiey to render 
it at all suitable for a royal pleasure-ground, and it de^'s not a[)peur to he 
wanted, now that Buckingham House has become the •Loudon palace, with a 
«/ine garden to it : moreover, the public will akways expect that the only ex- 
tensiva botanical garden in th<^ country shi>uld be available fur public (lurposes. 
It is therefore recommended that the Lord Steward be relieved from the 
burden of this garden, unless [t should be Her Majest\*s pleasure to retain it. 

If the Botanical Garden of Kew is reliiKjiiished b} the Lord Steward, it 
should either be at once taken for public purposes, gradually mad^ .worthy of 
the country, and converted into a powerful means of promoting national 
science, or it shoiTid be abandoned. It is little better than a i^iste of money 
to maintain it in its present state, if it fulfils no intelligible purpow.*, except 
that of sheltering a large quantity of rare and valuable plants. * 

^he importance of public Botanical Xxardtns has for centuries been re- 
cognised by the governments of civiliSed states, and at this time there* is no 
European nation withrut sqgh an cstaldishnitiit, cxcf.pt England. I'he jnost 
wealthy and most civilised kingdom in Europe oilers the only Eiiroytmn 
example of the want of one of the first proofs of wc|dtli,‘'aiul civilisation. 
France, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Kiissia, llanovrr, iiullaiul, not mention 
smaller governments, have all botanical gardens, liberally maintained with 
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pnblir funds ; und, what is more curious, Dublin and Edinburgh have similar 
estublishincnts, to wliicli grants of public money have been liberally ftirnished; 
but London has nothing, except a small garden at Chelsea, maintained by the 
funds of a private corporation. It has usually happened that botanical gardens 
have been estal)Ushed to meet the wants of universities ; and so long as 
London was not the seat of a university, the necessity of establishing a public 
botanical garden was less pressing than it is at present. Now that a great 
number of students are annually collected in LQndon for the purpose of study, 
it has become indispensable that such means of instruction as a botanical 
garden atibrds shoulti be jirovidid. It appears, from returns obtained from 
tlie .Society of Apothecaries, that annually, on an average of the last three 
years, ns many as medical students liavc been registered as attending 
lectures on botany in London : they arc compelled to attend these lectures, 
not only by the Apothecaries’ Society and the (College of Surgeons, but by 
the regulations of the arhiy and navy; and yet this large nuniher of young 
men stiulving ilie most important of professions, is pj-acticully deprived of the 
advantages of referring to a botanical garden, without which it is impossible 
that tin ir studies can he proseentt d cfTiciently. It is true that there is a 
liotanical*(iarilen at ( dielsca helongiiigfto the Apothecaries’ Society, but it is 
not to ])c expected that the funds of such a corporation, however liberally 
dispoNed it may he, should suffice for the maintenance of .such a botanical 
garden as the wants oj students render necessary. 

Hut this is only one out of many reasons why a National Botanical Gar- 
den should be inain^uned by (tovernment near London. 

There are many gardens in tlie British (’olonies and dependencies : such 
cstahlishinents exist in Galcntta, Bombay, Saharunpur, in the Isle of France, 
at ‘Sydney, and in Trinidad, costing many tliousunds a year : their utility is 
very much diminishcil by the want of some system under which they can all 
be rcgulateil and contnilled. They are in fl similar condition to the Iloyal 
Forcing and Kitchen (rardens already disposed of; there i.s no unity of pur- 
pose among them; their objects are unsettled; their powers wasted, from not 
receiving a proper direction f they Jdltll*d no aid or assistance to each other, 
anti it is to he (^ired, in some cases, but little to the countries in which they 
are established ; and yet they arc capable of conferring very important benefits 
upon commerce, and of convincing essentially t« colonial prosperity. 

A National Botanical iiarden wvMiUi be the centre around which all those 
minor establishnic^its should be arranged ; they .should be all under the con- 
trol of the chief of that garden, acting in concert with him, and through him 
with each other, rc|)orting constantly their proceedingvS. explaining their wants, 
receiving thcirtsnpjilics, and aidin«» the mother country in every thing that is 
usehd ill the vegetable Jkingdoiii. Medicine, commerce, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, aiul many valiMihle branches of tnanufacturc, would derive coiisidcrabie 
advantages from the cstabli.siJIneiit v>f such a system. 

From a gurvlcu of this kind. Government would alw'ays be able fo obtain 
authentic aiul officiu^ information upon points connected with the establish- 
ment of new colonies ; wouUl afford the pliuUs required on those occasions, 
without its being nece§sarv,*as is now' the case, to apply to the officers of 
jirivate .f^tahlishmcnts for advice and assistance. 

8uch a garden woulil be t|ic great source of new and valuable plants to be 
iritrodiiceil i^ul dispersed through this country ; it would lie a powerful nieaffi 
of increasing the pleasure of those who already possess gardens, and, what is 
fur more iiif|»ortant, it would undoubtedly become an efficient instrument in 
refining the taste, incrcasing^the knowledge, and augmenting the amo<int of 
rational pleasures of that important class of socicty,»to provide for the in- 
struction of which luHi bccoirte so great and viiise afi ohjert with the present 
QtJightcned adpYiiii stratum. ^ 

Furposes like tl'sse could not be etfcctually acconmlished with such a place 
as the yiotanicul (harden of Kew now is..^ The present establishment would, 
however, form an admirable foundation ; and the facility of reaching it, either 
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b}' land or water, renders it impossible to select a better site in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. 

To make it effective, it should be enlarged by the increase of at least 30 
acres from the pleasure-grounds of Kcw. Considerable additions siiould be 
made to the liouses ; every thing should be systematical I3' arranged and named ; 
there should .be distinct departments, both in the opem air, and in housed, for 
medicinal, economical, and agricultural plants ; nurseries would be required 
for the propagation of plants for Government exportation, or for public pur- 
poses ; gratuitous lectures should be given upon botany in a popular form, 
but not as a regular academical course ; the most beautiful specimens of the 
vegetable kingilom should be carefully preserved for exhibition ; in short, the 
Garden should be perfectly adapted to the three branches of instruction, ex- 
hibition, and siippl}'. 

There is no sort of diflRciilty in effecting all this, and more, except the 
cost. To render it perfectly eH'ective, would certaiidy not cost altogether at 
the utmost above 20,0()(,)/, ; 4,000/. a year wouKI certainly pay for the main- 
tenance afterwards, exclusive of repairs, and towards this sum it is not at all 
improbable that the Apothecaries* »Socict\ might be disposed to contribute, pro- 
vided such an arrangement were mads as would satisfy them tlint the objects 
of their garden at (’helsea, in that case to be abandoned, would be fidfilled. 

It is inconceivable that Parliament would refuse the money for this pur- 
pose if the (iarden were really remodelled w ith a view <|) such objects as those 
just described. r 

The only difficulty that is anticipated in the working of such an establish- 
ment is, the manner of distributing the plants through tlie country, and this is 
certainly an embarrassing subj<;ct. 

There now exists so great an eagerness to procure new and beniitifiil plants, 
that to give the public any thhig like a right to ask for (liipllcatcs from Kcw, 
would be to make a signal for general scramble, which niight end in the 
destruction of all that is valuable in the establishment ; or if the officer in 
charge of the Garden had firmness enough to resist powerftil applications on 
the one hand, and equally powerful ifUmands ufKin the other, K* would pro- 
bably find the charge so disagreeable as to be tiisgiisted witj^ it, or he would 
be driven to make an unw illing coriqiromise between his duty and the difficul- 
ties of his position. • t 

At the same time, nothing can justify the present system in a public gtirden. 

It has been proposed to sell the diqdicate plants : so Ibng as the Garden 
remains in the Lord Steward’s department, it is impossible to sanction such 
a measure, which would be incompatible with the dignity of the ( ’rown ; but 
if the Garden is placed under the ('omnvhsioners of Her Msjesty's Woods, 
&c., the objection is not only removed, lint the plan bev'otnes, upon the whole, 
the least ohjectionalilc of any, and in that ease such a system us the following 
might be adopted : — 

• ^ ^ 

1. To secure at least tw'o specimens for the garden. 

2. To supply Her Majesty’s gardens. 

3. To sell by auction annmilly all dispo.sal)Ie du|)licatcs. It is of course 

impossible to say what income would be derived from this, but the value of 
the plants would much depend upon the opinion the public might eiftcTtain of 
^he chief officer of* the garden, whose busincssfit would be to determine the 
name.s of the plants to be sold. , * 

4. To propagate nothing except what is w'anted for Governmept purposes, 
and far as the raising new plants from seeds c^in be called propagation. 

In addition to this,^hcre should be yt4^ted in tlie chief officer of the Garden 
a power of making excfcangqj^ with private indiviilual.«#>in this country at any 
time, and also with foreign gardens, after the wants of the British public 
satisfied. * 

, If Parliament were jo*grant a sum for rcnderingtKcw a great naticjnal gar- 
den, Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, &c., would tie relieved from a 
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considerable annual burden ; for it appears that since the year 1834 inclusive, 
the cost of repairs, &c. has been as follows : — 


£ d. 

1834 - - 497 11 0 

— - .*483 15 0 

1835 - - 825 4 8 

— - - 621 0 0 


£ s, d. 

1836 - - 881 4 0 

— - 4,183 IS 4 

1837 - . 449 0 0 


je7,941 13 0 


and tiic clmrgc of onlinary repairs -is not at all likely to be diminished under 
any arraii'jeinent, except that of entire renovation. 

As tijcre is no necessity for etfectinij: alteralions in this Botanical Garden 
otherwise than gradually, no sudden burthen need be thrown upon the public 
on that account. 


Aiit.*V\ The JTcst. London Gardeners' Association Jbr mutual 

Instruction. • 

jMosday Tvt'u'ntfr^ Fi t), 17. IHIO. — Mr. Shearer brought forward his paper 

On the Ctdlnrt' vf Jlnshrooms''* He would recommend to have a house 
built for the [uirpjse at the back of a pine stove, liot>housc, or any other 
building, of dimensions according to the ijiiantity required. The house in 
which he has grown mushrooms with the greatest success was 10 ft. inside the 
walls, with a row of shelves 3^ ft. wide on each side, a space in the middle 
3 ft, wiile for a double Hue. The first shelf was 2 ft. abo\e the level of the flue, 
and IH in. between the top and bottom ofeiyli of the .shelves above that; the 
shelve w ere 10 or 12 inches deep. The fluc.s were the height of six bricks laid 
flutw*ays, and 8 in. wide inside, leaving between them a cavity of 4 in. ; the 
wlnde '^overed with fla<j^stoncs. Qist-iron ventilators were put in about 
3 ft. apart up the centre, to allow the heated air to ascend from the cavities 
between the Hil^, which rim parallel with the shelves the whole length of the 
bouse, aiul return by the back v^all to the chimney over the fireplace. The 
door was at one end of the house, and light was admitted from window's in 
the roof. The iwaterials he jirefcrred were horse-droppings, w hich had not 
been exposed U^wet or to fennentatioil, but eollected from the stable with a 
quantity of short litter siilficient to raise the temperature of the bed to about 
i}i/\ to be firm|\' rammed when put on the shelves about 8 or 10 inches deep, but 
if dung is scarce, <i in. will do ; in* two or three days it will he lit to spawn. 
For procuring spawn* plentifnllv, he would recommend any of the three 
following methods. * In the of June to take small pieces of spawn, Jo 

place ihem in coniiuunication with the droppi igs which have been left, in plat es 
where brood mares a^d other horses had been kept ; in September following, 
plenty of spawn will generally be found .superior to any in bricks. Secondly, 
by putting n little spawtj^*aii]OQg the dung in melon or cucumber pits or frames ; 
in September, when the crops are cleared away, as much spawn could l)e taken 
out as ^ould give a plentiful supply during the following winter, with a suffi- 
ciency left in the frames or pits to niXHluce a good crof), by keeping on 
lights, by w'Stering them if dry, and by covering with liay, w’hich w'oulcl give a 
supply* un*il they w’erc produced in the forcing-house. Thirdl 3 % he would 
procure a supply by laying ^omt* well-dried horse-droppings in one of the 
shelves in the house in the siiinnipr, and spawning it afterwards, it would 
produce a plentiful supply. Jlie best spawn was knowh by^i sharp acid uiush- 
r(^in-likc sinclU He preferred the spawn that^iad the appearance of niouldi- 
fl%8.s to that flliich appeared like threads, as he considers when it is in that 
state its vegetative powcfs are partly exhausted. When spawning the bed, he 
lays sffiall pieces in holes 2 in. deep and about 6 in. djpart, thesi well rams it,* 
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and allows it to remain a fortnight, when the spawn will have spread through 
the dung. About 1 in. thick of fresh dung to be placed over the whole, then 
covered with loam, the top spit of an old sheep pasture repeatedly turned 
over before using, if a little sandy the better ; or the loam from an old melon 
frame, about 2 in. deep with the screenings, and 1 in. more of the finer sort, 
well rammed^ but not made smooth or plastered; as water, when ic is 
necessary to be given, would pass off too rapidly. The temperature of the 
house to be kept the first week at 55 the following week at 58®, to increase 
it the third week to CO®, which is sufficiently high, unless mushrooms would 
be wanted in a short time, when the temperature may be raised to 70®, with a 
covering of hay 6 in. deep, lie always used water the same temperature ^ 
the house, giving it often but a little at each time, when the beds by their 
dryness were observed to want it. When growing mushrooms in beds, he 
would prepare his dung in the same manner as recommended for the house, 
with the addition of a little fresh dung when makinjr up the bed, with wood 
faggots at the bottom about 2 ft. high ; the bed to run east and west with an 
angle of 45®, as the north will produce in succession after the south aspect; the 
dung, 18 in. deej), to he mixed up with about one fourth light turfy loam ; ^hen 
spawned, to he covered with straw, which may he removed on fine dry days. 

Mr. Stanley considered mushrooms could best be grown in a humid atmo- 
sphere. He did not approve of such a high temperature as Mr. Shearer re- 
commended. He saw a bed made in the usual way wJ>;h well-prepared dung 
and horse-droppings, which was spawned on the 20th of^ November, and did 
not produce until the first week in April, from which a large supply was regu- 
larly gathered for a long time afterw'ards. 

Mr. Fish considered the su!)ject was well worthy the attention of gardeners, 
as he is aware that in many places it was found tlifficult to produce them. He 
has grown inushrooms abundantly by preparing in May equal quantities of 
horse-drop()ings and cow-dung when well dried, to he spawned and then 
covered with littery manure ; air and liglit to l)e admitted freely, by*’which 
they grow strong, and acquire a rich flavour. He saw spawn produced in 
melon fratnes in the way rccominendetl by Mr. Shearer, which l^ept good for 
many years. « • 

Mr. Stanley would recomincnd fresh spawn for general use. 

Mr. Fish was certain that mushroom spt.wn would keep good for three or 
four years, but its vegetative powers are easily tlestroycd eitlier by too much 
heat, or by too much wet. 

Mr. Grover used spawn which was made four years, afid produced an 
abundant crop. For making spawn he preferred sandy loam, cow-dung, horse- 
droppings, and a little road-scrapings. WIkm sufficiently work etl" together, it is 
then formed into bricks; while soft, a few holes to be made In it to receive the 
spawn ; when the bed is spawned, to be covered over 2 iiv,’ thick with any stiff 
Idtimy soil. ^ • 

Mr. Thomas Keane used horse-tlroppings, loam, and cut hay, which, when 
well incorporated, were formed into bricks 10 in. long/ 0 in. broad, and 3 in. 
deep, spawned in the usual manner, left twenty-four days before using, in 
a temperature from 00° to 65®. The same spawn wjls piled up in a dry loft, 
was used for four years, and the last bricks were as productive asj^.e first. 
He has grown fine mushrooms on shelves, as rccorninened by Mr. Shearer, 
^Ith the temperature of the house from 55® to 60®. t 

Mr. Wragg agreed with Mr. Fish, that mushroom spawn Van be kept good 
for many years. He always made, at oneetimCj^ a supply to serve him for 
four 6 : five years. As variations of teny)erature would more or less affect 
it, he stored it in aback shed, with power to admit or exclude air according 
to the changes of ‘the sctfsons.< * * , 

Mr. Fish always kept tlu^ temperature of his houses at 60®t made excellent 
spawn, thoroughly impregnated in fourteen days, and has jjow^i fine crops on 
*‘dung beds in a vinery. . ' " i 

Mr. Grover considered open windows were necessary to give air every three 
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or four days to the house ; that gentle syringings every two or three days, and 
a slight covering of hay, were conducive to the growth of the mushroom. 

Mr. Fish believed that the nearer we imitated the works of nature, the 
more successful would be our operations ; and that the more substantial a bed 
is made, the more juicy and better would be the produce. 

Mr. Caie agreed witlrMr. Fish in the observations just made, and in refer- 
ence to that subject, he always observed that mushrooms were found more 
plentifully after rain, and that showery after warm weather was the cause of 
producing them. He has grown mushrooms on shelves, by filling them in 
succession with well-prepared dung, and spawned, by whi( it he produced a 
regular supply nearly all the year round. He has known gentlemen’s places 
where the gardeners rarely succeeded in growing mushrooms. 

Mr. Massey considered any adhesive soil fit for making the brick, but would 
give the preference to loam. He always made the best spawn with horse- 
droppings, cow-dung, and loam ; he has kept it for nine years. He always 
observed the new spawn, when used, to run quicker ; and that an increase 
of temperature was necessary to excite the old, which he found as productive 
as tkt new. When the bricks were formed, and while soft, he made holes and 
inserted small pieces of spawn, which very soon impregnated the whole. He 
did not think that Mr. Shearer, however anxious iid might be to obtain 
mushrooms, would succeed by rai.sing the temperature to 70^ ; he never allowed 
fire heat to raise his h>use above 50® or He was opposed to the admission 
of light, which he sure is injurious to the mushroom. 

Mr. Thomas Kcalie agreed with Mr. Massey in the advantage of excluding 
the light, and also with Mr. drover in the benefit derived from syringing. 

Mr. Stanley had preserved spawn for seven years, and was one season un- 
successful in growing them, although the bed was made with the same materials 
and attention as in other years. 

A general conversation then took place, a^id from the answers given to the 
many^nqiiiries made on the subject, the failure was attributed to a combina- 
tion of circumstances which cannot always be controlled by the best practical 
gardenors. t 

Mr. W. Kcaj^ believed, from bis practice, and which was generally cor- 
roborated by the observations that were made by the members who preceded 
him in the discussion, that inusiirooms lure best grown in places excluded 
fron) the light, and then detailed the practice adopted by the growers in the 
iicighbourliood of’*Pari.s, who sujiplied the market iliiring the whole year with 
mushrooms grown in quarries, where the same beds served for many seasons, 
with the addition of a little fresh dung mixed three or four inches deep, to 
enliven the bad for the spawn the l)etter to work. He also agreed with the 
opinions so geneiuilly, expressed, of the advantages of gentle syringings to 
create a dew, which^by its genial influence, is certain to increase the supplv. 

Mr. Shearer, in his reply, entered at length into a full explanation of all i'is 
practices, as detailed in his paper. ^ . • 


Art. VI. Retrospective Criticism. 

MoisTESING the Air of Ifot-houscs by Steam. — In p. Jj89. I find an arti^ 
on “ Moistening the Air of Ilot-hoiises,” by T. Appleby, dated February 15. 
1840, *in which he states that he had admitted steam into the orenide- 
ous house for nearly two months. If so, he must have commenced its 
admission about the middle of December, at which period I shoul<r have 
thought such treatni^t would have been injuriou.^ t8 the plants, as tend- 
irife to force os excite them too prematurely?! In this, however, I may be 
Wong ; but Imever admit the steam, much moisture, or increase the heat in 
the house be/onif 65® o^ 70°, until the beginning^ or middle of February, 
accordfhg to the state of the weather; I merely mention this ciitcumstance, as" 
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probably an error in the periods may have occurred. I wish Mr. Appleby 
nad given some information respecting the size, shape, and dimensions of his 
boiler. The weight, 80 lb. “ with taps included,” does not convey any idea 
of either ; neither does he, give the size of his house. These particulars 
might be of considerable advantage to any person wishing to pursue the same 
mode of treating their plafits. 

I therefore taSc the liberty of giving you the manner by which I create 
a humid atmosphere for my orchideous cpiph>'tes ; fully aware of the advan- 
tage they derive from this system, in every instance save one ; and in tiiat 
particular I must take the liberty of differing from Mr. Appleby. I do so 
with great diffidence, and with the hope that he may be induced, by some 
future remarks on this subject, to enable me to overcome the only difficulty 
and imperfection which 1 conceive exists in the admission of steam. 

To quote Mr, Appleby’s words, “ The most delicate flow'ers are not in- 
jured, nor their duration shortened.” I unfortunately have found that 
several flower-buds have been so injured as to turn quite yellow and sickly, 
and drop off a few days before they ought to have expanded. This has 
occurrea with the catasctiims and cattleyas, and several of the oncuiiiims 
have had “ their periods of duration shortened.” The same injury has 
occurred to .some stove plants, which I introduced amongst the epiphytes. 
This I now remedy by removing the flowering plants at a proper period to a 
dry house. On tlie other hand, there arc several win j?h do not appear to be 
aflected by it. At the same time that I regret this, 1 am well repaid by the 
rapid and luxuriant growth of the plants, and by the nun:ber of pseudo-bulbs 
they have and are now Ibrming. Those plants which two ^ears ago were 
small, weak, and sickly, have now become large and healthy, and have thrown 
up three, four, and five shoots ; and next year many of them will he what 
may be called fine specimens. Added to the modified steam they receive during 
a considerable portion of the night, particularly in warm weather, which may 
be said to be analogous, in a great measure, to their heavy native nightly.dews, 
1 frequently syringe overhead with tepid water, generally twice a week, and 
sometimes oftener. This I am induc'^d to do, I find the material in which 
they are potted is not much aflected by the steam,’ being only superficially moist. 

My plants are placed on platforms of white Yorkshire fldJJs, and the pots 
are packed round with flakes of fresh moss, which gives the house a very 
pleasing appearance, and retains a great deal of moisture. The flags also 
absorb mucli of the water used in syringing, and keep up a^constant humidity, 
particularly in warm weather, by gentle evaporation, which is grateful to tlie 
plants. I would recommend Mr. Appleby to introduce a plant of the Cojfea 
occidentalis (Tetrainerium odoratfssimum Spreng.) into his house ; it seems to 
thrive particularly well in that atmosphere, and its rich and luxuriant dark 
green foliage is highly ornamental. 

. It is now three years since 1 put up a stcipn boiler, attached to a small 

E ine-house, and having expcric*"»ccd the decided advantage derived from a 
umid atmosphere, in swelling off' the grapes and pincs„as well as the healthy 
appearance, cleanliness, and growth of the few stove-plants in the house, I 
placed a boiler to every house except the green-hob sc. In February, 1 838, 
for the same reason given b 3 j Mr, Appleby, to create a moist atmosphere in 
the orchideous house, which is 22 ft. long, 1 2 ft. wide, I attached a bfliler to it. 

The boiler is of metal 2 ft. 6 in. long, by 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. Sin- deep, and J in. 
thick, inside measure ; and it diminishes 2 in. from top to L^ottoifl on the four 
sides. The flanche round the boiler projects 2\ in. ; t;hc cover is flat, and 
^ in, fhick, with the usual holes, which 1 drill in, the situations best suited for 
the safety-valve, steam-pipe, supid^-pipOi- and gauge-cocks. There is also a 
hole cast in the centr^ ® ^ in.,^ovm in .fDrn', to clean out the 

boiler when requisite. The cbver is fastened on the lianche^of the boiler by 
bolts and nuts, and the ji/ining made good with iron cement, composed W 
boriugs of inetal, sulphui;^ and saltpetre. This makes the boiler steam-tight. 
The boiler^ is set over the fire which heats the house (as I continue to 
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prefer the smoke^flue)^ and the steam is admitted into the house by means of 
a stop-cock at pleasure, or to whatever extent is deemed desirable, Iliere 
is a damper in the due, which in hot weather, when the moisture is particu- 
larly desirable, turns off the fire and prevents it circulating through the flues, 
and increasing the temperature of the house. At other times, the fuel 
required to heat the house boils the water, the l^team from which, if not 
admitted into the house, escapes through the safety-valve*. 

There is a shelf of Yorkshire flag in the front. of the house, one foot wide, 
supported on inch-round iron bars ; and under this shelf, near the front edgd 
of it, runs the steam-pipe, perforated at every foot with ainall holes, less 
than ^ of an inch. The pipe is inch bore. I first used a lead pipe, but 
soon found the expansion and contraction so great, that it got out of shape, 
and occasioned so great a lodgment of condensed vapour in various places, as 
to rather impede the entrance of the steam. I then substituted the gun-barrel 
gas-pipes, and find they answer admirably. — Jo//u Lyons, Ladiston, Mullingar^ 
May 2C. 1840. 

The Construction of Mr. Pcmis Hothouses . — From some expressions in 
our lyzcount of Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating (p. 120 — 128.), it 
has been thought that it was not rcquis^c to have either the sloping sashes of 
the roof, or the upright sashes of the front, to open. A very little reflection, 
however, will convince any one that Mr. l^cnn’s mode of ventilating can only 
be effective while arti|icial heat is being applied ; and, ronscquentl}^ that in 
houses heated by his mode, as well as in all other houses heated artificially, 
provision must be^madc for ventilating during the hottest summer months, 
when artificial heat is not wanted. From this, it will, we trust, be clearly 
understood, that Mr. l^cnn’s mode of warming and ventilating requires no 
deviation whatever from the usual mode of constructing the roofs, fronts, and 
ends of hot-houses. — Cond. 

The Elton and Black Eagle Cherries, (p. ^64.) — The Flton is a very fine 
cherry and deserves a place in every gentleman’s garden ; but as to the Black 
Eagle, another of the cherries raised by the late Mr, Knight, it is not a merry 
(merise), certainly, but it is, ^notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary in your Magaacinc (p. 264.), a small cherry : nor, though small, is it 
good ; for a pd^er, more vapid fruit was never f)roduced. It is, however, 
a free-growing tree and a tolerably bearer. 1 h^ve both the Elton and Black 
Eagle in my garden, near Liverpool, and the account 1 give of their qualities 
is the result of cx[»eriencc. — T. It. Liverpool, May 28. 1840. 

When matters of this kind are related by a correspondent who does not give 
his name puN»^'*'^ l'*' '^ncrlit at least to give it to the conductor confidentially. 
— Cond. 


Art. VM. Queries amf Answers. 

A CLOTHY Stihstanc^, white above and greenish beneath . — I take the liberty of 
sending you a specimen qf a curious natural production, which has been this 
year found covering some meddows, near an estate of T.ord Radnor’s in Berk- 
shire. It was found on the receding of the waters, after the long- continued 
floods of* last winter p^^d sgring, on some n^adow land near Lechlade and 
Fairford in (Gloucestershire. * The quantity covered in on£ large mass, wilhoa% 
any interruption, was as much as ten or twelve acres in one piece. No such 
appearance^has ever been seen or heard of before, though the same land has 
been flooded almost every year. ' The substance was so adhesive th^t the 
farmers tried ploughing and harrow ii?g it but in vain ; tlje only way of getting 
rid of it was by pulling it off like a plaster. As^an^'ias four or five meadows 
hj^e been covered with the enclosed clothy substance, and what is singular is, 
tnat some of tlmse^eadows had not been under water any part of the winter. 
A somewhat s^ilar substfmee was said to have fallOn.in a field^ somewhere* 
in Prussia last year, and I saw a ’specimen of that. It was*‘very like the 
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endosecJ* but not so thick, and of a gre^yish colour. This material is so tnicK, 
that a gentieman, a neighbour of Lord Radnor’s, has had a waistcoat made of 
it. The specimen sept has been taken from tlie ground for above six weeks. 
Any informatipp you can give me respefcting this singular production will be 
most thankicilly received. Small pieces of the film}' white scnm have often 
been 'found in the low Ihnds and ditches in the same neighbourhood, but 
nothing at all of this kind. The green side was next the ground. — L, li, 
Grosvenor Street y May 30. 1840. 

The substance sent was about 6 in. square, and a quarter of an inch thick; 
white and cottony above, like a piece of fieccy hosiery, and on the under side 
green, exactly like fresh conferva, with some withered blades of grass and 
other extraneous matters mixed with it. This green side was evidently that 
which had been next the surface of the ground, and the grass, &c., had adhered 
to it when it was torn off*. The upper side had become white, in conseiiucnce 
of being bleached by the sun, as is frcqucntl}' the case with the conferva on 
the sides of ditches and ponds, during summer, after the w'ater has been some 
time drained out pf them. We sent a specimen of this substance to the Kcv. 
M. J. Berkeley, and the following is an extract from his letter: — 

“ I am sorry that 1 cannot give yoo any very definite information on the 
substance of which ybu transmitted me a specimen. I have very frequently 
seen over meadows, after the floods have subsided, a coat of a similar substance, 
but not beautifully bleached as your specimen. 1 suspect that it is Confth*va 
rivuh'iris, which, when dry, scarcely differs under the microscope ; but, if so, 
the mass cannot, 1 should think, have arisen ifom plants' washed out of the 
main stream, but from individuals that have vegetated on the spot, the flood 
having probably been of long duration. I cannot say, however, that I have 
ever seen Conferva rivularis grow' in such a situation ; but 1 know not to W'hat 
other species to refer it. I do not think there is more than one species of 
Conferva in the substance ; butt there are a few individuals of Closterinin, 
Vorticella, Gomplioncma, Scenedfsmus, Bacilhiria, Oscillatoria, Fragillaria, 
&c., but none in a very good condition. If I remember right, the substance 
found in llussia and Prussia consisted principally of those miniile algm w liich 
resemble infusoria. — M, J, Berkelvy, KiHg\H Ctijfc, Warnsjord, June 10. 1840.” 

Stock for the Moorjjark Apricot ; in answer to^ J. W. 1)., at p. 280. — 
Generally, throughout the county of Leice^cr, apricot trees, that arc planted 
by the side of a dwelling, rarely die in that sudden manner I have witnessed 
them do in gardens. 1 have often felt humbled when ^passing these fine 
specimens, to think that wc could not compete with them ; the trees in our 
gardens dying yearly off by large branches, whilst theirs are annually pro- 
ducing fine crops, and the trees rarely dying, except from ol^il age. These 
trees are pruned and nailed by men who in general cai^ ha^ l)ut an imperfect 
knowledge of the constitution of plants. J. have thought the cause of their 
c^dng in our gardens arises from a bruise ; for (rardeiiers of this sort are in 
general more careful with their ’trees than wc are. There is not that straining 
and twisting exercised by them, to give the tree thc'^arristical appearance 
which many of us of the “ new school ” think is requisite. — Brown, 
MerepaUy June 5, 1840. * 

A new System of cultivating Frame Potatoes, — Covent Garden Market, Frame 
potatoes were plentiful enough^ut owing to a new system of cultivitiiig this 
vaiversal and indispensable root, by planting them* in the autumn in a peculiar 
soil, and keeping the beds warm by rich dung, and impervious to frost, 
the potatoes produced in frames are in less demand, and scarcely at a re- 
munqeating price, whilst those planted in the au(<umn are sold freely at 4d. or 
fid. pep lb., and pay wpll. {Mom, Chron,iMxiy 25. 1840.) Can you or any of 
your correspondents givv^an account of the mode of cubure above mentioned, 
stating what are the peculiarities of the soil referred to, and»what the raolle 
of keeping the beds warm rich dung, &c. — T, R, Liverpool^ May 28. 184t). 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notice of a Visit to Eyevo^od and Presteign. By J. B. W. 

Eyewoo:^^ the seat of the Earl of Oxford, is about two miles 
from the town of Kington, near tlie northern confines of Here- 
fordshire. In the days of its splendour this must have been a 
noble place, the h^luse and every thing about it being on the 
most extensive scgle ; and at that time no expense was spared 
in keeping it in the highest order: for a number of years, how- 
ever, the place has been gradually going to dectiy, the flower- 
garden having been planted with potatoes, the lawn turned into 
a hay field, and the park applied^ solely^to agricultural uses. Yet, 
even n^w, there is an air of magnificence about it, which strikes 
one most forcibly when viewing for the first time the ancient- 
looking mansion, backed by a wodded hill, and surrounded by 
an extensive pa»k, through which an avenue leads up to the 
boundary of the pleasure-groijind, in th^ direction of the prin- 
cipal front. This pleasure-ground contains many fine evergreens, 
especially on the ^est side of the house, where they are massed 
and intermixed with water. in the most picturesque manner. At- 
tached to a part of the building there is a plant-house in the old 
style, from the front, of which the water and trees above-men- 
tioned have a beautiful appearance ; the park also is overlooked, 
and several views of distant scenery obtained, from this and other 
parts of the pleasure-ground. The flower-garden (now about 
to be restored) was situated at one end of this green-house, and 
formed a termination to thef grounds in that direction. A walk 
winding among shrubs and trees leads from the pleasure-ground 
to the extensive kitchen-gari'den, which is excellently situated both 
as to cgnveflience and shelter, but, not having been regularly 
worked for many years, it will require much additional labour to 
bring it into a high state of cultiption. A long range of gls&s 
occupies the back v^ll of «one of the diyisio^s\f the kitcheh- 
gardfin. One of the houses is a late vinery ; two are appropriated 
to pine plants, Ihamng vines trained to the rafters ; and two are 
peach-honses, in which •the trees are whitewashed with lime in 
the manner of Mr. Paxton at Chatsworth, noticed in a previous 
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number of this Magazine. The reason assigned by Mr. Ker 
for this practice is, that it causes the buds to break better, while 
Mr. Paxton whitewashes to ripen the wood. 1 think, however, 
that the only real good such a dressing cap do, is to check the 
increase of insects, and it would probably be an effectual cure 
for the brown coccus, often so troublesome in peach-houses. Some 
of the wall- trees, as pears and morello cherries, are very good; 
others, as the apricot and peach, very bad ; but in every place 
where I have been, with one or two exceptions, the peach trees 
look unusually ill, the last wet and sunless summer having im- 
perfectly ripened the young wood, which, in consequence, gums 
and dies. 

It appears to me that the evil influence of an ungenial season 
might in a great degree be counteracted by a proper formation 
of the border, by which the roots of a tree might be kept under 
almost as much control as its top. 

Formerly it was, and frequently is even jiow, the practice in 
making wall borders, to take out or to trench the ground 3, 4, 
or 5 feet deep, and from 8 fti to 12 ft. wide; arid then, if the situa- 
tion were low, or the subsoil wet, to make a single drain along the 
front, parallel to the walk. In such borders the trees grow and 
bear comparatively well, so long as their roots remain near the 
surface ; in a few years, however, the roots begin to dive down- 
wards, meeting with no obstruction, but rather encoura^gement 
(the best soil in trenched borders |[>eing at the Jbottom), and 
finding at all times an abundant supply of moisture ; and the trees 
soon acquire a luxuriant, and consequently a sterile, habit, w'hich 
the severe winter pruning to whicR strong-growing wall-trees are 
usually subjected, confirms and increases rather than restrains. 
Where a case of this nature occurs, it would be well to try the 
radical remedy of ^‘cutting off the supplies,” by taking the trees 
entirely up, and replanting them 'near the surface,** carefully giv- 
ing the roots as nearly a horizontal directibq as possible; this, 
however, would only b^ a temporary ccure, calculated to check 
redundant growth for a few years, but not permanently, as the 
roots would get too deep again if not prevehted by a substratum 
of some impenetrable material, which it v^ould then perhaps be 
impracticable to apply. Instead of those deep and narrow pits 
which defeat t]ieir own end, I would have the borders** for peach, 
apricot, cherry, and plum trees 15ft. wide; for paar or apple 
trees, 18 ft. In depth, no border, under ordinary circuihstances, 
need exceed 2 ft. 6 in. at the wall, deepening with an even slope 
to 3 ft. at the walk ; parallel td* which, if the situation is low, 
or the subsoil retentive, a good tile Tlrain Aiould be constructed 
1 ft. deeper than iSie bottom of the border, and filled up svith 
rough stones, of «which a layer 6 in. thick fcovered by a few 
inches of leaves to prevent the soil from filling the interstices) 
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should be spread equally over the bottom of the border. Where 
the subsoil is dry, of course drainage is not necessary ; and the 
layer of stones might be reduced to 3 or 4 inches in thickness, its 
only, but highly important use being to prevent the roots from 
penetrating deeper than their assigned boundary. Again, in 
very wet situations, 9 or 10 inches of stones would be required to 
insure proper drainage, thus varying the relative depth of soil 
and stones according to local circumstances, the principle to be 
acted upon being to keep the roots of the trees near the surface, 
and comparatively dry. Such a bed of well-chosen soil (good 
strong loam, without dung) would be amply sufficient for the 
healthy maintenance of the trees ; and the roots, having plenty 
of space for horizontal extension, would never, to any injurious 
degree, penetrate through the substratum. Deep digging must 
be avoided; the borders should thei^fore be cropped with shallow- 
rooting vegetables, such as lettuces, onions, turnips, &c. 

The plan I reconynend may, at first sight, appear troublesome 
and expensive, but ultimately it would be found the most econo- 
mical, because frobi such borders a remunerative return of fruit 
would be obtained, and the after cost of renewing the trees would 
be much lessened. The premature decay of peach and apricot 
trees, which so frequently occurs, is in a great measure owing to 
the injudicious formation of the bordef they grow in, whereby a 
bad s^tem of roots is first induced, and then imperfectly formed 
wood ; ^he next steps are (Jisease agd death. In hot-house grape 
culture, too, sjjyen tenths of the failures that happen arise from 
the same cause ; for the vine, although a gluttonous feeder, dislikes 
more than any other fruit tre<? to seek its* food in a wet medium. 
This subject is only lately beginning to be understood, but, on 
account of its great importance, it deserves the especial consider- 
ation of every gardener. * 

Boidtibroo^, — A short disftince from the town of Presteign, 
in Radnorshire, Ilt^Fe is a remarkably neat little place, called 
Boultibrook, which somet years ago w^ remodelled, if not en-* 
tirely formed, by Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart., to whom 
the property belongs. The situation of the house is exceedingly 
well chosen, as it is^* placed in some open meadows which rise 
gently from the river Lugg ; and, although in the vicinity of the 
bleak anJ barren Welsh .hills, the place is so well sheltered that_ 

* SinCe th^se remarks were written, I have read some very judicious direc- 
tions for the formation of viif^e borders, in vol. xi. of the Penny CychpeBdiat 
article Grape Vine.” The writer ^ere recommends a layer of conefete, 

composed of powdered unsized lime and gravel, ^wdrked together with 
water on the spot^’ to be first lafd all over the boftom of the border ; and after 
thifl«is set, “ the stratum of stones, to the depth of ai least 6 or 8 inches, may 
be laid on. Somle dffed heath, or tough turf with the^green side downwards, 
should boftlaid over the stoifcs to prevent the soil from mixing with them.” — 
J. B. IV. 


c c 2 
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it is comparatively warm. One rather inconvenient arrangement 
is, that the public road must be crossed in passing from the 
mansion to the gardens, to which a walk, or rather two walks 
separated by a row of nut trees, leads through an orchard, ,1'he 
kitchen-garden is small, but well situated, declining gently to the 
south. Against the north wall there are two vineries, in which 
the vines have formerly been spread under the whole of the 
roof, but it is the intention of Mr. Weatherston (the very in- 
telligent gardener) in future to adopt, as far as practicable, the 
method described several years since by Mr. Mearns, and which 
may be termed the successional system. By this method it is 
expected to obtain finer fruit, and also to admit more light into 
the interior of the house. Black currant trees, a novelty in the 
forcing department, have recently been planted in the earliest 
house, to be trained up the back wall. 

At the bottom of the kitchen-garden, on the south side, are 
the pleasure-grounds, in a low and damp ^tuation close to the 
river Lugg, besides which there are several small streams and a 
pond in the grounds. Close to the entrance' from the kitchen- 
garden there are two hot-houses ; the one a peach-house, the other 
a singular structure in which plants are kept. The chief part 
devoted to flowers is a very pretty group of beds directly in front 
of, but on a lower level thin, the peach and green houses. These 
beds have lately been formed by Mr. Weatherston, who, as I 
am informed, has greatly impaoved thei whole of the place There 
is one great drawback, however, to the beauty of -♦his little spot, 
and that is, some lanky poplars which stick themselves up be- 
tween those beds and' the housek, only a few- yards from the 
front of the latter Besides their ungainly appearance, these 
trees are injurious by shading the houses, and their roots must 
likewise impoverish the border of the peach-house. 

A piece of ground close to theViver side is now*in the course 
of preparation for a fruit-garden ; it is, however, by no means 
•well adapted for such ^ purpose, being, from its low and damp 
locality, peculiarly liable to be affected by that greatest imperfec- 
tion of our climate, the late spring frosts, which are invariably 
much more injurious in moist than in highUnd dry situations. 

Sir Harford, with great liberality, grants permission^ the in- 
habitants of thp town to walk in his grounds, and I believe his 
*1kindness is never abused. ^ o 

■ Her^ord^ire, Jan, 20. 1840. . 


Abt. II. Postscript to Mr. Herbert's Article *on Cylisus Addme in 
p. 289. By tlie HotA' and Rev. W. Herbert, D.p.L^, F.H.S., &tf. 

Havimo written* to you hastily on thd' subject of the C^tisus 
Addmt, or purple laburnum, and kept no copy of what I wrote. 
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I am not sure whether I stated, as 1 should wish to have' done, 
that, in the case which I suppose, of a hybrid bud proceeding 
from the joint operation of the cellular tissue of tv:o woods 
brought into intimat^ union and contact by any sort of grafting, 
it may naturally be expected that the hybridity should be less 
indissoluble than in the case of a hybrid produced from cross- 
bred seed ; because the two sides of the bud may severally have 
received more of the influence of the wood to which they were 
most nearly approached, while the centre of the bud might per- 
haps partake more of the joint types. That view of the subject 
would account for the anomalous habit of this C'^'^tisus, in throw- 
ing out fertile branches which nearly revert to the respective 
characters of the two parents, while a portion of the tree con- 
tinues to be hybrid and sterile. In recommending to gardeners 
to mnke*experiments with a view to produce §uch curious arti- 
ficial results, and to verify my theory, I should wish them to 
lacerate the edges c^' the graft or piece inserted by budding, as 
well as of the stock, so that the cellular tissue of the two plants 
might become not? merely united, but absolutely intermixed and 
blended together, at the line of union. The wood must be then 
teased into breaking from that line, by rubbing off all buds that 
appear elsewhere. Of course it would be advisable to try the 
experiment first with such plants as bfeak most readily from the 
hard ^ood. It appears to me possible that a cross between the 
olive and privet might be so ob^ined, which probably could 
not be effected by a seminal cross ; or of such a sterile plant as 
the double yellow rose, with some other species or variety. 

London^ May 20. 1840. 


Art. III. Further Remarks on the Qytisus Adamu By the Hon. 
and Rev. W. Herb2rt, D.C L., &c. 

I HAVE received your note, enclosing M. Poiteau’s letter with 
reference to the papers ih the Ann, de ha Soc, iVHortic* de Paris^ 
relating to the (T^tisus Adam/. I perceive that M. Prevost con- 
ceives the original snoot of C, Adam/ to have proceeded from a 
preexisting aberration of#C. Zraburnum, which sent an anoma- 
lous shoqt through the graft of C. purpdreus, a supposition 
repugnant to all that we know of the process of vegetation. 
Poiteau halting, jn 1830 (vol. vii. p. 95.), published M. Adam's 
statement, -that the branch issued together with some shoots of 
purpureus from the Bark of C purpureus, round a bud#in- 
serted in C. Z>abdrnurh, which nad perished ^of remained sulky 
for « year ; that he Rad sofd the original ^lant before it had pro- 
difCed flowers^ together with others grafted* from it; and that it 
no longer existed in his garden ; M. Camuzet (vol. xiii. p. 196.), 
in 1833, visits the original plant in the garden of M. Adam, at 

c c 3 
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Vitry, after his death, examines it, and is satisfied that even to its 
roots the stock is C. Adam/, and not C, Zraburnum ; and asserts 
thereupon that it was a mule from seed, and that M. Adam 
must have been mii^taken in thinking the shoot had proceeded 
from the graft. No reliance can be placed on this conflicting 
statement. M. Camuzet has furnished no proof of the identity 
of the plant he examined, nor even of the inference lie draws, 
for he does not say that the stock had any branch below the 
graft ; and its supposed difference from C. iaburnum could have 
been only perceived in the appearance of the bark, which is not 
satisfactory. M. Leclerc Thouin’s observations are not directed 
to this C;^tisus, but to a monstrous orange differing from the 
fruit of the plant from which the graft was supposed to have been 
taken. He supposes that vessels of cellular tissue, in lateral 
contact with ea^i other, may be filled witli the sap of the two 
different varieties separated by the most slender partition, and 
the sap of the one modified by passing int^ the other. It will 
be seen by the original words which I have subjoined in a note*, 
and which form the only sentence directly to the point, that M. 
Leclerc, speaking of mathematical surfaces with reference to 
such a subject, does not make his meaning very distinctly intel- 
ligible ; but, as far as I can understand it, it does not seem to 
militate against my supposition, and I see nothing in the papers 
to which 1 am referred which should induce me to alter it.-' 

It is known that a bud^p^ooeeds fropi the cellufarctissit^ of the 
plant. It must therefore originate in the jujees within ^the 
cells, or in the juices between the cells, or in both. Which- 
ever of the three be assumed to be* the true see no reason 

why the two woods united by insertion may nst operate jointly 
to produce a bud, and, if they do so, the produce must be ex- 
pected to partake of their joint peculiarities. Taking it to pro- 
ceed from the juices within the cells, it is certain that cells may 
be confluent, and their contents in progress become mingled in 
^ome one cell, because,^, unless two lacerated or cut cells could 
unite, no nourishment could be given to the piece inserted ; and, 
if two half cells can grow together, their contents can be min- 
gled, and the cells proceeding therefrom \rill partake of a joint 
origin. Taking the bud to proceed from the outward juices per- 
vading the interstices of the cells, the combination m the two 
\luids, so as to produce a joint result, is still morp easy ; and, if it 

11 devient facile de concevoir qije la matiere organisable soit absorbee 
^galement eC assimildb (jifferemment dans deux^ vesicuy^s voisines, alors inline 
que leurs parois se seraient dh partie sonddes ; cjue la seve de Tune se mcxlifie 
en passant dans rautre,«et que la difierence specifiquc apparaisse nettensrbnt 
tranchee du deux c6te| d’une double cloison, si minee ^ nos yeux, que nous 
pouvons presque la ccnsiderer comme une surface hathematique.” ( Vol. xviii. 
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is possible in either case separately, it is equally possible if the 
bud be considered as proceeding from the juices without and 
within, or even from the very substance of the cellular partitions. 
But it is certain that the sap is not modified (as M. Leclerc sup- 
poses) by passing frt)m the cells of one wofed into those of the 
other ; on the contrary, it conforms itself in all usual cases of 
insertion to the nature of the wood through which it last passes, 
so as to produce that wood unchanged in its growth and progress. 

reason for giving credit to M. Adam’s assertion with respect 
to the origin of this curious plant is, that we have had no in- 
stance of a hybrid from seed resolving itself in the course of its 
growth into its component and fertile elements, nor of any mule, 
either animal or vegetable, becoming (either altogether or in 
part) more like one of its parents than it was in the form first 
assumed ^fter its perfect developement. 

London^ May 29. 18 4-0. 


Art. IV. On fiulverising Soils^ as a Means o/" improving them. 
lly John Fish. 

The fertility of adhesive soils becomes greatly increased by 
frequently exposing them to the atmosphere, by which means 
they become so much pulverised, as to encourage the growth of 
the fibres of plants. One cause of the unproductiveness of ad- 
hesive •Soils is, that air cannot penetrate to the seeds or roots of 
plants ; preveii^ting the germination of the former, and the future 
wellbeing of the other. In juch cases, the roots of plants can 
receive no advantage from the carbonaceous matter which exists 
in the atmosphere, from the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table substances on the earth’s surface. Another cause of unpro- 
ductiveness that such soils cannot retain a sufficient quantity 
of moisture, but ari/e saturated upon the surface at one time, and 
burnt as hard as a brick at another. 

In the former case, tfle fibres of plants are generally rotted; 
whilst in the latter they are torn in pieces by the cracks in the 
ground. The moisture will neither sink freely, nor rise freely, 
when the sun has eviiportftcd the moisture on the surface. Again, 
in such^oils the full advantage of manure cannot be realised, 
as it must be within the reach of the atmosphere before those 
changes can be effected, by which alone it can become the 
iiourishmdit of plants. Hence the importance of trenching, 
ridging, and frequent digging,^ by which a large portion of^the 
soil is exposed to tlje atm 9 sphere, and rendered more friable and 
open in its texture. These operations ntay be performed as soon 
as the ground isiclean. The depth will ddjpend upon the nature 
of the^soil and subsbih strong soils can ^arcely jpe dug or 
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trenched too deep; nor indeed can any soil, unless the subsoil 
contains something noxious to vegetation. 

Pulverisation ought to go on during the process of vegetation, 
by the free use of the fork or hoe. In summer such operations 
prevent the soil getthig dried up, as evaporation proceeds more 
rapidly from a hard surface than a loose one. It is some time 
before water can penetrate a hard surface, upon a loose one it 
sinks to the roots at once. The more soil is stirred among crops 
of any description, the more fibres will plants produce, and this 
increase of strength to the plants will more than pay the labour. 
Independent of the neat and orderly appearance of the drill 
system among culinary vegetables, it possesses the advantage of 
enabling us freely to stir the soil : for this purpose I consider a 
three-pronged fork preferable to a hoe, as by using the latter the 
ground gets hard below. Believing pulverisation to be of great 
importance for loosening the texture of strong soils, enabling the 
fibres of plants to run in all directions in search of food, imbib- 
ing and imparting a sufficiency of moisture^, without receiving 
too much, or retaining it too long, and also a^, tending to eradi- 
cate deleterious properties in the soil, I should wish to see it 
more generally adopted, and extended to the cultivation of many 
of our field crops. 

Exotic Nursery^ King^s Roady May 18. 184?0. 


Art. V. Descfiption of an Instrument uied for taking iKe Heights of 
Trees. By H. W. Jukes, Esq. 

In the autumn of 1836 1 sperit several months at Studley 
Royal, in Yorkshire, the residence of Miss Lawrence, making 
portraits of trees for the Arboretum Britanicum. As these por- 
traits were all drawn to a scale, it became necessary to measure 
the trees ; and their heights were Yaken with the iAstrument or 
machine of which fg. 47* is an outline, to' a scale of a foot 





to inch. This instrument ccmsists*of a thin board of oak, 
2 fl. 9 in. long, shaped like a gun-stock, the e^d a being adapted 
for the shoulder, tfie nTuzzle or line A c for taking a sight Iqf 
the top of the tree, srrd the square, of which c ei is^a side, being 
marked or, cut on the board at the farther extremity. j The 
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length of the side of this square is 4 in. A diagonal line is 
drawn across from the angle c; and ftarallel to this line, a brass 
pendulum is suspended from a side pin. This pendulum has a 
curved limb or finger e attached anywhere mear its middle; and 
the pendulum and curved limb are kept from flying off the board 
by two brass guards, which, however, acbnit the free action both 
of the pendulum and curved limb. the extremity of the 
muzzle c, a sight is fixed, as in the barrel of a common fowl- 
ing piece, to guide the eye ; and the but-end of the instrument 
being applied to the shoulder, and the sight on the end of the 
barrel part directed to the top of the tree, the operator advances 
towards it or retires backwards till the point of the curved limb 
is visible above the line of the stock, as in the figure. The cir- 
cumstance of the curved limb being visible above the barrel part 
of the mstruinent, proves to the^ operator that the plumb line 
rests on the diagonal line of the square, and consequently that 
the angle made by the eye of the operator with the top of the 
tree is 45°. The<^ distance of the operator from the tree, and 
the height of his tiye from the ground, being then added together, 
give the height of the tree ; unless the ground should not be 
level, in which case allowance must be made, either by adding 
or subtracting, according as the ground may be lower where the 
operator stands than at the root o^lhe tree, or the contrary. 

This instrument, I believe, was in- 
vented by Mr. Cuthbertson, the 
head gardener at Studley Royal, 
who was my constant assistant in 
^taking the measurements. 

It has occurred to me, that the 
same principle might be exemplified 
in a more portable instrument, and I 
have accordingly contrived Jig. 48., 
which is only 1 2 in. long on the 
^ I upper side. It is made of box, with 
a brass octant suspended from its 
centre, and loaded at the extremity, 
with a curved limb, as in Jig. 48. 
It is unnecessary to describe the 
manner of using it, which is pre- 
cisely the^ame as that bf the preceding figure. • ^ 

lAmdoUj Moffi 1840. 



Art. VI. On the Decay in gj^mng Larch apd Spruce Fir Trees. 
^ . lly J* WiGHTOlff. 

You have often taken notice of the deca;^ in larch and spruce 
fir trees, commonly (failed the rot, and invited opinions as to its 
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cause* As nothing satisfactor}' has been discovered on the 
subject, I venture my opinion, which is, that this decay proceeds 
from the too rapid growth of the trees when youngs and from 
their very slow grofvth when aged* In confirmation of my 
opinion, I have sent ;^ou specimens from decayed, and also from 
healthy trees, taken from the trunks and from the roots. 

When larch and sflruce firs are young, they grow often 
rapidly, and the wood formed at that period is very porous both 
in the trunk and roots. As the trees advance in age, the supply 
for their growth is less, from the soil being greatly exhausted, 
and often from the trees not having been thinned out in proper 
time. The outer case of wood then formed is less porous, and 
becomes in time too compact to admit air to the early formed 
wood within. This latter being of a coarse grain, the dry rot 
begins to infect it, in the same .manner as it attacks wodQ which 
has been painted in a green state, the paint excluding the air 
from the inside wood. The specimen No. 1., taken from the 
root end of a decayed larch, is an example. ' 

The decay in the trees goes on more or less-^ipidly, according 
to the grain of the wood. It ascends the trunk and makes its 
way along the roots ; at least those first formed which have 
become the conducting tubes to the trunk from the smaller roots 
and fibres. As the disease advances, the sap collected in the 
fibres passes with difficulty through the decayed conductor's to 
the trunk, and the trees become sickly, although the small roots 
and fibres where the sap accumulates be healthy. Tfhis will be 
evident in the root specimen No. 1., cut off 1 ft. ffom the bole 
of the tree. As farther proof thaC decay proceeds from too 
quick a growth, the trees that have grown beside^ decayed ones, 
but happened to grow slowly, have been found sound ; and it 
may often be observed, in trees partly decayed, that it is the quick 
growths in the trunk that are rotten. Specimen No. 2. showa 
the former, and No. 3. the latter. 

, Decay may, in some cases, have proceeded from other causes ; 
when trees make unusually large growths, as in specimen No. 4., 
such wood cannot last long. In this specimen, however, the 
outside wood is of fine grain. 

The supposition, that the soil is the cause^of rot, is in a great 
measure correct, if climate be taken in conjunction with ^oil. It 
is- a common ob^rvation, that a tree has got down« to a soil 
which it does not like. If the soil were in fault, the wood grow n 
then would be bad, whereas in reality itjs the best. The error 
lies ih the supposition that the dei»;ay proceeds in age from soil 
and climate ; but itsvfound^tion is actually laid in the youth of 
<he tree. In proof of jhis, it is a known fact that tfees grown ia 
cold and barren^situaj^ions are always sound. Thtrir *growths are 
"small, and die wood in consequence is duralDle. The besHarch, 
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for instance, in Britain, is grown at Dunkeld. The Athole 
frigate was built of it, and has well pfoved its durability. Those 
grown among the rocks are the soundest. When they were 
planted, there was hardly soil enough to c^ver their roots, but 
their foliage annually falling and decaying in crevices of the 
rocks, formed sufficient soil for them ; and/the supply increases as 
they advance in age. Larch grow there as in their native Alps. 
To this it may be objected, that the oldest larches in Britain, 
viz. those at Dunkeld, grow in garden soil, as do other fine trees 
in various places, especially in North Britain. For instance, at 
Melville House, Fifeshire, there are or were some fine larch 
trees growing on good land; and at the Whim, Peeblesshire, 
there are fine healthy spruce firs on wet bog soil. As these 
trees must have made strong growths, they may appear to offer 
a direct contradiction to the above statement, namely, that over- 
growth in youth and undergrowth in age combine to cause the 
rot. Tt must be ynsidered, however, that the aged trees at 
Dunkeld were kept when young as green-house plants, and 
probably stunted^*?;© that they formed small-grained wood at 
first. Though they made large growths afterwards, the trees 
grew apart from others, and were not robbed of their supplies, 
so that it is most probable that their outside growths are in the 
same proportion as those of the instde. The same will apply 
to thS otlier two cases mentioned above ; and, so far from their 
being qt va»"iance with ny theory, it was from having observed 
them that 1 j^as led to its adoption. Still it may be alleged 
that trees grow thick together in their native forests, and yet 
produce the best wood. 'VhlS is true, but it must be remembered 
that the trees am in tlieir natural climate, which is much colder 
than ours, and, of coui’se, make slow growths. Those made 
while the trees are young are often the smallest, reversing the 
growth of oifr climate, where Ithe trees that have grown quickly 
when young, are .often starved in their after growth. This is 
not the case in natural fof»ests, where treps find abundant nourish-* 
ment from the mass of decayed vegetable matter which falls from 
the trees, and is ndl swept away like that in artificial plantations. 

From the rot beiqg mgre prevalent now than it was formerly, 
it has begn supposed that the trees are of a different kind from 
those first planted. It has been said that they came from North 
America. •This I do not believe; but, if it w^ere true, it is ndl 
probable that tney were natives of colder regions than those 
first planted here, and if so', they would not produce woc^l of 
coarser grain, or more likeljP to decay. 1& there are some 
varieties raiseijl in •this dountry from the Original stock, they 
v^uld be mgre likely to become naturalised here, and would 
perhaps stand Setter tthan the original trees j yet it is a well- 
known^fact that some of the progeny of the ancient* trees have 
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been infected with the rot. The question then is^ how comes it 
that the disease has been on the increase of late years ? One 
thing to be considered is, that there have been more trees 
planted, especially li^rch trees, and less care has been taken of 
them, than formerly.' The trees are often left thick together, to 
form cover for game, the soil in consequence soon becomes ex* 
hausted, and the thinning at last comes with a vengeance, but too 
late. Another question is, why fir trees die when they become 
hollow, whereas many other trees live to a great age as hollow 
as a drum ? The case of the firs is, however, different from that 
of their hollow neighbours ; their disease being interna], both in 
trunk and root, while other trees often grow liollow from some 
external injury to branch or trunk, which does not affect their 
roots, so that they often grow vigorously while their rind and 
bark continue sound. 

If I am wrong in the opinion that the rot proceeds from the 
external wood excluding the air from the heart or inside of the 
tree, at least there can be no doubt that the seeds of decay are 
first sown by too rapid growth ; and little do p-!4nters think, when 
they admire the great progress of their young firs, that such 
rapid growth is but laying the sure foundation for trees rotten 
at heart. 

Cossey Hall Gardens^ April 1. 184*0. 


Art. VII. On grafting the Achcia. By John Bkewoiter, Gardener 

to Mrs. Wray, 

I HAVE often lamented to see the dwarf, delicate, but still 
beautiful, species of -Acacia struggling for life among their more 
hardy and robust brethren, and especially when the desirable 
object of placing them in a situation calculated to show their 
humble beauties to advantage, and impart to them a more hardy 
and robust constitution, js so easily obtained by grafting. This 
operation may be performed in almost any situation. Perhaps 
the best stock would be Acacia aff’lnis, owing^lo its rapid growth, 
and to its being hardier than any of the ^rest. I have known 
this species grown out of doors (from seed) to the height of 17 
or 20 ft. in three years ! 

What a magnificent object a tree 20 ft. high, grafted with 
perhaps fifteen or twenty species, including A, pulchella, A. dif^ 
fus£|f A. Cyclops, &c., would be ! The great diversity of their 
splendid foliage, ^intermixed witlf their beautiful flowers, would 
form an object truly grand. , * . , . 

By choosing a strcng stock, and planting it out of doors In 
the early part of ^ay, and then, as sooi\^ as it ' had taken root, 
gra&u^ it,*'cutting" it down to within a few eyes of each graft ; or, 
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if it can be conveniently done, inarching it, a fine tree would be 
formed in a very short time. 

The scions may be put on of almost any size, even a large 
plant. Smaller plaijts may be grafted or lurched either in the 
stove or green-house. The plants that are grafted out of doors 
I would recommend to be potted in the autumn, in order to give 
them a little protection in winter ; again planting them out in 
spring; and by continuing this system for two or three years, the 
grafts will become fairly established, when they may be left out 
all winter, with a good covering of mats in frosty weather. 

If the above hints be thought worthy the attention of any of 
the numerous cultivators of this beautiful genus, I will yet hope 
to see the pendulous, dwarf, and delicate species attain the first 
place as prnamental plants, which they so richly merit, both in 
the green-house and pleasure-grotind. 

Oakfield^ ChcUenhamy June 13. 184?0. 


Art. VIII. Notic^^f a Plant of Cereus ffrandifloruSi at Eatington 

Park, Shipston on Stour, By W. Hutchison, Gardener to E. 

J. Shirley, Esq., M.P. 

I SEND you an account of a plant of Cereus grandiflorus now 
in flower in the pine-stove here. It is a mistaken notion, that the 
night-flowering cereus, as it is commonly called, only flowers at 
1 2 o’clock at niglu, and is»olF before the following morning. The 
plant here cof trs a trellis on the back wall of the pine-stove 7 ft. 
by 6 ft. Yesterday evening, a^ 8 o’clock, there were fifteen flowers 
fully out at one time. It was one of the most magnificent sights 
imaginable. It^ filled the whole house with odour ; indeed, so 
strongly is it scented, that you can smell it before you open the 
door of the l^ouse. It is rathgr singular that for three successive 
seasons the nun>ber, of flowers has been the same, viz. 21. 

The soil used is* very light sandy loam, if loam it can be called, 
as there is very little in it but sand. IVom August to February 
very little water if given ; as the spring advances, it is given 
more freely. When, the flower buds appear, water is given very 
plentifully, and the buds^well fast and expand in all their glory. 

Eatington Parley June 13. I84f0. 


Art. IX. On the Cause§ o/*. Canker in Fruit Trees. . By John 

J£^W1NGS. 

BEG to offer a Few remarks on the danker in fruit trees, but 
more particularly in the pear tree. I have*beei^endeavouring to 
learn it# cause, with a view to exterminate it iS possible^ and, from 
the observations I have made, I am led to conclude that it is 
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not the ungenial soil^ as is generally supposed, which^ is the sole 
cause of canker, but I think the StroinatosphaeVia miiUiceps Green 
is the principal cause of that disease. I trust the enclosed shoots 
of pear tree, which i^re of one and twoyeari^* growth, in addition 
to those sent before, will enable you to trace it from the lie- 
ginning to the end, that is, until it has from its first growth 
underneath the cuticle destroyed the whole of the layers of the 
bark, and, consequently, the branch. How, or by what means, 
it gets underneath the cuticle, I cannot pretend to say ; but I 
think it possible, and even probable, that the sporidia may 
enter the pores of the epidermis. But I wish it to be under- 
stood, that, when I say it is the fungus which is the' cause of 
canker in the pear tree, I do not mean to assert that it is the 
cause of every species of canker ; for I believe there are other 
species of fungus that cause other species of canker. For 
instance, there is a kind of canker very prevalent amongst apple 
trees that has the same effect on fliem as the Stromatosphae'ria 
multiceps has on the pear tree ; that is, their branches die towards 
their extremities, more particularly the youVig shoots. The 
above-named fungus seems to thrive much better on some 
varieties of pear tree than on others, amongst which are the 
Windsor, the jargonelle, the summer and autumn bergamot, 
and swan’s egg. 1 have seen a tree that had been grafted with 
two kinds of pears, and one of them was the autumn bergamot, 
which has suffered very miiqh from canker or fungus grow- 
ing upon it ; the other kind is not hurt half much : but, 
wherever it appears, it soon spreads itself on almost every variety 
.of pear tree, should the season pi^ve favourable to its growth ; 
and the last season appears to have been one of^his kind. The 
circumstances in which I am placed at present will not admit of 
my using any means that may suggest themselves for its de- 
struction ; but, were I to give my^ opinion as to thb best means 
of destroying it, I should say, use the knife Very freely, and then 
^Lve a good washing with caustic lime-water, at the same time 
cleansing the tree of all loose and decayed bark ; I should then 
apply a liquid composition, and, perhaps, that of Forsyth would 
be as good as any. , \ 

I hope that these remarks may induce some of your abler 
correspondents Jo investigate the subject .further than I have done. 

Shipston on Stour, April 10. 1840. , ^ 

Art. X. Some Afbcqunt a Method pro^wing and preserving New 
Potatoes Jor a Winter Supply^ By Amaziah Saul. * 

X am not awai^e^ that the following njethocf of^ growing new 
potatoes for a winter supply has been published in the Gardenei^s 
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Magazine. I am indtiped to in^lce this communication^ fn con- 
sequence of having been in several gardens, and never, till I 
came here, having seen it practised. I think it well worthy of a 
trial, as it is well known to be a desideratuchs in large families, 
to obtain a supply of this useful vegetable, in a young state, 
during as much of the season as possible/ 

This method, as far as 1 can learn, w^ first practised here by 
a person of the name of Job, whom I succeeded as gardener. 

The kind of potato cultivated is the Irish red, a very good 
kind of late potato, and it succeeds well planted in the autumn. 
To have them ready for use in October, they should be planted 
about the middle of July. For the principal crop for winter 
use, the first week in August is the best time* for planting. They 
should be planted on a good rich border, the drier the better. I 
have generally planted them in rows about fu apart, and about 
1 ft. distant plant from plant. 

It is necessary tu place the rows a good distance apart, in or- 
der to insure good foliage by freely admitting the rays of the 
sun, as well as a ^Jiree circulation of air among the leaves, &c. ; 
as, in my opinion, the quantity as well as the quality of the crop 
depends much upon a proper attention to this point; and it pro- 
bably might be better attained by placing the rows 3 ft. apart. 

Potatoes planted in August will bcf ready for the table in No- 
vemlTer ; and will continue good from that time till April, at which 
time it^ is easy to faave^a succession from those planted in the 
spring. The^only extra trouble attendant upon potatoes when 
planted at this season is, to cover them in winter with leaves, 
or any other material which ^ill keep out the frost. They must 
be taken up only as wanted for the table. 

When potatoes are thus managed, any person may insure a 
supply through the winter, of almost as good a quality as those 
grown during the summer mdtiths. The only difference that I 
can perceive is, JlNat those planted for the winter are rather 
more waxy than those r«sed during th^ summer ; and with many 
this would be considered' an additional recommendation. 

It is necessary that potatoes intended for the autumn planting 
should be of a late ^ind^ should be kept in a cool situation till 
the seaspn of planting, and also be kept as clear as possible 
from sprouts. 

Castle Milli Souihmoulton^ Devon^ June 22. 1840. * 

Art. XI. On Apmrian Societies. By J. WigHton, Gardener to 
Lord Stafford, Cossey Hall, Hear Norwich. 

• 

Of late yeafs thc^ keeping of bees has ^&lleri into gradual 
negl'ecf among cottagers. Apiarian societies nave rdbenUy been 
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estafbltehed in vailpus flarts of the country, to encourage the 
revival of the practice* Sundry causes may be assigned to 
actonut for the cottagers giving up the keeping of bees. First, 
tlie remarkable fact that for several years past we have had Aong 
cold springs, which have discouraged many .from attempting to 
keep bee^,; secondly, many tracts of waste lands baying been 
brought i^nder cultivation has sensibly diminished the &voQrite 
wild flowcts of the bees ; thirdly, the low price which cotta- 
gers .have been able of late years to obtain for their honey has 
operated most naturally as a discouragement; and fourthly, 
the quantity of honey imported from foreign countries has of 
course lessened the demand for that of native production. 

It is an interesting consideration, how far apiarian societies 
can remedy the effects of these various causes. The first stated 
Jii^the most serious obstacle to bee-keeping ; and over that these 
.^societies can have no control. We can only hope that our old- 
fashioned genial springs may be permitted to return. Nor can 
the societies prqcure the waste lands to be again un tilled. These 
lands are rendered far more^ profitable to tlli^ community, than 
they Were when producing wild flowers for bees. It must be 
repaemb^d,, however, that the waste lands produced food for 
bees in aiitumii pnly, they being deficient of spring flowers ; and 
their loss is in some degree made up by the greater number of 
flowers now Cultivated. The operation of the third cause can 
be prevented, if the wealthieriXlasses ,can be induct to make 
more use of honey % It was int 'much greater este^ip among our 
forefathers than' it is at present ; and, if apiarian societies exert 
their influence, they may persuade the higher and middling 
classes to consume more honey in their families, by which the 
price will be advanced. Foi^merly the cottager sold his honey 
to the gentry in bis neighbourhood ; now he must depend solely 
upon the druggist or apothecary tb purchase his produce, who 
is sure to give him , a low price, knowing .that the poor man has 
no other market. Me will undervalue the honey, upon the pre- 
tence of tlie cheapness of foreign honey, the importation of 
which has been stated as the fourth cause of *the discontinuance 
of bee-keeping among cottagers. It is .true, that some imported 
honey of a bad quality is sold at an inferior price ; but (he good 
briuCT double the price which the druggist will give to a cotta- 
ger for native honey equally good ; and for put^e hdney in the 
comb, the cottager receives only about one third of the plaice at 
which it is retaUed in^he shops. ^ThiG might be remedied, if 
the societies wi^^o appoint agei^ts to collect the honey of the 
cottagei*s, axii eitry^it ta & better market. * 

In tbisVjO!^ of Norfolk^ an apiarian society is. about to Be 
es|^^^^;f^ough«the eaisrtions of Mr. Hart of Billi^gsford, 
other aentleineu, who have done much to ehcouraire 
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cottagers to cultivate their gaixiens rn^ead pF sleeping 
their spare time, or spending it in places ruinous to theiii^Iwtf^ 
and their families. Those gentlemen who encouriige aplafiiMi^ 
societies will render valuable assistance to thefr cottagers. For-> 
merly t^jey cultivated \)ees to their profit, and we hope to see 
them do ^ again. The keeping of bee^ would prove n also a 
source of pleasure, and the interest tliey yould take in observ- 
ing the habits and industry of these insects would often divett 
their minds from heavier cares. 

Cossey Hall Gardens^ December 26. 1888. 


Art. XII. On Honey. By J. Wighton. 

The pof^ular name of virgin honey, as applied to that which 
is taken from hives on the depriving system, and from late weak 
swarms on the destrcwing plan, arises from an idea, preyalenir 
among old bee-keepers, that the purest honey was to bo ob- 
tained from a swarI•^M;brown off by a swarm of the same.seasop, 
and whose queens they believed to be virgins. 

No brood being in the combs of such hives is, however, to be 
traced to very different causes ; for late weak swarms from old 
stocks, provided they be* thrown off at llie same date, are equally 
without brood combs, and contain as pure honey as riiose er- 
roneously^ called virgin hives. ^ . 

When a latj^swarm is tRrown off, be it from an old or a new’ 
stock, the season is past for the production of brood, while the 
weakness of the swarm is a dlill more powerful reason for its 
non-appearance, the number of bees not being large enough to 
ke^ up the temperature requisite for maturing the brood. 

The common supposition, that the jcombs are discoloured by 
the brood ai)d*poHen (or.brood^^bread), is only partially correct; 
for, in weak hives, dfe cells containing them are not much dis- 
coloured; while iq strongs stocks, not only .tli^, but the out- 
side combs, soon become dark; a proof thatthe discoloration is 
more the effect of great heat, the cells being flexible, and the 
convStant traffic of the />ees» having the pollen about them, than 
of the brood. 

As a farther proof that .virginity of the queens has nothing to 
do with the purity of tlic honey, old blackened combs will yield' 
honey aTs pure as fresh ones, provided the honey itself be of (fie 
same age, and gathered fiKira che same kiijd of flowers. Tfeis 
fact^,is very easily ascertained b^ pierchig the cells, to let the 
honey drip out Much good honey is* spoiled by its being 
squeezed frpni^th^ combs. The combs should be cut or care- 
fully broki^'p, and allowed to drip through a muslin bag. 

Cossey^Hall Gardens^ Apil 2. 1840* 

1840. August. d d 
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Abt. L Transactions <f the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
Series, VoL L Part V., and VoL IL Parts I. IL III. 4to. London, 
1833 to 1840. 

{Continued from p. 348.) 

59. Report on some of \he more remarkable hardy ornamental Plants raised in 
the HorticuUural Sodel^s Garden from Seeds received from Mr. David 
Douglas^ in the Years 1831, 1832, 1833. By George Bentiiam, Esq., F.L.S., 
Secretary. Head June 17. 1834. 

These are Rihes ghitinosuni, R. rwalv^ceiim, Leptosiphon ondrosaceus, 
L. densifloms, Gilifl tricolor, Pliacelia tanacctifolia, Nenidphila insignis, 
CollinsifiT bicolor, Clielonc centranthifolia ; all now common in the nurseries. 

60. Alete^ological Journal^ as before. 


61. Remarks on the Growth of a peculiar Fir resembling the Pinaster, By Sir 
C.Lciiion^Bart., M.P., F.II.S. ’ 

The plant in question is a pine, not a fir. It is a variety of the 7*inaster, 
characterised by the form and position of the cone, anil the cflects of the 
.growth of the tree resulting from that position. the common Pinaster, 
‘ the cone is oblong, tapering towards the base, and having large projecting 
echinate scales, with deep fissures between them. kind in question it is 

smaller, more ovate, tapering but little towards the base, and having moderate- 
sized unarmed scales with shallow furrows between them. The 
position of the cone is a still more striking distinction. In the 
common Pin&ster, the cones, of which there arc generally three 
or four, arc situated behind '::hc shoots of the whorl, and in the 
mature state point backwards. In this obscure species, on the 
contrary, the cone is single, and it as universally occupies the place 
of the leading shoot, the side slmots being 
behind it. The necessary consequence of 



this position is, that the tree can have no 
regular leader, but each year one of the side 
shoots strengthens and continues th^ growth^ 
fof^ the ensuing season. The year (allowing, the same process 
is repeated in another direction ; a new axJ^ of grcjwth is formed, 
and the stem of the tree Acquires a zigzag appearance, which is 
never entirely^ lost, though of course much obliterated Iw age.’’ 

These distinctive characters. Sir €. Lemon observ6s, may indicate : 1st, 
a distinct species ; Sa, a hybrid, between adjacent species ; or 3d, an acci- 
dentiiU perhaps peimanent, variety.” 
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In a note by the secretary, it is characterised as a ‘‘ species ‘o£ Plnus niot 
hitherto described,” and named P, LemoniaW. We co^^sider it, judging froA 
the plant in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, as a variety of the Pinastel * ; 
and ill our Arboretum Britamiicum we have named it P^us Pinaster LeihOn^ 
anus. An excellent figure is given in the Hort, Tram.^ from which 6\xxfigs. 
49. and 50., are copied, and given in the Arboretum, ^ ^ 

62. Ufion a new Method of applying Hot Water to /eating Stoves, By Alex- 

ander Cruickshanks, Esq., C.M.ILS. R^d May 20. 1834. 

It may be sufiicient, with regard to this ingenious invention, to state that 
the boiler is cylindrical, and placed horizontally, and that it includes a smaller 
cylinder containing the fire. 

63. Note upon a handsome and [half-^ hardy Plant, called Clianthus puniceus. 

By John Lindley, Ph. Dr., F.R.S., &c. Read Deepinber 2. w34. 

This beautiful New Zealand shrub is now too well known to deserve de- 
scription or v^comincndation. We have just seen some fine specimens of it 
in the open air, in the garden of Park Cdttage, Blackhcath, the residence 
of John ISheepshunks, Esq. ; and a fortnight ago, we saw a splendid specimen 
covering a space, we shoul^ think, upwards of 12 ft. square, on the conserva- 
tive wall at Chatsworth. ♦ 

64. A further Account ojj^xpcrhnents on the Cultivation of the Potato, made in 
the Garden of the JTorticuttural Society, in the Year 1834. By John Lindley, 
Ph. Dr., F.H.S., &c. Read January 30. 1834. 

The object of these experiments was, to repeat the comparison of whole 
tubers and sets, and to illustrate the adiantagps and disadvantages of close 
or distant cropping. The advantage of planting potatoes apart, and wider 
and deeper than usual, is considered as being sufficiently proved by the former 
expe»’imentf^ (Sqe p. 346.) ^ • 

The ground was divided into u)ur equal parts. In one of these the rows 
of potatoes were as*niiich as 2}^ ft. apart; in another, 2 ft.; in a third, 14 ft.; 
and in the fourth, only 6 in. llalf qf each division was planted with whole 
tubers, and half with sets cut to a single eye. The whole were committed to 
the ground on the 27th of February, the tubers or sets being, in every case, 
6 in, apart in the rows, and 9 in. deep. 

On the 24th of April the points of the potatoes had reached the surface of 
the soil, and the i^cxt day about 3 in.«of soil >vcre drawn over them, for the 
purpose of protecting atheyi from ground frosts, w'hich, in low and flat places 
like the Society’s Garden, arc still prevalent at that time of the year. By 
the 2d of May, the whole surface of the ground,* in the division where the 
rows were only 6 in. apart, was a mass of entangled stems. By the 20th 
of the month, the stems in the division where the rows were I Jft. apart, 
had nearly covered the ground ; and, in a week after, those in the 2 ft. divi- 
sion were in the same stat^; bul the ground was not covered during the 
whole season,^where the rows were 2J ft. apart. 

The shoots*froni the whole tubers were, in all cases, much stronger than 
those from the jingle eyes, but they began to be prostrated in the 6 in. 
division oi^ the 29th May, and the whole of them, m all the divisions, wgpM^T 
in the same state by the 27th of June r while the steins from the single eyes 
continued erect till they began to turn yellow and wither, in the end of Augugt. 
This will, probably, account for the superiority of sets o^er whole tubers ; 
could the crop be j)rotectegl from iwinds, and the gjjems jf the tubers be pre- 
vented from breaking, I have no doubt that tubers would yield the largest 
crop ; but their ver^ v^our makes them brittle, and on^e broken, they are no 
loiter able to perform their flections perfectly. • » ^ 

The grea^st length to which the stems attained was 2 ft. ; the principal part 
of them attained that length, but many did not exceed ft. ; and those in 
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the division where the rows were at that distance were the most uniform in 
their appearance, important inferences to be drawn from this were after- 

wards shown bj the result. 

On the 26th of September the wliole crop w'as taken up, freed from mould, 
and weigbecL Wher^ the rows were onl^' 6 in. iipart, a number of the new 
potatoes were partially decayed, and a very large proportion was too small to 
be fit for use. The ino;.t uniform size was obtained from the division where 
the row^s were 2 ft. aparlir 

The result of this exp^iment Dr. Lindley considers “ the most interesting 
yet obtained, for it not only reduces to something like a demonstration the 
superiority of sets over whole tubers, but it shows that the crop will be greater 
wnere the distance betw'een the rows is most in accordance with the average 
height of the potato stems ; and that, if we take the miniinuin height, which 
in this variety is ft., although the crop may be the most promising 
while gro^ng, it will, in reality, be smaller than when the branches are less 
dense. 

“ Thus the most uniform crop of stems, in this experiment, was in the 
division where the rows were J J ft. apart ; but the crop in thi^ division was 
less by I ton 3 cw^t. ,97 lb. than \v*here the rows were 2 ft. apart, that is, equal 
to the average height of the stems.” 

The neat return of the single eyes, where planted at 2 ft. apart between 
the rows, was at the rate of 24 tons per acre ; at iV- in. between the rows, 22 
tons per acre ; at 2 ft. C in., 16 tons; and at 6 in. bcjtwcen the rows, 16 tons. 
The produce in the neighbourhood of London, •^i's estimated in different 
places, is from 12 to 15 tons, the rows being from 22 in. to 24 in. apart, and 
the distance of the sets in tlic frame 6 in. to 9 in. The depth at which the 
sets were planted varied from 4 in. to bin.; but 9 in. is the depth that Mr. 
Knight and Dr. Lindley recommend. 

65. liepori on the Special Kxhibiiiom the lloriirnUnral Sonetp of London. 

By G. Bentham, Esq., F.L.S., Secretary. 

•* t « 

This contains a list of the persons who received mej^lals from the year 
1832, when the exhibitions commenced, to the end of tlui }ear 1834. 

t 

VOL. IL 

1, JMcieoroJo^cal Journal, By Mr. liobert Thompson. 

2. Upon the Causes of the Diseases Deformlies of the Leaves of the Peach 

Tree. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres., Read July 15. 1834. 

“ Every gardener knows that the leavqs of peach trees frequently be- 
come diseased and deformfcd, owing to the operation of two perfectly distinct 
causes ; one being obviously the depredations of insects, and the other being 
generally, I believe universally, supposed to be frost. In the last-mentioned 
case, the leaves, if suffered to reimiiti upon the trees, continue to grow, and in 
part to perform their office of generating tfic livTng sap of the tree ; but the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the fluid thus created is expended in their own 
deformed and morbid growth. In unfavoiiruble situations, such as mine un- 
*»fortunately is, a large portion of the first-formed leaves is frdtjuently rendered 
iSitless, or worse than useless ; and I do not recollect a jsingld season in 
which a very large part, and sometiraeg all ^he early foliage of my peach and 
iftctarine trees, which almost whollj 4 ^,occupy the entire south wall of my gar- 
den here (Downftu^ Castle), has not been destroyed or rendered useless, 
previously to the present Reason . ^ * 

“ In the autumn ofliheyear 1831 a small nectarine tree, which grew iiY apot 
in my peach-house, was removed from it, and planted ifi th*e open air, amongst 
other trees of the Wme species. A few of tiid species of scale cnsect which 
is the usual pest of the peach-house were then transferred to the peach trees 
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upon my open wall, on which they increased considerably during the succeeding 
summer and autumn, and extended themselves over nearly a whole tree on one 
side, and over nearly half a tree on the other side. In the following winter 
my gardener applied to the trees to which these inseetjp had extended them- 
selves a mixture of lime and flowers of sulphur, dressnng the whole of one 
tree, and about one half of ttie other. In the followino^spring, whether owing 
to the application above-mentioned, or, as is, 1 tlynk, more probable, the 
effects of winter, the insects wholly disappeared \/and the following very 
singular circumstances occurred. The leaves of jflll the peach trees growing 
in the situation above-mentioned were almost wholly destroye 1 in the spring 
of 1833, exclusive of those of the trees to which the mixture of lime and 
flowers of sulphur had been applied ; whilst all the foliage of one tree, and 
that of one half of the other presented a perfectly healthy chiu-aclcr, as far, 
precisely, as the dressing above described had extended. In the spring of 
the present year, when the blossom buds of my peach trees h^4 acquired 
about the size of hemp seeds, w'atcr holding in solution t>r suspension a mix- 
ture of lime and flowers of sulphur and soot was thrown upon all the peach 
trees above-mentioned, with an engine, in sufficient quantities to wet the 
whole of the trees and wall, but not inatcriafly to affect the colour of the wall. 
No injurious effects followed, and not a single blistered leaf has appeared 
upon my trees, which are Jiearing an abundant crop of fruit, and, present an 
appearance of health wii#ch 1 have certainly' never once before witnessed 
within the last thirty yc^rs. 

“ The red spider had generally abounded upon m}'^ peach trees in the preced- 
ing year, and had given my garden<u* a good deal of trouble ; but in the present 
season very few appearetl, and none apparently remain. The dislike of this 
very trouhlesoine insect to sulphur is well known, and 1 do not entertain any 
doubt tliat, relatively to those, the application of it operated very beneficially ; 
but I am wholly unable to conjecture by whaf mode of operation it could 
have actAl beneficially in preserving the foliage of my trees; and, whether it 
did or did not cause their preservation, can only be determined by future 
experiment.^ ' • * 

3, Particulars respecting the ]\fode Cultivation , ^c., of the Averrhoa Ca- 

ram buhl. By James Bateman, Esq., F.H.S. Read December 3. 1833. 

Mr. Bateman having ripened fruit of this East Indian tree for the first 
time ill Europe, has given the following account of his mode of culture ; 
premising that th^ tree has “ an clegapt spreading head and light airy foliage, 
something similar to that of the acacia ; it is very prolific and produces fruit 
three times a year, froiiv ttie age of three to fifty. 

“ In cultivation it requires to 4ie plunged, but n^t in any heating substance. 
My plant, which I received only last year from Messrs. Lee of the Hammer- 
smith Nursery, has attaii^cd the height of about 5 ft., with a naked stem for 
four fifths of the distance ; this as well as all the older branches became covered 
in July with countless clus^rs o£ elegant though minute rosy flowers, a suc- 
cession of which continiiea for upwards of three months, and I doubt not, 
that, had the^plant been allowed more pot room, instead of setting only six 
fruit it would nave borne as m3ny dozens. The fruit, from the time of their 
setting, steadily ad vajpeed in size, never having had (like peaches and mogb* 
other fruits) any period during which they were stationary. 

‘‘ Nothing could be more b^iautirid or singular than their appearance as 
they approached maturity ; their colour vas intensely golden, and they diffiii^d 
too a rich aromatic perfujpe ; bii^ the most remarkable ^alure in the fruit is, 
the fit^c excessively •prominent angles, which preseTit, as far as 1 am aware, a 
uniqffe form among edible fruits. Upon trial, it was fcAind that this fruit pos- 
sessed qualities of the first ojjder when made into a preserve.*’ 

It may ribt be useless to add that this tree is one ot the woriA knowi) in 
our stoves for the mealy bug, being worse even than the coffee tree. 
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4f» On the Cultivation of Chliddntlins frd^rans^ a hardy bulbous Plant. By 
R. W. Byres, Esq. Read July 16. 1833, 

This elegant and fragrant flower, Mr. Byres finds to be of as easy culture 
as the narcissus. He first tried it in the stove, and afterwards the frame, but 
found that high temp^ature had the effect of frqtting the bulb into offsets, 
and not of enlargiftg it.'yAftervvards he planted it under a south wall, in a bed 
18 in. deep, in the soil^n which he grows his collection of amaryllis (turfy 
loam, sand, and decayed ^gctablc matter), planting the bulbs G in. deep, and 
protecting them during winter by mulching. In the April of the next year, Mr. 
Byres observes, They began to show themselves ; [ >vas satisfied they were 
getting stronger, as very few offsets appeared and the leaves were more sturdy ; 
hoping for a flower in 1832, I again lifted them undisturbed, but not a bulb 
threw up a seape, and after they had made most vigorous foliage, and gra- 
dually died off, I took up the plants in November, when some very fine bulbs 
were obtained, nearly as large as Sprekelia formosissima, or four times larger 
than the original bulb obtained from the nursery. 

“ I potted seven bulbs, four of which flowered in tlie green-house in April. 
The remainder of the bulbs I phyited out as before, and one of them in the 
end of May threw up its scape, and flowered.** 

5. Upon the Causes of the premature Death of Pf^rl of the Pranches of the 

Moorpark Apricot^ and some other Wall Fruit Trees, By Thomas Andrew 

Knight, Esq., Pres., F.R.S. Read June 2. 1835^'- 

The following very excellent paper deserves the attentive perusal of the 
young gardener : — 

“ The branches of all trees, during much the larger portion of the periods 
in which they continue to live, are in their natural situations kept in continual 
motion, by the action of wind upon them ; and of this motion thejr stems 
and superficial roots partake, whenever the gales of wind are even moderately 
strong : and I have shown, in thq Philosophical Transactions^ that the forms 
of all large and old trees must have* been infich modified by this agent. The 
motions of the circulating fiuids, and saj) of the tree, *Ul-e also greatly in- 
fluenced aud governed by it ; and whenever any part of the root, the stem, 
or the branches, of a tree are bent b}' winds or other agents, an additional 
quantity of alburnum is there deposited ; and the form of the tree becomes 
necessarily well adapted to its situation, whether that be exposed or shel- 
tered. If exposed to frequent and strong agitation, its stem and branches 
will be short and rigid, and its superficial roots will be large and strong ; and, 
if sheltered, its growth will he in every ‘part more feeblcvaniT slender. 1 have 
much reason to believe, upon the evidence of sub.4eQUcnt cx|)€Timcnts, that 
the widely extended branches of large timber ^^rees would be wholly incapable 
of supporting their folitige when wetted with rain, if the proportions of their 
parts were not to be extensively changed and their strength greatly augmented, 
by the operation of winds upon them during their previous growth. Exercise, 
therefore, appears to^ be productive of somqwhaf analogous eflects upon ve- 
ptable and upon animal life ; and to be nearly as essential to the growth of 
large trees, as to that of ‘animals. * 

“ Whenever the branches of a tree are bcAind to a wall, they wholly lose 
kind of exercise above described, which nature obviously ^Intended them 
torjceive ; and many ill consequences generally follow ; not however to the 
same extent, nor precisely of the same land, to trees of diflerent species and 
hatits. When a standard plum or pqpch tree is permitted to take its natural 
form of growth, itfi flows freely, and mqst abiirylantly, to the extremities 
of its branches, and it coWlinucs to flow freely through ;:hc same bruftches 
during the whole life ofethe tree : but when the branches arp bound to a Vail, 
and are no longer agitated by winds, each branch JiiecomSs in a few years what 
Duhamel calls ‘ usee,^ that is, debilitated and sapless, owing apfSarently to 
its being no longer properly pervious to the ascending sap. The obstruction 
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to the ascent of this causes luxuriant shoots to spring from the lower parts 
of the tree ; and these are in succession made to occupy the places of the de- 
bilitated older branches by the process which the gardener calls * cutting in.* 

‘‘ The branches of the apricot, and particularly of tl^e Moorpark varieties, 
often die suddenly, owing to the same cause, with mugti more inconvenience 
and loss very frequently to the gardener ; for trees of tlik species do not usually 
afford him the means of filling up vacancies upon wall, as, those of the 
peach and plum do. f 

" The pear tree better retains its health and vig<V(ir, when trained to a wall, 
than those of either of the preceding species, or tlfan the cherry tree ; but the 
proper course of its sap is nevertheless greatly deranged ; and it is difficult, and 
in some varieties almost impossible, to cause it to flow properly to the extre- 
mities, or nearly to the extremities, of its branches. Much the larger part of it 
is generally expended in the production of what are called ‘ foreright* useless 
shoots ; and the quantity of fruit which is afforded by the central parts of 
an old pear tree, when trained to a wall, is usually very small. 

“ The vine alone, amongst fruit trees, appears capable of being bound and 
trained to a great distance upon a wall without sustaining any injury, its sap 
continuing to flow freely and abundantly to* its very distant branches. Owing 
to a [)eciiliiirity of structure and habit, which is confined to those species of 
trees, from which nature^ has withheld the power of supporting their own 
branches, the alburnum at all plants of this habit is (as far as 1 have had 
opportunities of observing^ excessively light or porous; and not being intended 
by nature to support its own weight, or that of any part of the foliage of the 
tree, docs not acquire with age any increased solidity, like that of trees of a 
different habit, and on this account probably it never, how long soever deprived 
of exercise, loses in any degree its power of transmitting the ascending 
sap. The alburnum of those trees which nature has caused to supports 
themselves without external aid becomes anrflially more firm and solid, and 
coiisequAitly less well adapted to afford a passage to the ascending sap, and 
os heart-wood it is totally impervious to that fluid. Whenever the branches 
lof such trdbs aio wholly deprived of exercise, too rapid an increase of the 
solidity of the albtionuni probably takes place ; and it in conse(]ucnce ceases 
to be capable of properly executing its office. I have, of course, never had 
an opportunity of examining the ch^l’acter of the ulburiium of the Glycine 
sinensis, of which the garden of this Society contains so splendid a tree ; but I 
do not entertain a shadow of doubt of its being extremely light and porous, 
like that of other trailing and creeping plants, which depend for support upon 
other bodies.” 

6. O/i Forcing Peaches , Sid Nectarines, By Mr. John Mearns, F.ll.S., of 
Wei beck (Tardons. Read Marches. 1835. 

Mr. Mearns, having reason to believe that his method of cultivating peaches 
and nectarines, and especially of forcing them, differs from the general prac- 
tice, has given an account of it, ^hich we give in his own words. 

“ 1 do not approve of tne Dutch method of resting the trees every alter- 
nate year ; tf/b practice is a bad one, as tlie tree •once forced, when due 
attention has been paid to the Hoots, is in the best state for, early excitement 
again ; a tree (fliken ^direct from a wall not so, as it is excited two or thr^ 
months before .its natural season. If a judicious attention be paid t^^ne 
roots, the same tree is far moijp successfully forced for a great many years. 
A late gardener to Lord Stafford, on ipeing my practice, informed me some 
years ago of an amateur clergyman near Norwich, who hjd' successfully forced 
the same trees for jnore than thirty years. His practice was to take them 
up d^ery season as soon as they had done growing, and»to plant them against a 
northern aspect till the end of November ; and in the mean time to clear all 
the soil from his border, anfl fill it again with well prfiphred compost. His 
usual time to commence forcing was the beginning of January. 

D D 4? 
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** I had a small house erected for the experiment at Shobdon Court many 
years ago to try the practice, and followed it up for two years with success ; 
but the removal of the trees is unnecessary, as, with a due attention to the 
roots, the following method answers better, and is attended with niucli less 
trouble and expense than the above. 

“ There are few gardens that have so much noith walling to spare, and a 
better end is obtained w'^iout the sacrifice. 

“ I confine the roots o^ny trees for forcing within a walled border of from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. wide, accordiw to the extent of surface which is desired for iny 
trees to cover, and from loin, to 18 in. deep. The soil which I use to plant 
my trees in is nothing else than the perfectly fresh turfy top from a good 
mellow loamy pasture field, coarsely chopped up ; and, if the trees are of a 
proper age, the crop will be as fine the first season as at any future period. 

“ I water plentifully, but judiciously, in the swelling season ; but more 
plentifully in the last stage of swelling, and then the fruit will swell off to a 
fine size, if the following attentions be paid. 

“ As soon as the fruit begins to change colour I leave off watering the 
roots almost entirely, and none over the leaves and Iriiit till all^s gathered ; 
at the same time exposing them at inncli as possible to the direct action of 
the sun*s rays and atmospheric air, till all is gathered ; anil, that 1 may lose 
no time in my forcing by so much exposure to the atmospheric air and direct 
rays of light, I allow the liouse to be very hot in ^le morning before 1 give 
air ; and then I give it by degrees, till the roof is completely tlirow n open ; 
and again, unless rain falls, I do not sluit up till lawr^iu the day, and then in 
sufficient time to allow of having a high temperature, cither with fire or sun, 
so as to accelerate the forcing, till 1 coniincnce gathering ; at which period, if 
1 have enough for my demand, 1 keep all as of>en and exposed as possible, only 
sheltering from rain to the last. Wiien I remove the lights, 1 wash the trees 
several times, powerfully, and ^ive a good soaking to the roots with soft, rain, 
river, or pond water, " 

“ 1 renovate the roots every three or four years, by taking off C or 8 inches 
from the top of iny border, not even* sparing the small roots ; .-nd also 1 ft. or 
18 in. from the extremity of the border, so as to clear away^dj the roots matted 
against the wall, and fill up the trench as at first with Iresh turfy soil, and 
forking a portion in amongst the routs cr all the l>ordcr, so as to raise it a 
little above its former height ; by this practice the trees are sufficiently reno- 
vated for three or four years more, and do not receive such a check as by the 
Dutch practice. It is astonishing to see the extraordinary nccnmiilution of 
spongelets which have ramified through every part of the fresh soil by the 
time the fruit has stoned. • • 

No tree will thrive, whatever the soil may bey if fnsccts and moss are 
suffered to harbour upon them ; and the best time td remove them is just 
when the winter pruning is ever ; I then go oVer every tree about the houses 
and walls, in the most careful manner; first scraping off all possible extraneous 
matter, after the trees arc taken from the trellis or w^all. My composition is 
as follows : — , 

The strongest drainage of the farm-yird, V gallon ; soff-soap, 1 lb. ; 
flowers of brimstone, 1 l|i. ; mix : let all stand for several dayfi< stirring the 
mixture three or four times a day ; get rcai^ some finely sifted quicklime, 
^d stir into it, tifl of the consistence of good stiff paint, whci? it is ready to 
i5&i<3plied. Its effects are certain and excellent. ' 

‘The tools I lay it on with are painters’ sash-tools, of different sizes. I 
co£|Jj over carefully every part of the tree* so ATectiially that not a bud, chink, 
or crevice, escapes the mixture. 1 use* the whitest lime for my hot-liouses, as, 
when dr}', T can see affy axiWof a bud or creviCe that ifiay have escaped thcvffrst 
dressing, and, to make sure, I go over them two or three times. After such a 
dressing I find all animalcules so completely destroyed, t^iat'ncither green fly, 
thrips, scale^ or red spider is to be seen during tbj season. ^ 

‘‘ I am indebted to our excellent and indefatigable President for the above 
recipe, with some little alteration. 
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“ As white lime does not look sightly upon wall-trees, I either mix soot 
with it, or else use the mixture without either the soot or lime ; and fre- 
cjucntly, instead of the drainage of the farm-yard, I have employed tobac- 
conist’s liquor, mixed with soft-soap and sulphur/’ 

7. On the Power possehed hy Plants of absorbing Jbolourcd Infusions by their 

Roots, By G. J. Towers, Esq., C.M.H.8. T^wcad November 4. 1834. 

Various physiologists have immersed cuttings of a variety of plants into 
coloured infusions, with a view to detect the ednduits of the sap. For several 
seasons, this was done by Mr. Towers, who w'as always able to trace deposits 
of the colouring matter made use of, among and around those bundles of 
fibres which were considered the conducting vessels of the ascending sap. 
After trying a number of experiments by watering balsams growing in soil 
with coloured infusions, without being able to detect the slightest appearance 
of colour in the vessels of the plants, even though investigated with the 
microscope, the plants thriving all the while as w^ell as those watered with 
ordinary ^ater, Mr. Towers immersed rooted balsam plants in the same 
kind of liquid infusions with which he 4iad watered the soil, when they all 
I)erished ; the rooted balsam in the infusion of Brazil wood, and in a solution 
of iron, in a few iiiinu^es, and a balsam cutting w'ithin six hours ! Thus it is 
proved, says Mr. Tovers, “ that the identical liquid which yields life, sup- 
port, and health to roots when ramifying in a bed or matrix of earth, w'ill 
destroy as with a st Akc of lightning, those same plants w hen they are exposed 
to its immediate agency. 

“ I argue then from the results which I have detailed, first, that coloured or 
chemical infusions and liquids will not enter into the vascular or cellular 
system, provided the plant, either by its own vital energy, or by the decom- 
posing power of the soil, remain in a statef of health and powder to develope 
Its n%w parts ; therefore, that no precise knowledge of the sap vessels can be 
obtained by such artificial miuns as have usually been employed. Secondly, 
That where a plant ceases *o grow, turns yellow, and evidently becomes 
sickly, it may tr^isorb unnatural aliment; not, however, through its regular 
organs of absoption, but by diseased action through, in all probability, ab- 
raded surfaces ; hence then, whiH; vital energy acts, and health remains un- 
impaired, true sa() alone is generated. The office of soil is to reduce all 
substances to its own nature; and this it speedily cflccts through the stimulus 
of living vegetation. If, how'cver, substances foreign to soil superabound, 
injury, as abrasion or corrosion, is, I apprehend, induced ; diseased action and 
absorption supervene ; the plant becomes poisoned, sickens, and perishes.” 

* • 

8. On the 2lfca?is cmploycd^in raising a Tree of the Impcratrice iCcctarine, 

By T. A,' Knight, Esq., F.U.8., Pres. *Read February 3. 1835. 

The tree sent waif composed of an almond stock, raised from seed in the 
spring of 1834, in w'hich<wo buds were inserted on op[)osite sides, in the end of 
April of the same year.^The plant was in a pot in a forcing-house, and us soon 
as the bulls were properly united to the stock, the plant was placed under a 
north wall. After being theiv a few days it was headed down, and again brought 
into the foit?ing-house, when the two inserted buds vegetated, aq^ cacl^M^o- 
ducetf a liberal branch, which acquired the length of about 2 ft. and 

formed a few blossom biidg ! Mr. Knight considers the almond as a stock 
for the peach and nectarine, only ^ferior to the plum in not so well iPearing 
transplantation. For this reason the plant above-jiicntioned was kept in a 
I»t, and sent ip tha? state fo the Horticultif^al Society. “ I will request,” 
a&ys Mr. Knight, “that the little tree sent may be^f)lanted in fresh unmanured 
soil, without haviftg the branches shortened, and so superficially that a part 
of its roots may remain |!crmanently visible above tfie* soil. 'Wie fruit, w'hich* 
it will produce, will not be nearly as good as that of an older tree ; and it is 
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therefore my wish that some buds should be taken from it in the next season, 
and inserted into the branches of more mature trees.’* 

9, Abstract of a Memoir op. the Cultivation of French Pears in Scotland^ and on 
the Foundation and Management of Fruit Borders^ with the View of hringhig the 
Frees into a bearing Static at an early Period of thelh Growth^ and increasing 
their general Productivenek^ By Mr. George Drummond, Gardener to Sir 
Robert Preston, Bart., c^iimunicated by the Council of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. ReU April 7. 1835. 

We give this long article entire, because w'c consider it one of the most 
important which has appeared in the Horticultural 7'ransactiotis, We should 
have had some hesitation in doing this without the permission of the Council, 
had the paper not already appeared in another journal. 

“ The attention of Mr. Drummond seems to have been particularly directed 
to the subject of this memoir by the following circumstances. The property 
of Valley Field, which belonged to the late Sir R. Preston, is situate on the 
north side of the Frith of Forth, and possesses a fine southern aspect^ The site 
of the cottage-garden, in which Mr. Diummond’s experiments were first made, 
is placed close on the Frith, and was previously occupied by pans, and all 
the other buildings required for the manufacture of salt. In 1815 and 1816, 
these buildings were removed, the ground was encloseSt by a wall, a cottage 
erected, and one part of the enclosed area w^as laid out as a flower-garden, 
and the remainder formed into a marine fishpond. 

“ When the ground was levelled for the garden, it consisted almost entirely 
of coal ashes, brick-bats, and lime rubbish, to which were added about 15 in. 
of fresh soil to prepare it for the flowers and shrubs. As it was proposed to 
plant French pear trees in the borders next to the walls, the frcsli soil was 
there #cnchcd down about 18 ini\ and mingled with the rubbish. Another 
foot of fresh soil was then laid over the whole surface of the border, andi the 
trees planted. 

“ It was predicted that a border so ‘formed would never answti’, but would 
assuredly canker the roots of the trees ; this, however, hasi^Kot happened. 
On the contrary, the crassanc. Saint Germain, chaumontel, colmar, brown 
beurre, bergamotte de paques, and jargontiHc, all produced fruit the third 
year after they were planted, and have continued to yield excellent crops 
ever since, far greater than similar trees planted in the deep rich borders 
of the other gardens. Of these latter trees, many had been planted twelve 
years before they produced any fruit : they grew however vigorously, 
ran greatly to breast-wood, and continued*to grow so late in the season that 
the flower-buds were frequently but ill-formed, and the young wood imper- 
fectly ripened. The fruit also, which they produced, was 'borne chiefly at the 
efids of the branches, and wad' frequently hard and gritty at the core. On 
the other hand, the trees in the cottage garden seem to have acquired a dif- 
ferent habit ; they did not, indeed, grow so vigorously^’ and they produced 
little breast-wood ; but they ripened their young wood earlier in the autumn, 
and fruited more regularly over the whole surface o^ the tree. On a given 
surface of wall, therefore, nol only wasdthe produce of the cottage-ga.'den tree 
greater, but its quality much superior. # 

\The early productiveness and fertile habit exhibited by thtf trees just 
menth>i^d,'‘’led to the adoption of nearly the same methods \n prqnarink two 
other Mrders. One of these was formed ip 1820 ; as much of the rubbish 
of old J>uildings as would form a layer of about iS in. in thickness, was spread 
over the whole border. On this was laid a stratum of rich manure, about 
6 in. thick ; and the whdle wan then trenched afid turned ove): in such a way 
as to mingle the rubbish ^nd manure with the soil of the border, but not’ 
going so deep as to encroach on the subsoil.^ The whol^t)eihg thus mixed 
•together, and made levfel? was then covered with ab^t 1 ft. of fine light soil. 
In the border thus formed, two crassanes, two French bergamottes, two grey 
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Buchans, and one muirfowl-egg pear were planted ; they were what ^e gene- 
rally called ‘ dwarf maiden plants.’ All these trees showed fruit in the 
third year, and bore a beautiful crop in the fourth year after they were 
planted, and the crops produced every year since have been astonishing. The 
surtace of this border every winter gets a dressing of cow-dung, which is dug 
in about 8 in. below the surface. / 

“ In another border was similarly prepa*^^d by mixing up the rubbish 

of an old wall with the soil of an old border, to which no dung was added, 
lest it might make the soil too rich; but this Mr. Drummond has since 
regretted, as he finds that wdicro stones and Cubbish are mixed with the soil, 
there is no danger in making a free use of rich manure. In the spring of 1 823, 
French pear trees were planted in this border, and they afterwards came as 
early into a bearing state, and continued to be as productive, as the trees at 
the cottage garden. 

“ By thus mixing stones anti rubbish with the soil of the border, and form- 
ing the border above the subsoil, we arc able to bring French pear trees into 
a bearing state at a much earlier period of their growth, and to render some 
varieties i)f these trees, hitherto considered as shy bearers, not less productive 
than those of the more common kindsf 

“ Mr. Drummond next points to the analogy between his method of form- 
ing borders for pear t^ccs, and that employed when plants are cultivated in 
j)ots or boxes. Innthe latter, pieces of potsherds, shivers, or other sub- 
stances, are laid at the bottom of the pot to drain oft'sujierduous moisture, or 
are sometimes iniiijjted with the soil of the pot or box, when they are of large 
size, else the fibrous roots of the plant would probably perish during the win- 
ter, when vegetation is suspended. Now the roots of wall-trees, in an arti- 
ficially prepared border, arc in a very similar state, if the soil be deep and no 
stones or rubbish mingled with it ; for a great body of fine earth, with^t such 
admixture of stony substances, is too retentive of water during th(Aviuter 
moiflhs, which proves very injurious to the fibrous roots of trees in our cold 
damp climate. 

“ Mifny opportunities of lifting the ^oots of trees, in borders differently 
formed, liaveB^^Torded illustrations of the foregoing facts; for those roots 
raised from borders where the soil was mingled with stones and rubbish have 
presented a dense mass of fibrots rootlets ; whilst others, which had grown 
in deep and rich borders without such admixture of stony substances, have 
exhibited only long naked roots, more or less destitute of fibrous appendages. 
In the rubbish borders, the fibrous rootlets might be seen to seize, as it were, 
on some substances of the soil in preference to others ; pieces of lime-plaster, 
or mortar, wdl'e generally preferrdH, being often found enveloped in a mass of 
such rootlets ; next to these, pieces of whinstone and brick were selected by 
the rootlets ; coarse gritty ^sandstone they seemed to reject, but to like the 
fine white sandstone which the roots of hcatlTs arc so fond of. 

“ In connection with this search after stony bodies, Mr. Drummond men- 
tions some curious filbts respecting the directions which roots take in borders 
formed, in part, of pa 4 ring stones. If such stones be laid at the bottom of 
the border with the vi#w of ^preventing the roots striking into the subsoil, the 
trees wil>soon send down their roots until they opme in contact with the pave- 
ment, over the surface of %which they will then spreac^ themselves in every 
direction. •Should their extremities not be able to penetrate ^he mortjlPor 
clay ih wh^ih th Atones are embedded, they will, after a time, pus(!S>u^1i3%ond 
them, and then, dipping down, take an inverted position and extenn beneath 
the pavement. On the othJr hand^if the stones be laid on the surfac® of the 
border instead of its bottom, the roots then seem to strike upwards, and 
0 |)rcad along tl^e undir surfaSe of the stones. • In bftth cases the stones seem 
To attract and retain moisture, and, during the vegetating season, the roots 
strike toward^ th%m in order to obtain it ; but with this difference in the 
ultirnato result : — wher^thc stones are laid at the bottom of ihe border, tbfi 
principal roots are detained there, and their fibrous rootlets are more or less 
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destroyed, during the winter, by the too great moisture to which they are 
exposed ; in such circumstances, the trees grow vigorously, but produce 
comparatively little fruit, and that of inferior quality : but when the stones 
are laid on the surface, tip principal roots arc also formed there, and their 
fibrous rootlets are thus preserved in a healthy state during winter ; such 
trees grow less vigorously than in the former case, butHhey produce excellent 
crops of fruit, and that of s^erior quality. 

“ From the results of his\xperiencc, the author is led to conclude that 
two errors are, in general, committed in forming hordert for wall-fruit trees. 
The one is that of trenching tooMecply, with a view of increasing the depth of 
the border, b}' which the subsoil is disturbed ; the other consists in collecting 
too great a body of fine earth in the border, without a due admixture of stony 
substances. 

“ With respect to the first error, or removal of the subsoil, its effect is to 
convert the border into a sort of receptacle both for collecting and retaining 
water, and to bring it nearly to the condition of a flower-pot whose bottom 
is immersed in a pan of water. No operation of draining will keep such a bor- 
der in a condition suited to the welfare of the trees ; and nothing canr be more 
injurious to the roots than keeping then* in stagnant water through the greater 
part of the year. If it be w'ished to augment the depth of the natural soil 
in the borders, this should be done, not by excavating the subsoil, but by 
ailding to the height of the upper soil. All hartl-wo<rJed trees and shrubs 
thrive best in a border raised above the level of the surrounding ground. In 
our damp climate, the roots of the finer sorts of trees thus preserve a healthier 
state during winter ; and on the return of spring, the soil of a raised border 
receives more solar heat, which contributes to accelerate and augment the 
fertile habit of the tree. 

“ Aj^to the second error, that of accumulating too much fine mould, 
without due proportion of ston/ substance, Mr. Drummond remarks that, 
in the natural soils in which trees best grow, we can seldom penetrate, even 
in carse lands, above 1 ft. below the surfiicc, without meeting with stones 
and other substances favourable both io the de\^lopement and {>rescrvatioii 
of fibrous roots ; and, in local situations famed for the pro Kvetion of fine 
fruit or hard-wooded trees, an examination of the soil and subsoil will show 
them to possess the characters above-inentioflbd, and to be thus favourable to 
the formation and preservation of fibrous roots. In no instance ought we to 
collect above 2 ft. of fine eiu-th in a border, without, at the same time, mixing 
with it a due pro[)ortion of small stones, or other solid substances, yuch an 
intermixture of stony bodies contributes not only to augment the number of 
fibrous roots, but to prevent the accumiilaAon of too mucli indisture in the 
winter months. • 

As the result of his enquiries and experienep, Mr. l)rummond recoin- 
mends the following mode of foi*ming a border, as siiitable for every variety of 
fruit-tree which we are in the custom of raising against walls. He would 
make the border at least 20 ft. witle : it should be composed of 2 J ft. in depth 
of good soil, rather light, with 1 ft. of broken whinstiines and lime rubbish, 
and 1 ft. of cow and stable dung. These several ingredients should be 
thoroughly mixed together, »nd, when the whole has been levelled^' another 
foot of fine mould should be spread over the whob surface. The walks he 
woill^May dqwri on the surface of the border at the distance of 10 or 12 feet 
from ttf^wsfil ; and this should be done in such a manner as^that tjie siilrfacc 
of the hol'der may have a gentle slope from the wall to the walk, arad the 
slope tiren be continued from the walk to^thc natural surface of the ground. 
On no account must the subsoil he disturbed. 

“ Those who are advocates fOr the shallow planting of*'fruit trees may sup^* 
pose the border recommendf»d above to be too rich, and that it will promot<f 
too great luxuriance of growth; but, provided the materials^lcmployed favour 
tlie production «f..fibroijS 'rootlets, we can hardly e^r make the border too 
rich. Encouraging such rootlets seems to produce that fertile habit in the 
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tree at an early stage of its growth, which checks any tendency to over-luxu- 
riance afterwards ; and to turn the powers of the tree to the formation of 
flower-buds, and consequent production of fruit. Wall trees are exposed to 
a higher tenqierature and greater evaporation thqn standards, and require, 
therefore, a larger body of soil and a more copious supply of moisture for 
their roots than standards do. 

“ Having thus stated liis views concerning the proper formation of borders, 
Mr. Druiuinond proceeds to notice some other circumstances to be attended 
to in their subsequent management : and this portion of his memoir is also 
illustrated by experiment. * 

“ When the borders have been properly prepared, success in the cultivation 
of wall-fruit trees de|)ends more, says our author, on a judicious supply 
of moisture to their roots, than on any other part of the practice. The 
necessity of moisture to the due preparation of the food of plants, and to its. 
entrance into the vegetable system, is w'ell known ; but if the soil get beyond 
a certain state of dryness, these necessary operations cannot proceed, and 
little or no nutriment can be afforded, at the very time, perhaps, when it is 
required* most to assist in the production of fine fruit. The roots also, un- 
able to find nutriment in a good soil, fnay penetrate into a bad one, and from 
thence derive matter not only not nutritive, but perhaps pernicious to the 
vegetating process. ^ 

In supplying water, Mr. Drummond recommends that it be taken from a 
pond in which it has been freely exposed to the sun. If the pond be not 
more than 3 or 4 f?et deep, the temperature of its w'ater will not differ much, 
during the summer months, from that of the soil of a border of similar depth* 
In such circumstances, watering will rather augment than diminish the tempe- 
rature of the soil ; and will in no degree check the chemical changes by which 
the food is prepared in the soil, or impede the functions of the living organs 
destined to absorb it. Water from springs and wells, by reason of nfs cold- 
nes'^, considerably reduces the temperature of the soil, and ought not to be 
enif)loyed till its temperature has been raised nearly to that of the soil. 

“ T6 ascertain the etfects# respectively produced by spring and pond water 
of different ta^riperatures, Mr. Drummond, in the year 1826, made the follow- 
ing experiments ; — he selected four peach trees of the same species (grosse 
inignonne), which grew' against a wall. Two of these trees were supplied 
during the summer with water taken from the spring, and the other two with 
water from the pond. In the border where the trees grew, and which was 
12 ft. wide, two thermometers were plunged into the soil to the depth of 
18 in., and its tciupcratiirc carefully noted at the two stations before the 
water was afiplied ; and also on the next day, or twenty-four hours after the 
application of the wtitcr. The temperature, too, of each kind of water was 
duly observed. These obj|ervations being previously made, the border was 
watered three* times during the summer ; afid each time as much water was 
given as would have formed about a cubic foot of water over the whole sur- 
face. The author fitis exhibited, in a tabular form, the times when the ex- 
periments were niade^ the temperature of the soil, the kind of water, and 
its temperature when usetl ; the temperature of the border twenty-four 
hours i^r, and the amount of heat gained «or lost by the kind of water 
employed. • ^ ^ 

“ The ftrst experiment was made on the lOtli of May. the derfh of 
18 ill. th extern pfi*at lire of the border was 64”, and that of the^^jy^^* water 
used 46”. In twcnt}’-four hours after, the temperature of the border was 
reduced to 52”, or had lost 12°^ At the same time the temperatu^ of the 
soil being 64° as above, and heat of the pond water 67”, the soil at the close 
•of twenty-fouj* houA was 6h”, or, instead oMosing'*12”, had gained 2”. 

• June 20th, the second watering was given. TJie temperature of the border 
at the depth •of •! 8 in. was now 74”, and that of the spring water 52”. In 
twenty-four hours the border was reduced to 58**, or had lost 16”. At tile 
station where the pond water was used the temperature of the border at the 
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above-mentioned depth was 77°, and that of the water S2°. In twenty-four 
hours the temperature of the border was 80°, or had gained 3°. 

“ The third and last watering was performed on the 28th of July. The tem- 
perature of the border a^ 18 in. below the surface was 72°, and that of the 
spring water 57°, In twenty-four hours the border was reduced to 61 °» or 
had lost 11° of temperature;. At the pond water station, the border at the 
depth of 18 in. was 78°, an^,the water itself 74°. In twenty-four hours the 
temperature of the border was still 78°, or had sulfered no change of tem- 
perature from the watering it had undergone. 

‘‘ It is very clear from these '-facts, that, whilst spring water greatly cooled 
the soil, that from the pond exerted no such operation, but on the contrary 
often raised its temperature. 

“ In proceeding to describe the effects on vegetation produced by these 
different kinds of water, Mr. Drummond observes that on the 10th of May, 
when the border was first watered, there was no perceptible difference in the 
appearance of the four trees : they had all excellent crops of fruit. About 
the first of August, however the contrast wjis very striking. No one would 
then have suf)posed that the four trees were of the same variety. The fruit 
of the two trees which had been supplied with the pond water was much 
larger, of a higher colour, and finer quality, than the fruit of the other two 
trees which had been supplied with spring w'ater. Tl?e leaves, also, of the 
former trees were almost double the size of those of th^* latter. Even in the 
following .spring the difference was perceptible, as evince^ in the larger blos- 
som and more vigorous setting of the fruit. 

In the management of borders, it is of great importance, continues Mr. 
Drummond, to preserve the surface roots of trees. At the cottage garden 
the borders have never been dug since the trees were planted ; and, when 
manure is applied, it is laid down and covered over with about 6 in. of the 
surfac^mould. The soil, when thus treated, becomes filled to the surface 
with fibrous roots, which would be injured or destroyed were the border lb be 
dug. When the manure is retained in a body near the surface the border is 
kept in a moister state, and the root^ do not penetrate downwards ’to the 
subsoil in search of water. Even where vegetables are raisedt^ I'S early crops 
on the border, the soil is never disturbed to more than 6 in. in depth ; and the 
crops are ready earlier than in the ordinary *mode of digging to the depth of 
18 in. When the fibrous roots of trees have been injured by digging the 
border too deep, they will soon be restored if a layer of manure, 6 or 8 inches 
thick, be first laid on the surface, and^ then beaten down with the spade, and 
covered afterwards with about 6 in. oT mould. The roots will at once begin 
to strike out and run along the under surface of the dung, foriding at length 
a complete mass of fibrous roots. < 

‘‘When vegetables are raised on fruit-border^, they may affect the at- 
mosphere, in regard both to hekt and moisture, in a degree that may some- 
times prove beneficial, and at others injurious, to the trees. When tne wall, 
for example, becomes heated, the air in contact with it is rarefied and carried 
upwards, and fresh air from the surface of the border moves forward to supply 
its place ; in this way a current of air is soon* fornibd, which continually 
passes over the heated wall long as it retains an excess of heat.**^' Of this 
circumstance advantage may be sometimes taken where the heat of the wall 
is eV;^ssive;^/er, by keeping the surface of the border in a moist state, wc 
dimim^ltVAt '6nce the temperature, and augment the moistuVe of .the airao- 
sphere wmch envelopes the tree. On the otlver hapd, by raking the border, as 
will afterwards be snown, we contribute tp keep its surface in a dry state ; 
and thereby to increase the temperature, and lessen the moisture of the sur- 
rounding atmopj)|^ere. At diffeftnt seasons these oppos\te practices may be 
^ beneficially adopted. Thus jn spring, when the trees are in blossom, should* 
a clear frosty night set in, with the prospect of brij^t surfthirie during the 
rfext c^y, it is ofino little importance to water the sumceof the border4>efore 
the sun appears, as the evaporation that succeeds will moderate the excess of 
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heat which might otherwise prove fatal to the blossom. On the other hand, 
when the fruit is swelling it is of equal importance to keep the surface of the 
border dry, as the temperature both of the soil and atmosphere is then in- 
creased, which contributes much to improve the size and quality of the fruit. 

“ When, however, the borders arc so thickly covered with vegetables as 
almost to prevent the i^ccess of the solar rays to their surface, such covering 
will contribute much to lower the temperature of the soil, and of the at- 
mosphere in contact with the wall. To ascertain the extent to which this 
might take place, the author made the following experiments on a border 
covered with a strong crop of cauliflower,* which completely shaded the 
surface. He took a thermometer and inserted its naked bulb about half an 
inch into the soil of the border, where it was covered with the vegetables. 
A second thermometer was laid on the surface of the border ; and a third 
was placed in close contact with the wall. A similar arrangement was, at the 
same time, made with three other thermometers in another part of the border, 
which was uncropped, and fully exposed to the sun’s, rays. The border itself 
was 12 ft. wide, and the wall of about the same height in feet. On the 10th 
of May, J829, the author made four observations of these six thermometers, 
between .0 o’clock of that day, and 4 o’clock of the next, viz. at 5 a. m., 1 
p. M., and at 10 p. m. of the lOth.; and at 4* a. m. of the 1 1th. The results 
of these observations he has given in a tabular form, of which a copy is ex- 
hibited. 


May, 1829. 

Cropjied Border 

• 

Un cropped Border. 

Vime it' Observation. 

• V 

Temp, of 
atmosphere 
in shade. 

• 

Temp, of 
soil half an inch 
below surface. 

2 fo ejf 

botS 

1°^ 

Temperature 
on surface 
of wall. 

Ill . 

|•“S5 

32 

2-3 qJ 

B s 

S-s 

> 


o 

o 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 

5 A. 

55 


58 

59 

70 

57 

62 

1 P. 

71 

69 

76 

86 

96 

113 

104 

10 1*. M 

54 

69 

60 

58 

81 

68 

66 

4 A. M 

52 


59 

55 

70 

58 

60 

Increase of temper- 








ature from 5 A. SI. 


• 






to 10 p. SI.. 

16 

1 

18 

27 

26 

56 

42 

Increase of tempbr- 








ature from JO p. m. 

• 



* 




to 4 A. sr 

19 

— 

17 

31 

26 

55 

44 


T 


** From this table it ivill be seen that at 1 o’clock p. m. the close crop of 
cauliflowers occasioned a reduction of 18° of temperature on the wall, as 
compare(>with that of the wall of the naked |mrdcr : at 10 o’clock in the 
evening the difference of temperature between tne two ^portions o(^wall was 
8° ; and c\%n at 4 o’clock on the next morning the difference was 5°. 
the 29th of May^the cropped border was 4° lower than the nakeil^i^'tft the 
depth of 12 in. beneath the surface. Jr 

“ This effect of cropping,* in lowering the temperature of the atmosphere, 
will, however, be muciyess when tllfe sunshine is little and partial through the 
day ; and when the“dhy is wfit it will not be*obser%ed. The colour, too, of 
rtie soil will influence the result, a dark soil becomjjig much hotter than alight- 
coloured one, VhAi exposed in the same manner to the solar rays. 

Vegetables in borders are least injurious to iivall trees ,when they aro 
planted in rows at right angles to the wall, and at double the distance usually 
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allotted t they do not then so completely shade the soil, and the air is per- 
mitted to flow freely though the rows. It will, however, be proper to have 
them cleared away (when idanted opposite to peach and apricot trees) about 
the middle of July, that the borders may have the full benefit of the sun’s 
rays, to enable them to Hpen the fruit and mature the young wood. After 
a wet night the borders should also be raked, to ^id the drying of their 
surface. This simple operation will increase the temperature of the surface 
of the border, and of the wall, man}'^ degrees. On one occasion, after two 
days of continued rain in July, 1829, the temperature of the surfaces of the 
border and wall was the same as that of the atmosphere, viz. 52^, at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. At 6 o’clock, the weather cleared up, and a considerable 
extent of the border, opposite to a hot wall, was raked, so as to dry the 
surface. At 1 o'clock, a thermometer, laid on this raked surface, indicated 
118®; and another, applied to the wall opposite, 106°; whilst, on the 
unraked surface of the soil, the temperature was only 86°, and on the cor- 
responding portion of tljc wall 89°. The operation, therefore, of raking the 
surface of the bojrdcr, raised its temperature 32° above the unraked surface, 
and the temperature of the corresponding part of the wall 17°. ^ 

“ The London medal, for 1833, placed at the disposal of‘ the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, was voted to IVIr. Gregor Drummond for the com- 
munication, of which a copious and correct abstract is here given.” 

10. description of several new Varieties of Fruit raised Ip Thomas Andrew 
Knight^ Es(pf from Seed ; together with Xotes tliereott hy Mr. Knight. 

The pears described are March bergamot, Pengethlcy, Ross, Oakley Park 
bergamot. Brougham (a sample having been sent by Mr. Knight to Lord 
Brougham, and approved of by His Lordship), Bringewood, Moccas, Broom 
Park, Croit Castle, Kyewood, Dunmore, and Monarch. All these pears were 
raised by Mr. Knight ; but their iiierits are not yet sufficiently proved to. war- 
rant our recommending them without the special sanction of Mr. Thompson, 
who, if we have failed to do justice to any of these varieties, will, we trust, be 
good enough to correct us. Mr. Knight also describes the Dunmore plum, 
raised by him, and also a party-coloured grape, not unlike th6* white musca- 
dine in flavour, which “ has in every season ripeneil tolerably well in the cold 
climate” of Downton ; and of which Mr. Kidght sa\s, “ I believe it to be better 
adapted to make wine in a cold climate than any cultivated. 1 feel confident 
that it is superior to most of the grapes cultivated in France, and that the 
merits of the French wines depend greatly more on the skill of the makers, 
than upon the merits of their grapes.” 

11. Note upon ^imtdus cardindlis ; a new hardy herbaceous Plant, By John 

Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. Head ^'ovember I, 1835. 

This very showy and very hardy perennial, rare at the time this article was 
written, is already, thanks to the diffusive spirit which erters into every thing, 
now as common in gardens as columbine or sweetwilljara. 

♦ 

12. MeteorologwalJoumaly for the Year 1835. By Mr. Thonjipson. 

13. A Note upon Ontidiuni t«nccanum ; a new Sptcies of Orchideous Epiphuic, 

By John Lindley, Ph. D.,, F.R.S. &c. ^ ^ ^ 

A wlK^l-known epiphyte, introduced in 1834 by J. H. Lance,** Esq., and 
named in compliment to him. 

14. On Two Species of hisects which arch found bi^urious (o the Pear Tree, By 

Thomas Andrew Knight, £sq., F.K.S., Pres. Read April 19. 1836. ' 

0 > * 
‘*The leaves of pear trees which are trained to walls hav^ su&tained, during 

some yeajgs, much injury in many gardens, from the iHcpredation of tl«e larvse 
of a verytninute species of moth, the Tinea Clerckella of Linnaeus : and 1 
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.have been informed that it abounded in the Royal Gardens at Kew in tlie last 
\sLiniiK£r. The moth appears in the end of May and the beginning of June \ 
and it is readily distinguished by the silvery whiteness of its wings, which are 
tipped lightly with brown, and by its small size, its length scarcely exceeding 
a single line. It is an extremely pretty little insect, and possesses so much 
activity, that it is dilTicult to obtain a living specimen of it. It probably 
deposits its eggs, or, perliaps, more properly, its spawn, upon the under 
surfaces of the leaves ; and the larvae, having there penetrated through the 
epidermis, feed upon the internal parenchymatous matter of the leaf. Brown 
and lifeless circular spots in consequence appear upon the leaves, such as an 
excess of heat would occasion ; and 1 have known several gardeners who 
have suf)posed it to be caused by solar action. These lifeless spots enclose 
the larvm of the moth alvove mentioned, which do not exceed a line in length. 
^Vhenever the leaves of a pear tree contain many of these, the fruit does not 
acejuire nearly its natural size, and it ripens without acquiring either sweetness 
or flavour. 

This insect is an old inhabitant of our gardens : I first observed it half a 
century ago, but it appears latterly to have become much more abundant. It 
greatly prefers some varieties of jiears to others ; the chaumontel appears, 
amongst the varieties in my garden, its favourite, and the glout morceau that 
which it likes least. The moth is, I believe, but little known ; for Mr. 
(-urtis, who was so kiii^ as to give me the name of it, did not possess a 
.specimen till he received one from me. My pear trees had sustained, during 
jnany successive years, much injury from the depredation of this insect, 
and their fruit had in consequence become so defective in freshness and 
flavour, that I resolved to ui)r()ot the whole of them, if I failed to succeed 
in destroying or driving away the insects : but in the last summer I had the 
gocnl fortune to obtain perfect success in driving them away, by the means 
which 1 j)roceed to describe. # 

“ Kur]^ in the spring of the year, when the blossom buds of my pear trees 
were alK)ut the size of large pca«, water, which held in suspension a mixture 
of lime niuiflowfM* of sulphur ai^ soot, insabout equal portions, was thrown 
by an engine over the pear trees and the surface of the wall to which they 
were trained. I jqiplic<l this mixture because I had observed, as I have stated 
in a former conimuiiication, that it \|ad apparently prevented the appearance 
of blistered leaves iijion my j)each and nectarine trees, though by what mode 
of operation I was then, as 1 still am, wdiolly at a loss to conjecture : but 
since the first apjdication of it, I have not seen a single blistered leaf upon 
any tree to which it was applied. I, of course, distinguish blistered leaves 
from such as havc^hcen made to contnict by the bite of the aphis. 

“The moths appeared ^as abundant as in the preceding 3 ’car; and I then 
caused my trees to be washed once in every week during a month, after I 
witnessed the first appearance %)f the moth, with»a weak infusion of tobacco * 
in water : this moJc of treatment proved successful, and the foliage of my 
pear trees, and some plui^ trees contiguous, escaped all injur 3 \ The moths 
W'crc, however, only driven away; for the leaves of two near trees which 
grew at .some distance wepS almost wholly destroyed, and the foliage of the 
medlar and c^^rry trees in the vicinity sustained a cood deal of injury from 
them. Nearly all the leaves whichf^ntained any of ihe larvae were collected 
and burned, comparatively very few of the larvm escaped ; aijd 1 w no^ 
at all doul)t but that J[)y adopting the same measures next year, 1 shall' YHicgesid 
in securing my«|jcars from future injury. 

“ There is another species ol# insect which frequently injures the pear tree, 
whose depredations arc less visible, :md consequently less known to 
deners. It lias greatly t]^e appearance of an apjj^is, arri is found dispersed 
over the under surface of the leaves whilst young, and is always immersed iu 
a glAmIc of honqy ; jn their more mature state thesefinsects are found eon» 
gregated round the base of tlic buds, particularly those which are calculated 
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to form blossom buds. In this, as in their first situation, they emit much 
honey, and the ttonsmutation of the leaf bud into a blossom bud is prevented.' 
A large number of humble bees and wasps are always attracted by the honey 
ejected by this insect, ..which will never fail to indicate its presence to the 
gardener. It is in size a little less than the black aphis usually seen upon the 
cherry tree, and its colour, when it is young, is a dull green, with dotted lines 
of pale brown ; and in its mature state its colour is dark brown, with trans- 
verse stripes of green across its back. The colour of the male, which is 
winged, is nearly black, except the upper part of the abdomen, which is a 
dull flame colour. It is (as Mr. Curtis informs me) the Psylla Pyri of Lin- 
nsEfus. I noticed it in the garden here about forty years ago, when it rendered 
all the crop of pears perfectly worthless. I have subsequently pointed it out 
to gardeners in other situations ; and I sus()cct that it otten exists unnoticed, 
and greatly injures the (juality of the pear. I washed my pear trees with an 
infusion of tobacco in the spring, which appeared to have destroyed the 
insects ; but they appeared again in great numhers, and the frequent use of 
the engine did not prevent their doing considerable injury. Not improbably 
an infusion of the green leaves of either the Nicotiana Tabacum or N. rnstica, 
which might have been obtained at<i very small expense, w^ould have destroyed 
or driven them off, but it did not occur to me to try it.** 

15. Notice of the most remarkable Varieties of FniU^t sent to the Society since 
1831. By Mr. Kobert Thompson. 

Apples, Two seedlings, the one called Maclean's Pavonrite, and the other 
Sudbury Beauty, were raised by Dr. Allan Maclean of Colchester : the former 
is described as one of the finest dessert ap[)les known ; the hitter is a very 
handsome table apple, resembling a well-grow n Dow nton Pippin. 

** On the 18th of October, 183*^ John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, sent 
some fruit of the (lolden Pippin grown on the common stock and on the 
Siberian crab stock, accompanied with the following remarks. \ Walking 
through the garden of a friend in Worcestershire two days ago, some yellow 
ripe golden pippins took my eye<; these w^re growing on, a tree 1 recom- 
mended, three or four years ago, to be worked with the Golden Pifipin, and 
which was a health stock raised from the Siberian cralV. The grafts were 
taken from an old espalier, grafted ^n tlic coiimion crab, in the same 
garden. The diflerence in the degree of ripeness of the fruit was most 
remarkable. 

“ ‘ When the truth of preconceived theory is confirmed by the result of 
actual experiments, it aflbrds great satisfaction to the mind. I refer to my 
paper published some years ago, in wlvch I recommended flie Golden Pippin 
apple to be grafted on the Siberian crab root and stock ; I say root and stock, 
for some have absurdly regrufted the Siberian cralV obtained from nurseries 
which had been worked on«the common apphj or crab stock ; of course this 
could have no effect.’ 

“ The Golden Pippins from the Siberian crab ,^tock were firmer, more 
yellow, and richer, than those grown on the common stock.” 

Pears, Uvedale’s St. Germain. A fruit of thiH variety, from the garden of 
Mrs. Chalmers of Feversham, weighed, when gathered, 3 lb. 3J oz. ; in the 
begimiing of December, 3 lb. 2 oz. ; and in the end of the sdfhe month 3 lb. 
**ln^ct^er, ISSiJi, specimens of the Monsieur le Cure pear were received 
ffoni M! vilmorin of Paris, in order that they miglit ^^e coAipared with the 
St. V’Czin, to which the former had erroneously been made a< synonyine. It 
was found to resemble the St. Lezin on^y in isize and form, and proved a very 
superior fruit to it; being, instead ofca tough stewing pear, a valuable dessert 
one of first-rate qualKty. ^ . In a letter recejj.ved from M. Vilmorin in 

January, 1835, the following note is given respecting it : — /After repeated veri- 
fication, the Monsieur Cure pear, or Monsieur, as it is now abbreviated, or 
Poire de fJlion (th^ name to be preferred), i| decicfedly different from the 
St. Lezin, and greatly superior to this last sort.* On November 4#’1833, a box 
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( wac sent to the Society, by the late John Wynne Griffith, Esq., containing 
specimens of twenty-four sorts of pcars^ from his garden at Oarn in Denbigh- 
shire ; with a statement that they were from grafts received from the garden 
of the Society in 1830, worked on branches of foi^ old trees, viz. brown 
beurre, crassane, autumn bergamot, and jargonelle, which wc*’c growing 
against a south-west wall^ anti the grafts brought over to the south-east side. 
The sorts were all true to their names, and very well grown. From an account 
of the niimbcr of fruits produced, it appeared that upwards of ten dozens had 
been obtained in the second year after grafting, and more than thirty dozens 
in the third year, from the grafts on these four trees ; a pro«^f of the rapidity 
with which a supply of good pears may be procured under favourable circum- 
stances. 

“ Grapes. On the 9th of November, 1831, a bunch of White Muscat of 
Alexandria grapes was received from John Williams, Esq., of Fitmaston, 
grown on the open wall, on a south-east aspect. A ligature of waxed string 
was tied tight round the stem in April, which was found nearly as beneficial 
as ringing, and less injurious to the future health of the tree. 

“ On the 2d of January, 1833, fruit of the Charlesworth Tokay grape was 
received from the lion. Wjlliain Booth Grey. Bunch large, long and tapering, 
rather loose; the shoulders moderately strong. 

“ On the 24th of February, 1834, the following communication was sent to 
the Society relating to^the Nice Black Cluster grape ; fruit of which was 
subsc‘(juently received. 

The Nice Black Ciluster, I have no hesitation in saying, if planted against 
southern walls facing any point between s. e. and s. w., or against the fronts 
of houses or trelliscd to balconies, will ripen in ordinary seasons at London, 
by the end of September or beginning of October, sufficiently for the purpose 
of making wine of the nature of champagne, and much better than halt the 
champagne sold in London. But for this purpose T recommend to use the 
pure j^iicc only, without any admixture of sugar and water, or brandy. It is 
also an oxeclleut grape for a cool late forcing-house, not being liable to rot ; 
nor do ..h^; beryies wither so mych when kept late on the plant, as is the case 
with many other kinds : this is rather an unusual circumstance, considering 
that it is not if licshy grape. It is remarkably juicy, and the seeds readily 
separate in the month without tremble. I only gathered the last from my 
grapery three days ago, and thew were still very juicy, notwithstanding the dry 
licat and ventilation they were exposed to from the daily fire in the flue, made 
in order to prevent their rotting. By reference to the long article on Grapes 
cultivated in Burgundy, in Miller’s Gardencr^s JDictionan/, you will observe the 
finest Burgundj^is mailc from a variety of the Auvernat grape, having its 
bunches formed with loose berries : but, owing to the tenderness of the 
grape, planters in gcnwal, for the sake of quantity at the cxjiense of quality, 
cultivate the mor^ hardy sorts*w’ith ciowdcd berries. Now, 1 have reason to* 
believe my seedling gra[)c is as hardy, with the advantage of loose berries, as 
the common crowded Auvernats ; and for this reason I wish to have it tried 
in France.’ 

“ Tlie bunches w'ere j^osclf formed with regularly middle-sized berries, 
which, from jgot being overcrowded, were thorouglilv ripened and sugary ; and 
on this account it seems highly deserving of cultivation. % 

“ Strawberry. On the 5tli of July, 1831, fruit of Myatt’5 Pineiapplcr&trawi^ 
berry w^s exliibitc<^ by Mr. Joseph Myatt, Manor Farm, Deptford.'* J'ruit as 
large as the •Id pine, oblong, with a neck, and having the calyx sprea^'ng or 
reflexed.” It is added, that tlws variety produces but sparingly in many spils, 
on which subject see p. 302. • 

** Gourds. On the^2l8t of December, IB^l, a wery large gourd, the 
PotTron Jaunc, was presented for exhibition by Mr. Carpenter, from the 
garcien of the Rpv. FI. Wise, Oftchurch, near Leaiflington [a descendant of 
Mr, Wise, gardener to Quejn Anne]. Its weight was^l53 lb , ai;d it was one 
of a crop 'Weighing altogether bbb lb. from the same vine. 
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“ On the 21st of October, 1834, a ^oiird of the same variety, but of a size 
still more enormous, was exhibited, from Lord Rodney. It was 8 ft. in cir- , 
cumfcrence, and weighed 212 lb.” 

16. On the Grafting of Vines, By Mr. William Oowans. Communicated by 

the liorticiiltural Society of Glasgow. Road June 7. 1830. 

This communication, somewhat varied and enlarged by its author, has 
appeared in the Gardener's Magazine for 1837, p. 1 17. 

17. Upon the supposed ahsoi^cnt Powers of the Cellular Points, or SpongioleSy 
of the Roots of Trees, amt other Plants, By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq,, 
F.R.S., Pres. Read May 17. 1S36. 

“ An opinion is very extensively, if not generally, entertained, that the 
nutriment which trees and other plants derive from the soil in which they 
grow is exclusively tahen in by the cellular extremities of their roots, which, 
from tlicir texture, have been called spongioles, and which, in their organisa- 
tion, differ from other parts of the root in being totally without aivv alhurnous 
or woody matter distinct from bark.* But it is through the alburnum alone of 
trees, as 1 have proved by a great variety ol' experiments, and as is, I believe, 
generally admitted, that the ascending sap, under ^ordinary circumstances, 
passes up from their roots into their branches and frtives ; and, as this sub- 
stance does not exist in the spongiolc, my attention was directed to an 
enquiry, whether the spongioles possess the power of fransmitting fluids, aiul, 
if such power were found to exist in them, through what peculiar channels 
such fluids pass up : and as these ({uestions are necessarily interesting, and to 
some extent, in i)articular cases, may become important to the practical 
gardener, I communicate the result of my experiments. 

** Spongioles arc obtainable in* the most perfect state from large seeds, such 
as those of the common or Frcncli bean, which have been permitted 'lo ger- 
minate, by simply detaching them from the cotyledons, as they thus remain 
united to the caudex of the plant, ‘tind its huil and pluiimle. i Mai>y of these 
were obtained from the seeds of plants of several kinds^ juul suiyected to 
various modes of treatment in soils of different qualities ; but all perished 
without a single plumule having expandet!, or Iiaving apparently received any 
nutriment, either from the soil or other source. Yet the spongioles, in these 
cases, must have contained greatly more living organisahle matter, derived 
from their cotyledons, than the w'hoJe body of the seed of a very large majority 
of plants can possibly contain; but they were, I conclude, incapable of trans- 
mitting it into the plumules, owing to tht w'ant of allmrnum.t 

“ 1 therefore believe my opinion, that spongioles qre imperfectly organised 
^ parts of the plant, which neither absorb from the soil, *‘nor transmit fluids of 
any kind for the service of ottier parts of it, to Vie well founded : but alhurnous 
matter is generated with great rapidity wdthin them ; and they become to a 
very great extent transmuted into perfect roots, longfecforc the growth of the 
stem or branches of the tree commences in the goring ; and by these newly 
formed roots (but not by these exclusively^ 1 (Kmceive that nutriment is 
absorbed from the soil ai^d sent up into the leaves, to be there g^'nverted into 
the ty^e sap of the plant. 1 am aware that the above-stated opinions are in 
Lpposition^o those of many eminent physiologists, to which iruch deference 
is du^ ;^ut I think that they have erroneously included ivithin their spongi- 
oles ^**rtions of alhurnous fibre, a substance never found in the brgan properly 
callpd a spongiole,” * 

18. Observation on a^eedlhg Pear, raised by Thontis Andrew Knight, JEsq,, 
called the AUhorp Crass^ne, By Mr. Robert Thompson. Rbad Jan. 19. l^G. * 

. This variety, Mr. T|iompson observes, will beaj competition with the finest 
of the varieties iniroduced from Belgium or France. It bears wett as a stan- 
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dard ; and the flesh is buttery, rich, and very high flavoured It is in perfection 
in the end of October and during November. 

# 

19 . On the Cultivation of the Bignonm venusta. By lyir. George Phillips, Gar- 
dener to the Misses Trevor, Tingrith, near Woburn, Bedfordshire. Read 

Dec. 1. 1835. ^ 

Two plants of this splendid hot-house climber are planted in the back 
corner of the bark bed, in a mixture of turfy loam, leaf mould, and peat, 
while the roots have the whole range of the bottom of the bark bed in a thin 
layer of rotten tan, which is not disturbed vfhen the tan is turned. The 
shoots are trained under the glass, and cover a surface of 500 ft. The plant 
continues in flower from the beginning of November to February; after which 
it is cut back to one stem of G ft. in length. In 1835, this stem, at the point 
of amputation, was 4 in. in girth. “ From the point where it is cut back, 
young shoots soon push out in abundance ; three or four arc selected for 
training, and the others taken off. If young plants ai*c wanted, this seems to 
be the most favourable season for propagation ; when the shoots arc from 
Gin. to 9i». long, they will readily strike root in any light soil in a bottom 
heat. The young plants may be growil to a large size the first season by 
frequent shifting, as they are fond of plenty of room for their roots.” 

20. On the Cultivation of Alstromerias, By Mr. W. Scott, (iardencr to Charles 

Barclay, Esq., M.P., F.ll.S. Read February 2. 18.3G. 

“ Being very partiaf to the genus, although I had never seen any of the 
varieties before, except Ligtu and J Vlegrina, I began, when 1 first came to live 
at Bury Hill, in April, 1831, immediately to turn my attention towards them. 
Being well aware, from what 1 had seen of the two kinds with which 1 was 
acquainted, that they require rest for a few months in the course of the 
season, 1 removed all the plants 1 could fiiuW(which, as well as I can recollect, 
were 4Iookeri, jnilchella, pallida, pclcgrina, aentifolia, pciegrina alba, psit- 
tacina, edulis, Ligtu, and a variety from Mr. Nuttall, raised by him from 
Peruvian* seeil.i, and which hu(i never flowered here) to a small pit in front of 
the pine-stove, ^’,ving them no water till the earth about their roots got quite 
dry ; as soon as they began to recover, I potted them in the size called forty- 
eights, and kept them then on vm shelf against the back wall of the green- 
house, about 3 ft. from the top-lights ; and, although I lost Ilookeri, pclcgrina 
alba, and edulis, 1 had the satisfaction of seeing the others thrive much 
better than they had tlonc the previous year. 1 also took up, from the border 
in front of the stove, tricolor and pulchelhi, and gave them the same treat- 
ment. When Wic leaves began to liccay, at the end of July or beginning of 
August, I withiield wi)|cr, and allowed the plants to rest until the beginning 
of November, 1832, Vhen they again began to vegetate: I then repotted 
them, and gave tiicin every eiTcouragenicnt, in rfch mould, composed of ioam]| 
rotten dung, and leaf mould, with a little sand : this 1 find to be the best 
compost for growing them in. As they filled their pots with roots, I shifted 
them progressively to a larger size; and had, in June, 1833, the pleasure of 
flowering the species fr#m Mr. Nuttall and pallida, for the first time since 
they had l^icn at Bury Hill ; and i succeeded in growing tricolor to the 
height of 2 ft. 3 in., well covered with flowers. N?)nc of my pots thqt season 
were larger ^l^^n what are termed sixteens. When the *flowcrjng w^ ov#r, 
and th« leaves weqp beginning to decay, I again resorted to the plan pf drying 
or resting tltfe plants till the following November. I afterwards gave t^em the 
same course of treatment as before ; but, as the roots had attained a greater 
degree of strength, the size of theWpots was enlarged, until some Jf the 
stijpnger varieties wcreitplanted in the size No. g, in vdiich they arrived at the 
stj^te^in which riicy were exhibited at the Society’s Garden in June, 1834. 
During the time of^growing, I keep them on a shelr, or trellis, in front of the 
green-house, having uprig^ 4 t lights about 5 ft;, high, and I give them plenty of 
air, careftilly avoiding the least application of heat, which would draw them 
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up weak, cause the flowers to be much smaller, and very much injure their 
colours. By these means 1 have had them continue in good bloom for full 
four weeks.” 

21. On the Means of ^csiroifing the Red Spider in the j^Iehn I^rnnte, By 
Thomas Andrew Knight, Ksq., F.li.S., Pres. pKcad May 3. 183<>. 

“ The red spider is one of the most formidable enemies witJi which the 
gardener has to contend, and against which he is least well prepared with the 
means of defence. His peach and nectarine trees upon the open wall are 
often considerably injured by it ; and the conservatory, the forcing- fra me, and 
the stove, scarcely present a plant which is not subject to suffer from its 
attacks. When it appears upon trees growing upon walls in the open air, and 
wherever water can be abundantly applieil without material injury to the • 
plants, it is easily destroyed ; but there are, I believe, comparatively few 
plants which are not much injured by having the lower suriaccs of the leaves 
much wetted. In a former communication 1 stated the destructive effects 
upon the melon plant of the application of water to the under surfaces of 
the leaves, apparently owing to the cells of* that surface of the deaf having 
absorbed the lighter fluid, in the nuinner pointed out by M. Dutroclict, and 
transmitted into the denser fluid the vital sap of the plant. 

“ The aversion of the red spider to sulphur, or it^j inability to live in the 
close vicinity of that substance, has long been knovvw to gardeners ; and the 
object of this comiminication is only to point out a more efficient mode of 
employing it than has, I believe, hitherto been practised. The instrument 
which 1 use bears a very close rcsemblauce to those employed in fumigating 
with tobacco, but it is filled with j)icces of the w ing feathers of pigeons or 
poultry, amongst which a small quantity of flow ers of suliihur is dispersed. 
The receptacle is then closed with a lid, the front surface of w hich is perfo- 
rated with many small holes, tlr.ough which the air im[)clled by the bellows 
passes, carrying with it a portion of flowers of sulphur. By shaki^iig the 
bellows, the feathers are made to change their position, by which many suc- 
cessive portions of flowers of suljihuV are mado’-to escape, till the wltole which 
the receptacle contains is expended. ^ 

“ I first employed this instrument in the last summer in my melon-house, 
in which, upon some of my plants, 1 observed a large luimbcr of rc<l spiders. 
After using it, I noticed with a lens in the web an immensity of minute parti- 
cles of sulphur, in company with a ver}’ large number of red spiders ; but 
upon examining my plants three days afterwards, I found the particles of 
sulphur alone remained, and that the red spiders had either died or marched 
off. I found no difficulty in causing iiKiny minute particlOi of sulphur to 
adhere to the under surfaces of the leaves of all iny^ plants, and during the 
remainder of the summer I was not able to find a single red spider upon 
'them. • ^ ^ 

“ The form of the instrument for melon plants growing in hot-beds requires 
to be considerably altered ; and the perforations for permitting the escape of 
the flowers of sulphur should be lateral, instead of being in the front of the 
lid : that should be made slightly conic, and of 'less iciidtli than the receptacle, 
so as to come within it to^.a small depth ; by which means the it^hole of the 
flower^^f sulphur that escapes will be impellpd forwards. The apertures 
sC-oulcr be cpnfined to one side of the lid, which should not sink wholly into 
the receptacle; and through such apertures the flowers rof sulphur. will be 
made escape below the level of the leaves of the melon in *‘the common 
frame, and be dispersed over the under suf fuceif of its leaves. 

\ applied flowers of sulphur in several other cases in the last summer, 
and always with success; an4*l applying il^to my peach-house and vinery, 
instead of water from an engine, and I have reason to believe with per^Tt 
success. ^ « 

“ My frien^ Mr. Willjams of Pitmaston has perfectly succeeded in banishing 
the red spider from his melon-house, by causing sulphur to evapdrate from 
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^ the hottest part of his flues ; but, I think, not without some ill consequences. 
' Jlis machinery is a good deal superior to mine, and his skill and science in no 
degree inferior ; but his melons, though very large, and apparently perfect, are 
generally much surpassed by mine in richness and flavoyr. When sulphur is 
made to evaporate, some uiicombined acid flics off, and this Mr. Williams 
suspects (and 1 agree with him in opinion) to operate injuriously upon the 
health of his plants. It seems probable that the same uncombined acid would 
cause the flowers of sulphur to operate injuriously ; but, luough I have often 
applied it in large quantities, I never witnessed any ill eflfects.” 

• 

22. MeteorologicalJourna/, ^c.yfor the Year 1836. By Mr. Thompson. 

^3. An Account of some further Experiments made in the Garden of the Society^ 

in the Year 1836, retative to the Cultivation of Potatoes, By Mr. Robert 

Thompson. Read December 6. 1836. 

This paper, as containing not only original experiments made in 1836, but 
a suininary yf all those made in 1831 and 1832, is by far the most valuable 
that has appeared on the subject of the Potato in these Transactions. 

“ In the year 1831, experiments were made with the view of ascertaining the 
effect of planting the sets of potatoes much wider apart than usual, in order 
to give the foliage a grei^ter exposure to light. Whole tubers were accord- 
ingly planted in spaces containing 16 sq. ft. The result was, that strong- 
growdng sorts, iiicliidiifg a number of Mr. Knight’s seedlings, produced fully 
an average, whilst a few gave a very great crop. But although one of the 
latter produced at the rate of 21 t. 13 cwt. o9 lb., a w’cak-growing sort pro- 
duced only 1 t. 5 cwt. 92 lb. The vigorous could avail themselves of their 
ample space, which they occupied with their stems and foliage to the full 
extent ; the weaker could not. Hence the i)j;opriety of suiting the distance 
of planning to tlic vigour of the sort. [Sec p. 396.] 

** In the year 1832, experiments were made with regard to the relative pro- 
duce of silts fr'un whole tuberg, and froiji single eyes. The result was in 
favour of the latl^*r by upwards of 7 cwt. per acre, and considerably more on 
comparison of tlTe clear produce after deducting the weight of sets employed 
in both cases, [See p. 347.] ^ 

“ The trials of 1831 gave rise to further experiments with regard to the 
space between the sets. Accordingly, in 1834, another experiment was made, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the most preferable distance at which the sets 
of commonly cultivated varieties should be planted ; and at the same time a 
repetition was n^de of the comparison between whole tubers and single eyes. 
The distances between the rows were 2^ ft., 2 ft., 1 J ft., and 6 in. The re- 
sult with regard to tHstance was, that the crop was fbun«l to be greatest 
where the distance between th5 rows was most iu accordance with the height • 
of the stems ; and the most uniformly abundant produce was from rows 2 ft. 
apart. The comparisoi^ between whole tubers and single eyes was still found 
to be in favour of the latter. 

“ The experiments in pijgsent season [1836] have been made wdth re- 
gard to ^ 

“ First, the time of planting ; first week in Marclf, and first week iq April. 

“ Second, l;jj^e sets ; whole tubers, bases, and points of tubers. 

“ Thicd, the deptj^i ; 3 in., 4 in., 6 in., and 9 in. 

“ A piece iff ground in the kitchen-garden, which was previously fh^grass, 
was trenched and planted witU the ■ bread-fruit potato, a sort which ftfr pro- 
ductiveness is, perhaps, unequalled qpar London by any other of so five a 
quality. The ground w^s divietd very exactly into si^ equal parts. Three 
of ^ese were planted respectively with whole Tubers, bases, and points of 
tubers, in the firijt week in March ; the other three oompartments in a similar 
manner, in the first week in April. The following table exhibits the results, 
calculated*for an acre : — '* 
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Time of Planting. 

Sets. 

Weight planted 

Weight taken 
up. 

Deduct weiKlii 
planted for 
clear produce. 

1st w eek in March. | 

Whole Tubers 
; Base of Tubers 
Points of Tubers 

t. cwt. 11). 

1 11 22 

1 0 89 ^ 

0 10 44 

t. cwt. lb. 

15 2 4^ 
15 6 108 
18 1 28 

.... 

t, rwt. Ib. 

13 11 23 

14 C 19 
17 10 9G 


Aver. 

1 0 89 

16 3 GO^ 

15 2 83^ 

1st week iu April. | 

’ Whole Tubers j 
(Base of Tubers 
Points of Tubers 

1 11 22 1 
1 0 89 1 

0 10 44 

15 14. 74 

14 11 18 ; 

1 14 8 74 

14 3 52 

13 10 41 

I 13 18 30 i 


Aver. 

1 0 89 

j 14 18 18 

1 13 17 41 


' Difference in favour of the March plantation 1 5 42T*-j 


A 


“ It appears from the above, that the March plantation exceeds that of 
April by 1 ton 5 cwt. 42^ lb. ; and farther, that the average produce of the 
points of tubers exceeds that of whole tubers by I t^n Hi ewt. 87 lb., and of 
the base of tubers !)y 1 ton 15 cwt. 04 lb. Conset|uently, the lowest pro- 
duce is from the whole sets ; a little above the bitten is that from the base; 
and the points of the tubers rank considerably above either. This sufieriority 
appears to take place in the Marcii planting; for of those [»lanted in April 
the whole tubers had the advantage with regard to produce. 

“ Sir George S. Mackenzie obtained a ditterent result from different parts 
of the tuber. Cuts from the base gave a return of -JO lb., iniildle lb., and 
points 24 lb. ; but, from the following communication, it appears thatuhe was 
not fully satisfied in regard to the experiment having been fairly nuule. 

“ * The experiment, the result of xvhich 1 communicated last,year»,comparing 
the respective produce of the cuts taken from the root end, the middle, and 
the rose end of a potato, was made, as I mentioned, by tfte'gardener then in 
my service. Last spring I directetl the peri men t to be repeated ; but my 
gardener misunderstarnling me phtnteil root-cuts, 6cc., from different potatoes 
of one sort, instead of all the cuts to be compared being from one tuber. The 
result is as follows ; — - 

‘ lioot-end cuts, 2G lb. Middle, 20* lb. Kosc, or crown end, 24 lb. 

« t. 

There were 20 cuts of each sort planted at the usual distance, and a single 
eye in each cut. Though this iloes not give a strict *c«,mparibou of cuts from 
. one tuber, yet it may be regarded as giving u fair mean rysult. The inferi- 
ority of the middle cuts is remarkable ; and it apjicars of sonic imjiortance to 
repeat the experiment with difterent varieties ot thft potato, attending care- 
fully that only one eye shall be in each cut. When the eyes arc crowded, as 
in the crown, or rose, end, they should he all put d^ny hut one. 1 am aware 
that it has been the universal o[}iiuon that the crown end is ijie most pro- 
ductive ; but this apj>eafs to have been taken for granted, and not deduced 

{ rom /Experiment. » The great number of eyes, also, at the crown end, may 
iave contributed to an increased produce. In plantinfj^^ a fieki it is always 
advaruageous to have at least two eyes, lest one should he cut «*flf’hy frost.’ 

“ Ifl order to try the effects of different dc^)ths of planting, a quarter was 
divHed into four equal parts, and plaptwl with sets in the second week in 
April, at the respective depths of .3, 4, C, and inche^ The results computed 
for an acre are as follows:* — At 3 in., 13t. 14 lb. ; 4in.,. 14t. I cwt. llSlb. • 
Gin., 14 1. 11 cwt. 41b. ;t9 in., Lit. 11 1 lb. 

“ The greatest produce was from the plantation at 6 m. deep ; and next to 
it, from tliatf at 4 in, < Those planted only 3 in. ?leep gave the IdUst return. 
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Many of the sets buried 9 in. did not vegetate, or at least failed in reaching 
the surface. This was also found to be the case by Raster Ilollist, Esq., in 
when he adopted the mode of deep planting. The results of his experi- 
ments are detailed in the following note : — *• 

“ ‘ 1 have this year renewed my experiments on the potatoes you sent me 
in 183.‘i from Mr. Kniuht’s collection. 

“ ‘ I planted in the latter end of March, and at intervals during the whole 
month of April, but I am satisfied 1 was, contrary to the received opinion, 
too early in some instances, particularly with Mr. Knight’s No. 2. 

“ ‘ I also planted at various depths, 9 in., 7*in., and from 5 in. to 6 in. In 
nearly every instance the shallow planting has succeeded, but in none the 
deepest, and in the latter case many of the sets have not vegetated at all, 
many more have not reached the surface. 

‘A few single eyes of the Downton Yam, literally parings, have yielded 
very nearly as much as the full-sized sets, I think 1 could say (piite as 
much if the tubers from which they were cut we^e added to their actual 
produce. 

“ ‘ Some of these statements appear so singular that T feel a hesitation in 
mentioning; them hut, whether from'the unfavourable season, mismanage- 
ment, or what other cause 1 know not, certain it is, that these are my results. 

“ ‘ P.S. The soil is,a loamy sand, and friable.* ” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

TsfLCESCE of ivtrhms Circumstaficca in the Growth of Plants in modifyinfr their 
Phtfkiologieal Action. E\tracted from a paper by Dr. Christisou, read before 
the Koval Society of lulinbur«h, Feb.^3. 1840. — “ The author commenced 
with some remarks on the \fu*ious causes by which the action of plants and 
of their produetk on the animal botly may be modified, and on the great vague- 
ness aiui uncertainty of the information at present possessed in regtird to the 
influence of those causes which •seem to arise in peculiar circumstances of 
vegetation, more especially climate, weather, soil, aiul the progress of vegeta- 
tion. lie then stated the sources of information on these points; name!}', 
the curative or therapeutic action of drugs on man^ their effects on the 
healthy function, both of man anc^ animals, cither as medicines or as poisons, 
their sensibkT qualities, and their chemical analysis ; and he assigned rea- 
sons for discarding {lie first of these from the enquiry, and for trusting, in a 
great measure, to the criteri^ns doi ived from sensible qualities, from the effects 
of poisons on the lower animals, and from chemical analysis. 

** The remaining part of the present paper was confined chiefly to the influ- 
ence of the progres.s^of vegetation on the activity of plants. Doubts were 
thrown, by the results ®f his investigations, on most of the current doctrines 
on this head ; but the fSrescftt state of the enquirv did not lead to any general 
infercncc&*bcing drawn with confidence. 

“ An extended statement was made upon the influen«c of the p^res;^ of 
vegetation tpou many of the active species of the natural family I^^qncy^ 
laccact It jwas sitated, that in the acrid species of the genera Raiiunculus, 
Anemone, and (Mematis, the acridity, which is the same throughoulAhem all 
in c|uality, is possessed in nearly c(|fial activity by the leaves, from aa early 
period in the spring until they ore about to decay ^ but that it exists in the 
g^rmens only while tifey are disapjlbars there entirely as the seeds 

wpen. In the acrid species of Aconitum, the acridity of the leaves, on the 
contrary, continues only until the seeds begin to form, and then gradually, but 
quickly^ disappears as thty ripen, while the seeds aitquire precisely the same 
peculiar kintl of acridity. The narcotic properties of the leaves, however, do 
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not undergo the same singular change, but continue undiminished after the 
seeds are mostly ripe, and probably, indeed, as long as the leaves themselves 
retain their freshness. The acridity of the genus Ilellclmrus is probaldy go- 
verned by circiimstances'difrerent from any of tliose already mentioned ; but 
the expel hnents already made are insufficient to point out the true rule. In 
the course of these observations many remarks were lyso made on the nature 
of the acridity possessed by the diflercnt species, upon wliich incorrect ideas 
at present very generally prevail ; several material corrections mxtc also sug- 
gested as to the genera! opinions respecting the induence of heat, desiccation, 
and time upon their acridity ;^and a short allusion was made to the proper- 
ties of a remarkably crystalline principle which the author discovered in one 
of the species of Runuiiciiliis, and which appeared to him to be the ingredient 
upon which the activity of that genus depends. 

“ The author next entered into some details regarding the influence of the 
progress of vegetation on narcotic plants, and (ominenccd with the natural 
family Amygdalea;, the Knaves of several of which are eminently poisonous, in 
consequence of containing, or producing when bruised, a hydrocyanuted essen- 
tial oil. He showed that this oil abounds most in the leaves of tke cherry 
laurel (Cerasus Lauro-ccrasus), when they are young and undeveloped ; and 
that it goes on diminishing gradually in proportion to their weight, as they 
increase in age and vigour, until the commencement a*’ their second season, 
when the old leaves, though plump and luxiiriunt, doliot contain above an 
eighth or tenth of what they contained in the infant stat^i, or of what is con- 
tained in the young iindevclopcil leaves of the same j)enod. This is a com- 
plete reversal of tlic generally admitted law' in rcs{)ect of the formation of 
volatile oils in leaves. 

** The consideration of this fact led to some statements upon the mode and 
form in w'hich some essential oils and other active principles exist in the leaves 
of plants ; and the conclusion wa's drawn, that in all prol)ahility many active 
principles, w hich are separated from plants by simple processes, do not l*xist 
ready-formed in the leaves ; but, as in the familiar case of the mustard .seed 
and bitter almond, are only developefi when tlr^- structure of Hie R'aves is 
broken up, and principles of a different kind, secreted in ck'sp’nct cells, arc 
brought in contact with one another or with winter. 

•• The remaining departments of the infestigation were postponed ; but 
further observations were promised upon the inffuenee of the progress of ve- 
getation on thesolanaceousand uinbellifcrous plants, and likewise on the effects 
of soil and climate.” 

From the above extract it may be gathere<l why rattle reject the /Ranunculus 
acris, or common buttercup of the meadow* while green, but dd not object to 
it, but are even said to be loud of it, in a state of hay. — • ChfiH, 
t Temperature of — IV^. Dutrocliet, soiiiq years ago, proved by expe- 

riment that living plants have a proper heat ; and other ex«perimcnts have 
recently been made by M. Van Beck, and read to the French Academy in 
January last, confirming the fact. The maximum of iifuercnt heat which M. 
Van Beck found, on Se|)teinher 29th, an hour and a« quarter after noon, in a 
young leaf of Sidum Cotyledon, was about 0 ceiKigradc, or about some- 
thing more than half a degrae of Fahrenheit. In rainy and dull datys the heat 
was not^/o great as weather w'as calm and clear. The following ob- 

servations arc interesting, as tending to show the probable advantages of a free 
circuiatidfi of the air among plants ; though, as the writer observes, the sub- 
ject reqiVres to be farther examined. ^ * 

“ singular phenomenon, which I hajc 'alwajr’s observed in the course of 
my experiments, is, that, on suddenly raising the bell-glass which cut off all 
coronuinication betv/een the i!5r of the apartment and* that of the plant, tjic 
heat of the latter always ij?se suddenly some tenths of a degree. This phe- 
nomenon, however, lasted only a few minutes; the magnetic needle soon 
retrograded, passing zero of the scale, and showings by its opposite pnd per- 
manent deviation, that the living plant had a much lower temperature than the . 
dead leai^ as is always the case in the atmosphere. 
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** Is this phenomenon to be ascribed to the instantaneous access of the 
free air to the plant, which, by stimulating its vital functions, which were de- 
pressed hy its having been kept in a less pure air, augments at the same time 
Its proj)or heat, before the counterncting and frigoriJicHnfliicnce of reestablished 
evaporation has had time to make itself felt ? 

“ This 1 cannot vcntui'e to decide ; but I hope that othor philosophers and 
naturalists will engage irr these researches, which, if’ 1 am not deceived, may 
yet throw light on many an interesting question in vegetable physiology.” 
\Comptv llendn^ as quoted in Jam, jour, for April, 1840^ p. 833.) 

The Kffect of hight passing through eoloured trlass on Plants fp. 301.) is a 
subject worth deep attention, and opens a wide field for observation. Some 
time ago J had two pine stoves darkened with hot lime and water, with a little 
size to make it stick on. I did this to save the trouble of constantly shading, 
and I find it not only to break the rays of the sun, but that in very bright 
days it was scarcely nccesssarv to give air. The question is, whether a dark 
colour would not he bcttcT than this whitewash ? It if? well known that pines 
can be grown faster in summer in pits glazed with dark green glass than in 
houses covered with clear glass ; and I have no doubt but that a coloured 
mixture to darken the glass through the hiiddle of summer would prove highly 
beneficial to the pine. However, 1 will try the experiment on one house. — 
John Spencer, Uou'oodjiardens^ June 4. 1840. 

A new Cedar, — It' t*e accompanying extracts and remarks should arrest 
the attention of any t^-avcllcr who can procure .sc(ftl.s, or rather cones, from the 
trees mentioned, he may discover a new cedar ; at any rate, he will earn the 
commendation of scientific men, it’, by forwarding such seeds to England, he 
will enable us to ascertain precisely the trees referred to, 

“ From Debaree are seen the trees which surround the church of Tcham- 
hclga, w liich llniee took for cedars, and Salt (at Taranta) for firs ; but they 
resemble neither the cedars of Lebanon nor^he firs of Eurof)e ; it is rather a 
n)ixtift*e of both, with thorns (V'l even more tender than those of the cedar ; 
but its fruit resembles altogether the fruit of the juniper tree ; it is almost the 
only wodd for ’l)uilding that thtre is in Al)vssinia.” (Gohafs Abpssinia,) 

The place t^vdiich I imagine (iobat refers is, in Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
4to, p. *J3G., “ a bed of chalk-stone ; and wherever this prevailed an extensive 
grove of a harily kind of cedar, calfcd Tud, ilourislied in abundance.” 

1 have also latily met (but cannot remember where, [in the Transaetions of 
the Geographieal Society of Ijondon]) with the assertion, that on the " Cedar 
Mountains,” Cape of Good Hope, are abundance of the cedars of Lebanon. 
And, in an account of the Madciras (from whence it would not be difficult to 
procure cones)*, it is said that the forests formerly covering the islands have 
disappeared ; save tliabiii the remote parts of the mountains we may still oc- 
casionally meet with a spccjps of cedar.’’ Were 1 to iiqlulge in conjecture^ 
1 should guess tke tree mentioned by Salt and Uohat may be nearly allied to, 
or identical with, the cypress of Goa (Ciiprfeus hisitunica). I would add that 
Abyssinia, approached 4iow so speedily and easily, and where Europeans, and 
particularly iMiglishmcnJ^ve little to fear, presents a most tempting field to the 
practical botanist ; offerftg, a? it does, a vegetation of the utmost varietv, from 
the tropical«|)rodiictions of the valleys to the lichens of its snow-cIad"moun- 
tains. — W. H, Derby, Feb, 20. 1840. , 

Bcaum6nt\a grandiflora, — If the reader will turn to p. 236. of this ^Iblume 
he will*6ce a speculative notion of mine for flowering the Beaiimdnlilf'^Sffili? 
flora. '1 his *old -fashioned plant is very unwilling to flower with u^ in the 
stoves, and, if treated as a grdbn-house climber, it soon gets stunted and ^ever 
flowers at all. This was a great favRurite plant with my much lamented late 
cnmloyer, W. Gordon,€isq., of llafficld, and w» tried Wny experiments with 
it Ancre for nine br ten years to get it into flower, gnd only succeeded once. 
It was among the ikst plants that I tried at Kingsbury, in the way pf experi- 
ment. Ijdanted it out into n border in the orchidaceous house which runs at 
jthe back of the conservator}', and for the first season I trained it in the same 
house. In the spring of 1839, 1 introduced the head of it through the baeV 
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wall into the conservatory where it had plenty of space to run along» and St 
made great progress during the season. Last winter it was kept in the con- 
servatory, and within a few inches of the glass ; but it did not seem to be in 
good humour, for three -or four months; yet it kept its leaves and young 
shoots in their natural colour, and about the middle of last May it snowed 
strong flower buds on the ends of the last season’s wood, and now some of 
the flowers are expanded, and beautiful objects the> are. The flowers have 
long tubes like those of the Brugnidnsw, and wide undulating limbs like the 
flowers of the Brunsfelsiri undulata, and are of the colour and texture of the 
flowers of the Magnolia grandiflora. You must excuse this homely way of 
describing its flowers ; it will answer the purpose 1 have in view better than a 
long string of Latin adjectives. These flowers arc produced on the very ton 
of the side shoots in clusters, one or two only opening at a time, so that each 
truss keeps a long time in flower. For my own i)art, 1 like large flowers and 
large foliage, especially for climbers, and I can never make up my mind to the 
papilionaceous climbers from the South Sea Islands, as conservatory climbers : 
their flowers are generally so small as to be lost in a lofty house ; they arc 
much better flttcd to be grown in pots, and trained into fancy slnii^ics. The 
Beaumont/a, treated in this way, will be a great acquisition to the conservatory 
climbers ; and if it will prove a regular flower under this system, no plant can 
be more deserving of a place. The amateur anil yoiiiy; gardener must bear in 
mind that it flowers on the ends of last year's wocil, and they must not 
shorten these till after the flowers are over, 1 was too ambitious last summer 
to get my plant to run as long as possible, and Ibr this purpose 1 repeatedly 
pinched off Uie tops of the strongest lateral shoots ; these, of course, do not 
flower this season, but, being cut in to one or two eyes, they vvill make good 
flowering shoots for next season. If I had more time [which we hope vou 
will sgfm have] I would mention several other old plants which I think might 
be triSiin this way with advantagi;, — J). Ihaiofi, Kingxlniry^ Ki/duni, June 
3fttshrooms f^rowin^ in the same Soil with Trujfies, — Paris^ Aeadhuy of 
Sciences, June 10. 1840. A letter was read from M. Oasparina, stating that 
in certain parts of the kingdom of Naples the vountry people liad Remarked, 
that, w'hcn a certain s[)ot produced mushrooms in great al)ui«>Jrnee, there were 
always to be found near the surface of the soil black irregular solid substances, 
whicii they called mushroom stones, and Svhich they believeil promoted the 
growth of the fungous plant. M. Gasparina, suspecting the true nature of this 
substance, examined sevcnil localities, and ascertained that they were a species 
of truffle, sometimes of enormous dimensions, and in one instance attaining 
the size of a child’s head, six or eight ;^ears old. This specimen was now 
produced before the Academy. {Lit, Gaz,, June 20.) * 


Art. IL The West London Gardeners AssociatioVi for mutual 

Instruction. ^ 

3foxDAY Evcfiing, 3farch 30. 1840 — Mr. Thon^as Keane read his paper 
“ On the Forcing of Melons^' which explained Ids’ sysfem as follows : “ Before I 
begin the general treatment of the melon, 1 shall say a few worihs about the 
sort o^lacc 1 woujd recommend for growing them in, which would be [)its in 
pfefer^ce to frames. The pit to be constructed G ft. in heiglii at the hack, 
-* il. ecc Jne front, and 5 ft. in brcailth. 3J ft. in depth at thooback, and ft. in 
front, vyith both ends the same, would be a receptacle to contain linings of 
dun^ the breadth of which would be 2 ft.' 3 in!?; the dung, when it ferments, 
to conqimunicate the heat to the pit tlirou^h pigeon-holes. Tliis cavity, or dung- 
container to be covereiT over f/ith a wooden slAitter, hVmg by hingc.s to a p|pcc 
of wood laid on the outs^Jc of the walls ; and so hinged to* the wood as -to 
be easily taken off' or nut on, for making or renewing linings, w for any other 
purpose, liuthe back«or north side of the pit, 1* would have a chjuniber, or 
vacant space, of about 4 in. in breadth, worked through it from top to bottom, 
to cause a circulation of heat to ascend and descend, w'liich, in a great measure. 
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will assist its temperature in March, April, and May. The angle the pit would 
form from these dimensions, would be about 67 J which would answer well 
to ctirry off the different descriptions of showers that we frequently have, and 
ought to guard against as much as possible, at this i^cason, together Vith ob- 
taining the most reflecting rays of the sun, which is one of the most necessary 
acquisitions. 

The melon, from its^sced to its proper perfection of fruit, requires due 
care and attention ; as I am certain it often suffers through a want of the 
proper temperature, free circulation of air, gentle waterings, and syring- 
ings occasionally. Firstly, From the time the; seeds are sown in pots in the 
seed bed, until their removal thence to the pit. Secorally, From their 
entrance into the pit to setting their fruit. Thirdly, From setting their fruit 
to about a fortnight after. I’ourthly, and lastly, From that time to its maturity. 
These are the several stages in which the melon requires the different 
agents heretofore mentioned, to be properly applied to it. It is to avoid sud- 
den transitions of temperature at that early season of the year, that I would 
recommend pits in |)referencc to frames. Let us take notice of the lining 
applied to a frame a few days after it is lined ; and if during some period of 
that timc*t has been visited by some cold, frosty, snowy, or cloudy, weather, 
then try it with your hand and feel how far these different changes will affect 
it. I expect that yon will see it more affected than what it can well bear. 
Whereas at the same tiflic, and with less dung, your pit lining is buried beneath 
the influence of all these searching and trying visiters, doing its duty without 
the necessity of rcimwing it one fourth as often as \ ou should a frame lining. 

I prepare my seed-bed about the beginning or middle of February. If I have 
seed two years old, J prefer it, being riper and less liable to failures ; but I find 
it best to fuit the seeds into half a pint of milk for about twenty-four hours 
before sowing, as this process, I think, softens them, and helps to excite the 
germination of the seeds ; putting three in eyh 48-sized pot, as the less checks 
of aijj' sort the melon meets witli the better. 

As soon as the plants are in leaf about the size of a half-crown piece, I 
always r^jmove them to the pit. 1 prei^tre the pots with good drainage, and 
fill them with the prepared compost, which is composed of the top spit of a 
pasture field, one sixth of vegetable soil, mixed together for 12 or 18 
months, and, previously to its beijig used, turned over once or twice, and at 
each turning having a small ijuantity of quicklime mixed through it, in the 
proportion of half a bushel to one horse load, which is a preventive against all 
kinds of canker, worms, or any thing hurtful to the plant. 1 fill the pots with 
it, refining it to suit the seed, and put the seed about 1 in. deep in the soil. 
These pots arc ke|)t in the socd-ljed three or four days before sowing, to 
have them of tne same temperature as the bed, which 1 would always keep 
between 6o° and 7()"< *thc water I use is of the same temperature, being kept 
in bottles in the pit. • » • • 

The covering*! would recommend at this and every other stage of their 
growth, to be thatched^fraines to fit each light, as 1 have experienced them to 
be excellent coverings for these or any other plants in pits. They are best to 
withstand the most sev^c attacks of any weather ; they are in fact cleaner, 
neater, dicker, and more easily used, than any other covering I am aware of. 

During the time the plants are in the seed bed, ^ prepare my pit by putting 
at the bottom a quantity of coarse brushwood, laying it lAiout 5 ft. iiv heigjfit 
at the ^back,% ft. at the front, with 3 or 4 inches of dung on it. 
lay tuff all iover, about 6 or. 7 inches thick, as a preventive against rank 
steam. On the top of this, ®nd around the edges of the sides, aboflt 3 or 4 
inches in breadth, I spread about 1 J^n. of fine sand, that, after the eseftpe of 
rank or foul steam through t\\% turf and these cjevices^ it should come in con- 
tact with the sarul, which, being of a close quality, purifies it so as to render it 
quite congenial ^to the plants, 1 then give the pit iff coat of very thick liquid, 
made of quicklime* of the consistence of cream j as it will, when syringed, 
promotc^egetation, and ctiusc a vapour to arise destf active to all insects that 
* attack the melon. 
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When the plants are ready to put out, which will be about the beeinning 
of March, I would plunge them to the level of the surface, or 1 in. below it, 
then water and shade them from mid-day sun for a fortnight or longer, if 
they seemed to rec^uire I should not be inclined to increase the ten>perature, 
from that time until they are coinmeiicin^ to set their fruit, higher than 76'’. 

When the plants have been in the pit about a fortnight or three weeks, 1 
would fill it up to the level of the hillocks witli the /'oin|>ost, and wouUl give 
them water a little once at the roots, with no syriuging as they are not 
strong enough to absorb much moisture; but plenty of air is imlispensalily 
necessary to be given at thi^ stage of their growth. As soon as the jilants 
had made their fourth or fifth joint, I would stop them at the iliinl, from which 
fruit-bearing laterals would be produced, keeping the fruit as cU>se to the main 
stem as possible, and not allowing the plant to ramble alioiit the pit. If two 
fruits, through impregnation, remained to each plant, 1 should he satisficil ; if 
more showed for the first time, 1 would take them off'. 

Between the time they begin to make laterals and their Slotting, syringe 
the sides of the pit as I have before recommended, at least twice a week, or 
three times if the w'cathcr permit. Most clanger is to !>e apprehended from 
the time they commence to set their fruit, and lor a fortnight after, when they 
require all the assistance wdth which they can be supplied. An increase of 
temperature from 76® to 80 with plenty of air, will serve to harden the young 
fruit, cold winds to be excluded : w'ben the fruit is cominencing to set, no water 
to be given to the plant, unless the syringings aboiiV the sides. Never to 
forget covering on any nigi)t,nnd this to he done about 6 f 'clock in March, espe- 
cially after syringing ; in April at (>, and in May at 7 o'clock. J consider these 
hours the best time, but they may be varied a little according to the state of 
the weather. 

At the last stage, to bring them to a good flavour, I would increase the 
temperature to 86 , with plenty pf air, by whicli 1 would expect to cut good 
fruit about the middle or end of I^Iay. From the time of setting to tb^;, ma- 
turation of the fruit, 1 would not give water to the roots more than twice, as 
the soil will receive sufficient moistut^e from the syringings. ^ 

The sorts ])referrcd for early forcing would Y)c the Egyptian (troeii Flesh, 
the Old Scarlet Flesh, and the Ispahan. They are not of^i/*‘iarge size, hut 
excellent in flavour. 1 beg to state that at^the time of a[>pl\ing my soil in the 
pit to level it wdth the hillocks, 1 w'ould press it pretty hard w ith my feet, as 1 
think it prevents the roots from running through it inore than tlieir proper 
growth requires, and makes it retentive of the portion of moisture v/liich it 
absorbs from syringings. I would also rccomiiicml slates to he laiil under the 
melons, as I have found them to do well, even butter, in ly y opinion, than 
tiles. 

Mr. Caie approved of the application of linings in 'pits, hy which the heat 
was more regular than if it w^rc exposed to thc< variation of the surrounding 
atmosphere, by which it would be more or less affected accortling to the state 
of the weather. He approved of lime, when used wp.h discretion, and con- 
sidered it would be W'cll to enquire how vegetable life w^as affected hy it, that 
we may know the proper proportions which confstituli^ the soils most suitahic 
for different sorts of plants ; and also to examine into the advan^iges or ilis- 
advantages of softening thd seed in milk. 

, Mr.^hearer considered that Mr. Keane’s paper opened a fine field for dis- 
^nssi^^on the {melon. He recommended the seed to be sown in 48-Bi/ed 
pots, covered about half an inch deep, the temperature for*lhe sccd-hcd to be 
70®, and when planted out 75®. He preferred to stop the runners at the third 
joint/ and could not see the advantage of shading them at that season when 
the influence of light w^as so ^uch desired. , ^ 

Mr. Sherwood preferred dung beds to pits. He believed that when Ihe 
roots extended to the old^dung they were invigorated to procjuce strong run- 
ners and good fruit. 

Mr.W. Kedne objected to the use of dung, wliicA excites the plan«.s to pro- 
duce unproductive runners. The compost he used was good maiden loam, the 
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top spit taken from a pasture where sheep had been kept ; it was repeatedly 
turned over for twelve months before using, and when chopped small with- 
out screening it is the best for retaining the moisture. He observed that a 
gardener of his acquaintance, who travelled in Persi^, where melons are found 
in the greatest abundance, informed him that they were universally grown 
upon marshy ground, the surface being matted over with long grass, on which 
the vines of the melon ^trailed and fruited, exposed to the influence of a tro- 
pical sun, with no rain at that season, but refreshed by heavy d vvs. 

Mr. Caie disapproved of the use of dung, and also of shading the plants. 
His practice was to sow seeds in pans filled wi^h vegetable mould, then placed 
near the glass until they were fit to plant out on the hillocks, which were 
composed of the top spit of good maiden loam left very rough, with the grassy 
side turned down on the tops of the hillocks. He approved of growing the 
melon hardy, and considered that old seed, well ripened, was superior to fresh. 

Mr. W. Kcune diflertMl from the opinions of some gardeners who believed 
that fresh * seed would ])roduce luxuriant runners a,ml male blossoms. He 
never could notice that fresh seed, well ripened, was less productive; and he 
was sure that his observations would be confirmed by the experience of many 
gardener^. • 

Mr. Fish objected to the system of allowing the roots to extend ‘to the 
dung. The depth of soil he would recommend to he 1 ft. deep of the top 
spit of good pasture land, to be earthed up when planted out, by which they 
were much invigorated. He could never observe any difference in the pro- 
duce of old or new* seed. He would not water the leaves of melons unless 
to destroy insects ; he generally solved his seeds about the 20th of January, 
ill |)ans, as recommended hv Mr. Caie, and has cut good fruit in the latter part 
of May. He has produced three crops from the same plants, and always 
slopped them at the second Joint until they sliowed fruit, lie approved of using 
lime, which is destructive to insects ; the tejuperatiire, from the germination of 
the seed to the time of fruiting, to he from 70"^ to 00®. lie believed that dung 
applied as lining^ in pits, and covered up, did not ferment so well as the lin- 
ings more exposed in the dun^ beds ; tl^at many gardeners injured their plants 
by too much Lottoiii heat ; aim agreed with Mr. Caie in the advantage of grow- 
ing them the soil, if con.sitlered necessary, to be enriched by deer or 

pigeon dung water. He <lid not approve of brushwood, as the weight of the 
soil was likely to sink it irregular*', by which the roots would be lacerated. 

Mr. IShearer did not doubt hut by sowing seed in January fruit could be 
produced in May. He preferred the depth of soil to be 18 in., and approved 
ol* pits for early forcing. 

Mr. Caie entered into a lucid explanation of the harmony that exists between 
animal anti vegetable life, to prove that the disease of the plant gives rise to 
animal life ; and thatithe diflerent colours of hybrid flowers are caused by the 
quantity and quality of the Kases in the atmosphere at the time of iinpregim- 
tion, which at tllat critical moment gives a fixedness of colour, which afterwards 
constitutes the distinguishing quality of the plant. He considered it would be 
necessary to understand tlie proper proportion of gases, when desirous to 
perform the imprcguatiyti fo^ the object of producing a particular colour. 

Mr. W. Keane approved of the observations just made by Mr, Caie; but if 
not impossible, he thought that it was very improlhible, that the gases, being of 
such a volatile nature, coulcf ever be so well known by a gardener as in^ce 
him to calcfilate with certainty on the colours to be produced by imprgkgjyiQj^ 
He b^lieve^ thaAll the vari|^ties of colours are effected by the cri3Siist^of 
nature ; that the change dc^nds^upon a peculiar principle called dhromule ; 
and that the changes of colours influenced by the various oxygensftion of 
the chromule. He recommended the Persian melcgis as being delicious in 
flavour, considered th^ netted and rock cantaftups as the best ibr the general, 
And the Homana as a good sort for early crops. We believed that heat from 
the linings was Ifest communicated by the faggots, and in his experience h& 
never saw the ill effects^ observed by Mr. Fish. Me approved oi the use oi 
lime in the proportion recommended by Mr. T. Keane, and also agreed in the 
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aSrontagc of placing slates under the fruit, which inercased the heat bv the 
reflection of the sun’s raj^s from them. 

Mr. Fish would recommend the Kew Cantaloup, tlic Egyptian Green 
Flesh, and the King’s Fa;KOuritc. 

Mr. Thomas Keane, in his reply, combated at length Uie objections made to 
his paper, and observed that he particularly detailed the system which he prac- 
tised with success. 


Art. IIL . Retrospective Criticism. 

GLAZiyG uMh Lead Lap instead of Putt tj. (p. 299.) — I am induced to send 
you the following observations, from reading m your last INIagazinc (p. 209.) 
some strictures on glazing, by a person who conibsses to know little about it ; 
having never practised the system he recommends. The paper in question is 
sign^ Amicus, but 1 beg to state (having seen lead-lap glazing extensively 
practised) he will |)rove anything hut a friend to whoever may take his advice ; 
in support of which I will state the objections to lead-lap glazing as they 
occur to me. Suppose then a light ^ ft. long, glazed according lef Amicus’a 
plan : each bar will sustain the weight of two lengths of lend lap, which will be 
a pound weight at least ; and, as lidbvy sashes arc -at all times objectionable, 
his method is rendered doubly so, not having strengtU to palliate or recom- 
mend this fault. Again, lead expands greatly with heap, and after a time does 
not contract to its original position ; this will cause the lq;id and glass between 
the copper tacks to assume a wavy appparance, which will encourage drip, 
&c« ; and, as the copper nails used cannot be more than iialf an inch in length, 
they are very slight, consequently in a short time they become loose both in 
the wood and lead, by the working of the lights in giving air, &i\, which, from 
hurry or carelessness, is often done with violence, causing considerable con- 
cussion. 1 have seen lights, having been in use only two or three vears, in 
which the nails had become so loose from such causes, that if the lights \vcrd 
turned upon their side, there was danger of the w hole of the class tumbling 
ofl* the frame. In repairing, the objections nre^ far greater tliuii those u.sed 
against glazing with putty, as what Amicus states about s!i»fdiflbrcncc in * 
the thickness of the glas^is mere moonslpnc. Tlie glass being always bedded 
in putty, it is easy to insert another squ&Ve under the one above, without 
t^ing off the corners or the square being “ precisely ” the same thickness ; and 
when properly bedded or back-puttied, it wilf not be tlie cause of driji ; but 
in lead glazing, from the strength of the cement necessarily used at first, it 
becomes exce^ing difficult to remove brol^en squares ; the lead by its thinness 
is always damaged, and often broken ; tharelorc, when repairs aVe rcipiircd the 
lap can never made to look as before ; the glazing w q/so ineflectual, if the 
ghs8 be not well bed/ded in th^cement used, andi.this cannot be done without 
disturbing the immediate squares above and below the new ont‘, more or less. 

About six years since, 1 witnessed a pine pit, a vinery, a peach house, and 
some framing, glazed with lead la|}, all of which it has been absolutely neces- 
sary to alter, with the exception of the bottom lights ef the pinc-pit, wiiich are 
at a very acute angle, and fixed to the rafters, notwithstanding which they 
atoit sop^ drips. I may just mention how very superior to tbd above, or 
old. method, grooved wooden bars are found* to be., in neatness and du- 
.yiimliti4 they also render Amicus’s objection, of the putty leavhig the liars^ 
^^nuiradB’void,’* as in grooved bars no more putty is expo&A;d to^he vA^atber 
than by the lead lap. . v . v 

1> bitpe the fore^ing remarks will be sufficient to convince Amicus of the 
fallacy of his views, and |;hat they will be taken 'as they are intended to be.— 
mFiMas. Derbyshire^ June 13. T840. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. L Remarks and Observations suggested by ike Reading of Dr* 
Lindlexfs “ Theory of Horiiculiure** By R. Lymbubn. 

The late work of Professor Lin5ley, on the Theory of Horti^ 
culture^ is undoubtedly the greatest help that science has liitherto 
furnished to practic /' ; the scientific part is so clear and concise, 
so devoid of ambi^uitj^, aiftl so full of demonstration, that no 
practical man who wishes to^ excel in his business should be 
without it. Practical men have, however, a still further duty 
to perform ; they should bring the scientific doctrines to the test 
of experience. They have many opportunities of detecting cir- 
cumstances which do not come uiftler the observation of pro- 
lessors. Every new appearance which occurs to them should be 
diligently wrighed and e^tumined^ and if any new truth is eli- 
cited, or anjy?<f»rroboration or refutation of theoretical principles 
discovered, they should promulgate their observations for the 
benefit of themselves and others. Impressed with these ideas, I 
have ventured to send you, the fruits of my observations on the 
different sections of the practical part of the above work ; and 
hope the example will be fyllowed by others more able to do 
justice to the subject. 

On the^irst section, oij Bottom Heat, I would remark that the^ 
colour of the «oil has an effect on bottom heat ; tlic black colour 
absorbs heat most readily, but it parts with it again most readily, 
and the brown colour is more uniform in its temperature. A 
great source of bottom heat is the composition of the soil. Silex, 
being a btftl conductor, retains heat, and doils which abound in 
siliceous sand are much warmer than those which contain sai)4 
in very small pj^oportion. In sandy soils, though witliin 
distance oP clayey, vegetation commences some weeks ^rlier, 
and the various plants, {fccordyig to their times of startingjlnto 
growth, will be generally month earliy ; bigt very sandy soils 
pqft with moisture, and the vegetable food, too freely by evapora- 
tion, unless in vary wet seasons. The most beneficial source of 
bottom ..heat, in the apen ground, is the pulverisation of the 
soil. All soils have a natural tendency to consolidate ; the action 
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of the rain, and the heats and colds of the atmosphere, have a 
tendency to reduce the inequalities in the soil, and bind it into 
a solid mass, which*4s cold and unproductive when compared 
with soil which has been properly pulverised. If intended for 
deep-rooted crops, the soil should be brok<.n up to a consider- 
able depth in dry weather, in order that the particles into wdiich 
the soil is divided, being thoroughly dried, may preserve its 
open texture as long possible; confined air is thus gene- 
rated between the particles c)f soil, which is the best retainer of 
heat, as we have all every day experience from the comfortable 
warmth aflbrded by our clothes. This confined air retains the heat 
imparted by the sun through the day, which accumulates and 
becomes very sensilile in all free open soils ; and keeps up a higher 
temperature in the night, thus showing the necessity <,'»f bottom 
lieat to all plants wherever grown, it being natural to all good 
well-pulverised soils. The free admission of atmospheric air is 
also necessary in the decomposition of the food of plants; by 
parting with its oxygen, it helps to fix and retain the carbon in 
the state of carbonic acid, and in the act of separation always 
gives out heat ; and it is also the great source of nitrogen, which 
chemists have of late more frequently discovered in plants, and 
which, Dr. Lindley says, is indisj)ensal)le to the healthy condition 
of the young spongioles of the roots. To keep the soil open, it must 
be well drained where necessary, and must be stirred in spring 
when in a dry state : if broken dry ipto small pieces, end well 
dried before heavy rains occur, it keeps open till, ggain flooded 
with the heavy rains of next winter ; the small interstices between 
the particles are filled with confined air, which retain heat, and 
moisture is retained by the capillary attraction which water has 
to the sides of narrow apertures ; hence the smaller these par- 
ticles can be made, if worked dry and kept asunder, the more 
heat and moisture is retained near the surface. When soil has 
been some time exposed to the air by digging*and turning up in 
‘‘the spring, if flie w^eather is dry and frosty, the freezing of the 
water contained ia the soil causes it to expand ; and, if the ground 
is strong and clayey, it is beneficial in reducing coarse and lumpy 
soils to a finer texture on the surface ( ifVlone in summer, in 
dry weather, the heat,«if considerable, expands the water, and tlie 
same reduction ^f texture takes place,' though more slowly, as 
r^llfv’^xpansive power of freezing is generally greater ;*’by degrees, 
howe^^er, the particles, by attrition and the action of thc*^ atmo- 
sphere, are reduced into small poVvdel, which is washed down 
by the heavy raiiis^jof winter ; and the^ pressure of the soil above 
consolidates the earth nito the same solid mass, as we had*the 
year before, requirihg to be again opened ufi in the spring. 
When ground has^ thus been operated u{ion for a sucqpssion of 
years^ it will not keep open so well, has a constant tendency to 
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run to powder on the surface, and get covered with moss ; this 
' is what is technically called worn out: the particles will not keep 
properly asunder, and the ground requires’.to be trenched, the 
old surface buried, and a fresh surface brought up ; or, where this 
cannot be got done,'^where the bottom is bad, to be sown down in 
grass. In preparing the ground tlierefore for seeds, if small, we 
must break the soil into as small particles as possible, and do so 
in dry weather; if heavy rains occur before the particles are dry, 
the surface is diluted into a paste, which with the next drought 
consolidates into a crust, impervious to heat, and if the surface is 
left rough and lumpy, the heat and moisture are not retained at 
the surface, which is prejudicial to small seeds that cannot be 
sown deep ; for larger seeds, or for rooteil crops, the particles 
may be \pft larger and wider apart, as the heat and air are thus 
allowed to penetrate deeper, and ihe surface is not so easily skin- 
ned. Tlie same re»narks will apply to the soil in pots or houses: 
it must be kept opefi to retain lieat, and if the temperature is 
j)ropcrly lowerecl in the house in the evening, we will have all 
the advantage of* a bottom heat superior to the colder atmo- 
sphere, and thus imitate the natural tropical climate. We also 
sec the benefit of keeping the soil open about the roots of large 
trees : the roots get tho benefit of the heat and air, and will not 
incline to rise so near to the surfa»c ; but if the earth is kept 
solicf, they will naturally incline upwards. Stirring the soil in 
fiuit-tn;e liorders shouldjje beneQcial, if cautiously done; if the 
smaller roq^/)nly are cut, it is like pruning the young wood of a 
tree, it stimulates to the greater production of fibres ; if large 
roots are taken away, it is like pruning large arms of the tree, 
luirtfiil. 

Tlic soil may also he kept open by other means. INIanures, and 
all other substances that decompose in the ground, leave inter- 
stices by theiT becoming of less bulk; and this is one of the great 
benefits to be depi^ed from manures. The opening of tlie soil 
may be carruytl too far; ^f the manure'* is very strong, and not 
sufficiently decomposed, and the weather dry, it may have bad 
cliccts ; but if so fir decomposed as that it will divide like turf, 
it is a source of gre/t benefit in keeping the soil open, and re- 
taining moisture, independent of the ibod^it contains: this keep- 
ing of the soil open is the great benefit derived jVom mixing turf 
ill composfs, and from mixing pieces of moss wdth the soil *iy \.tT\e , 
act ol* potring, Vhich is Jriiniilar; also in mixing peat, old thatch, 
&c., in composts. So great are the benefits to be derive® from 
decomposing turf mixed with tlie soil, that I recollect in the case 
of^»a piece of pid S?cotch *fir plantation, Vhiefi surrounded one of 
our nursery fields, being taken down, and the ground added to 
the nursery; the tiirf^was trenched down, tyid so gt;eat was the 
•effects, that for some years the ends and corners of the plats 
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"whicli were added to the old soil were ready to pull a year 
sooner, in half the time of the rest of the ground ; this could 
not arise from fallen^ leaves, as the belt was mostly all of Scotch 
firs ; and so perceptible was the difference between the old and 
new ground, that we could tell the site ,of the plantation for 
several years by its effects on all the nursery plants that were 
grown on it. Most potted plants will grow in very different 
composts, but require different treatment : in light dry soils they 
must be more frequently watered, and kept more cool ; when 
more loam is in the compost, they need less attention, and are , 
more hardy, but grow more slowly. For the other great benefits 
derived from bottom heat, the necessity of suiting the temper- 
ature of the soil to that of the atmosphere, the disadvantages of 
neglecting this in the growing of grapes, the great adva,ntages of 
keeping the roots warm in forcing, &c. &.C., recourse must be had 
to the work itself. 

On the analogous sections, of Temperature, and Protection 
from Frost, the great effort should be to retain, if possible, the 
heat which was accumulated near tlie plants llirough the day. 
If water be near, it has a tendency to assume the state of vapour, 
and rob the air of its heat ; the sap of the plant may be more 
abundant also, from this cause, and increase the expansion of 
the fluids by frost, which may end in the bursting and laceration 
of the vessels, and be the cause of deatli. When a clear cold 
night succeeds to a wet day, Jf the night is long, ,ond,. the at- 
mosphere does not get cloudy, the heat radiate*^ i^’^^wards from 
the earth and plants into the cold air; while the evening at first 
is comparatively warm. The cokPis also greatly accelerated by 
the evaporation of moisture: it is calculated that it takes above 
800® of heat to convert water into steam; and though va- 
pour does not require so muchj, part of the vapour being 
chemically attracted by the atmospJiere, still the consumption is 
great. From these causes the earth and plants by degrees get 
‘so cold, from ha^^ing parted with their heat, that their temperature 
descends below the freezing point. In spring and autumn the air 
is comparatively warm, and the nights not so long ; and hence 
spring and autumn frosts seldom tako phfce till near sunrise ; 
and if a cloud happeijs to settle above any portion of the earth 
about that timcj^ before the earth has been cooled down to the 
jdge^g point, it prevents the further radiation^of tfie heat up- 
wards"; and hence we often find places lying contiguous and 
below' the cloud to be saved from fr6st at one time, while at 
another they will be much hurt. ‘ Where plants partially cover 
one another, they help* to prevent radiation; and when One 
plant is more covered with moisture than anqthej*, or growing 
more vigoijously, njore full of w^atery sap, and the btyk more 
tender, from these and other causes one plant is often, to all 
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appearance, unaccountably killeJ, while another is left unhurt. 
In order to protect plants from frost, we sliould study to have 
the plants themselves, and the earth around, as dry as possible 
towards the evening. The situation for plants liable to be hurt 
by spring and autumn frosts should be as much elevated as 
possible, in order have the benefit of the wind in dispersing 
the cold heavy air and bringing forward the warmer ; in low situ- 
ations, the cold air, being heavier, collecte, and not being benefited 
by the dispersion of the wind and bringing forw^ard of warmer 
air, plants are much more liable to be hurt by slight frosts in 
such situations. Wherever possible, when the clearness and cold- 
ness of the air indicate a tendency to frost, plants that are 
worth the expense should be covered with the best nonconduct- 
ing substance wc can fall in with. Metals are the worst; if 
polished *and bright in the colour Jiow’cver they are better non- 
conductors than when dark-coloured and rough; wood is better; 
but, unless when siiturated with moisture, woollen is the best 
of any, from the Confined air retained between the hairs of the 
wool. Whatcveii covering is used, whether straw mats, bast 
mats, cloth, or wood, they should be elevated above the surface 
lobe covered, so as to contain as much confined air as possible: 
confined air is one of the worst conductors of heat; the covering 
will not radiate, or give out heat, till^the confined air and cover- 
ing fire both heated above the state of the atmosphere ; and the 
transmission of heat will take place more slowly through the con- 
fined air tluin any thing eRe: thus, Tor very little trouble, by elevat- 
ing our co\Wings, we surround our plants or plant structures with 
a substance which is very r€tentive of heat, and increases the 
powder of the covering in an immense degree. The heat has most 
tendency to ascend upwards, and this should be most guarded 
against ; but it will also escape by the sides, anil to confine the 
air and healf coinpletelvj the* plant or plant-structure must be 
covered all rouivitl* from the external air. Wall trees sliould 
have a broad coping of ^^ood on the wall, to piievcnt the ascent 
of heat; and* woollen nets drawn before tender peaches, &c., 
in cold nights, and carefully removed in good w eather through 
the day, are a great^ielg, when not left on in all w^eathers. The 
w'all is begt built of porous mateiMais, as bricks, which retain the 
heat from the confined air better than stoiTe ; and they should be 
built with •hollow chambers, as advised by Mr.* Loudon, fojr tJie ^ 
same]iurposc. ^Vhere pjynting is needed, white is the best tffi^luri 
To prevent the bad efi'ecis of cold east winds in the springs caus- 
ing the sap to descend in standard fruit trees, and destroyiijg the 
bli)$som w'hen expanded,* by the check^t giv’ts to the ascent of 
tRe sap that should nourish it, the stemsf and branches should 
be bound with straw jopes, and the ground mulched. Various 
• situatiohs should be chosen, to protect tenifer shrubs and trees, 
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according to the nature of the plant. For those that spring 
early, and are apt to be nipped by spring frosts, a north border 
and cold soil are V'st to retard their time of starting till the 
danger from frost is less; for those tliat suffer from want of 
the wood being ripened sufficiently, as many American plants 
which have a warmer summer in their native situation to ripen 
the wood, as also for those that sufler by aiitumn frosts before 
the wood is ripened, ju south exposure and warm dry early 
soil are best: in dry soils there is not so much wood made, 
which is more easily ripened ; and the more sun, the more 
likelihood that the wood will be ripened before frost sets in. In 
some late wet autumns, we have had some of the hardiest of our 
trees killed : transplanted birch, after being some years trans- 
planted ; oaks, that were apparently sound, dying down half 
their length in the ensuing <>pring ; and seedling American 
oaks dying off in the ensuing summer, after having begun to 
grow ; thus showing tliat even the hardiest of our trees may 
be affected, from not being sufficiently ripthied in a cold wet 
autumn. The presence of a stream or river is generally al- 
lowed to increase the tendency to slight frosts in spring and 
autumn. The surface of the water, as it condenses by cold, 
descends to the bottom, and a warm stivatiim succeeds to the 
surface; and so far the teiulency is towards heating, rather than 
cooling the air; but the great evaporation tliat takes place 
through the day, and early in the evening, robs the air of so 
much caloric, that fields situated neai^ shallow rivers, streams, 
and bogs, have generally been found most liable to^frost: near 
the sea, or near great bodies of deep water, the first-mentioned 
effect, of a succession of warmer stralinns to the surface, pre- 
vails, and we have less tendency to freezing. Watering in the 
morning early, if the frost has not penetrated to the juices of tlic 
plant, may, by washing off' the cofd dew, prevent ttie frost from 
penetrating; and covering from the sun may save a plant par- 
tially hurt from«thc exceysive change ol* temperature, if a bright 
sunny day succeed the frosty night : but no power on earth 
can recover the plant if tlie juices have been expanded by 
freezing till the vessels are burst, which m^y be known by the 
change of colour in tlie leaves by the suffusion of the sap. If some 
of the most tender leaves only are hurt,* on the young growths, 
l ife y^lan t may survive; if the wood is generally young and suc- 
Iculenfr as in seedlings, dahlias, &c., t^e whole plant generally 
perishds, unless wl^re there is an oid wpened root or wood to 
reneWvegetaUcjiri.*^ Sonic plants, ^as beech, that throw out or 
evolve most pJ?Afii>youifg buds in sprihg, arc! apt to perish, even 
though sonie:j;ie||^’ old, before the latent buds^can spring; the 
oak, ash, have always spare biyls, arc not so apt to 

perish. As to the acclimatising of plants, I am of Mr. fteaton’s. 
opinion, tlmt we cannot alter the constitution of a species, 
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however much by circumstances we may affect individuals for a 
%time. 

On the subject of the Colours of Plants, noticed by the 
professor in this section, it has been said By chemists, in ana- 
lysing plants, that in tlie red and deep colours acids arc most 
prevalent, and that in the green and light colours the alkalies 
abound : and, having been formerly a very assiduous cultivator of 
tulips, 1 have fre(|uently tried the effects^ of the alkaline lime in. 
depriving wliat are called run or too highly coloured flowers 
of their excess in colour ; and likewise the oxide of iron, an acid, 

^ and the natural colouring matter of the soil, in producing colour 
in those which were too light. We had few tulips too light in 
the beds; this does not occur so frequently as too dark, and we 
do not recollect of much success in our experiments this way; 
but we luive seen beds of tulips to come more than ordinarilj'- 
coloured, technically foul, when composts were used, owing to 
ignorance, from ditches where oxide of iron was deposited, a 
very common occurt ence, especially in clayey soils ; and, though 
the deposit in the^ditch should be otherwise rich, it should never 
be used where light-coloured flowers are wanted ; the effects pro- 
duced from these deposits, however, would lead us to infer that 
oxide of iron will produce more colour in flowers that are too 
light. In our experiments with lime, the trials were more 
frecpient, and with more decided cllect. We have had flowers 
of Impcratrix florum, Hienfaitc, and other flowers, so full of 
colour as to be nearly se^fs, and ft) which we applied lime in the 
soil, comc^ftuch paler even than their usual state of colour, 
some of them nearly whiter this alteration did not take place 
till the year after applying the lime; thus showing that the next 
year’s flower had been altered in the vessels that were to cover 
the chronuilc of the next year, while yet in embryo in the root. 

The effecte of heat and cold on plants are so minutely entered 
into in the work; Jbefore us, the effects of frost so minutely de- 
scribed, both in this section and tlye one gn atmosphericaj 
temperature, *€and so great a range of temperatures from different 
countries brought»forward, that it cannot fiiil to be highly in- 
teresting to all con^rned in the cultivation of plants. 

On the jiext sections, of Moisture of the Soil and Watering, also 
Atmospherical Moisturp and Temperature, the causes and effects 
of w'ant oS moisture in the air of houses are fuHy explained, and 
to this and thtf able article in the Gardeiicr^s Magazine fo» JwtiC, 
by Mr. Rogers, jun., little could be added. In the oyen air, 
some situations, as the viciifity of w^oods and hills, by •their 
effects in clectrici^^, are*more productive of rains than others ; 
s*ome kinds plT stones, as trap, clay slate, ^c., are more retentive 
of moisture* than quartz, silex, and others ; and soils from the 
debris of these, as clayey from the former, fire more retentive of^ 
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moisture than sandy soils from the latter ; manures and decompos- 
ing substances retain and give out moisture : but to the capillary#^ 
attraction of the narrow apertures of a well-pulverised soil, as the 
professor remarks, we should look as the most beneficial source; 
if contained in greater quantity, it is prejudicial ; and if the clayey 
composition of the soil or subsoil, or the kiccjuality of its levels, 
presents an obstruction to the outlet of the superlluous water, 
draining must be had recourse to. In the work before us the bad 
effects of too much water are clearly pointed out, and the periods 
of the.growth when most water is required detailed ; as also the 
little good to be got by watering in dry weather, owing to the* 
dry and heated state of the atmosphere. On this account, any 
water we give should be given in the evening, when the soil has 
time to imbibe the water in the cool of the night; but, unless the 
waterings are copious indeed, they are generally cvap6rated by 
the next day’s sun, and the water diluting the soil into the con- 
sistence of soft puddle or paste, it is hardened by the sun of 
next day into a crust or cake, the bad eflects of which have 
before been noticed in the section Bottom Hec'^t : by degrees, as 
the operation is repeated, the crust gets thicker, and thus often 
to small seedlings and other plants more harm than good is done 
by watering without covering. To prevent these bad effects and 
lessen the evaporation, a ^covering should be spread above 
through the day to shade from the sun, and removed at v.ight 
at the time of watering. If the seedlings are in small patches, as 
annual flowers, they should b6 covereti with an inverted' flower- 
pot a little raised from the ground to admit ai/, a piece of 
bast mat or thin cloth is better, tf^ screen the heat and allow 
as much as possible of the light to pass ; and they should be ele- 
vated on sticks to allow the air to circulate freely. When the 
seedlings are in beds, the surface should be hooped over, and 
bast mats tied above the bed, not teaching quite to* the ground, 
but so as to screen the heat, allow a little of , the light to pass, 
gnd the air to <jirculate*freely below; the mats should be re- 
moved, and the bed watered regularly every evening, so as to 
get the benefit of the dews and night air, and replaced in the 
morning before the sun gets hot. lliis is t.roublcsome and ex- 
pensive, but when the seedlings are valuafelc will be found to 
repay both. In the dry summer of 1826, w^e preserved a bed of 
seedling black spruce (Piniis in'gra) by this means, «»vhich got 
from tlie time they were sown till about ^10 or 12 
w’eeks yfterwards ; but by this treatgient^thcy grew stronger and 
betta** ttian usual, and their valua was many times the amount 
of the expens^. lA’^herk. plants cannbt be * deferred planting 
during the time’^of q drought, if small, such as Vegetables oV 
herbaceous planfe, a good plan is, after waterihg,' to invert a 
flower-pot oVeV therti; the [)lants, however, generally sifffer so . 
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nmcli. It is better to defer till rain comes. If the plants are 
large, as evergreen shrubs> &c., the roots should be as little ex- 
posed to the drought as possible, matte4 or tied with moss 
where necessary, and the moisture as much* as possible retained 
in the ground, by performing the operation expeditiously. As 
soon as the fibres su'e regularly spread, and a quantity of earth 
put on, the ground should be firmly and solidly trodden with the 
feet all round the roots, and the whole saturated completely all 
round with water, to the consistence of puddle. When this has 
had a little time to subside, spread the little dry earth left on the 
surface above the moisture; this prevents evaporation and 
crusting of the surface, and, if properly done, the plant will need 
no water for a considerable time. Shading will, in all cases of 
transplanting, be found beneficial. Where the plants have been 
long esfablished, and are beginning to suffer from drought, 
shading very long is apt to draw them; this may be helped by 
elevating the screen to give as much air as possible, making it 
thin so as to allou»the passage of some light, and giving as long 
exposure as possjjjle in the night and morning. But it will some- 
times be found, in long-continued droughts, that such as beds of 
ranunculus coming into flower arc apt to be drawn w^eak, and 
the flower fail : before they begin to draw much we should 
be at the trouble of covering the surface of the soil between the 
ro\wti with green moss; we may Aien expose to more of the 
sun with safety, and even water more safely, though the sun 
should* be up at the time of weltering; the moss keeps cool, 
absorbs tBi*>Vater and gives it out as required. When large 
plants, some time establishejl, are beginning to fail, and require 
to be wintered, it will be found greatly to economise water and 
have more eflect, to pare ofl' the dry soil down to near the fibres 
of the rcH)l:, drench w’ell with water to saturation, and then cover 
up with the^dry eartli ; one* such efficient wintering w^ill be as 
good as ten surflK:e waiter ings : if the leaves need a little sprin- 
kling of water, do it in %lie evening, anj shade, if necessary, from 
the sun. Tfie excellent rules given by the professor in w^atering 
house plants, to give most w'ater when plants are commencing 
their growth, and tu discontinue as they ripen, &c., need not be 
repeated Jiere. As^ to *tlie quantities of water required for in- 
dividual plants, a general rule will be fifund, that the quantity 
should hm greatest according to the size and quantfity of ilie 
fibres; buj. to4his there are exceptions: the thorn is a plaai. with 
but few’ fibres, and tliosf bard and wiry ; but, in long-ccjptinued 
dry seasons, it always sets up in the growth and gets mildewed 
iu the foliage ; ii# w^et reasons, unless when very cold, as the 
present, it will be found to grow twice as ipuch as in dry seasons. 

Mildew is orten produced in frames by damp and want of air, 

. and I have often heard the mildew in peas !iscribed*to the same* 
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cause; but from the experiments of Mr. Knight, quoted here by 
Dr. Lindley, it appears that, like as with thorns, the want of/ 
water is often the principal cause, perhaps by occasioning a stag- 
nation in growth, and thus furnishing a nidus for the seeds of the 
fungus. Some disapprove of manure to peas, but others that 
dung heavily have good crops ; in very wet cold seasons, as the 
present, manures may retain too much \vater, but generally 
should be useful in preventing stagnation, which seems to be the 
cause of the fungus settling on the leaves. I have been often 
puzzled with the appearance of mildew among seedling larch. It 
is frequently the case where seedling larch are grown to any 
extent, especiall y after being grown some years on tiie j^ame spot, 
though in rotation « only, to have the seedlings go off in July 
and August, in round j>atches that increase in size, but generally 
preserve the circular form like the fairy rings of* fungus.* I have 
heard this ascribed to improper manure, but have seen it take 
place with all sorts of manures. I never could perceive, after 
minutely searching the ground, any insects** in cpiantities that 
were likely to cause llie mischief observed ; b*4t have found the 
outside of the circle, at the surface of the ground, covered with 
a web of minute hairs similar to the mildew in IVames ; and as 
the plants die first at the surface when the tops and roots are 
quite fresh, I think the mildew or fungus must be the cause of 
their death, but have been puzzled what is the cause ofi*the 
fungus. It is quite different from that on the thorns and peas, and 
similar to the one in frames, i^hich is •generally allowed to be 
caused by damp and w’ant of air; this cannot bc*t1ife case with 
the seedling larch, as w’^e have obseiiiv^ed it in airy places, and all 
kinds of weather and soil : perliaps it is not the same, though 
similar; and the seed of the fungus, deposited and accumulated in 
old soils, may spread in rings as other fungus do, and might be 
best stopped by spreading lime oi* salt, if necessarj^ round the 
ring to prevent its increase. * The rules givcti ,by the professor, 
at the end of thq section«oii AtniosphericiiJ Moisture, should be 
carefully committed to memory. 

The next subject, of Ventilation, has beciv largely and ably 
handled of late in tlie Magazine. J)r. Lind|^ey shows the neces- 
sity of ventilation to respiration, in carrying oirnoxiouJi vapours, 
and producing dryness^uul cold ; he also, quotes Mr. Knight for 
its^iecossitj' in giving motion to plants, and increasing *1110 circu- 


WeJiave had a fiingiis amongst our for soiiu* years, of a 

cTdour, which is a clear proof o^ the belief that the Himit in wlu at 
may he$,ot from the soil us well as the seed. Tlic First year of its appearance, 
we observed it on the leaf onlj ; now it is Frefjueiitly to lie found in the aifd- 
rib of the Icvif, and on thctstem ; and on examining with the microscope, lltc 
fungus may he traced a good way below the hark, which !s heaved up from 
the inside outwards, — a.clear proof that the fungifs exists in the sjiii) of the 
plant, and must have been absorbed by the root. 
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lation, and thus the health. Alpines, heaths, and most New Hol- 
%land plants will not do well without this motion of the air. He 
also notices the necessity of keeping the house close at the time 
of setting vines; the injuries done by too much ventilation; the 
opinions of Mr. Knight on that subject; and the success of Mr, 
Ward in growing plants in confined glass cases, without any 
ventilation. None of the plant cases in our quarter, nor any we 
have heard of about Edinburgh, (though Orchideie, and other 
plants naturally growing in close confined places, will do well 
in them,) seem to warrant the opinion, that plants in general will 
thrive as well without any ventilation as with a moderate portion. 
Some of our best grape-growers allow that a good deal of air is 
necessary, when the grapes begin to swell; to strengthen the 
footstalk anti prevent sliriveling: others are no doubt of opinion 
that shriveling jirocoetls from a failing of vigour at the root, or 
too much divesting of the lateral foliage above the bunches ; 
but there maj^ be good reasons given for both opinions, ana 
jM?rhaps both are cfluscs. TJie bad e/Tects of air in drying may 
1)0 greatly helped4)y the shallow zinc pans of Mr. Rogers, jun., 
w'hcre hot-w’atcr pi})cs are used ; or by getting the tile covers of 
the flue cast with hollow panels, to hold water for evaporation; 
where these are not used, copious and frequent sprinkling of 
water should be resorted to. In /confined j^laces, the oxygen 
andliydrogen may be supplied by the water, and the carbon by 
the decomposing substances in the soil ; but a renewal of the air 
may be negcle^l for a sup^ily of nitrogen ; and as the rays of the 
sun may be separated into light, heat, colour, and chemical rays, 
as all these, and the elcctitcal state of the atmosphere, may 
be affected in ways we cannot yet account for, by screens inter- 
posed, and may affect vegetation and maturation more than we 
are yet aware of, we should be cautious in giving or withholding 
air, and guafd ourselves well'by experience. Light is generally 
believed to be thft most necessary, in maturation of the fruit ; 
and the inogt transparent screens, and best reflecting w^alls, as 
white or polished surfaces, should be used for this purpose, till 
farther experience*may lead us to modify our opinions. Should 
electricity be found ^enyficial, glass and wood will be bad mate- 
rials, beiiig bad conductors ; metal and oiled paper or talc might 
be better. • * 

On lilt next sections, of the Germination ancl Mafhr- 
ation* of fieeefs. Dr. Lifidley quotes Berzelius as to tht pro- 
portions of carbon in ^im: and starch ; and makes the gum 
to have the larjjcr proportion of carbon and the idks of 
wfiter. M. JSJchulTzc, in* tlie Prize Efisay {^ven in to the Aca- 
demy of Scieiq^es, on the circulation of l<ie latex, or blood of 
the plant, considers ggum as the first result of tlyj fixation ofi 
• carbon with hydrogen and oxygen; and that sugar, starch, and 
fibrine are farther degrees of fixation, containiiiff more carbon. 
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The author of the treatise Botany in the JLihrary of Useful Kmm- 
ledge^ and Mr. Ellis in his Enquiries into Vegetable Physiology,t 
seem to be of the sa^ie opinion. When we examine seeds in their 
newly formed state, as oats and wheat in the ear, we find the 
matter beginning to be deposited as the future food of the em- 
bryo of a milky mucilaginous consistency cr.lled gum; as it con- 
tinues to ripen, more carbon is deposited, the food gets more 
solid, and ultimately assumes the condition of flour or starch ; 
which, if the weather has been sunny, gets nearly as liard as 
wood. This is a wise provision of nature for the preservation 
of the seed : in its recent or mucilaginous state, much less heat 
and moisture would decompose it, and these unripe sepds would 
not keep well ; but before the young embryo can receive nourish- 
ment in the spring, from the food deposited for that purpose, it 
must be again decomposed and made soluble. We* thus see 
how well-ripened seeds, which have their food highly fixed, by 
the deposition of carbon, into the form of starch or flour, are so 
much more easily preserved ; and how unripe seeds, provided 
only, as Dr. Lindley says, their embryo be perfected, will germi- 
nate more quickly than ripe seeds ; the starch of the ripe seed 
must be again reduced to mucilage, before it can become soluble 
food. M. Raspail, in examining the starcji of plants, found the 
ultimate particles to consist of a substance similar to gum or 
sugar, but polarising light to the right, whereas the other did it 
to the left; and he therefore called it dextrine: this dextrine is 
soluble in water, but each of the particles he found* to be sur- 
rounded with a hard shell or skin which is very bfS\dublc, and 
requires a high heat to burst it, Mr. Ellis says 160° to 180°; 
the author of Botany (Ldbrary of Useful Knovolcdge) says nearly 
a boiling heat; and that, to produce the heat necessary, we 
must, after all other sources, add the vital heat, when the embryo 
is stimulated into life. M. DeCandolle suggests that tannin and 
alkaline matters may help to rupture the shell of the starch. Mr. 
Charles Maltuen, found tliat seeds in germinating threw ofl* acids, 
and retained alkalies ; and that they germinated at the negative, 
or alkaline, pole of the battery much sooner tkan at the positive, 
or acid, pole ; and afterwards, by enclosing feeds in glass phials 
filled with solutions of different kinds of acids and aH^alies, he 
found that the seeds germinated in the aH^alies in a third part of 
then, time thal; they did in the acids. M. Payen (JournaMe Chimie 
Medic^le^ Avril, 1834) tried seeds of wheat, rye, ba;*ley, -oats, 
and ma\^ze, in water, and in water mixed wjth different proportions 
of soda, lime, and tannin ; and he«found, from experiment, that 
the seed in growing* gavet off acids; thAt tho&e in the alkaliue 
mixtures grew quickei^t ; and, as the acid given off increased, th6 
seeds in the alkaline mixtures grew still more perceptibly quicker; 
and, when the alkali neutralised by the acid given off was rejilaced^ 
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it still further increased the growth ; also that in tannin they would 
Slot grow at all. Mr. R. Hunt (quoted from the Philosophical 
Magazine, in the Gardena^s Magazine for June) exposed cress 
seeds to blue, green, red, and yellow rays of light ; the 'red and 
yellow rays, which are the colours said to be produced by bodies 
abounding in acids, destroyed the seeds altogether ; while in the 
blue and green rays, in whicli alkalies are allowed to predominate, 
the seeds grew well, and best in the blue: All these experiments 
seem to point to alkalies as beneficial in germination. Oxygen 
is necessary to reduce the starch, by extracting its carbon in the 
form of carbonic acid. Dr. Lindley seems to think this oxygen 
is principally obtained from the decomposition of the water. Mr. 
Ellis, and the author of Botany {Library of* Useful Knowledge), 
seem to tjiink it is principallj' derived from the air, perhaps it 
may be derived from both sources; the oxygen of the air being 
only mechanically, not chcmicallj", combined with the nitrogen, 
should be easily separated. That air is necessary in germination 
seems corroborateef by the fact, that seeds will preserve for an 
almost indefinite fteriod of time, if buried deep in the earth, be- 
yond the action of tlie air, though subject to moisture and heat ; 
like toads enclosed in stone, if the seclusion be*coraplete, the seed 
may live for centuries. • Light is j)rejudicial to germination, as it 
causes the emission of oxygen, and helps to keep the carbon fixed ; 
and*starch, having more carbon than mucilage, must part with it 
before J;hc food becomes^ soluble^ The great endeavour, in the 
germinatiog,p£ seeds, should be to get as much of the food as 
possible made soluble; the strength of the growth of the young 
plant depends upon the quar/tity made available by solution, and 
not on the absolute quantity present. In seeds containing a great 
quantity of highly concentrated food, germination proceeds very 
slowly. We have had seeds j^f Gleditsch/« triacanthos to lie in 
the ground Tor years before germinating; and these and other 
acacias are said by Cobbett and others to be the better of being 
exposed to tlvi steam of Iboiling water fdr some •time, to help irf 
the solution of their food ; but this should be done with caution. 
Onions, spinage, tfnd some other seeds, may be made to sprout 
their radicle in tin/ course of twenty or thirty minutes, if ex- 
posed to <116 steam of boiling water, byt this over-excitement 
weakens them, and is mt beneficial, unless to test the^quality of 
a sample. * The moist heat of a dung hot-bed is safest, and f®w 
seeds* wilKie found to r#^ist this, if sound and fresh, ancf come 
to their ordinary time of springing, which differs much iA seeds, 
and for which there is no general rule. Dry farinaceous betries, 
wtth hard stony ifcrnelsj lie longest, •as tlih holly, which will 
sometimes lie tljree or four years in the g^und, and thorns two 
or thre§ years ; the cherry, which has a hard kernel and pulpy i 
•fruit, comes generally the next or first year/ if sown in autumn; 
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so do laurels, -/i'rbutiis, mountain asli, &:c. Seeds with sliells ge- 
nerally spring the first year, if under favourable circumstances/ 
but some, as hazel Auts, &c,, will lie over, if the spring is dry, 
to next year. Naked seeds generally come the first year; some, 
as ash, tulip tree, &c., lie two years; elms, and a great many 
flower seeds, grow' best when sown the yehr they ripen, as they 
come off' the plant. The period of germinating in all seeds may, 
however, be hastened by collecting the seeds before they are 
fully ripe, and all their carbon deposited, and sowing immediately 
to prevent their drying ; also bj^ laying the berries, &c., in heaps, to^ 
facilitate the decomposition of their pulp ; and the heat, which is 
extricated in this process, helps to render the food soluble. 
Thorns will come £he first year, and hollies the second, if care- 
fully kept in this way : but they must be watched ; laid in thick 
heaps; kept in a cellar from air, and weather, and light; and 
turned frequently, to prevent their spoiling from too much heat. 

It is necessary that seeds be covered in the earth to exclude 
light, and to secure moisture and heat ; buf the degree of co- 
vering should vary with the strength of the sCcd. In seeds that 
push sti'ongly, the exclusion of light, and the securing of mois- 
ture and heat, are best effected by a pretty deep covering, w hich 
also strengthens the roots ; if too dce}>, however, the stem gets 
etiolated and weak before .coming through. As before said (in 
the section Bottom Heat), if the soil is well broken into Small 
particles in dry weather, the^ heat and moisture pre retained 
better and the light more perfectly excluded ; fyr i^irge seeds, 
however, it should not be raked so very fine on the surl'acc, as it 
is more apt to skin over with wetftess, and exclude heat. The 
depth of covering should be varied with the nature of the soil, 
whether adhesive and damp or loose and dry ; also the ex- 
pectation we may form of wet or dry weather, from the nature 
of the climate, period of the year, and state of the w^t;athcr. From 
one eighth of an inch to 2 in. should be sufficient for most seeds ; 
^though some, as the biit:h, &c., are soVeak as hardly to stand 
any covering ; and others, as the walnut, &c., in some soils may 
be the better of more than 2 iji. Small weak seeds are difficult 
to manage ; birch and some others cap If^jrclly be covered too 
lightly, if covered at all ; and the more dry powdery dust in the 
cover, the less will be required : they cannot rise through a deep 
edver, and they'must have all the requisites of hea^ moisture, 
air, afid exclusion from light, if possiblq in a supdrior»degree. If 
the giTDund is left rough or skinned ©n the surface by being 
don&dn wet weather, this object’ is completely defeated: the 
ground should be vJorkecf'in dry weather, broken very small with 
the spade, and raked with a succession of smaller rakes, well 
twisted through the soil till the surface 'jj^onld pass through a 
plasterer’s narrow sieve. As noticed before (see Bottom Heat),. 
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these operations are greatly promoted by having the soil dug 
rough in frosty weather in February ; and the rotten manure, 
spread on the surface, is of more benefit to tlite seedlings by being 
nearer the roots, as this rough dug ground requires only to be 
pointed shallow with the spade, and does not require digging. If 
the ground is thus Worked in dry weather, and the weather 
keeps dry a day or two afterwards, tlie small particles get 
thoroughly dried, and, unless the rains are more heavy and long 
continued than usual, the soil will keep open for the most of the 
season, heat and moisture will be retained, and the air will 
penetrate freely ; and the diflerence between this and ground left 
coarse or worked wet will be so great, that by thrusting the 
fingers into the former in a tolerably warm day it will feel like a 
liot-bed, while the other is cold ; the small particles have nar- 
rower apertures, and consequently retain more moisture by 
capillary attraction, light is better excluded and air admitted to 
give oft* its oxygen and supply nitrogen ; and for seeds difficult to 
germinate and kce|) growing, the chances of their doing well 
arc thus manifolds increased. If the weather is at all favourable 
after this (gentle showers and warm weather are the great re- 
quisites), and if this state of weather succeeds to the above 
operation, a crop will seldom fail if the seed is good- To en- 
deavour to insure heat, very small soeds should not be sown till 
the ^spring is so far advanced that warm wx'ather may be ex- 
pected and, if the weather gets^ very dry, and the seeds are 
valuable, tl^ey^sliould be*shaclcd through the day, and w’atered 
in the evening, as advised in the section Watering. It is not 
every soil that will suit thest operations : for very small seeds, 
the very lightest quality of soil should be chosen, and even the 
best of soils should be dug up, and left as rough as possible, in 
dry frosty weather in February, in order that the expansion of 
the water by* freezing may bl'cak up its texture, and make it 
easier afterwards separate the soil into small particles. For 
onion and ojher larger* seeds of the !5mall kxids which push* 
more strongly, the bed will do, though a little rougher ; it is not 
so apt to skin, ahd the seeds w\\l come through a deeper 
covering; but the groijnd should in all cases, if possible, be 
worked dry, and the spadeful well broken to the bottom of the 
spading: a great many more small apertures are thus made, and 
the advanftigc to the growth of plants in soils'lhus* k*ept opdh, 
above* tho»e sOdden anc^ soured by wet, will be found* very 
great. In a well-prepar«d bed, for small seeds, half the c]^antity 
of seeds will suffice, as will be* obvious to any who liave b^A the 
ejftjierience of haviflg oiic^end of the b«!ds of •a more stiff sodden 
texture ; though three times the quanti^ of seed should be 
thrown on this, the cji’op will not be so good. A fresh newly • 
. worketfsurface is indispensable for seeds ; as*before observed (on 
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the section Bottom Heat), the surface, so much pulverised, has a 
tendency, by the rains and action of the weather, to get closed 
again ; and the seeds do not rise so freely as when the soil is 
open. So much is this the case, that I have frequently seen, in 
beds of seedling trees that had failed and stood for two or three 
months, if the surface merely were raked when new seeds were 
sown, the plants came up quite yellow and sickly in the coty- 
ledons, and there was a* necessity to point it up again with the 
spade, and bring up a fresh surface, before we could secure a 
healthy braird. From the same cause, when seeds lie long in the ^ 
ground before germinating, they often come weakly ; and, to ob- 
viate this, the best method is to bring the seeds as » nearly to 
sprouting as possible before sowing, when they come through 
quickly and strong. Many small seeds, which will not bear deep 
covering, and for which we cannot always get a sufficiently long 
period of cloudy weather, are also with more certainty managed 
in this way, by bringing them nearly to germination before 
sowing. For this purpose, they arc generally spread on a damp 
floor in a dark corner, 1 or 2 feet thick, if m quantities, or on 
separate floors or saucers if the quantities are small, and 
thoroughly wetted* all over from the rose of a watering pan ; 
the seed repeatedly turned with a rake, or»the hands if necessary, 
till all the seeds are damped, and then left for a few days, when 
it should be again turned to prevent moulding and decomposing, 
and, if getting dry, damped again; and this should continued 
every three or four days till the time of sowing. seeds are 

thus kept regularly damp, and excluded from ligiit,^from wliich 
they should be covered if the place is not dark ; and, as the 
farina of the seeds begins to decompose, oxygen is extracted, 
and the heat given off is thus collected in the heap. For all weak, 
dry, farinaceous seeds that take a long time in vegetating, as 
birch, alder, larch, spruce, carrot, ‘&c., this method^is very bene- 
ficial; for pines, turnips, and other oily seedc, that do not re- 
quire so much vrater to*^ germinate thehv it is not, so necessary, 
and there is more danger of their spoiling from want of attention 
in turning. A little quicklime in the state of pc^vder, mixed among • 
the seeds when damping, is very bencficiful ir%promoting germina- 
tion ; it furnishes an alkaline substance which we havecsecn is be- 
neficial ; it has also a great affinity for carbon, from having parted 
^th its carbonic acid in the act of burning, and carbhn must be 
taken' from the food to render it soluble; oxy^evji. is also ex- 
tracted from the air or water to form 4he carbon into carbonic 
acids' jnd the extrication of oxygdli produces heat. We had an 
opportunity of testing iti good effects' sorne^years ago (as nar- 
rated before in the Qat'dener^s Magazine)^ on i^ome old spruce 
fir seed which had been three years out of the cones. The year 
before^ when two y^ars out of the cone, tqe seed, when ‘damped* 
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in the way before narrated, did not swell as new seed does, and 
Jiad a mouldy smell ; when sown, it came up thin and weakly ; 
the cotyledons, yellow and sickly, could not free the soil, aiid the 
greater part died ; but in the third year, on the lime in the state 
of powder being dusted all over the seeds at the time of damping, 
and left for a lew day£, the eflect was soon visible, in the seed 
beginning to swell round and plump, and liaving the sweet 
• sugary smell of fresh seed when it is germinating : this continued 
for twelve or fourteen days, at which time it was sown, and soon 
started through the ground, with its cotyledons upright, of a 
healthy green colour, and as strong as the first yearns seed. I 
have frequently applied it since to other seeds with good effect; 
and any [)erson who will try it on seeds of the farinaceous de- 
scription we have mentioned, will find them to vegetate more 
(jiiickly afid strongly than those sown in the usual way; but I 
have had no seeds to o))erate upon, from which such decided 
effects coultl bo expected. Every nurseryman who is in the 
habit of sow'ing splice seedlings knows that spruce seed will 
not keep three ycj^rs out of the cone and grow well. The ex- 
posure to the air has a powerful eflect in injuring seeds. A little 
onion seed, left in a drawer and thinly spread, will not grow next 
season, while the same, seed kept in quantities, and tied up in 
double bags, wdll grow' well : we have^seen a few pounds, tied up 
in paper and laid separate, lose as much as oz. per pound 
in a month’s time. Carrot seed loses a good deal also; peas 
well ripdned not so nniclt. The above spruce fir seed had all 
tlie advanta§o *6f being enclosed in bags from the first, but this 
exclusion is only partial, not#:oinplelc, and the second year its 
food had been very much drietl up and deteriorated; the* third 
year it was still worse, and had the bad effects continued so 
long, lliat the vitality of the embryo bad been encroached upon, 
no chemical application could* have been effectual. It is only 
with seeds in a cgiidition similar to the above spruce fir seed, 
that we can ho])e for deceive eflect, to biidly rip^ined seeds lime 
could be of no use; and when the embryo has lost its vitality, 
though it may assisi in decomposing the food, it cannot revive ; 
but, as I said before, yf carefully done, it will be found beneficial 
to all seeds, in causing tfic more perfect dccomj)osition of their 
food, and making tlieiu shoot into growth more strongly: it 
should be c»irefully observed to keep the seeds always* cfamp ; tf 
allow'ed to get iong dry, jhe caustic effects of the lime wBl be 
hurtful. I have freqiientjy tried tlie oxalic acid, recomm^mded 
by M. Otto, w'ithout producinjf any perceptible effect, buUrfleg- 
lectpd to do so with thv! spruce seecfr alluciPbd to. I am of 
Opinion, how^ever, as stated in the article tBotany [Library 

Knovoledgf)^ that the air and water should be^capable of 
producirfj^ all the oxygen wanted. For seeds 'raised in hot-beds, 
1 « 10 . Sept. g g 
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the same rules should be observed. The compost used should 
be dry, and broken small with the spade. For large seeds, the 
surface may be left more rough, to keep it open ; for small seeds, 
it should be sifted very fine for the surface ; and the smallest 
seeds, as rhododendrons, should liave hardly any covering at all. 
The glass should be covered with a mat, to screen the light 
when the sun is strong, as it tends to stop germination by 
keeping the carbon fixetj, evaporates the moisture, and skins the 
surface of the soil ; but, as mats prevent the heat from entering, 
which is much wanted, they should be thrown off* whenever the 
weather is dull and cloudy, and should be taken off soon in' 
the evening, and delayed putting on as long as possible in the 
morning. A better screen for the light would be strong paper 
oiled : this substance excludes and refracts the rays of light more 
than glass; and, as the refraction of the rays by our artnosphere 
is the cause of heat, it will be found, that in frames covered with 
oil-paper, the heat is much greater than in those covered with 
glass ; and, if made sufficiently strong to - keep out rain and 
wind and wear well, a frame with the sashes ifonstructed of oil- 
paper in place of glass would be tlic best for germinating seeds, 
though, from the, want of light afterwards, and from that light 
being of a rather too yellow colour, they would not grow’ so well 
if continued under it. Covering the pots w ith saucers and pieces 
of glass increases die heat by confining the air, and retains the 
moisture by preventing evaporation ; a cover of oil-paper would 
be better than cither of these, and there would be iess need for 
shading if all the pots had these covers, and fiier' heat wouhl 
thus be greatly increased ; the co\prs must be taken off as soon 
as the young plimt appears, or rather just before it appears, or 
it will come etiolated and weak from too much stimulus. I'lie 
quantity of water given to seeds must be regulated by the nature 
of the seeds. Oily seeds, as the genus /^inus &c#^ require least 
water, and are the most easily hurt by exqess ; resinous and 
waxy seeds, as f,he genora Picea, MagiitV^Vr, &c., do not require 
much ; farinaceous seeds, as the genera ^'bies, Z/firix, Acacia, 
&c., require most. Mucli depends on the Jieat of the bed, the, 
shading, the open or close texture of the ^ompost, the drainage 
of the pots, and the nature of the pots themselves. Hard vitrified 
pots are not at all suiVable lor tender sepds. The surface should 
be allowed to dry now and then to prevent skinningA When tiie 
heat ‘of the bed is such as to require a good deal of.water there 
is mo^e chance of success, by the ^liniylus given to vitality, and 
the^e^pansion and decompositioii of the water. 

In the sections Seed-saving and Fackiiig of Seeds, therp is 
much concerning ll^ sterility, fertility, and parentage of seeds 
that should be carefully studied. Moisture is ‘there said to be 
prejudiciafat the tfme the plant is in flower ; heavy rainS wash off 
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the pollen, and the particles of farina will not divide so freely, 
jior will they will burst so readily on the top of the stigma, in 
cold wet wreath er. Most practical gardeners, however, .are of 
opinion, that fruit sets best in a moist heat : perhaps the moist 
heat is favourable to the developernent of the glutinous secretion 
on the top of the stigma. In preserving seeds, keeping them 
cool and dry is certainly the principal means to be used; 
• exposure to either heat or moisture in excess must injure. The 
great danger to seeds crossing the equator is heat ; and as sub- 
stances that arc slow in absorbing heat are equally slow in 
•I'adiating, and consequently retain lieat, it may be difficult to 
get a proner medium to exclude this danger. Charcoal has 
been used, some say, because it is a bad conductor. Professor 
Thomson says, charcoal prepared in the usual way, at a low 
heat, is a* good conductor ; and only when prepared at a red 
heat, a bad conductor : the charcoal may, however, help to dry 
up the moisture, (irey paper packets, and coarse canvass bags 
with free vcntilaticiii, ami the seeds dry, as observed by the 
professor, form jK^’haps the best way of packing in seeds cross- 
ing the equator. Berries are best packed among very dry sand, 
to dry uj^ the moisture as the pulj) decays. ^Where excess of 
heat aiul moisture caii^be guarded against, exclusion from air is 
the greatest reejuisite : it is tlifficult to exclude it perfectly, but our 
expt«*ience would lead us to infer that the more this is done, as 
when kept in heaps, and enclosed in thick and double bags, the 
lictter dries tiie seed [)rcsi?i've its vhalit)". We have before taken 
notice of ifro great loss of weight sometimes occurring in onion 
and other waxy seeds : in clo'»^n' seeds, the colour is the practical 
test of its quality; and in seeds of these kinds preserved from 
air as much as possible, the clover has a better colour, the 
onions, &c., are heavier, and grow" better. When excluded 
completely fr»m air, by being ^’ery deeply buried, seeds will live 
ibr indefinite pcriqds ; as has been frccpiently experienced from 
the plants springing ouj; t)f earth dug from deep mines. Some, 
oily seeds, as •turnip, &c., keep long. The Scotch fir, an oily 
, seed, will keep lon^u' tliaii spruce or larch, farinaceous seeds. 
Tlie coffee, a fhrinacynis seed, loses its vitality very soon. The 
lint seed, again, an oily* seed, will not keep so long as some 
farinaceous seeds. Thq oak has a hard* shell, and farinaceous 
cotyledons,* and yet will not keep so long as some seeds that swe 
much • softe/. •Oily seeds are most easily hurt by excess of 
moisture, and farinaceoug* seeds by heat ; but it is impossible to 
give a general rule : the vital* principle is most likely strmigest 
in those that keep iDiigesl*. On the m»Tturati«n of tlie fruit, the 
relnarks on th6 size of the fruit being at ih^ expense of the seed 
and high culti^falioii, consequently against the vigour of the 
• an 2 
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progeny, and the other subjects noticed in these sections, are full 
of information. 

In the section Growth by the Root, some have contended 
that the young spongioles of the root were incapable of con- 
ducting sap, and that it was only after their organisation was 
completed that they were of any use ; but ihe plain doctrine laid 
doNvn by the professor, that the young spongioles, so soon as 
formed, commence their functions, tallies best with experience. ' 
The fact noticed, that the young spongioles are found to be rich 
in nitrogen, shows the benefit of keeping the soil open to admit 
air freely, the great source of nitrogen. The young spongioles' 
of the root being the great source of nourishment to plants, 
every means should be used to increase them. In soil made fi*ee 
by manure, tlie interstices left encourage the fibres to run among 
the soft manure ; and turf in the act of decomposifig is still 
better. The old thatch and turf from a house cause plants to 
root and grow luxuriant)}' ; but the greatest promoter of roots is 
well-rotted leaf mould : if a handful is put «ound tlie roots of a 
pot plant, that is wished to be encourage^ to root, it soon 
becomes like a wig. On the excrement by the roots, 1 formerly 
sent you a paper on a substance apparently excreted by the 
roots of spruce and Scotch fir. It sometimes, as I noticed there, 
appears to run in threads like a fungus. There is no notice of 
any fungus on the roots of any of these trees in the Encijcloj.wUa 
of Plants, There is one noticed as occurring on the roots of 
oaks, and a white substance, Jsomething partly rcsehibling these 
in its appearance, is sometimes found on the odk ;^l)ut it only 
occurs on some plants, not all, amj^in small quantities; whereas, 
in the spruce and Scotch fir, it is on every j)Iant 3 even on the 
very youngest seedlings when newly s|)rung, clinging to the 
minute spongioles, having every appearance of having issued 
from the pores of the skin : pev^-haps tliere may be both an 
excrement, and a parasitical fungus growing^ on the excrement. 

. On the propagjition by the root, notii^ed in the same section, 
those roots which abound in milky juices, as thd' genera idms, 
JSuphorb/Vy, Nuttall/Vr, i^apaver, &c., will produce buds most^ 
readily ; the harder, drier roots, as (7ydo\j^ia, roses, plums, &c., 
with more difficulty ; while small haf d wiry roots cannot he 
made to do so at all.* In general, it w;ill be found that plants 
wdiicb a>e. mosi difficult to propagate by layers and cuttings 
propagate best in this way. The rest of this sectign, and that 
on grpw'th by the stem, is very inter6sting, plain, and easy to 
be t’anderstood. The reader ist.not coniused wdth a detail of 
beaded and spiral vessei.s, trachea?, See. : tUe plain doctrinq of 
the woody, fibrous, ^or perpendicular tissue, an'd the spongy, 
cellular, or hori/.ontal tissue, with the pressiiVc of the latter 
into medullary rays, thus opening a cfimmunication • througli 
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the wliole system, may be easily comprehended by 'any. A slice 
any soft wood, as ash, will show the medullary rays ; ahd a 
young transparent branch of a soft lierbaceous plant, as the 
dahlia, or a young seedling pine, will show the fibres to follow 
from the cotyledons and leaves in an undeviating manner. 
Whether every leaf s^jiids down its fibres as far as the root 
would be difficult to trace, as they generally [)enetratc under 
those below them ; but that roots proceed from fibres is easily 
seen on examining the cuttings of dahlias, of sorts which are 
difficult to root. Before the roots issue, the white ends of the 
fibres will appear, as if ready to protrude, and only retarded by 
the too thick skin or epidermis, or the want of an accumulation 
of nourishing cellular matter at the bottom ; the cutting having 
been too old, or too much hardened when taken off, either from 
its age, or the nature of the sort inclining more early to harden 
the epidermis. The theory of Dr. Darwin, however, of the 
fibres forming roots, was too far carried, when it was asserted 
the graft would charfge the nature of the stock, which practice 
points out as incorrect. The shoot from the stock of the grafted 
plant is alwa3"s the sajne as the stock, unless by accident; and 
the stock does not swell as the root does. ^Bhe experiment 
mentioned by Mr. Niven* is uncommon. It may be j)ossibIe that 
a tree might live, for a time, with its diark and alburnum, to a 
considerable depth, taken off for a considerable portion of the 
stem all rpuiul, as said ; but that would continue to live, and 
be healthy, luirdly crecftblc. It is the common practice in 
America to kill trees in this waj^, by what they call girdling, to 
save the trouble of felling. ® 

The section on the Action of Leaves is highly interesting and 
instructive : their nature and uses are clearly and fbrcibl}^ illus- 
trated. The recovering of weak plants, and jdants infested with 
red spider, is gteatly facilitated by keeping the back of the leaf 
moist. Polyanlhusi ^nd other plants in pots, which are apt to 
suffer in this w^j^, arc greatly benefited by reversing the plant,, 
and dipping the leaves in clear cold water. 

In the section Actfon of Flowers, there is much brought for- 
ward tliat ought to be c Arefylly studied. The production of flowers 
proceeds frtMn a highly concentrated slatcj^ of the sap : what- 
ever may be the quantity of sap produced, it must be perfcctlj*' 
elaborated, tfeforc the petals, stamens, and pistils can be formed,^ 
which are a l?ighSr state of existence than leaves. However great 
may be the quantity of snip, if we have heat and light, t and 
action of the leaves to correspefnd, the flower and fruit, ikSse 
higl^r states of existence, *will be formed; £uid if the tree is 
glowing vigorgusl^, whether from failure of*the year’s fruit, or 
from being naturally vifjorous; and if the summer, but icspecially 
the autumn, is warm and dry, to ripen the wood and concen- 
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trate the sap, we may expect abundance of blossom the ensuing 
year. But if the plant is excessively vigorous, unless the elaf- 
borating agents are likewise in excess, flowers and fruit cannot 
be expected ; the tree will grow to wood in the ensuing season, 
from few flower-buds being formed, the sap not being elaborated 
properly : what \vould have been a t)enefit, is thus converted 
into a drawback; and in order to insure the elaboration of tluj, 
sap, since we cannot 'augment the power of the elaborating 
agents, w-e must decrease the quantity of sap to be elaborated, 
by giving the tree extent, making the l)ordei's poorer, curtailing 
large arms from the root, ringing and dejn*essing the brandies ; 
and the smaller quantity of saj) liirnished is thus moni easily and 
perfectly elaborated, and the more perfect state of existence pro- 
duced. The size and quality of the fruit are, however,, nourished 
by the vigour of the tree ; and when blossom is once produced, 
the most vigorous tree will undoubtedly produce the best fruit. 
The quantity of flavour thus depends on j^he manner in which 
the sap is elaborated; the quality of the fruit, on the ([uantity of 
sap : the more sap that can be elaborated,* the more blossom 
there will be. Old trees that have attained iheir height are not 
so vigorous in tlie young shoots ; the shoots are shorter, and the 
bark thicker, and they rijicn sooner itml more perfectly, and 
are more productive of’ fruit. A graft of a young seedling, intro- 
duced among these branches, will thus flower and show fruit 
much sooner than if growdeg on it^ ow n plant,,, not; come to 
maturity. In preparing bulbous roots, also, f<er iV)w’cring the 
ensuing season, as hyacinths, amaryllis, &c., when we cannot 
ripen a large root sufficiently, w^ had better be content with 
a small one well ripened; a firm, hard, w'ell-ri|)encd root is 
always tlie best, though the size sliould be smaller. In the same 
way, when wc cannot flower plauts, as Oxalis crenata, Tropm'o- 
lum tuberosum, &c., w hich have only one season tb grow^ from the 
root, and on which wc cannot wait for ^vears It) exhaust by exten- 
sion ; if wc cdmiot increase the heat ahd light in the requisite 
degree, we must impoverish the soil, and water sparingly : the 
principle is the same throughout, and of universal application* 
where wc cannot increase tlie powor, must decrease the 
quantity. We see al^o hence tlie origin of double flowers. When 
|lo\vcrs c.come jJouble, it is generally ‘by changin^^^ the higlier 
statg of existence of stamens and pistils into the lower., state of 
petals; and the more the plant is «!iecked or stufjtcd by poor 
soil 6y w’ant of w^ater, the nior^ likely w'c are, by giving luxu- 
riant food and trpatmept afterw'ards„, to bring back the stamens 
and pistils to petals, and produce double flowens. The grdjjter 
the check, the more will be the eflbct of subsequent luxuriance, 
by shifting into ri(;h soil, watering well, giving heat, {pul doing 
all in our power to induce great vigour and a flow of crude sap; 
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the flower is not only produced larger, but the crude sap has a 
dtendency to lower the state of existence, and the stamens and 
pistils being higher in the scale of existencej are reduced to the 
more inferior condition of petals. Sometimes the scale of exist- 
ence is so far reduced, tliat what had been originally the nucleus 
of a branch, but elevated by elaboration acting on liiC vital energy 
into the state of petals, stamens, and pistils, is not only reduced 
to petals and become double, but will sljoot again imo a branch, 
as we have had instances with the JDuc d’ Orleans, Attelaine de 
llourbo]]. Brown’s Superbe, and other roses this season. In the 
■ work before us, the instances of the pear producing a branch from 
the centre.of the flower; the double cherry, a leaf from the pistil 
in the centre of the blossom; and the changing of the petals into 
leaves in the rose tulip, &c., are all illustrative and confirmatory 
of what fias been said. The instance mentioned of the double 
Barbadoes lily bearing seeds on the petals is, perhaps, the 
greatest aberration that has ever occurred ; it is more common to 
liave bulbs formed.® The double //vchnis diurnahas the stamens 
changed into rcd^iclals, and the pistil into green leaves, and the 
(jiiantity of each greatly increased. In the rhododendron, the 
flowers arc produced from the terminal bud qf the shoot; if the 
summer and autumn have been warm, the bud swells larger, and 
w e have a branch of flowers instead of a branch of leaves the 
cnsiting spring; but it is always diilicult to say, till the bud is 
evolved, whether we shall have leaves or flowers. In raising 
double or full flowers frchn seed, •therefore, w e should carefully 
guide our ^attempts by experience; in procuring the seed, we 
must get it from the most dq^ible flowers w^e can, as the progeny 
always bears more or less resemblance to the parent. In the 
dahlia, the flower is not, strictly speaking, full ; it belongs to the 
compound class, in which a great number of florets are ar- 
ranged on owe common recc|?tacle; in single dahlias, and other 
flowers of this cla«s, the ray or outer row of florets has the 
petals fully evolved and t:oloured ; in the florets^ of the centre or. 
disk, the petal is only in the state of a small tube, inside of 
which the stameiu* arc situated. Rich cultivation forces these 
tubes to assume the./itate of coloured petals; sometimes tubular, 
as in the quilled dahlias’; and sometimes flosculose or flattened, 
as in others : sometimes the stamens arc* changed into petals ; 
sometimes* they are abortive; but generally, both thes^e and riie 
pistilfum are anchangedj and hence there is little difficulty in 
getting seed from dahhVis. Though the way in which dahlias 
come to be full is thus diflerewt from roses, &c., yet luxur^nce 
of. growth is here* also The apparent® cause*, the most double^ 
flower is alw^ays got from the most vigorous plant. In cold sum- 
mers we have seen the Glory of Plymouth get perfectly full to 
the centre, by introducing a branch into thfe inside of a vinery, 
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while all the other flowers on the plant outside were deficient. 
Plants that are full of full double flowers at one time, when the,, 
plant is vigorous, Avill change and come more single when 
checked by bad weather, or when the plant begins to ripen and 
get woody. In the cultivation of dahlias also, as checking at 
one time causes luxuriance afterwards to, have more eflect, the 
roots intended to be flowered next year should be grown on 
poor land. The buds^ will also be more perfectly formed in 
well-ripened roots; the crown of the root will always be more 
perfect in a small well-ripened, than in a large soft root. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the buds left on the cutting have any^ 
effect on the root ; these buds are aUvays elongated intq. the stem, 
and the root mustTorm new buds for itself, which it will not do 
unless ripened. To return to the raising of seetlling double 
flow'ers. The roses, pinks, carnations, and ranuncul&s change 
the stamens oiil}^ into petals, and sometimes these are only 
partially so in very full flower*?, and seed is comj^aratively easy 
to be obtained from them ; we should, as befe>re observed, select 
from the fullest and best flowers. In the (jneinone the pistils 
are changed into petals, the stamens unchanged ; seed of these can 
therefore only be, obtained from flow’ers not perfectly full, or by 
impregnating flowers nearly single, witji a tendency only to 
fulness, wdth the anthers of full flow^ers. In stocks and wall- 
flowers, both stamens and pistil are changed into })etals : *300(1 
cannot, therefore, be had from full flowers in these sorts; 
and the only resource we haVc, is tef save seed flom "those in 
which a tendency to fulness has commenced, by having a ))elal 
or two more than usual. lu growing stocks froiii seed, they will 
be more likely to be double, if the plants are checked first by a 
deficiency of nourishment, whether of water or manure, and 
afterw'ards excited to luxuriance by a plcntil’ul su})ply ; and the 
greater the change, the greater tile likelihood of success. Old 
seed, or seed dried, as in melons, gives a chpek ; we have had 
. instances of old neglecl/jd seed, w hich^^hgd been reckoned very 
inferior when tlic seeds were fresh and new, come almost every 
plant double, when a little had been left over and sown w’lieii , 
old. The seed for raising double flowers vjf any sort can hardly 
be too old, if it w'ill grow at all ; anci the w'cak pjants, first 
stunted, and then liixftTiatcd, will be found most successful: the 
seed shockld be sown on heat, and the weak plants mo*t cared for. 
Aften flowers have once been produced double o/ full, tli^ habit 
of coming double will be retained, if Ic'^pt so by rich cultivation. 
When any variety has begun to sj ort, the plants should be raised 
-off those individuals which have not yet spirted, as the sport- 
ing habit might be/iome fixed ; and tliis should be carefully 
guarded against, by propagating from those roS'ts fliat show the 
fullest flowers. The double China asters, matricaria, feverfew,. 
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daisies, &c., come double in the same way as dahlias ; one va- 
iriety of feverfew has the inner florets to come tubular, another 
ilosculose. Some composite flowers, as stetiactis, erigeron, &c., 
come partially double ; some, as Antennaria margaritacea, have 
a many-rowed coloured calyx that looks like double. The 
double antirrhinum is similar to the stock. The thorn, cam- 
j^aiiula, heliaiithemum, and most other double flowers, are similar 
to the rose. 

In Propagation b}^ Eyes, some gardeners and florists are in 
the habit of striking their pink cuttings, or pipings as they are 
called, by reducing the cutting to the topmost joint, and cutting 
away all ,the leaves close above the central bud ; they are after- 
wards planteil in sand, on the top of a rich cOmpost, and covered 
with a hand-glass. Any similar plant may be struck in the same 
way; it is like striking vines by the eyes, and is most apt to suc- 
ceed in sunny weather, as it depends on excitement; and though 
it has not leaves to nourish it, as a large cutting has, yet it strikes 
root sooner, and ifl dry sunny weather is not so apt to fail as 
cuttings, which s^it dull cloudy weather best. 

On Propagation by Leaves, there is much that is curious, though 
little to be depended on in practice; that bj^ scales of the bulb 
succeeds best with round thick fleshy scales, such as the bulbs 
of /.ilium lancifolium ; those that gre thinner and drier do not 
siKX'eed so well. Caro must be taken, in the act of separating 
the scale, to preserve as much as possible of the collet or nu- 
cleus af the junction witlT the bulb*; the scales are similar to leaves, 
and these^to branches ; and in taking oft‘ cuttings, when the small 
shoots can be parted from tiie stem, with the base or collar un- 
injured, they always succeed best. The scales are apt to be hurt 
by moisture, if in excess ; they should be surrounded with sand, 
and the compost light and free, and the pots well drained ; they 
shouki be iftimulatcd by bottom heat, in a half-spent hot-bed, 
the lights of tliQ •frame kept close, unless the weather is very 
damp, when less watai’tuid a little moi^ air wall be required. • 

In Propagation by Cuttings, the treatment depends greatly on 
the manner in whi^fh they are formed, and the state of the weather: 
if it be dull and clqiudj^, they will succeed best with their leaves 
on, and vyill require more air ; if dry and sunny, they must be kept 
shut up from the air, and more divested t)f leaves : a cutting with 
few leavef, and these cut, is similar to an eye,* and*requires^x- 
citerftent *9r sAmulus, th.jt with leaves will perish if much Excited. 
As the state of the we^tlie'' is uncertain, bell-glasses aij^ useful 
in preventing too much evaporation ; if the frame or haiic^glass 
can be kept very •close,* there is less*® need*for them. A gre!!*‘t. 
(leal of the 'success of cuttings depend® on their being well 
pressed by*the* medium in which they arc inserted j they can bo 
best squeezed to the sides of the pot, and •arc found to succeed 
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best when pressed against it; clear silver sand being the medium 
which consolidates most readily after watering, and presses most i 
closely to the sides and ends of the cutting, allowing the water 
to pass freely, is therefore the best. Wlieii the weather is cool 
and damp, there is not much need for shading ; light is beneficial, 
if the sun is not hot. The cuttings suff'er most from evaporation 
by heat, when newly made, and must be shaded if the sun is 
strong ; but, if kept close, the evaporation is not so much, and 
there is less need : the more heat they can stand, without risk of 
perishing, the sooner will they root ; and when cuttings have been 
hardened by standing for some time, and appear difficult to strike, 
and not apt to perish by ev'aporation, they should be moved into 
a greater heat, which will cause them to strike sooner. As to 
the time of making cuttings; when the young branch is in the 
act of extending by growth, tlie living principle is more active, 
the swelling of cellular matter that precedes roots is sooner 
formed; and often a plant will be found to strike from a young 
shoot, with its base or collar wholly separatfed from the stem, 
when a ripened branch will not succeed : thej' are more apt to 
die, and die more quickly (short little shoots, not far s[)rung, 
are least apt to die), but the living principle is more active, and, 
if kept close, evaporation is not so great, and some plants will 
strike in this w^ay that will not by cuttings of the ripened 
wood. It is of great consequence with all cuttings, where'the 
young branches are short, and wdll admit of it, to preserve the 
base or collar of the shoot ; there is a niicleus of buds and fibres 
formed in the swelling at that place, from which roots are more 
easily produced, though they will d« so at times from the fibres 
protruding between the joints. In cuttings intended to stand 
through the winter, they are better to be taken off* a little before 
ripening, in order to allow the wound made by the cut to be 
healed, or skinned over before tlie growth is stopped ; if left 
longer, thej^ should be taken off in spring when vitality begins 
fo be active, and *as shortiy before that a*s possible, in order that 
the wounds may be soon skinned over : the wounds also will 
heal more readily, if the operation be perforhied wdth a sharp 
knife, to lacerate the skin as little as pos.^ible^ 

On the section Prop^ation by Layers and Suckers, little could 
be added to what is already in the book. ^To tongue the layer at 
a sfde bud'on the' shoot is the most practically useful-5* any way 
will do\ provided the tongue is kept opep, and the Jiarbabove the 
tongue niade as perpendicular as possible, to allow the sap to 
accurtiu^ate, and form a swelling oP cellular matter at the bottom 
the tongue, from* whicR the roots proceed*. Thrusting the 
knife-through the centve of the shoot is tedious, ^li^icult to keep 
open, and m^>re apt to injure the wood and^bark, if the knife is 
not* very sharp; aiuPthe swelling will not accumulate so readily. 
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having no bottom of a tongue separated as in the ordinary way. 
Ringing is tedious, and, unless with such plants as Paeonia 
imi (the bark of which is very thick and *soft, and the 'branch 
does not tongue well), not needed. A little sand put round 
the cut prevents the wound corroding in heavy soils, and, by 
pressing on the bark* as in cuttings, facilitates rooting. The layer 
should be kept steady from moving by a peg if necessary, to keep 
it pressed and firm to the soil. Suckers are facilitated by cutting 
over and wounding the stem ; loose ground, in which the roots 
run freely, arc best adapted for these plants. Lilacs, Scotch 
roses, ])oison oak, and most plants which sucker freely, do not 
succeed well by layers. 

The sections Budding and Grafting are very full, and most of 
the dctJiils of practice have been noticed there and in this Ma- 
gazine before. The success of budding depends greatly on the 
state of the stock ; if .this is growing vigorously, and the bark 
flics up quite freely on the introduction of the budding knife, the 
building will haraly fail of success ; if the young shoots of the 
stock are nearly# ripened to the top, the bark is in the way of 
beginning to fasten to the wood ; or if the shoots are small and 
weak, and the plant unhealthy, the bark tiiost likely has not 
risen at all: in either -case, the bark will not rise freely from the 
incision with the handle of the kr^ife, the sap is not circulating 
I’rcCly, and it is in vain to attempt introducing a bud by forcing 
up the^bark. The bud should be chosen from a vigorous youn*^ 
j)lant; thg shoots from*old trees have not so much sap or vita? 
lily; and the bud should be chosen when the bark is beginning 
to assume a ripe colour : if ^too ripe, it does not rise so freely 
from the bark, and vitality is beginning to get dormant ; if too 
green, it is apt to perish before uniting to the stock. The buds 
should be tied as soon as possible after the operation, to exclude 
air from thfc wounds ; but if the stocks are vigorous, drawing 
very tight is net* of so much consequence here as in grafting. 
When budi^ are nearly ripe, in whiclf state fJicy succeed best, 
the piece of wood which unites the bud to the branch is apt to 
break off far in, '•and leav'e the appearance of a hollow eye. 
Some operators atfacH great importance to this, and say that, 
though the bark live and unite, the bud will not push in the 
spring : but I have frequently inserted *l)uds with very hollow 
cyesj anc? marked them for the purpose of experiment, and they 
always pi/shefl as well a| the others ; the sap of the tretf should 
soon fill this hollow. • Much of the success also de^v^nds on 
having the edges of all the ctits smooth, and the operatWrt done 

speedily possible :* if the edges W the w^ound are rou^%^ 
the vessels pf jjlie fiber, where the living principle is most active, 
are braised and lacerated ; and, if long ex\}osed to, the air, they 
begin to spoil. The common method of extracting buds is to 
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cut away a piece of the shoot, and afterwards extract the wood ; 
but this destroys the very sharp edge of the knife, and the cut 
will invariably be found more or less rough. The bark should* 
be cut all rouiul the bud to the shape and size w'anted, and the 
thumb pressed against the cut portion, at the side of the bud : if 
the shoot is growing and healthy, the bud will separate freely, 
and there will be no laceration of the edge ; the bark will be cut 
as smooth as a piece of cheese, and the edge of the knife will be 
kept sharp, as no wood needs to be cut through. As far as me- 
chanical operation is concerned, this cutting smooth is of far 
more importance than any method of inserting the bud ; if the 
bud does not squeeze freely off’ the branch with the side of the 
thumb, it is very doubtful of succeeding. In general, buds are 
inserted with the intention of ripening in the stock in the autumn, 
and the stock being cut over in spring, to allow tlie bud to push ; 
but some, as the variegated sycamore, winch ripen their wood 
early, succeed best if done early, and the bud allowed to push 
a small shoot in the autumn ; others, as the strijied-barked maple, 
which are late in ripening their wood, succeed best by being 
budded in spring, when the sap has begun to flow ; as camel- 
lias are done. Evergreens, as rhododendrons, succeed best 
in the full growth of summer, when the sap is in full flow, and 
are the better of a little boltpm heat in the frames to excite the 
plants. * 

Much of the success of grafting depends on keeping the al- 
burnum, or newest layers of wood and liber, or inner bark of 
the stock and graft, closely united and pressed together, till a 
complete union takes place ; it is iin the bark and soft wood, as 
observed by Dr. Lindley, that the developement is most rapid, 
though all the cellular tissue is capable of uniting. For this 
purpose they should be as near of a size as possible, and the 
slice from each should be very small, allowing as much of the 
alburnum as possible to remain on both; it i§cthere where the 
sup rises ; and iQ the slice is made, eifiicr in graft or stock, 
through to the heart wood, the ascent of the sap is stopped, ex- 
cept by the edges. The graft should not be ptit on till the stock 
has commenced to grow, w hen the new' jay^* of inner bark is 
about to be formed, and the efforts to unite commence; both 
stock and graft are apt to dry and shrink,* or cling, and thus part 
from one anothei*, if done long before the commemfement of 
growthi The grafts should be taken yff before vhejfc begi'ii to 
spring, ^nd their ends inserted in damp ejrth ; as they will cling 
more if^.taken off* after they have bigun to swell by growth, and 
part more from 'the st6ck. Also, if the livAig principle is sot 
in motion by the commencement of growth before^taking offj and 
then checked by taking off, or by cold ^weather succeeding 
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warm, the graft will perish more readily than if the growth of 
the stock had commenced first, and the graft been fed from the 
union of the tree : for this purpose, the ♦grafts of deciduous 
plants should be taken off before they begin to swell in the bud ; 
as, if growth has commenced, it will proceed farther in the 
graft, though off’ the, plant, and be hurtful. Neither seeds nor 
cuttings will perish near so readily when in a dormant state, as 
when life is set in motion, and then checked. To prevent 
clinging or shrinking, we should choose well-ripened wood. 
The young shoots of young trees, or the bottom growths of old 
trees, are generally more vigorous than the extremities of old 
trees, vitality is most active in these young shoots ; but in 
grafts that have the young wood soft and apt to cling, as beech, 
&c., we should choose strong, vigorous, two or three years old 
wood. Many grafts that succeed with difficulty, as beech, oaks, 
&c., if the grafts are retarded, the old wood chosen, and the 
stock allowed to spi ing before grafting, will succeed in this way, 
when they will do#o in no other. Much of the success, however, 
depends on the warmth of the weather keeping the sap flowing. 
Moist warm weatlier is good ; but heat is the principal requisite, 
the stocks being already established ; and \^et weather is very 
often cold in spring.^ The mechanical part of the operation 
depends on the slopes of the cuts being made to fit one another 
exi4?th’^, which is easiest done by ^choosing the slopes of the 
graft to fit those of the stock as nearly as possible; by thin 
slices being taken off each; by using a thin-backed, broad-’ 
bladed, slftirp knife ; and by drawing the hand straight without 
twisting when making the ^ut. The graft and stock must be 
hard pressed together, without shifting, in the tying ; which is 
best done by a smart hitch, or pull, every time the w'et bast 
ligature passes the graft in the act of tying, and not by continued 
pulling. Tin; above remarks tq^ply chiefly to whip-grafting, which 
is the most comivon. Crown-grafting is that most practised 
for old trees; and the^rAcessity to takctoff’ the ^grafts, and allow 
the stock to^msh, is here absolute; as the operation cannot be 
performed property till the bark rises freely from the stock. 
When the bark rijjjes freely, success is very certain in this way, 
if the grafts are strong, and not sprung ; as the flow of sap 
causes umoii to take place speedily, an^ the strong bark keeps 
the graft its place. If the bark and wood of the stock doeiot 
sepanate freely, it is in vain to attempt grafting in this way. 
Grafting soft cvergrec^ds, as daphnes, &c., is best done by 
waiting till growth has faii^ly commenced, and insert^pg the 
{^aft in the manne** of a* bud, by opening tlie bark of the stocl^ 
'Tile grafts of these must not be taken 9ff till needed, as they 
are not dojTmaftt like deciduous grafts, and more aj)t to perish.. 
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The bark will not rise till growth has fairly commenced ; and 
dull, cloudy, moist, warm weather suits best : if dry and sunny, 
they should be shaded. The grafting of pines, in which a few 
leaves are left on the top of the stock to draw up the sap, is 
minutely described in the work. The same retention of leaves on 
the top of the stock, to carry on the gro\vth and dmw up the 
sap, is useful in the grafting of most soft evergreens, and has 
lately been ingeniously applied to the grafting of vines, by Mr. 
Gowans of Calder House. The rest of the section, on grafting 
on dwarf stocks, which diminishes the quantity of sap, and ren- 
ders the tree precocious ; its effects on the quality of the fruit, 
&c. ; also on herbaceous or Tschudy grafting, grafting on the 
root, &C., are interetjting. 

On the section Pruning, the activity of the vital principle 
should be taken into account, as well as the quantity of food 
deposited. By taking away part of a branch, we take away so 
much food that had been deposited for the use of the plant ; but 
if, by this part being cut, w'e increase the activity of the vital 
principle, we may ultimately produce more y^ood than ^vould 
have been done by letting it stand : hence, the common phrase 
of pruning for wopd and pruning for fruit is true upon this 
principle. When plants are allowed to shoot up without check, 
if healthy and vigorous, and sown in the place where they are to 
grow, and the soil congeniaf, the activity of tlie vital })rinci^ile, 
perhaps, remains undimintshed, and the plant continues to 
thrive: but, if checked by transplanting, or want of nourish- 
ment, or other cause, it gets what is called lndel)6uud ; the 
vital principle gets feeble, and, to sljmulatc it again into activity, 
nothing is more effectual than cutting over, as is well known to 
foresters, who universally resort to this practice to renovate the 
growth of the oaks planted in the forest. Alter being a few 
years planted, they liead them dowSi, select the strii;)ngcst shoot 
when they spring from the root, and, in a few years, the plants 
tlius managed are incomparably larger tlwq those left untouched ; 
stimulus is given to life by the young shoot made after cutting, 
which continues afterwards, and produces j; thriving liealthy 
tree, in place of a stunted slow-growing one. Peeling off the 
old hardened outer bark from fruit trees also gives a stimulus, 
by admitting the more ^perfect action of the light andlieat; but 
it must make the-tree more liable to checks. This cutting over 
is alsoiresorted to by nurserymen, to stimulate grov^th pi crooked 
layers, and all lazy-growing hidc-bourfejj plants, which are not 
natumljy so. Cutting the young v^ood back, and cutting in the 
s^nall roots to produce mote fibres, keep the iVant more healt^fy 
and vigorous, and, frcwi the bushiness of the root, more fit tv> 
transplant. In pruning fruit trees, if wood is wafited, the young 
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shoot must be cut down to within a few joints of the bottom ; the 
buds below will start with great force and vigour, and, the living 
principle being more active, the branch so managed will be 
found to have produced, at the end of the season, a great deal 
more foli^e and wood than .a shoot not headed down : this is 
called prditing for wQod, and must be done judiciously ; if large 
arms are removed, the (bod taken away by a large branch may 
be more loss than the greater activity of the growth will make 
up for. In pruning for wood, it is best to cut young shoots; in 
old branches the buds liave become sunk and latent, sometimes 
they do not start at all, or, if they do, it is more feeble than the 
lowermost buds on young shoots ; and much of the success de- 
pends on the force and stimulus given to the vital principle. In 
pruning roots, a young fibre of a root, if j)runed judiciously 
when in h dormant state, will from the same cause produce more 
young fibres in the ensuing season, thfin if left unpruned: and 
lienee the reason of nurserymen pruning the roots of their young 
trees ; it increases* the quantity of fibres, the plant has more 
sources of nourisl^ient, and is more easily transplanted. When 
a stock, planted out for budding or grafting, is pruned in the 
roots, and the young shoot headed down, tl\p plant starts with 
great vigour, and there is far more chance of the buds and grafts 
succeeding; wlien the fruit tree is headed down and kept full of 
youiig wood, it is far more manageable, and the plant will not sell 
unless the wood and bark arc young and vigorous. If large arms 
of the loots are removed^ the yoiAig fibres do not start so freely 
from old aji froai young roots ; the quantity of small fibres removed 
is more than can be coinpe^^satcd for a time by the new roots 
formed, and the consequence is a check to the growth of the 
tree, which causes it to furnish less sap to the branches; and 
this smaller (juantity being more easily elaborated, the more 
perfect state /if flower buds fe produced, and the tree becomes 
precociously fruitful, and less vigorous. In pruning the young 
wood for fruit, the §Jivtols should be»left loi^ and but little- 
shortened, aftd not starting so strongly as from the lower buds 
when cut for woo^l, the smaller quantity of sap attracted is 
better elaborated, ayd fruit buds are more likely to be formed. 
In roses and other plants that dowser in the wood of the present 
year's growth, if the young shoots are ^iit down to within a 
bud or tw-i of the bottom, and the plant vigorous, w'^*are mwe 
likely to have^wood than flowers or fruit; if left very loiig, we 
are likely to have too^fnuch flow^er, and little wood, and the 
plant becomes unlieaithy : th<^ same applies to vines. Ir^jJants 
th|it bear on the one-year-dld wood must cut so as to havA^, 
plenty of young wood ; in peaches that ^re too vigorous, we 
must cut le.«s, jftid endeavour to produce fruit, which is the best 
, check on wood. In ft'ees that bear on the older wood, we must 
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endeavour, by giving extent to the tree, and not making the 
border too rich, to keep up a healthful, not too luxuriant, state of ^ 
growth. To prune aw'ay vast quantities of j^oung wood every 
year, is only to encourage more in the next. We should en- 
deavour, by laying in as many of the shortest lateral branches 
as we can, to get as many fruiting natur;il spurs possible, 
which are far preferable to large forced ones; the fruit is better, 
and we may also have the quantity greater than when the trees 
are managed with long spurs and naked branches ; and when 
the tree has good crops of fruit, it checks the too luxuriant 
growth of wood. All pruning is best done when the living ' 
principle is in action, the w ound is then easily healed ; if done in 
winter, the shoot will generally be found to die back a few' joints, 
which it would not do if in a growing state. Hedges should be 
pruned before the growth stops, and when cut over s»iiould be 
done after growth has commenced, to give the wounds the ad- 
vantage of growth to heal them. Dr. Lindley illustrates the use 
of early autumn-pruning in the vine, by the tpiantity of sap col- 
lected in winter being distributed among the sjioots left, and not 
partly also among those cut off. It is ciibtomary to cut vines 
and other fruit tre^s after they arc fully ripened ; but if it could 
be convenient to cut them rather before the fall of the leaf, it 
would skin the wound over and prevent bleeding. Much of the 
necessity of pruning, or forbearing to prune, depends on . the 
nature of the fruit tree : some sorts that bear I'reely are the 
better of a good deal of prunirsg, to keep the tree v?gorf/us, and 
the fruit better in quality, as gooseberries, &c. ; other*^,’ that grow 
naturally too much to wootl, and are longer in fruiting, should be 
allow'ed to extend till nature has exhausted itself^ and the tree be- 
gins to come to maturity, when small well-ripened fruitfid shoots 
are the consequence. Such trees should not have the soil made 
rich, to encourage their growth too much ; but U is better to 
give the tree room to extend itself if possible, llian to force it 
dnlo precocity by unnatwral means ; the ;:ree is then apt to get 
unhealthy, and the fruit is never so fine in quality. Provided 
we could command heat and light in sufiiciept quantity to ripen , 
the wood, we might make our borders rych ; but as long as 
these are limited, so also must the food' be limited : for healthy 
vigorous-growing trcei., it only retards their maturity* to furnish 
tte roots .with -rich compost. Depressing the bmnehes by 
checking the upward flow of sap, and causing V^ss quantity to 
be sent to the bended shoot, checks its growth, and hence is a 
goodi means of balancing the growth of^ a tree, when one side is 
^lore luxuriant than the sAlier; it ali^o •encourages the formatjpn 
of Sower ’buds. Brui^ng or pinching the end of the shoot, by the * 
check it gives from the wound produced, arfd Stopping the 
leading of 'the shoot, will have the same ‘effect. Depressing is., 
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best ; but, if the branch is very vigorous and much bent, it will 
start an upright growth from the top of the bend, and very 
Vigorous shoots should thus be bent only slightly at first,* The 
ringing of a branch also has the effect of checking its growth ; 
and, there being a less flow of sap to the branch, the action of 
the leavesfi^ light, and heat elaborate this small quantity more 
perfectly ; the wood will be better ripened, the alburnum and 
all its parts more concentrated and denser, because the branch 
has not lengthened and extended into wood ; and the energies 
of the leaves have been employed in the elaboration of the sap. 
•The bud, which, for want of sufficiently elaborated nutriment, 
might have, but lor the ringing, been only a leaf bud, will now 
l)e swellecf out and organised into a flower bud, and the branch 
become precociously fruitful. The same fruitfulness is produced 
by taking off a large arm of the root, which is a proof that les- 
sening the quantity of sap in a luxuriant tree is the way to 
make it fruitful : depriving the tree of a large portion of its 
roots lessens the quantity of sap; and if accumulation of sap 
were the cause of fruitfulness, this experiment is exactly counter 
to what ought to fie done. It is concentration and elaboration of 
the sap, let the quantity be wdiat it will, that produce fruit- 
fulness ; and we must be careful to prevent the supply of more sap 
than can be properly elaborated, by making the soil poor for lux- 
uriapt-growing trees, and laying the^roots dry ; also giving suf- 
ficient extent, to prevent the necessity of having recourse to 
uniiatuml rAeans to pro(kice fruitfulness. For the other eff*ects 
of ringing, in increasing the size of the fruit, if done the year the 
fruit is produced (and not the year previous, as above), by the 
accumulation of the sap prevented from descending, and the 
effects of all the different methods of pruning noticed, recourse 
must be had to the work itself. When talking of jiruning and 
training, we gire naturally reminded of the cold feet and un- 
comfortable nature.of the occupation, and the remedies you Jiave 
frequently suggested of wooden shoes, ; but, if a single fold, 
of Macintosli* waterproof cloth is put between* the insole and 
oulsole of a conni^m leather shoe, and a fold between the plies 
*of a double upper, provided the shoes are strong, and the leather 
good the feet will be as •dry and comfortable as if walking on a 
deal floor.*' 

In the section Training, tlie effects of depressing, ia causi^pg 
fruitfidness,^ ar^ of extension being necessary for the sam^ pur- 
pose (the shoots, as beftre stated, getting shorter and better 
ripened), are treated at great l^^ngtb, and interesting desci^jions 
of vines, &c., so tr^jited litfought forward. The tendency w ok\V^ 
•trained trees to produce young shoots at tlyi bottom is nolicedi ‘ 
and attributeil W the obstruction of the flow of sa\>\u ike devvse\y 
ripened old wood; petkaps \l \s a\so paYl\y%oN\v\\alo vW 
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quantities of breast wood annually pruned off* Some of our best 
gardeners now lay in much more of the shortest of the youn^ 
wood than formerly ; it gives extent to the tree, and produces 
better fruit than long spurs ; and will prevent the necessity of 
the tree pushing young shoots from below* When trees get too 
indurated and dense in the tissues, the old practic#of peeling 
off the outer bark should give^relief. The trees so peeled of old 
by Dr. Lyon, in his garden at the bottom of the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, were very healthy, and had always plenty of blossom 
and fruit ; it was his practice to smash off the greater part of the 
blossom with a broom, having always more than the tree would 
carry ; his trees were principally standards. The effects of walls, 
in producing a b^ter climate, and consequently better-ripened 
wood, and more fruitfulness, are fully entered into ; and their effect 
in bettering the quality and size of fruit chemically described. 
The advantages are most felt in fruits abounding in juice : some 
dry fruits are rather made worse than better, llie proposals of 
some, to increase the heat in walls by blackening the surface, are 
noticed ; but as those substances, as black, which absorb heat 
most readily, also radiate or part with it most readily, the black 
wall, though warmest through the day, will be coldest at night, 
which is very prejudicial ; and, as the fruit and leaves of trees 
trained to the wall are always at a small distance from the wall, 
they should get more heat from reflection than absorption, i\nd a 
white colour I should think best. As noticed, however, in the 
section Temperature, the beaC way to< have the heht kept up at 
night, is to get as much coiiflncd air generated about*the wall as 
possible, and the upward radiation p much prevented as we can : 
for this purpose, walls built hollow, of the most porous brick or 
stone, and broad wood copings, as formerly recommended by 
Mr. Loudon in this Magazine, are, next to covering, the best 
devices. Much of the good of coverings is often Jost, and even 
harm done, by allowing them to be too much on. 

In the section Pottii^, the bad effects of pots in cramping the 
roots of plants, exhausting the soil, exposing the fibres to drought 
by the sides of the pots, for which Klouble ppts as a remedy are 
pointed out ; the bad effects of potting pipes, and other forest^ 
trees, by giving a spiral direction to tlte roots, which may con- 
tinue afterwards, and tprevent the roots from spreadihg and get- 
tieg a firm.hold.of the soil, and render them liable tQ be blown 
dowivby winds; the good effects and necessity of co^nplete drainage 
in the pots, and frequent shifting; the^ tendency to cramping the 
rootfi, and stinting the plant in pr9ducing flowers ; and the effects 
Ibf exposure of the fibraa of the roots at the sides of- the pots, 
in improving the qu^ity of some fruits, are pointed out; air»of 
which will be found very interesting. 

In the section Transplanting, the theoty of the process is cor- 
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rectly laid down. Deciduous plants will suffer least, if removed 
when in a comparatively dormant state ; in fact they should not 
be moved in any otlier ; and to get the benefit of any gvowlh 
that may take place by the root in winter, the sooner this is done 
after the plants are ripe the better. But some grounds will not 
admit of planting early^, where the soil is adhesive, and not pro- 
perly drained, and perhaps the nature of the levels such that it 
•will not admit of draining properly ; whenever a slit or pit is 
made in such ground in the autumn, and the tree planted, the 
water collects at the cuts in the winter, and rots the roots, and the 
^plants perish. In some situations also, exposed to heavy winds 
in winter, the stem of the plant, before its roots are fixed, gets 
knocked about with the wind ; the effect of which is to form a 
hole around the neck of the stem, the rain, frost, and drought 
penetrate,* and the plant is very apt to perisli. A partial remedy 
for the storm in high lands, if the surface is bare and the grass 
not rank-growing, is to plant small plants ; if very bare, how- 
ever, it may be hegved by the frosts and thaws, and the small 
plants thrown out^ or if the grass is strong, a small plant may 
be overtopped iii summer and perish, and large plants be re- 

J uired ; even small plants also will suffer, if very much exposed. 

n all situations, such as above noticed, the sooner the plant com- 
mences to grow after pfanting, the less will be the risk ; and late 
planting, provided the plant has not Ltegun to spring, nor to form 
young roots, which it will do rather before the buds begin to 
swell, will generally succi.¥ 2 d best. • Evergreens are not generally 
planted in •such situations, and large plants of these, if not ex- 
posed to heavy winds, or supyorted against them, will undoubt- 
edly, as Mr. M‘Nab says, have most success, if planted in soft 
weather in the beginning of w’inter; the roots get settled in the 
soil, and the plant comes aw^ay more vigorously. Wet weather, 
as he also statues, is indispensable to the success of the operation, 
it settles the roots yi the ground : if the weather is only mode- 
rately wet, the plants, at soon as planted and trod, should be, 
saturated from a wateiTiig pan, round the roots,* before the last 
stratum of drier ea^tli is put on. Small seedling plants of ever- 
*greens, however, planted out for nursing, are more apt to perish 
from inclement w’eatber*in winter; and seedling laurels, hollies, 
Scotch firs', &c., put out in autumn, will found to suffer more 
from the gevere frosts *and thaws that occur in February ajjd 
March, thanthf same plants standing on the seed-bed ; the^ roots 
of the latter are more fixJKl in the ground, and the living prin- 
ciple being stronger, froiti the ylant not being enfeebled by trans- 
planting,«it does nqj suffer so much froyi the cold. The^tanU^^ 
•beclded out in the autumn apparently grow very little in winter, at 
least no new<fibi^s are formed till the air gets warmer in spring; 
the cuts that are mad(^ by the spades in the ground, m the act of 
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forming the row to plant the seedlings^ allow the frost to penetrate, 
which heaves and swells the ground still further, so that the al- 
ternate frosty nights and sunny days of a cold dry spring oftcr? 
make sad havoc among the small plants ; and small plants of ever- 
greens, planted out in moist weather in April, or even in May, 
commence to grow as soon as they are pla^nted, and hence often 
succeed better than those planted in autumn ; much of this will, 
however, depend on particular situations: in the West of Scot-* 
land, March is generally more or less attended by a succession 
of dry frosty weather from the east. If severe frosty nights and 
sunny days do not occur in spring, and the winter is mild, tho^ 
autumn-planted will succeed best, from the roots being w'ashed 
into the soil by the wdnter rains. In sending small evergreens, 
or even deciduous trees, to a distance in wdnter, the plants are 
greatly benefited by having the fibres of the rov^t drawn 
through a thin puddle, and moss wrapped round the roots to 
keep them damp ; if the quantities are great, and the plants 
soft, and closely packed, dampness is apt to clause them to heat : 
the outside moss should be dry, and care taken in packing, by 
mixing branches of deciduous trees or otherwise, to allow a cir- 
culation of air, or ventilation, to take place, which carries ofi* the 
heat before it accumulates, and checks decomposition. Decidu- 
ous trees are not so apt to suffer from damp, and should not have 
so much circulation of air, 'to dry and evaporate; if the drying 
continue till the bark begins to shrink, they will most likely 
perish. Packages sent by sea are not si> apt to sufter*from drying, 
frorn the greater moisture of the air. Wlien plants^ reach their 
destination, and have been long detained and dried, it is often 
the practice to saturate the ground they are planted in with 
water ; but Dr. Lindley observes, excess of water in such cases 
is dangerous to the languid powers of the plant and roots ; and 
to water sparingly, shade from a kot sun, and moisten the bark 
and underside of the leaves, if evergreen, are. more likely to suc- 
ceed. Plants that are y^'iry and hard iic the roots, and dense and 
well ripened in the wood, are more tenacious of life than such 
as are softer, and will suffer less from expo<^re ; the thorn is an 
instance of this, it is not easily killed. I'fie necessity of preserv- 
ing the fibres of the root uninjured, as much as possible, and 
carefully cutting the v:ounds clean, when any bruises are made, 
i^,clearfy. and foj’cibly pointed out: when the roots, are far ex- 
tendfid in the ground, it is difficult to lift them urithout injuring 
the roots ; and for this reason young' plants should be as fre- 
quently as possible transplanted jn the nursery before planting 
out finally; it checks tl?e roots froim extending, and keeps the 
young fibres more close together ; it also gives tlie plants a niore 
hardy habit. Plants removed from a thick plat, wliere the con- 
fined air keeps up heat, are, when platKed out separately, like 
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plants removed from a green-house to the open air. For the 
lyirpose of keeping the roots close, and making the plants hardy, 
a close adhesive soil is best to transplant finalfy from; but, at the 
first planting out of seedlings, a loose free soil is indispensable : 
a cold clay soil is many degrees lower in heat than a warm sili- 
ceous soil. Growth will commence fully a month earlier in light 
free soil ; the fibres run more freely ; the ground keeps closer in 
dry weather, and does not open into rents admitting the drought, 
as a clay soil does ; heat and moisture are better retained ; and 
seedlings should be planted in rich light soil, and when a year 
8r two old removed into adhesive soil, before fully planting out. 
Where very large plants are moved, and the roots necessarily a 
good deal hurt, we have Mr. M^Nab’s experieYice to warrant us, 
that the tops should also correspondingly be mutilated or cut, to 
prevent the action of the complete foliage from being too exces- 
sive for the imitihited ropts to siippl 3 % 

In the Preservation of Races by Seed, the method of obtain- 
ing extra-fine varieties, by saving seed from the best, and picking 
and rouging these ;igain and again, to fix the quality in the seed, 
by the tendency of all seedlings to come like their parent ; to 
preserve the race distinct, by preventing intermixture of the 
flowers of others nearly allied ; to get wheat, &c., to ripen earlier, 
by getting the seed from earlier and dfier soils, using the smallest 
secds^ &c., are all clearly pointed out and illustrated from theory. 
The operations quoted from the Indian gardeners, to improve 
the variefies from seed, af’e similaV to the methods pursued in 
obtaining double flowers, namely, to check first and then lux- 
uriate ; the luxuriance has all ^}ie greater effects from the previous 
check. The instance mentioned of Brussels sprouts degenerating, 
when the seed is saved at a distance from Brussels, is similar to 
that of the early Dutch horn carrot, which will not come true 
from seed saved in this countiy. There must be some peculi- 
arity ill ^lie soil or plimate of Hollaiuh wjiich produces those and 
the hyacinth roots so much more perfect^ ; in l;fie case of the 
latter it has been attributed to the presence of saline water, at a 
certain depth in the»soil, the *laiid liaving been gained from the 
sea by embankments. 4 

In the Iipprovement ot Races, the necessity of getting seeds 
from healthy parents is clearly pointed out? If more attention 
were paid nurserymen in selecting their seeds from the moflt 
health}^ trees, and if planters would encourage this, by a better 
price paid for these, a gr^at improvement might result, the 
case of Scotch fir we might ii-tit need to have recourse to 4he ^ 
Hi^ilandS and Hagenau for seeds ; uifless these are healthier ‘ 
plants, it will be no improvement. Healtli is different from 
luxuriance, as life fattest animal is not always the healthiest, 
and a hAlthy moderate-growing tree will produce the best 
• II II 3 
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wood. The Hagenaii Scotch fir is a slower grower than the High- 
land, or common, Scotch fir, and is said to produce bettefl- 
w'ood. 

In Hybridising and Crossbreeding, the methods employed by 
Mr. Knight, Mr. Herbert, and others, are detailed and coiii- 
mented upon : there seems much to learn yet on these subjects ; 
and the observations from experience, promised by Mr. Bea- 
ton, should be valuable. The endeavours to blend tlie qualities 
of precocity, size, flavour, &c., of one variety with another 
deficient in these may, however, be productive of much benefit, 
though we cannot yet say which qualities are most affected by 
the male parent, and which by the female ; we maj also make 
them earlier and hardier, and improve their fruit in size, by the 
treatment we give to the plant or parts of a ])lant wp save the 
seed from ; but this belongs rather to the former section. On 
the doubling of flowers noticed in this** section, I have already 
stated my opinions in the section Action of Flowers, it is the 
method practised by the best growers of double stocks. Va- 
rieties are more often got from accident than theory; but 
theory may guide us in our efforts, as, however accidental any 
production may appear, it must have a cause which theory may 
enable us to imitate. Some accidental varieties, as variegated or 
curled foliage, mossy bran, dies or calyx, are not likely to come 
from seed (though the copper-leaved beech has been got ifi that 
way), and varieties of this kind must be propagated from the 
individual plant; the most curious instance of aqciJental va- 
rieties is that lately noticed in this Magazine, of the purple 
laburnum. The instance of theiblack eagle cherry, when first 
raised by Mr. Knight, being thought useless at first, and after- 
wards becoming rich, is an instance of the effect of soils and 
situations, and perhaps stocks, on fruits, which is not easily 
accounted for; in the same garden, and close t6 one another, 
the same kind of fruit, thougn both are bifdded from the same 
shoot, will be yery superior on the one; tree to ^hat it will be 
on the other; the black eagle cherry is said to have very inferior 
fruit in some situations. * • 

In the Principles of Resting, therp is a long detail of the 
principal climates from which our exotic plants arer drawn, and 
their effects on vegetation. The effects of a very dry warm atmo- 
i^ihere, is in forcing, in causing an inspissated or Concentrated 
stated of the sap, thus producing flowers and frtiits^ the^advan- 
tage jthat may be taken, by restingi and forcing at different 
peRcids, in altering the periods rff producing fruit ; the necessity 
of diurnal as well as periodical repose ; the great difference in 
tropical countries ^f the heat by day and tljtfheat by night*, 
pointing opt the necessity of nightly resj; from excitement, and 
tlic error of keeping up too great a degree of heat in our houses 
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by nightj are all largely and minutely treated and forcibly 
* illustrated. 

In the last section, of Soils and Manures*, the fact that some 
plants will thrive on very diiferent soils is brought forward; 
also the little or no difference to be found in the organic state 
of diilerent species of the same genus, that will not thrive on 
the same soil ; and consequently the little benefit to be derived, 
as yet, from the analysis of soils and {^ants. Generally speak- 
ing, plants with busby roots and strong fibres require rich 
food and plenty of water, as the ash, lilac, privet, balsam, 
dahlias, celery, leeks, &c. ; and if the soil is light, they will 
require more manure and water than in clayey soils. Plants 
that have hard wiry bare roots, as the beech, pines, cistus, 
Jarix, melons, turnips, onions, &c., require a drier soil, and not 
so much manure. Plants with very small hairy fibres, as birch, 
and most of the American shrubs, are fond of a soft adhesive soil, 
which their roots can penetrate easily, and which will adhere to 
them ; if leaves ar^rotted to the consistence of peat, they will grow 
most luxuriantly^ among these, either wholly or mixed ; they 
grow well among peat, but it gets dry and spongy on the surface, 
and is the better of being mixed with loam and white sandstone 
pounded; they will aUo grow well in soft adhesive loam, espe- 
cially if mixed w ith rotted leaves and sand ; a dry stony soil, or a 
veiy stiff* hard clay, is the worst. But there are many exceptions : 
the yucca, which is very strong and fibrous in the root, will not 
thrive well in damp s6il; the Vosc and thorn are both bare- 
rooted, yet the first can hardly be satisfied with manure, and 
the last thrives always better^n wet than dry seasons ; the roots of 
oats are, if any thing, smaller than wheat, yet the former thrives 
better in a wet season than the latter. The genus -/i'bies, or 
spruce, is nearly allied to the Piniis, or fir, and not much apparent 
difference imtlie roots ; yet tlie different species of sj)ruce thrive 
best in a damp seal, the fir in dry soil. There are constitutional 
differences in the orgifhisation of thc» tissue and epidermis of 
plants, wdiicli analysis cannot easily point out ; some plants (and 
even different parte of the shme plant) will secrete poison from 
the same sap from#whIch others will secrete nutritive food, as 
some anirpals will eatVith impunity the food which will poison 
others. Roots will betaffected by the w^ifTmlh and cold of a soil, 
and the (JUantity of air which penetrates .to them, as well as«the 
statd of naoisipure, and quantity of nutriment. Plants grown on 
dry loamy soils are m^fe solid in the tissue, hardier, and less 
liable to be affected with changes, and are best for transnl^tinig. 
On the*section Battom Heat, we tool? notice before of tne cold- 
ness and lafeness of clayey soils, and tl^ warmness, earliness, 
and rapidly exTiausting nature of sandy soils. Much of the bene- 
^ u II 4 
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fits or Iqs^e^ derivifed from these soils depend on the heat and 
moisture of the s^son : in a wet cold summer, the sandy soils c 
do best ; in a wfurm dry summer, the clayey soils. Clayey soils 
may be greatly benefited by draining, digging deep, pulverising, 
and mixing with decomposing substances. Sandy light soils, 
in some dry seasons, require treading and rolling to retain the 
moisture. The most permanent and beneficial alteration, where 
possible, is the mixing of the two together. In composts for pots, 
plants will thrive iq very different mixtures, according to the 
heat and ventilation thej' are exposed to, and the water they get. 
Plants in light composts require more water and attention, and 
will grow more quickly; while those in loamy composts, if well 
drained, are hardier and firmer, and do not need so much atten. 
tion ; a medium is safest for plants, the cultivation pf which 
is not well understood. Oxide of iron is the most liurtful 
principle to vegetation in soils, and may be easily detected from 
its red colour; the best corrective for this is lime, whicJi neu- 
tralises the acid. •' 

Much has been said about manures by cJAcmists ; but the 
benefits hitherto derived from the details of chemical analysis in 
practice has not been correspondingly great. I'he conclusion 
arrived at by Sir Humphry Davy was, that all manures should 
be put into the ground in as recent a state as possible, while, in 
practice, the opposite plan is thought more beneficial. Most 
practical men are of opinion that the ammonia first given off’ by 
manures is very prejudicial to plants; aild manure, when*kei)t in 
a heap, does not lose much besides this, and is more perfectly 
rotted in a heap than when spread<in the soil. A mixture of 
horse and cow dung, rotted to the consistence of a black oily 
peat, is thought the most economical and advantageous way of 
applying manure. Chemical analysis shows that all the parts of 
plants are chiefly composed of carbon, hydrogen, und oxygen ; 
nitrogen has lately been more often detecteil than formerly ; 
and small quantities of •other substances, as silex, and other 
stones, metals, &c., are sometimes found ; but the first three are 
the component parts of all plants, arid the food of plants should 
therefore consist of substances furnishing thess^ in greatest plenty. 
Hydrogen and oxygen are furnished by the decomppsitioii of 
water ; oxygen and nitAigen from the air* Carbon is produced 
froR'. animal and vegetable substances, being only in sifiall quan- 
tity in % the air; but, before it can enter tlie spoF^gioles of the 
roots, it must be converted into carbopic ficid, which is produced 
by fertHientation causing the oxygtn of. the air to unite to the 
carbon, and form carbonic*acid : hence the ne<^ssity of a‘ proper 
degree of . fermentaticvi in manure, and the great benefit of 
applying yeast, and other fermenting substances, to manures. 
In the act of ‘fermentution, too much heat is sometimes eVolved, 
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and is buYifui, and iience the necessity of intning doogMilSi. 
^especially if all composed of horse dung^ ,and in warm situa- 
tions ; too much cold rain checks fermentatid^ni' and hence the 
benefit of covering from this. Before carbon can be admitted 
into the spongioles of the roots, it must also, it is said, be made 
soluble, by being miaed with alkalies into a saponaceous matter. 
The alkalies necessary for this purpose are contained in the 
manure, or may be increased by applying lime, salt, and other 
alkaline substances. The dark brown-coloured substance in 
well-rotted manure formerly denoted vegetable extract, but now 
humus is formed of the proper mixture of these substances, 
and is tho essential requisite in the food of plants. It is this 
substance which gives the colour to the drainings of the dung- 
hill ; anjJ, being in a soluble state, we see hence the great 
benefits derived in watering with manured water. Dung from 
high-fed aninnils is nK)st superior. Bullock’s blood is rich in 
carbon, and should be mixed. A simple easy method of know- 
ing the quantity ol* humus in soils was Intel}' given in Paxton’s 
Magazine. Sill •and w ash the soil repeatedly, till all the impal- 
pable powder it contains is separated with the water. Put this 
into a long narrow' glass vessel of water, and shake it up W'ell 
from the bottom : the alumina will fall to the bottom, and 
deposit quickly, while the humus wijl float on the top for a con- 
siderable time. We may thus have a pretty rougli guess of the 
quantit}^, both of alumina, or clay, and humus contained in the 
soil ; aiul without a due ^iroportion of the first, to retain humus 
and moisture, no soil will be rich. » The presence of animal 
matter in the soil may be delected by the smell given otF, similar 
to burning feathers, on burning a portion of the soil ; and the 
j)rcsence of chalk or lime may be known by its effervescing with 
an acid, and giving off air-bubbles and heat. For a complete 
analysis of sT)ils and manures, so far as at present kiunvn, as 
useful in practice*, I w'ould refer to that lately given in the 
Quarterly Journal of' vfgriculiurcj by I>i\ Madden; and, as the* 
table he gives of their actions contains so much information in a 
little space, 1 have*subjoined a copy of it. 

In the work before^ us, Dr. Lindley confines himself to a 
statementoof their general principles, and the manner in which 
they act. He also notices the other mefals and minerals, &c., 
found in i^me plants, and the necessity of thescT in the*soil to^he 
perfect growth of the plant. He also notices the best tftnes of 
applying manures, whicji, he says, are October for gra^ lands, 
and spring for cultivated crc^is; also the necessity of qpplyin^ 
n»nurc5 to the eJetremtties of the fibres of the root, to the 
young spongioles, and not at the bole •f the stem, which he 
humorously’ likens to feeding a man through the, soles of his. 
feet. 
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Tabic of Manures, arranged according to their Action, by Henry R. Madden, 
Esq,, M.D., Edinburgh. 


1 

Manures which art 
1^‘ yielding Organic 
Matter to the 
.Flants. 

Manures 
which act l»y 
yielding Karthy 
and Saline 
Matter to 
rianu. 

Manures whidi art on 
the Organic Matter of the 
Soil. 

.S'"'"! (■>k5Si. ”I 

1 Nol.Mil,. 

Manures 
width 
art by 
altering 
the Tex- 
ture of the 
Soil. 

Manures wh 
lically up 
Cr 

From 
rontiuniug 
) sculior 
Saline 
Mutters. 

Irh act fiiicci' 
on certain 
Dps. 

From 

containing 

iK'Culiar 

Orgaiilr 

Matters. 

Manures which 
art as 
Ktiiuulonts. 

V 

1 

!> 

\ 

i 

1 

1 

i 

Hapecakc 
MalUdust 
Steepings of 
flax and hemp 
Green plants 
Straw 

Woody fibre 
Tanner’s spent 
bark 

^All more 
or less 

a 

All 

slightly 






Farm-yard 
* dung 

Farm -yard 
dung 

Farni.yard. 
dung 1 





Dead animals 
Kish 

Blubber 

Kxcrements 

Urines 

Horn 

Hair 

Woollen rags 
Feathers 

All in 
f* some de- 
j gree 

J 

All more 
or less 



Horn 

1 

a 

Vd 

II 

m 

i 

i 

! 

Mixed. 1 Mineral. 


Chalk 
Gypsum, 
Marl * 
Saltpetre 
Common salt! 
Kelp 1 


Kelp Marl 

LimeClmt) Chalk 
iLiine 
j (mild) 

(ivpsum 

Cfialk 

Kelp, 

Salt 

(Saltpetre 


Saltpetre 
Common > 
salt ! 

1 

1 

Bones 

Composts 

Bones | 

Ashes 

Soot 

Composts 

Bones 

Composts 

1 

1 

Bones 

Ashes 

[Soot 

Composts 

Bones 

1 

Soot •' 

r* 

t 


I have thus gone through all ^he divisions of the treatise. 
The subjects discussed are very important, and it has necessarily 
been tedious ; but 1 have endeavoured to condense as much as 
I could, and hope the example I have set will soon be followed 
by others. Let us differ from cacVi other as much as we can, 
when we can give reasons for our opinions let us also weigh 
•well one another’s reasoKs, and not con^id,er our neighbour must 
be wrong, mere'ly because he differs from us in 'opinion, and 
mutual benefit will be the result, as every practical man has his 
own sphere of operations, to which, from^habit and necessity, 
he is most attached, and has opportunities of observation on 
certain subjects which- others do not possess ; and "when any 
important" observation has been made, it should net be kept 
hid. 


Kilntat'nock, August 1. 1840. 
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Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. IT. Parts III. IV. 4to. London, 1837 to 1838. 

(^Continued from p, 417.) 

24*. Os the Cultivation of the Melon in open Frames. By John Williams, Esq. 

C.M.IJ.S. Read February 21. 1837. 

• 

“ Nothing can be more simple than the construction of my glass covering. 

I sink a shallow pit about 9 in. or 1 ft. deep in the ground ; a strong woc^ 
frame is made the size of the intended bed to support the glass. My frame 
is 18 ft. ^long, by 8 ft. 3 in. wide; each light is divided into two parts, the 
upper par^ being the shortest. By this division the lights receive less injury 
in being removed ; and, as wood props soon decay in the ground, I procured 
some small cast-iron pipes 2 in. in diameter from our Gas Works, and by 
cutting the pipes a little above the moulding, this circular projection affords 
a secure shouldering for the wood frame to rest on ; the lower end of the 
pipe goes into the groun^J, and is secured in its place by a few small stones 
rammed round it in the way of paving a street. Four long pipes support the 
upper, or north side^f the frame, and four short ones, the lower or south 
side. The lower part of the pit is filled with a mixture of old leaves, the 
winter prunings raspberry plants, and other twigs from wall trees and 
shrubs which every garden aflbrds in the spring ; to these 1 add a little horse 
litter and the first mowings of grass lawns, dusting h; a little lime in powder, 
which hastens the dc^composition, kills insects, and keeps up a durable bot<- 
toru beat for sonic weekjf. I find in the autumn the melon roots go through 
the whole, down to the bottom of the pit, and, when removed in the follow- 
ing winter, it alibrds an excellent compost for the garden. The melon 
plants are raiseil in small pots, each plant being in a separate pot, the seed 
being s»wn on March or beginning of .ipril ; this will give lime for each plant 
to be sto])[)edr twice in the seed-frame ; and they will then afford female 
flowxTs from the lateral shoots, very soon after they arc planted at the end 
of May. I usually, when first ’jjie plants arc turned out of the seed pots, 
simply cover them with hand-glasses, say the first fortnight, each glass being 
furnished with a night-cap of matting to prevent the radiation of its accumu- 
lated interior heat in clear nights. The glasses of course are raised on 
one side, every sunny day, to liardcn the plants as much as possible ; and at 
thtJ same tini* their use saves tfie trouble of moving, and endangering the 
breaking of the fraujes. The bottom compost is covered with about 9 or 10 
inches of soil, and*this soikwith slates, the principal runners being carcfuljy 
sjiread, and fagged down* that each leaf may receive ids due portion of light. 
The glass, when the bed is settled down, should be from 10 in. to 18 in. above 
the slates, so as tot give room* for the leaves to expand and receive motion 
from the wind, and thg exhaling moisture to be carried away. As the bot- 
tom heat declines, I keep a supply of grass mowings, fallen leaves, and other 
garden refuse, as a lining on the north side, (^een glass is much to be pre- 
ferred to crown glass, the* leaves arc less liable to be burnt, in spots, by the 
sudden ex^iosure to light in showery weather. The ]11ants require no^ater 
at i\)ot after ^liey have first got rooted in the bed, nor any syringing with 
water on the surface of the leaves ; I found the latter did injury. One single 
dusting of flowers of sulphur thrown amongst the leaves in a calm morning 
or evening, by means of the newlj-invcnted portable fan engine, Uc^nd, list 
«ummei^, effectually Hept off the red spider and thrips. Every gardener who 
* saw the plants growing expressed surprise at' fjieir healthy appearance, and 
the abundance <i’ fruit. 

** Slipuld this mode 9f cultivating melons be addled, I have no doubt 6f 
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Its succeeding; and from a trial I made with a hitc plant of the Is{)ahan 
mclon^ last summer, I have reason to think tiiat this, and all the Persian 
varieties, except those whicli arc liable to crack, can be matured by the end 
of August, or beginning of September, and aftbrd a supply, till the middle of 
October, of very superior quality to any raised in close frames.’* 

25. On the Cultivation of Figs, By T. A. Ktiight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Head 

February 21. 1837. ‘ 

“ I made, during several successive years, attempts to ripen one of these, 
the Nerii fig, whicli is one of the best, if nut the best, of the figs of Italy : 
and I have ultimately succeeded ; aiul as the mode oi’ management which I 
have adopted is peculiar only, and not difilcult or expensive, and nearly 
similar to that under which the peach and nectarine will he found to acquire 
the highest state of perfection, I have thought the following account of it 
W'orth communicating. • 

“ 1 begin to heat the house in the midillc of February, and continue the 
fire till the fruit lias acquired its first swelling in Ma> . If artificial heat be 
still apfilied, the first-lbnucd fruit will fall ofti and will he succeeded'*by otiier 
fruit, which will also fall t)ff abortively. The fruit, therefore, after it has 
acquired its first swelling, is subjected to the infhle^^ce of confined solar lit.'aL 
only, till it begins to acquire maturity. Much air is then given ; and, if the 
weather be not dry and bright, artificial heat is, to a sn‘all extent, again em- 
ployed, to prevent the mature fruit becoming mouldy; and I believe, upon 
the evidence of many friends, who arc well acejuainted w'i?l'» the merits of that 
fruit in different southern climates, that it is rarely seen in a higher state of 
perfection than when ri^K'iied in the manner above described. The fig is 
naturally ripened in shade, and in southern climates the birds and insects 
destroy, or injure, most of the best, before it bus acquired its perfect state of 
maturity. r 

“ The peach and nectarine acquire tlic greatest state of perfection in the 
climate of England (and the .same treatment is, 1 believe, ecpially applicable 
to every species of fruit wliich requiro.i the aid of artificial heat), if <lhey are 
to a certain extent brought forward early in the spring, and snbscq.iciitly sub- 
jected to the influence of solar heat only. 

“ 1 have succeeded in ripening the Nerii fig in a very considerable state 
of perfection, by introducing the trees in pots against the back wall of a 
stove in February, and removing them to a greenhouse, out of which the 
plants had been taken in the middle of May ; and this may be successfully 
done, w'hcnever the vines in the stove are confined to the rafters,” 

26. Note on the CnUivatmi (f the Cinnamon in Engfany, By Mr. William 

Buclian, F.il.S. Head Februaij^ 7. 183V. 

The common cinnamon is generally considered*^ a stove plant, but Mr. 
Buchan for several years has grown one in a green-house conservatory, 
which he found to suit it much better, as did M. Drivid, gardener to M. 
Boursault in Paris. In our volume for 1830, it is stilted, that at M. Boiir- 
sault’s conservatory the cinnamon tree had ripened fruit, from which many 
young plants were raised. JVfr. Buchan is of opinion, that, witlf very little 
protection, the cinnamon would sUind the winter ‘in the open air, in favour- 
able fdtuationk in England ; and in order that a trial may be niiAlc in such 
situationsi he has sent seeds and seedling plants from BlithfV^ld pi Stafford- 
shire, where he is gardener, to the principal Botlmic Gardens, and to various 
gardens int- Devonshire, Cornwall, and Pembrokeshire, where many of our 
grd^n-heus*^ plants stand the win^ter without any protection whatever. 

27. Explanatory Notes respecting Six fww Varieties of Vine recently hitrodticek* 

from I)uJchun (Deccan), By Colonel 8ykcs, Bca(| June 21, 1836, 

• " A gentleman) lecturing to a Mechanics* Institute^ lately, stated tjmt the 
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profitable cultivation of the vine was limited to countries having a mean 
temperature between 50° and 60° Fahr., and not within 30° of the equator ; 
whereas the whole of the six species advei*tcd to pro cultivated in JJukhun 
f Deccan), East Indies, between the 17th and 19th parallels of N. latitude, 
and longitude 73° 50' and 76° 50' east of Greenwich, at an elevation above 
the sea, varying from 1500 to 1800 feet; the mean temperature of the year 
being from 77'' to 78° Fahr., the mean temperature of the hottest months 
(April and May) 81° tt/85°, and of the coldest 66“" to 71° in December and 
January; the thermometer having been known to rise to 110° in a tent in 
April, and to sink for a few hours as low as 37° in the winter months.” 

The six varieties cultivated in the Deccan, where they produce luxuriantly 
and without any difficulty, arc the following : — 

1. TheHubshcc. An elongated, truncated, fleshy, black grape, approaching 
a juicy plum in firmness, but infinitely sweeter, the finest of all the varieties. 

2. We fukree. An oblong, musky, green grape, slightly fleshy, and not 
nearly so large as the Hubshce ; it fruits abundantl}'.* 

3. The Sahibec. A comparatively rare grape, yellowish green when ripe, 
oval, flesl^v, slightly astringent, and of a dry flavour, though sweet. 

4. The Be Dana, or seedless grape. Small, globular, yellowish green, thin- 
skinned, and very delicious. It resembles the Kishmiss, from which the wine 
of Shiraz is made. 

5. The Ahbee, or watery grai)e. Large, globular, thin-skinned, very juicy, 
green, passing to yetlovv, and terminating into a brown Indian red on one 
side. 

6. This kind ('ol. Sykes cannot at present describe. 

“ The whole of tlie above gra[)es ripen during January, February, and 
March, and they are occasionally seen for sale in all \pni. 

“ The inode of treatment is different in different vineyards ; the most usual 
plan is to keep them low, but not quite so low as is done in France ; but 
soire gardeners grow them upon trellis work. The vines produce two fruit- 
ings annually : the first, in the c.irly part of the year, being sweet ; the second, 
occurring inflSeptembcr, beii^g acid.” , 

28. Wc Culture of the Strawhrrry, By T, A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., 

Pres. Read May 2. 1837. 

“ So much has been written iqion the culture of the strawberry, and the 
industry of the market gardener has been so much stimulated by the high price 
of the fruit in the earlier part of its season, that its culture may be reason- 
ably supposed to be scarcely capable of further improvement. TJie results 
of«some cxpetiiinents in which I •have been engaged during the last three 
years have, lioweve^ led me to think that I am prepareil to point out some 
no very trivial imjirbvementg of management. 

“ The gardener of the* present time, in opposition Jo the practice of his 
predecessors, usually employs plants, which arc afforded by the runners of the 
preceding year ; and jgich practice; is perfectly successful in warm situations, 
and afler warm and favourable seasons ; but it is important in such situations, 
and still more so in siAiati^ins wliieh are less favourable, to obtain plants as 
early as pr'^cticablc in the season preceding that in which they are to produce 
fruit. • * 

“ Every gardener know's that plants of Keen’s seedling strawberry, 
have* been forced early and properly in the spring, will afford, if turngd out of 
their pots iftto ttie soil, and j^ropcrly watered, a second crop in the autumn. 
Thc.se plants have usually tu good many runners attached to th^i, which 
readily emit abundant roots, if jiaced in close contact with thg^ siiil a.|d 
plentifully supplied vith water ; and the phAts which may be obtained from 
4nese runners arc greatly preferaljlc to those which cannot be obtained till a 
much later peric^. They occupy more perfectly ilie whole extent of the 
pots ill which lliey arc planted, and acquire a much greater dqgree of strength 
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and maturity during the summer and autumn than plants of inferior age ; and 
they consequently afford more abundant and more early crops, and fruit of 
larger size, than is produced by younger plants. 

“ When I have possessed more of sucli plants than I have wanted for 
forcing, I have, early in the summer, planted them closely in contact with 
the base of my south walls, under the branches of my peach and nectarine 
trees, wdiere the soil usually remmns unemployed; and I have by these 
means obtained a very early and a very abundant trop of fruit of first-rate 
(juality, which has ripened at least nine days earlier than the fruit of the 
same varieties in other parts of my garden. The plants of Keen’s seed- 
ling ma^ with advantage be placed at 3 in. distonce from each other, and 
those of the Grove End, the only other varieties, at 2 only apart. 

“ If such plants be suffered to remain a second year, the fruit which they 
will afford will be of smaller size generally, and will not ripen nearly as early ; 
and therefore, as soon as the fruit has been gathered, and the runners, which 
under such circumstances are produced very early, having taken root, the 
old plants must be destroyed and the young, which the runners afford, made 
to occupy their places. The soil will, of course, require to be annually 
manured ; and if the manure to be applied be previously incorporated with 
some fresh loam, the plants will be eventually benefited. If the weather be 
dry after planting, water should be regularly and' abundantly given, as it is 
ver^' important that the plants become fii’mly established in the soil during 
the early part of the suiniiier.” ' ' 

29. j\ole upon gutldia. By John Bindley, f^li. D., F.B.S., &c. 

Head April 18. 18;i7. 

' This splendid epiphyte may be grown to great perfection in a compost of 
peat eartli and broken potsherds in equal quantities, 

30, On ike Preservation of the earlj/ Poliage of Pvacli and Nectarine I'^ves* 

By T. A. Knight, Esq,, F.R,8., Pres, Bead May 10. 1837. 

“ I stated, in a communication to tlfiis Society, tw o or three years* ago, that 
my gardener had, with the intention of destroying insects, wfishea one whole 
nectarine tree, and the half of another, with water holding in suspension u 
small quantity of quicklime and of flowers *of sulphur ; and that the leaves of 
all my other trees of the same species had become blistered and useless, owing 
to the injurious effect of frost ; whilst all the leaves of the one tree, and half 
of the other, which had been washed, totally escaped injury. I also stated, 
that in the following spring I had applied Hhe same w^ash to a^l niy peach. unci 
nectarine trees, and that 1 had been unable to find a single blistered leaf ; and 
my gardener has recently informed me, that he h^s been unable to find one in 
the present year. IJ.ow this k[)plicution can have operated in any way bene- 
ficially I am wholly at a loss to conceive ; but the facts appear very strong, 
as, during the preceding twenty-five years, by far the jj^rger part of the early 
foliage of all my peach and nectarine trees, and in several seasons the 
whole of it, had been rendered wholly inefficient by'the injurious operation 
of frost. 

One of my friends infdii*mcd me, in the autumn of last year, that a very 
intelligent and successful gardener, Mr. Pearson, who has the maijiagcment of 
the gardens of Mr. Child, of Kinlet, in 8hroi)shire, had adopted the,, same 
mode of^ treatment, with same results. 1, ^ consequcnle, i^rotc to Mr. 
Pearson t and he, in answer, informed me, that Jn the season following that 
ill. which Jie had first seen my trees at Dot /n ton, he had applied the wash to 
all his peach and nectarine trees^ except two, aneVthat tV>se two only prod need 
blistered leaves, and that he had subsequently washed all his trees, and tHat 
no blistered leaves had apjfeared since in his garden. , 

** The blossoins of my peach and nectarine trccs^havc set exceedingly well 
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since my trees have been treated in the manner above mentioned ; but whether 
this has been owing to any beneficial operation of the wash upon the blossoms, 
pr to the more perfect maturity of the wood in’ consequence of the preserv- 
ation of the early leaves of the preceding season, I am wholly at a loss to con- 
jecture. 

“ I applied the wash in the present season to my apricot trees ; whether, 
with any beneficial effects or not, I am, of course, unable to decide ; but I 
have a very good crop of lapricots, of which few persons can, I believe, boast 
in the present season : it is much better than 1 have had in much more ap- 
‘ patently favourable seasons. I place, however, but little confidence in the 
wasl) relatively to its operation in this case, as 1 am wholly incapable of con- 
jecturing by what possible means it can operate beneficially. I am, however, 
much too ignorant of the laws of vegetable life to decide that it did not operate 
beneficially ; and as the wash banishc.s the red spider, the experiment appears 
to deserve repetition. I employed in covering my trees the same article, which 
I have used during many years. It consists of the slender twigs of the birch 
tree, which are attached to the wall, generally by being pushed in under the 
branches of the wall tree, and made to hang with their points downwards. 
These branches of the birch tree are about a yard long, and so placed that 
their points stand out about 18 in. from the w'all ; and the quantity I em- 
ploy is about as great as to afford a cover efjiiivalcnt to that given by a double 
ordinary net. The young .slioots of an elm tree, which has been shreaded 
two years, will afford Nearly as good a covering ; and such shoots may be 
taken off* w'ith benefiy:© the elm tree. I think the covering here recommended 
preferable to that of a net, as that is usually cnq>loycd. The expense of it is 
very small, and the lal>our trifling ; and I think that it is better calculated to 
intercept the heat, which radiates from the ground ; *and the effects of such 
radiating heat arc, 1 believe, in particular states and degrees of the tempera- 
ture of the night, of no inconsiderable importance. I have, in some cases, 
ap[)l\^Hi the wash to my trees before covering them, and in others after ; and I 
think the last-named practice tiie best. In making the wash, I use equal parts 
of flowcTs^of ^ulpiiur, of quiciyime, and yf soot.” 

We have given this and several other communications of Mr. Knight entire, 
because what they contain, in our opinion at least, is of such a nature that it 
would evaporate under the operati(jn of abridgment. 

31. J zieiv Method of destroying Insects in Stoves and Green-houses, By Mr. 

James Ingram. Head August 1. 1837. 

“ It is gratifying to me to be enabled to inform my brother horticulturists of 
an effective amj cheap method to flestroy the red spider, scale, thrips, and 
green fly, without injuring tlic most tender plant. Wlicre there are but few 
plants infested with cifhcr kii]^ of insect, take a onc-light frame and place the , 
plants infested about 4 in. apart, and then procure fron^ one to two gallons 
of green laurel leaves and well bruise them ; immediately place them between 
the pots and close the frame with the least possible delay, taking care to 

* keep the frame air-tiglu ; at the expiration of one hour take out the plants 
infested with red spidet' an^ green fly, and it will be found that they cease 
to exist. , 

“ It will take from eight ,to twelve hours to ddfetroy the thrips and scale ; 
at the expi^iition of that time take out the plants, place* them im a 
warm jind exposed situation, and in a few days tiic insects will al] dry up 
and fall off. ‘ ^ 

“ When plants are infested in stoves or green-houses with either ii^ect, the 
process must be a little varied. A liouse 12 feet by 20 will require a|^ui twt) 
bushels of«leaves; thejj can I* bruised in tln^ house, and placed in a tub or 

• boS, and covered. with a sack dr cloth until a sufficient quantity is bruised; 
then they are to strewed in the paths, and between the pots and other 
vacant places, and the house must be kept as close as possUde for at least 
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. twelve hours ; the evening w'ill be found the best time, so that the house can 
< remain closed and covered with double mats all night. 1 have found by re- 
peated trials that the p)an thus described answers better than any I have evet’ 
used or heard of*” 

32. Uj}on the ccoimnical Use of Melon Frames, By T. A. Knight, £sq., 
F.R.S., Pres. Head June G. 1837. 

“ It appears, at first view, a singular circumstance, that the gardens of 
England are least productive of good vegetables just at that season of the 
year when light is most abiinclant, and the weather generally most favourable 
to vegetation. In the month of Jane the season of asparagus expires ; the 
potatoes of the past year are greatly deteriorated in ({uality ; tlie flesh of the 
turnip, if that plant be growh, is hard anil fibrous ; and the taste of the cab-* 
bage becomes comparatively strong and unpalatable ; whilst neither pea nor 
l)cun, nor early potato, nor other vegetable of much value can be brouglu to 
table, unless in very favourable situations, or raised under glass, and witli the 
aid of artificial heat. Under these circumstances, I have thought that an ac- 
count of a method of cultivating the turnip, by which that vegetaolc may be 
obtained in a very high state of perfection in the month of May and June, 
worth communicating ; particularly as the mode df culture requires but little 
trouble and expense, and no new luachinery. 

“ I caused a hotbed to be made of oak leaves in ^iic middle of February, 
and when it had become warm in the end of that montl^. it was covered w ith 
fresh loam, manured with the ashes of burned w eeds, to the depth of H in. 
In this, turnips w-erc planted, as soon as the }oung [)liints had just unfolded 
their .seed leaves, and ibr some time treated nearly as teq|der annual plants are 
usually treated : but in repeating the experiment, tl should sow the seeds in 
the hotbed. 

“ Plants of any of the varieties of dwarfish early turnip may be pjaced 
with advantage in rows of l-I in. distance, and with intervals of 4 in, only 
between the plants in the rows. I rtpsed at the same time an epual number of 
plants, in small pots of 4 in. external dianietci^, and 5 in. deep, to be placed 
between the rows above mentioned, and to be planted Aut Ifn the open 
ground in the first week of April. At that period the frames and lights 
were removed, the plants having been gradually exposed to the open air and 
light, and another hotbed of similar form and size having been j)repared, the 
frames and lights were put upon it. Potatoes were planted in it, which had 
previously been made to germinate. These remained under glass till tlie 20tli 
of May, when they had acquired a large size ; and they are ijfiw as mature as 
potatoes usually are, in favourable seasons, in the beginning of July. TJnon 
the 20th of May, the frame was removed to apother fietbed, in wliieh I nad 

* intended to put melpn plants* of a month old ; biit«t)wing to some seeds wiiich 

I had sowed not having germinated, I have been obliged to usc'younger plants • 
and my melons consequently, wiiich woukl have ripened early in July, will 
probably not ripen till near the end of that month. * 

The turnips which remained permanently ip the hotbed became fit for 
use in the middle of May, and have all been consumed, having proved very 
excellent, for any season ; Iind those which weru. planted in the pots above 
mentioned, and removed to the open ground, arc now fit for i^e. Sonjc of 
these might probably have been placed with advantage under the sha^c of a 
north wall, but it djd not occur to me to try^the expcrinfentl ' The mould 
in whic|^ all the plants above mentioned grew*, and particularly that of the 
jiotboj, yras permanently kept very moistn, with,^ I have reason to believe, very 
beneficial effects. A thin lininj,' of hay, presenting the /ippcarance of the com- 
mencement of a bird’s nest, was put into each of the pots, ps is always d6pe , 
in my garden with all plarhs which are to be repotted or n^oved within a short 

• time. Amongst this substance the fibrous roots of the [ilants interweave 
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themselves, and they can at any time be taken out of the pots without the 
least danger of their losing any part of their roots or mould, 
t “ In the management of my melon plants, I have during several past,years 
adopted a mode of treatment which I have found very highly beneficial ; and 
wlHch I shall take this opportunity of describing and recommending I use 
pots of about 5 in. wide and as many deep, but without any bottoiiu These 
arc put to stand upon a piece of tile or slate, and are lined with hay in the 
manner above mentioned,* the plants being always put into them as soon as 
the seed leaves have become unfolded. When the plants are transferred to 
*thc hotbed, the piece of tile or slate is taken aw^iy, and the pot is immersed 
to half its depth in tlic soil. Water is given to the mould in the pot, till the 
roots of the plant have extended themselves in the mould of the bed, but not 
afterwards ; and the base of the stem in consequence not being ever whetted, 
never cankers, or becomes diseased.” 

« 

3 1. On the VropagfdUm of ’Treca Inj Cuf/hi^s in Snnii)iC7\ T. A. Knight, Bsq., 
F.li.S., l*rcs. Head April 3. 1838. 

• 

“ When a cutting of any deciduous tree is jilanted in autumn, or winter, or 
spring, it contains within it a portion of the true, as it has been called, or 
vital sap of tlu* tree of which it once formed n part. This fluid, relatively to 
plants, is very closely aualogoiis to the arterial blood of animals; and I shall 
tiicreforc, to distinguiidi it from the watery* hui<l, which rises abundantly 
tlirough tlic alburnuin^icall it the arterial anp of the tree. Cuttings of some spe- 
cies t)f lrc(is very freely emit roots and leaves ; whilst others usually produce a 
few leaves only, and then di(* ; and others scarcely exhjjiit any signs of life : 
•ut no cutting ever pbss(*sse.s the powtir of regenerating, and adding to itself 
^tally, a single particle of fnutter, till it has acquired mature and efficient 
aliage. A part of the arterial sap previousjy in the cutting hssiunes an or- 
ganic •solid form ; and the cutting in consetjucnce necessiu’ily becomes, to 
some extent, exhausted. 

“ 8umiiu*i* Cl tti.igs possess tl^ advantage of having mature and efficient fo- 
liage, hut suck fol,iage is caj5ily injured or tlestroycd, anil if it be not carefully 
and skilfully uuuuiged, it dies. I'besc cuttings (such as 1 hav^ usually seen 
employed) have some mature and ^licieiit foliage and other foliage, which is 
young and growing, and consequently two distinct processes are going on at 
the same time within them, which operate in opposition to each other. By 
the mature leaves, carbon, under the influence of light, is taken up from the 
surrounding atmosphere, and arterial^ sap is generated. The young and im- 
matui\j leaves, oii»tlic contrary, vitiate fiic air in which they grow by throwing 
oft’ carbon ; and they ea^pcml, in adding to their own bulk, that which ought 
to be expended in thc*crealio» of shoots. This jrircumstance respecting the , 
dtfleront operations of inimafure and mature leaves upon t'ic surrounding air, 
presented itself to the early labourers in pneumatic chemistry. Dr. Priestly 
•loliced the discharge of* oxygen gas, or deplilogisticatcd air (as it was then 
called), from mature leaves ; Schcclc, making, as he supposed, a similar ex- 
periment upon the young lea\tis of germinating beans, found these to vitiate 
air in which *tliey grew. These results were tlien supposed to be widely at 
variance with each other ; biifsiibsequeut experience has proved both philoso- 
phers to have%een equally correct. 

“ I possess yiaujj young seedling trees of the Ulmus campcstris, or siU^prosa, 
or glabra, for the widely varyii^ characters of ray sccilling trees satisfy me 
that these three supposed species are varieties only of a single species* One 
of these seedling plants presorted a*form of growth, which inducei^me to 
wish to propagate from ft. It Slunvs a strong nisposition to aspire to a very 
^reat height with* a single straight stem, and witli^ only very small lateral 
branches, and to be Ihcrefore calculated to att’ord sound timber of great length 
and bulk, ^t^hich is pcculiady valuable, and difficult to be obtained, for the 
• 1840. 8ept. 1 I 
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keels of large ships ; and the original tree is growing with very great rapidity 
in a poor soil and cold climate. 

“ The stein of this tree, near the ground, presented, in July, many very slen/ 
der shoots about three inches long. These were then pulled off and reduced 
to about an inch in length, with a single nuiture leaf upon the upper end of 
each, and the cuttings were then planted so deeply in the soil, that the buds 
at the bases of the leaves were but just visible above the surface of the soil. 
The cuttings were then covered with bell glasses ib pots, and put upon the 
flue of a hothouse, and subjected to a temperature of about 80°. Water was 
very abundantly given ; butfhe under surfaces of the leaves were not wetted. 
These w^ere in the slightest degree faded, though they were fully exposed to 
the sun ; and roots were emitted in about fifteen days. I subjected a few 
cuttings, taken from the bearing branches of a mulberry tree, to the sanu^ 
mode of management, and with the same result ; and I think it extremely 
probable, that the different varieties of' camellia, and trees of . almost every 
species, exclusive of the fir tribe, might be propagated with perfect success 
and facility by the same means. 

“JEvergreen trees, of some species, possess the power of ripening their fruit 
during winter. The common ivy, and the hxpiat, are well known examples of 
this ; and this circumstance, combined with man}; others, led me to infer that 
the leaves of such trees possess in a second year the same, or nearly the same, 
power as in the first. I therefore plantc<l, about month ago, some eiil- 
tings of the old double-blossomed white and Warratah eameilia, having re- 
duced the wood to little more than half an inch length, and cut it oil* 
obliquely, so as to present a long surlaee of it ; and I reducetl it further by 
paring it very thin, at^ and near to its lower extremities. The leaves con- 
tinue to look perfectly fresh ; and the buds in more than one instance have 
produced shoots of more than an inch in lengtlt, and apj)arently posses.sin|^ 
perfect health and much vigour. , Water has been very abundantly given : be- 
cause I conceived that the flow of arterial sap from the leaf would'be so 
great, comparatively with the quantity of the bark and aibiinuim of the cut- 
tings, as to preclude the possibility cf the rotting of these, < . 

“ The cuttings above described present, in the organisation, f considerable 
resemblance t^ seedling trees at different periods of ilic growth of the latter. 
The bud very closely resembles the plumbic ; and the leaf, the cotylcilon, ex- 
tended into a seed leaf ; and the organ, which has been, and is, called a ratlicle, 
is certainly a caudex, and not a root. It is caj)able of being maile to extend, 
in some cases, to more than two buntlrcd times its first length, between two 
articulations, a power which is not pos^^sessed in any degree by the roots of 
trees. Whether the candex of the cuttings of eameilia, Jtbove mentioned, 
have emitted, or will or will not emit roots, 1 am not ret prepared to decide ; 
but I entertain very confidevt ho])es of succes'f.’' 

* c * 

35. A^o/es on the CullivaiUm of Chiidanthiisfraffram. By the Rev. F. Bcifielil, 
F.ri.S., of Priiulcy Hill, near Newton Abbot, DorSetslurc. Head Siptciri-' 
ber 5. 18.37. 

Nine middle-sized roots^wcrc put into dry earth, and placed in the hottest 
part of the stove in December, and kept perfectly dry, till the latter end of 
the month bf March, when three roots were j)Otted, watered, af.d kept in the 
hothouse ; of these two very shortly showed their blossom l.mds^ but only one 
came to perfection, and did not seed. f 

“ In ^he end of April the six remaining* roofs were planted in front of the 
it)ineY»iW and ’in the following month thftjc of -111010 flowered in the greatest 
perfection, but did not show ^tiy disposition .tc? form seed pod. “ » 

“ In the same border, J have another bull), which has been growing thtre’ 
two years, quite unprotected in winter. TJiis in the morf 4 ,h of June surprised 
* me by not ouly throwing up a noble flowering sten, far cxceeding.anv of the 
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others, but also by perfecting its seed pod, and that without any artificial 
impregnation. As this may be a novelty, I have much pleasure in sending it 
•.to you ; possibly its produce may be even hanlier than the parent bulb*. 

“ The border in which these plants have grown is particularly calculated 
for the culture of tender bulbs. Brunsvigia Josephinm flowered there last 
autumn, with a stem nearly as large as my wrist, and a head of thirty-six 
flowers, seeding abundantly. Ismeiie calathina, Vallota purpurea, and many 
others flower annually, lliemanthus toxicariiis flourishes there, but lias not 
blossomed.” 

3G. Kofc vpon a noufli/ mh'oduced linlfdiardy Species of Salvia called Salvia 
patens. By (icorge Bentham, Esq., Secretary. 

“ It will excite some surprise, that this plant, growing plentifully in the 
same districts from whence we have received the S. fiilgens, should never till 
now have been transmitted to this countr}’, and it will be readily believed that 
there are yet many which would amply reward the exertions of future col- 
lectors. We know for instance of a Salvia longiflora among the Peruvian 
mountains, ^vith a corolla above five inches loiig, a S. speeiosa in the same 
country with long dense sj)ikes of a rich purple, a white -flowered S. leuco- 
eephala, said far to exceed •the beauty of S. Icucantha, and in the Mexican 
mining districts tlie S. Regia, Sessei, and pubcscens, with their inflated scarlet 
calyxes, S. phamiecn, ct)vcrcil with a profusion of flowers of the same colour, 
arc stated to be fully equal to the S. fulgens in tlujir general appearance, and 
even in South Brazif^t is j)robable that S. persicifolia, or some others allied 
to it, may fairly enter into competition with S. splendens. Others are kiiowm 
to have orange or yellow flowers of diflerent shades. Indeed out ol‘ near two 
hundred species of Amerieap salvias, there seems reason to believe that three 
•f ourths of them may be worthy of cultivation. 

“ We may hope, however, that in the S. patens, we have now secured one 
of tfi’e most desirable of the group, more especially as there seems reason to 
believe that it is not more tender than S. fulgens. It is a perennial, growing 
to the hcigflit Ilf two, three, or lour feet, etect and hairy. The leaves are large, 
ovate, or deltoid ^ broadly hastate, or somewhat hcart-sliaped at the base, or 
the upper ones rounded, green and hairy on both sides. The corolla is of a 
rich blue, between two and thrcxf inches long, is remarkable for its broad 
gaiung mouth ; the upfier lip being long, falcate, and erect, inclosing the 
stamens and pistil, the low’cr lip hanging with two lateral oblong reflexed 
lobes, and the middle one very broad and enaarginate. 

“ The S. patens will probably thnivp best under the same treatment as that 
which succeeds ^ith S. fidgens, and like that plant it wdll be found to vary 
much in the size, the Jlfi’illiauev, and the number of flowers, according to the 
temperature and light in wlycTi it is grow'ii. Pm-ticnlar care shouhl he taken * 
Aot to weaken the plant or suffer it to become etiolatefi, in order that the 
raceme may not lengthen too uiu<jh and increase the distance between the 
• flowers. • 

“ We owe this splendid addition to our gardens to the exertions of John 
Parkinson, Esq., her Majestys consul at Mexico, who transmitted seeds to 
this country'carly in the present year ; and it wasii'niscd and first flowered iu 
August, 18;ig, by Mr. W. B.'Page, nurseryman, at Southampton,”. 

37. Oliscrvaiwns ttpon the Effects produced on Plants bp the Frost which occurred 

in England in the iVinter 837-8. By John Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S. &c. 

&c.. Vice- Secretary. lleaS Dcccjpber 4*. 1838. 

V The venter of l83f-8 wa5 England nufl-e injurious to vegetation than 
aity which has occurred in modern times, and it mus|f be many years before its 
disastrous effects oUn be repaired under the most favourable circumstances. 
Wc may lyivc had winters^ii whiej^ the temperature was as and the dura- * 

» 1 I 2 
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tion of severe weather longer, but on this occasion several concurrent circum- 
stances contributed to mark the effects of the season more distinctly. At no 
previous time in the history of English gardening have there been so many 
rare exotics exposed toj the naked influence of the climate ; for the mildness 
of several previous winters, and the general increase of a desire to introduce 
new plants^ had filled our gardens with species before unseen except in 
greenhouses. 

“ Not only were all the common annual vegetables cultivated in kitchen 
gardens entirely destroyed in the colder parts of the country, but strawberry 
plants prepared for forcing were so much injured as to be incapable of pro- 
ducing their flowers, and the vine was in many cases killed in greenhouses, in 
which a fire was not lighted. Among our native trees, the yew was aftcctcd 
in Cambridgeshire, and much more so at Glasgow ; Uiiscus aculeatus was, 
injured in its native woods in Kent ; the ivy lost its leaves and common 
thyme and broom were killed near London ; the furze perished vholly above 
ground not only all round London, but even in South Wales, Cornwall and 
Devonshire; Atripex Ilaliimis lost its branches in Canibridgeshire ; many of 
the hardy lieaths were killed to the ground ; an<l the common peKwinkJe was 
observed by Mr. Dillwyn to lose its leaves at Sketty in South Wales. Even 
at the latter place, wdierc the climate is compar,*uivcly mild, Menziesia poli- 
folia was destroyed; Erica vagans, with its varieties, was much injured at 
Woburn ; and the common holly was extensively afteqtcd in several places in 
the middle and north of England ; this plant however oftered very different 
powers of resisting cold, some of the varieties proving much hardier than 
others, and, according to the observations of Mr. MMniosh, those which arc 
variegated, more so th^n the plain kiiuls. Of numerous exotic trees anil shrubs 
from the South of Europe, New Holland, the Himalaya mountains, China, 
and the alpine regions of South America, many 6f which had becu growing 
for years unharmed, a large pro,»)ortion perished. Nearly all the rare spe- 
cimens of this kind which had been collected, with so much care aniPcost, 
in the Society’s (tarden, were destroyed. All round Li>ndon fine old ever- 
green oaks, and cork trees had theinlcaves ant* young shoots Mirwed brown, 
lanrustinuses, sweet bays, and the comnum Arbutu.s were ^^cntf-rally cut of!', 
while in most gardens not a plant remained alive above ground of all the 
beautiful varieties of the Cliina rose and i|« kindred species. 

These and similar facts liave induced me to investigate the extent of the 
mischief produced throughout the country in different situations ; and by the 
kinc]nc.ss of those gentlemen to yvhoin I applied for such evideiiee as came 
within their knowledge, I have been (jpablcd to assemble a considerable 
amount of interesting information. My thanks are in [)artf}cular due Yo — 
The Kev. iTederick Beadoii, North Stoneharn, llarrpshire. Mr. William 
Beattie Booth, Gardener to. Sir Charles Lemdn^ Bart. M.P., Carclcw, near 
Penryn, Cornwall. « Philip Davies Cooke, Esq., Owston, rear Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq,, Sketty, near Swansea. Mr. James 
Forbes, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, M’’oburii Abbey, Bedford-« 
shire. Mr. Philip Frost, Gardener to Lady GrcnviI(/3, Dropmore. The Rev. 
Professor llonslow, Cambridge. The Hon. Vmd Rev. William Herbert, 
Spofforth, near Wetberby^ Yorkshire. Mr. Stephen Hooker, ‘Nurseryman, 
Brenchley, Kent. Mr. George Leslie, Gardentr to John Fleming, Esq,, 
Stoneharn Park, Sobthampton. Mr. James Townsend Macka}'! Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Mr. Frederick Mackic, Nurseryman, Norwich. , Mr. Charles 
MMntosh, Gardener to H. M. tlic King of «.:he Belgians, Claremont. Sir 
Charlcs4 Miles Lambert Monck, Bart., Belsay Castle, Northumberland. Sir 
UswalW Jloslcy, Bart., Rollestop llaU,Bufcon iijxjn Trent, Staftbrdshire. Lieut. 
Gen. Henry Monckton, Somertbrd Hall, near tVolverRampton. Mr. Stewart 
Murray, Curator of th^-. Botanic Garden, Glasgow. Mh Ninian Nivdn, ' 
Curator of the Glasncvin Botanic Garden, Dublin. JoLn P. Parkin, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to ^the Royal Horticultural S#)ciety of Cornwall, John 
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Rogers, Esq. Jun,, Sevenoaks, Kent. The lion. W. F. Strangways, Abbots- 
bury, Dorchester. John Henry Vivian, Esq. M.P., Singleton, Swansea, 
(rhunorganshire. Josef)h Walker, Esq., Ccilderstbne, near Liverpool, \yilliain 
Wells, Esq., Redleaf, Tonbridge, Kent. John Williams, Esq., Pitinaston, 
near Worcester. Mr. John Wilson, Gardener to the Earl of Surrey, Work- 
sop Manor, Nottinghamshire. Mr. Robert Wilson, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk, Arundel Castle, Sussex. 

“ I have also occasionaWy availed myself of such published accounts as have 
appeared most worthy of notice. 

“ In order that the conclusions to be drawn fr 9 in the facts hereafter noticed 
should possess their proper value, it is necessary in the first place to explain 
the state of the weather, previously to the occurrence of the frost itself, and 
^during its continuance. For this purpose the observations made in the garden 
of the Society by Mr. Thompson, and a few derived from other sources, will 
convey a sufi&cicntly correct idea for the principal part of England. 

“ The month of April, 1837, was perhaps the coldest and at the same time 
the most sunless ever remembered. It was 7^^ Fahr. below the mean of the 
same month for ten preceding years ; and the temperature of May following was 
(>'* below the average. In the latter month, the appearance of vegetation was 
like what it generally prcsgits a month earlier; the common hawthorn, for 
instance, was not farther advanced in leaf on the 1st of May, in the past 
season, than it generayy is on tlie 1st of April. The general temperature of 
April and May being thus low, and the nights frequently frosty throughout 
both months, vegctviion advanced but little, and only commenced under 
favourable circumstances in June ; plants consequently made the greater por- 
tion of their growth after Midsummer, and during jhe Autumn, at which 
season the shortness of the days, and an unusual deficiency of sun heat, were 
insufficient to enable them to complete the process of lignification. 

“ t.)ctob<‘r was nearly 2'^ below the average of its temperature, and con- 
sequently did not contribute its usual .share towards maturing the wood of the 
season. November was fully 3 below the mean. December was seasonable 
during thc,firrt fortnight; biit^a most rci^iarkable change took place after the 
loth. The mean tcinpenitiire of the last sixteen days of the month was ; 
instead of the temperature which usually occurs at the winter solstic^this 
corresponds with that generally experienced oven after the vernal equinox. 
The rise of temperature, above that of November, was also greater than what 
takes place between March and April. The thermometer was seldom below 
40^ at night, and never at freezing. These circumstances all contributed to 
bring on excitement in the fluids of plants, as was cviilenlly manifested in the 
proihiction of y^ung shoots by many species. On Christmas day the thermo- 
meter in the shade stqod at 

“ In the beginning of Jamiary the w'cathcr was slightly rainy, and so un-, 
visually warm, ^lat the lov^cst temperature observed on ilie 2d of tlic month 
was 41®, and for each of the four first days the thermometer marked 48® in 
the day, the wind blowyig from the* S. and S.W. On the 5th the wind shifted 
to the N.W. and the teiiijicrature began to fall, but up to the 7th the thermo- 
meter did not sink below 27# . After this, winter may be said to have set in ; 
the weathen continued to increase in severity till the night between the 19th 
and 20tli, when it arrived at its greatest intensitj^ and the thermometer sank 
in the morning of the 20th to — 4J-®, the ground being acarcely eovered with 
snow. • - 

" In quoting the tempcratiinf; throughout this paper, I have only t^en the 
observations made upon thtrmo.meters placed under ordinary circuT^stances. 
But where the thermometer was so 'Isolated, as to be cut oft' from j^hw inflif- 
en^e of the heat emittitd by sifTrounding bodiel^ the temperature was in reality 
nfuch lower, as will be seen by observing the columij, in the following table, in 
which the observi^ions upon the radiating thermometer are recorded. The 
daily register of the weatl^r durinj^ this period was as follows ij 
* ' I I 3 
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Temperature, j 


Wind. 


I Kaiii. Racliat- 


Max. I ; Win. . Directimi. I Force. In. Pts. 
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23 
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32 
41 
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9 

20 
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NE 
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NE 

NE 
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E- 

NE 
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NW 

NE 
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NE 
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SF, 

8E 

E 


Little 
Brisk I 
Little : 
Ditto ! 
Ditto ; 
i Ditto ; 
i Ditto ; 
I Ditto 
Ditto 
; Ditto ^ 
; Ditto 
i Ditto 
j Ditto 
; Ditto 
i Ditto 
, Ditto 
Ditto 
Brisk 
Little 

' Ditto 

I 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


•01 

•02 

•04 


27 

37 

22 

25 

29 

32 

23 

20 

20 

0 

5 

0 

16 

—3 

9 

19 

18 

10 

— 12 
3 

22 

25 

18 


Observations. 


Fine ; slight rain. 
Cloudy and fine. 

I* Very fine. 

I Dense fog. 

• j. Bleak and cold. 

; I Frosty, slight snow. 




Frosty. 


Ditto with slight snow, j 
Frosty. 

f Ditto and foggy. | 

Ditto. j 

Siy,)wing. ; 

Severe frost and clear. I 
f MojiC intense frost ; therm. 
\ at 8 A. M. at zero. 
Overcast ; thawing. ' 
Fine. ' 

' and cold. 


“ At Sevenoaks*, tlic followiilg hourly and other obserration.s, made hy 
Mr. Rogers, arc too curious to be omitted. 

-# J 2® clear. 1 #. 


Fridav, .Taimary 19th, 5 1 *. m. 
m ^ 5i . - 

Gi . . 

7i 

11 - - 

Saturday, January 20th, 12.\ a. m. 

8 “- 


- 7 do. ,, m 

- — becoming overcast. 

12 overcast. 

- 3 clear. 

- — 2 do. 

3 do. 


The foregoing observations were made wifh two sclf-rcgistcriiyT thcrmonitfterSj 
one vertical and one liorizontal, laid upon a board, on a bank of snow facing 
N.W. One of the instruments \va.s made by Ki^^ht of i^'oster Lane, the other 
‘by a different pcrsoi^, and bo(h Iiad been compared and te.sled accurately witlj 
a thermometer made by Newman. The rcgi.stcr of the horizontal instrument 
became deranged at the GJ p. m. ohserviifcion, the sj)irit receding from the 
regi.ster, which was lodged against the bend of the tube. The remaining 
observation.s were with the vertical thermometer (JSix’s), cjieckcd by the 
mercurial side of the horizontai one; but in tlie observation at a* m. the 
mercury had passed the register of the vertical thcrinoineter, so that an allow- 


this place a singular phacnomcnori w'a.s oh.scrvec^ hy Mr. Rogers. 
During the extreme cold the brandies of a linte-trcc, which ovcMiangs a part 
of his garden, drooped so as completely to lie on the ground, and those above 
/dl pl^^|^rtiohateIy ; there was neither iA; nor rime on them to increase their 
weight, so that this phaenomciifth must have bdbn soiiw. direct effett of cqld- 
The branches recovered jhcmselves as the day advanced and grew warmer, 
and eventually they so completely regained their originak position, that Mr. 

Hlogers at firsUthouglit his gardener had cuj^ away, ail that drooped and* im- 
peded the path the morAing before. 
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ance of 1® is made on the two last observations for the immersion of the 
register in the mercury. 

“ In the interval between the last two observations, the mercury had de- 
scended so as to pass the upper end of the register, indicating the point*it had 
reached by a globule, which had become detached, and which remained lodged 
in the bent part of the tube beyond the register, show'ing a temperature of 
at least 5*^ below zero ; how much lower it was, there was no evidence to 
prove. ^ 

“ At Langley Farm, near Beckenham, in Kent, the residence of Lancelot 

• 1 Tolland, it was observed, that on the night of the l9-20th January a 
thermometer hieing the w'cst, G inches above thfc ground and r^O yards from 
the house, and Irom any body which could radiate lieat, fell to below 
zero. It stood at that point when Mr. Holland cxamiiieHl it a little after seven 

•in the morning. It fell to zero soon after sunset ; at 11 p. im. on the 19lh it 
was 3'’ below that point. In the morning of the 20th, Mr. Holland examined 
two other tlicrmorneters attached to the house : the one facing the north was 
7 ', and that to the west G° below zero. 

“ At Itedleaf, near Tonbridge, Mr. Weils reports the cold to have been 
only 1*^ on llie morning of the 20tb, and the ground covered S inches deep 
with snow. 

“ At (Cambridge, accordirtg to l^rofessor Ilcnslow', the thermometer was 
observed in the Botanic Garden at o'' above zero on the 20th at 1 1 p. m. ; 
and it was, therefore, iif all probability, in the morning as low as near London. 
Among other facts i^w as noticed, that ^"inca major and Euphorbia amygda- 
loiiles among our native plants wxnv much injured, liven the young shoots of 
all the trees in the jdantations near Cambridge suffered more or less, and what 
seemed very remarkable, of none more so than the beetb. 

“ In the garden of the .Itev. Frederick Beadon, at North Stoneham, in 
Ham])sliiro, the thermometer fell on the morning of the 20th to zero. 

“ At Claremont, the linglish seat of 11. the King of the Belgians, Mr. 
M Intosh states, that against a white wall, 4 feet from the ground, over a 
gravel walk, and exposed without shelter to the east, the thermometer indi- 
cated 12 ^ ficlow^ zero, and tha^at Walto8, tliree miles from Claremont, it was 
said to be as^ov- as — 1 Tlic ground was not covered, at the most,«vith 
more than 0 inches of snow, and in many places was scarcely coloured. At 
this place it was ascertaineil, that an open part of the lawn, about 50 feet 
above the general level of the park, the ground w\as frozen to the ileptli of 
2H inches. 

“ In the Glasgow Botanic Garden, IVIr. S. Murray states, that the lowest 
rang# of the thermometer during Javiiiary and February w'as 1° below zero, 
but five miles distant from Glasgow it wms below zero. He Iiowcver 
adds, tliat about H iilehes snow were by a partial thaw half dissolved, 
l^nd aftciwvards frozen so finii, that the Green ofHllasgow’^ was used as skating* 
ground, and diiAng this period the hranehes of plants were like ropes of ice — 
the varieties of Bhododendron arb^reum suffered severely at that time. 

“ At Worksop ManoV, in NottiiighaiiLshire, the seat of the Earl of Surrey, 
the thermometer was scftn n,t 3° above zero, on the morning of the 20th of 
January ; th.c snow at the time lying, on an average, G inches deep, and 
covering a great part of the.foliagc of the evergreens. In the neighbourhood 
of Worksop.^he cold w^as still more severe ; the thcrmoujicter haying stoo^ at 
Osbertou, the residence of G. S. Foljambe, Esq., at 2*^ below' zero. 

“ But altlUmglf the frost, making all allowance for errors in instAiments, 
was thus severe in some places, it appeals, as might be expected, that it was 
far less intense in the western and southern parts of the island. . * ^ $ 

At B*enchley, ncfj^’ Laintoerhiirst, in Kcat, whence some retifl-ns have 

• Ittcn furnished by Mr. Hooker,’ the amount of frost was not ascertained, but 
he states that he c.;^amiiicd his thermometer nightlj after 11 p. m., and never 
fouiMl it below 14" above zero. Mr. Hooker’s nursery is situated on a gentle, 

, slope to flic north, witli a*slight talley running through the niRldle of it from 

I'l 4 
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south-west to north*cast. On each side of this valley the land rises eradiially, 
and is always inclined to be rather dump for some distance up the rising 
ground; in some few parts the damp extends to the highest opposite 
grounds. In tliese places the frost was most destructive. 

“ At Arundel Castle, in Sussex, the residence of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
thermometer fell to 9®, according to Mr. Robert Wilson, but it stood for 
several weeks between l:^®and 20 \ The snow, which fell occasionally', never 
exceeded the depth of from 3 to 4 inches, and diij not remain on the ground 
longer than a week or ten days. Near Worthing the tcinpcTuliire on the 
morning of the 20th was as low as 2" above zero. ♦ 

“ At Carclew, in Cornwall-, the seat of Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., no register 
of the weather was preserved, but Mr. Booth states, that as far as lie recol- 
lects, the thermometer against a north wall in the garden did not fall lower 
than 12° above zero. The depth of frost in the ground ilid not exceed 7 
inches. The weather, previously to the great frost, was imiisnallv dry. 

“ 1 have no certain return from Binstead, in the Isle of Wlght,"bnt Mr. 
Fleming’s gardener states, from ol)servations made in the garden of the 
Rev. Augustus Hewitt, that the greatest frost occurre<l on tlie morning of 
January 15., when the thermometer fell to 15 ' ; and this agrees'with a coiii- 
inunication with which I liave been favoured by Dr. BromfieUi of 11 \de, whose 
thermometer fell to 18° on the evening of thcM.^th of .lanuary, mid never 
sunk lower, nor could lie ascertain that it fell below 15' anywhere in that 
towm. It is deserving of notice, that on this day the bw est temperature near 
London was 21"^. 

“ At Pitmastoii, near Worcester, Mr. Williams state?, ‘that in his garden on 
a gravelly soil, about 40 feet above the Severn at low\water mark, and a mile 
distant from that river, ‘ the thermometer wms down at 12'^ on the morning 
of the 15th, and at 13' on the morning of the, 20th ; those were the two 
coldest nights experienced. The instrument was fully exposed to the air on 
the east side of some paling, sinne few leaves of a laurel intercepting the 
radiation from the bulb of the thermometer to the heavens ; had it been placed 
on the surface of the ground, and that surface hail a covering of snow on it, 
and had the bulb of the instrumeAt been sd j)hii ed as to have huliated its 
caloric into space, it would doubtless have sunk many ilei’.’ces* lower; how- 
ever, that would not have been the temperature of the air at 5 feet above the 
surface, but the tempcjature of tlie leaves f^r parts of the [ilaiit exposed to the 
sky.’ 

“ Sketty Hall, the seat of L. W. Dillwyn, Ksq., is situated about three 
miles west of Swansea, half a mile from tlie sea, and only SO or 00 feet above 
its level. At thi.s place, it is believed® that the theriiiometer never liiank 
below 15° ; but at a gcntl,einan’.s house alKMit 8 miles from Sketty it fell to J . 
Penllcrgure, the residence of Dillwyn IJcwelyn^vsq., Penritx* Castle, that 
• of C. R. M. Talbot, Ksq. M.l’., are both occaxionully referred to bv Mr, 
Dillwyn ; the forimfr is much higher than Sketty, more expo’sed, and 4‘milcs 
further inland, the latter is in nearly the same situation as Sketty. 

“ From Singleton, near Swansea, Mr. Vivian states' that the lowest degree' 
of cold experienced in that neiglibonrhood vvas^oii*die morning of the 20tii, 
when Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 15° soon after daybreak^ The depth 
of snow at no time cxcecdfLd 2 inches, and during the severest weather there 
was no sno^ on the ground. ^ 

^ Near Liverpool, the frost was much less intense than around London ; 
Mr. Walker states, that, in the neighbourhood of that town, g/trdcRs suffered far 
less than in places to the east and south, cj^icciylly in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
^nd Noftingh^^mshire. Caldcr stone, Mr. ^Walker’s residence, is from 100 to 
150 f?et*i:bove the sea; the regtster thermometer did qf)t fall below 9° on the 
morning of the 20th, nor could he learn that it had been lower in his vicinity. 
The f^eatest depth to wWch the frost penetrated the sojj was hmnd to have 
been from 12 to 18 inches, accordingly as the ground was covered with grass 
or otherwise. * Very few of his extensive •collection of evergreen'trccs and. 
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shrubs were entirely destroyed. It was here, and elsewhere, remarked that 
the double Ulex europasus was more hardy than the wild species, and that 
IJlex strictus, the Irish furze, suffered more than either. 

“ In Ireland, as is usual, the winter was much less severe ; Mr. Mackay 
reports the lowest temperature in Trinity College Oardeii, Dublin, to have 
been only 20^. Mr. Kobertson, in the Gardener’s Magazine, speaks of the 
cold of Kilkenny as having also been 20®, at the distance of 40 miles from the 
sea, and at the computed elevation of 500 feet. 

“In the Glasnevin J3ot;mic Garden, the thermometer is stated by Mr. 
Niven not 'to have fallen below 15® above zeyo. In this station the dwarf 
fan [)ahii {Chamccrops humills) has stood for two winters almost without 
injury. 

“ It is however remarkable, that in some of the north-eastern parts of Eng- 
land, the cold should have been much less than about London, and in several 
parts of tl^e south coast. 

“ According to the observations of the lion, and llev. W. Herbert, at 
Spoffbrth, near Wetherby in Yorkshire, the therinoincter never fell below 
with jiiin, or below' 10® in that neighbourhood. But the cold seems in 
this place to have been compensated bv its duration for its want of intensity. 
When the temperature relaxed with rain in February, although the snow 
melted nearly away, the rain froze for about 48 hours as it fell, and covered 
the whole face of tlu^ country with a sheet of ice, which was not long after 
buried under a fresh coat of 5 inches of snows and it was a considerable time 
after the frost brc4^ up finally, before the under coat ol’ ice was completely 
tlnuvcd. Indeed, Mr. Herbert is of opinion, that the great injury to the shrubs 
was not occasioned by the severest night j for, when ^le weather relaxed for a 
few days, the leaves of the white Rhododendron arboreum were not killed, nor 
the wood of K. Acklandi J but after the snow had returned, the glass fell one 
night to IG®, and the great mischief was everywhere apparent the next day. 

‘ If there had not been an intermediate remission of the frost, the plants would 
perhaps not have sufl’ered so much.’ 

“ At QwsVju, near Donci^ster, several valuable facts were noted down by 
Philip Davys (^ookc. Esq., from plants growing in loam on a substratum of 
magnesian limestone; this place is situated in a low, not w'ct position, in hit. 
5.‘1J®. Ib,Te the thermometer is^reported not to have fallen below C® above 
zero. Among other facts, of which use has been made elsewhere, Mr. Cooke 
remarks, that he found those plants suffering least, wdiich were most sheltered 
from the morning sun. In a clayey loam, 2 feet in dcptli, on a limestone 
siihstratiiin, several laurustimisesj thus sheltered, and in a .situation not 
afflx-ted hy damp, did not siiflcr at all ; and other specimens against w alls, on 
which the sun never^shines, w'cre equally uninjured. 

“ At Belsay Casile, in N«rthumherland, in, the neighbourhood of wdiich 
• the thermometer was not ’remarked lower than 10® abiive zero, the ground 
was covered with snow to the depth of from 1 to 2 feet, during at least eight 
weeks ; and conscquegitly hut litllc dunuigc comparatively was experienced. 
For this reason the results observed in this garden are at variance with those 
obtained elsewdiere, and the effects of the frost were much less severe than 
would liavc been expected from the northerly station of Belsay. Cauliflow ers 
covered !)y hand-glasses were unharmed. A ^standard plant of Spartium 
aetnense Inal only the points of its shoots scorched h;^ the frdSt, but il^was 
not in its usual health in the following summer. Cumellias witl^ a slight 
covering of^ haiilm, althouglitwcakcned, were saved, but myrtles were killed 
to tlie ground. Among thc»plants, which sustained little or no inj^iry, we^e , 
Abies Deodara, Paeonia Moutan, Aid the following magnolia^, vi^ twpetala, 
ajiriculatA, glauca, and Thonffispniana, as staiftlards, and M. conspicua, against 
ft wall. In a imrsery ground, 500 feet above 'th^ sea, a cypress, about 20 
years old, w'ns sqgirclicd, but younger plants were mostly killed ; Araucaria 
Dotiibeyi, and a scarlct^arbutus were not hurt, and Cunninghamia sinensis’ 
was only injured in the upper branches. 
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From these places, and the other sources already named, a large number 
of valuable returns of plants killed, and left alive, has been obtained ; and, in 
order to insure all possible accuracy, they have been referred back to their 
several authors, for such corrections and additions as it might appear desirable 
to make. The result will I hope be found of great interest. 

“ It is only by repeated observations of this kind that we cjyi hope for 
certain success in the important object of introducing exotic species hardy 
enough to bear our climate ; consequently to multi jVy and systematize such 
observations is one of the most useful employments in which the horticul- 
turist can engage. It is far 11191*6 likely to lead to results of importance than 
attempts to acclimatize plants; an object which has already occupied so much 
time to so little purpose, that I doubt whether any one case of actual acclima- 
tization can be adduceil ; that is to say, any one case of a species naturally 
tender having been made hardy, or even hardier than it was originally. Not 
to mention other cases in point, Cerasus Laurocerasiis is as tcmlqy as it was 
in Parkinson’s time, and* yet it has been raised from seeds through many gene- 
rations ; the potatoe retains its original iuipaticncc of frost, and so does the 
kidney bean, which last might at least have been cxjiecled to liecoiue hanlicr, 
if reiterated raising from seed in cold climates could bring about that result. 
The many beautiful and valuable half-hardy hybrids, lately prt)vided for oui 
gardens, are no exception to this statement, lor they are not instances of r 
tender species being hardened, but of new and hardy creations obtained b^ 
the art of man from parents, of which one is hardy and the other delicate, 
Acclimatization, in the strict sense of the \vor<l, seems to^b^ a chiinarra. 

“ Wliat gives such evidence, as is now about to be adduced, its great 
value, is the well knowi^ fact, that no botanist can ever tell with precision 
whether a plant will support a climate to which it is unaccustomeil. No one 
has as yet succeeded in pointing out any decideih connection between tlu: 
structure of plants and their powers of enduring cold, and consequently wc 
cannot judge a priori what amount of cold a given plant will bear. » II 
this could be cftected, one of the most important of all steps would have been 
taken in the progress of horticulture, {\nd we shpuld be spared ,thc^loss and 
disappointment which now attend all extensive attempts at natnru|izing exotic 
species. It is undoubtedly true, that particular natural orderjf 'of plants altect 
particular and well marked climates ; as jjLilms, the plains of the troj)ics ; 
CactacefB, the temperate and dry regions of America; and epiplntal 
Orchidaceae, the hot and damji regions of all countries near the equator. 
But even these cases are not free from striking exceptions ; we have the 
fan palm {Chamvrops fiumili^) growing as far jjorth as Koine, and the 
wax palm {CeroxpUm nmiirofa) ffoiirishing on the mountayi Quindiu,*- at 
the height of nearly 9000 feet above the sea, in bleak j)laccs where the 
temperature falls to 41 '^. Df (.'actacea*, a .sj)ecic»' of (>|)ifntia, with no other 
jirotectiori than a hand-glass, or occasional I3' in tliV; most severe weather a 
mat thrown over it, was able to sustain the late winter at Owston, near 
Doncaster, where it must have endured if temperatqrc of 9 "^ Fahrenheit; 
Opuntia ferox stood unprotected at (ilasgow and Dropmorc ; and according 
to Nuttall, Melocactus vivipariis and another are ' found in the elevated 
mountainous regions of the Missouri, where they are exposed t/> “ intense 
frost.” F’inally, c?piphytal (Jrchidacea; have been* found at the elevation of 
14 , 0^'0 feet oh the IVruvian Andes, where the cold is very considof^ahlc, in the 
case of Cjncidium nubigenum ; Dcridrobiuin deiuulans inhabits regions in the 
north of India, where it grows upon oaks, ai^l is occasiodUlly^*xposed to 
frpst, acQording to Dr. lloyle; and Mr. Kartweg met with a species of 
Lselia tife mountains of Leon in Mexico, .on branches of oak trees, at 

an elevation of 8000 feet above f»ie sea, where it*Somctiif\c8 freezes. * ^ 

“ Under these circumstjinc'es, speculation as to the laws which goveri» 
such conflicting results, is m the present state of our knoy ledge premature, 
hnd the only useful information which can be given^ consists of nuked facts. 
These facts are, however,*' of the utmost practical cdnseiiucnce, bcctflise they 
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enable us to jiulge whether it is probable, that a given species, which has been 
the subject of actual experiment in one climate will succeed in another or not. 
For this reason it has been thought advisable to* go into the numerous , minute 
details incliuled in this report. 

“ The utmost which science can at * present do, with reference to this 
sulijcct, is to judge from probability. We know that the more nearly the 
climates of diflerent countries approach each other, the greater the probability 
that the species peculiar to tliosc countries may be advantageously inter- 
changed. But although this is a valuable guiding fact for general purposes, 
it loses its value, or at least from the imperfection of our information appears 
to lose it, wdicn we descend to particulars. Because the climate of many 
parts of the Himalaya mountains resembles that of Knglaiul, it is probable 
that the plants of the former will grow in the latter country, and experience 
shows that this will really happen. But while such is the general fact, we 
continually^find exceptions to it, which nothing but actual experiment could 
have led us to discover. For instance, the Deodar c«dar appears hardy all 
over England, but Abies Webbiana suffers so much from cold, that it is 
doubtful \v]iether it is likely to be of national importance in the midland and 
northern counties, except in very favourable situations ; yet they are both 
from the same tracts of country, and we could not have judged beforehand 
that their constitution would be different. In like manner, Bcnthamia grows 
on the second range oJ[ the Himalaya mountains, along with Berberis aristata, 
asiutica, and others, and belongs to as hardy a family as they do. Yet Ben- 
thamia has been alii¥^t everywhere killed by the frost, except in Devonshire, 
(Wnwall, and South Walds, and the others have as generally resisted it; and 
there is no apparent or theoretical difference in the nature of these plants to 
account i’or the difference. Again, if \vc could judge beforehand of such 
things, it w'ould be said that the climate of Van Diemen’s Land, especially 
that of the southern face of the island, woyld yield plants suitable to Devon- 
shire ; and such appears to be the fact with such species as Acacia stricta 
and dilfusa, Correa alba, Callistcmon lanccolatus, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, 
ami soitu; others ; but, on tjic other band. Aster argophyllus, Pomaderris 
clliptica aiuL Veronica docussata, which is quite a mountain plant, were killed. 
No one could hfivc suspected that this would happen ; it was necessary to 
ascertain the fact experimentally, ^ 

“ There is no tlouht, that if this Kind of investigation were prosecuted with 
suflicient care, and for a series of years, many plants not now reputed to be 
hardy would he ailded to our out-door gardens. It will be seen that llamclia 
patens, a West Indian plant, lived for several years at Claremont ; Peganiim 
Hamiala, a native of the hot plains? of Syria, survived over last winter at 
( ■aiiibridgc, ami it wiy be one of the objects of anollier part of this paper to 
point out many simifhr cases > It is not, howe\yr, in a casual report of this, 
/lescription tiny; so extensB e a subject can he properly treated ; all that is 
now proposed, is to call attention to certain facts which appear to be 
important. * 

“ AUSTRALIA. 

Acacia’ arrmla and vrrfici/lala survived the winter of 1836-7, but were now 
killed at Sketty: in the spring of 1837 Mr. Diitwyn turned out some other 
species w.Wch had been hardened in a cold frame, hul«they allf died except 
A. mjjinis and mibcaceus, A. affinis also survived at Glasgow; bu^ though 
on a wall Tt was killed to th# ground. At Norwich a plant of A. dealbata 
six inches in diameter at ^ic ground was killed. In the Society’^ Gardey 
every species perished, some havlfcg been growing for severaryeajjgf without 
suffering materially •from ^Vinter cold. At® Carclew A. stricta and affinis 
• proved more Ixirdy than any others, although hotj^ were slightly injured; A. 
Sophora was killed to the ground at this place in 183(V-], but had subse- 
quently attained the l^pight of 15 or 16 feet ; after the frost the branches ' 
requireil to be shortened, but there was no appearance of the stem. being 
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cracked and injured, and the plant became healthy; A. vcrticillata^ which 
had been out for several ye^s, and was about 15 feet high, was greatly da- 
maged ; in the course of the summer it made an effort to grow again, but #- 
ultimalely died ; A. diffusa against the front of the stove seemed uncon- 
scious of the cold ; every plant of A. lophantha died. The latter and A. 
nigricans were kilted even at Falmouth. At Kilkenny A. longifidin, arnuita, 
lentiscijblia, marginata^ decurrens^ mclanoxylon^ dcalbata and vcrticUlata were 
uninjured. ' 

Anthockrcis viscosa was killed in the Isle of Wight. 

Aster argojdi^llus, of which fjicre was a large shrub at Carclcw, had the bark * 
split all over it ; it was killed to -the ground, but sprung up again. This 
species also died in the Isle of Wight ; but in the garden of Mr. Fox, at 
Falmouth, where it has lived seven years, and flowers Ireely, it was un- 
hurt. 

Banksia Uttoralis had stood on a south wall in the Society’s fiarejen for 2 or 
3 winters, but now died. *13. oblougifolm was killed in Mr. Fox’.s Falmouth 
garden ; but B. ericifolin^ which had grown there a-s a hju*dy shrub for 5 
years, was untouched. • 

BeaI' PORTIA dveussata was killed in Mr. Fox's mild garden, at Falmouth. 

Billardiera loiigi/olifi, at the foot of a soutli .wall at Glasgow, was un- 
touched; it also appears to have borne the winter at Kilkenny and Abbots- 
bury without damage. 

Callitris cupressiformisy at C'arclevv, was all killed except one plant, which 
was very much injured; the latter quite recovered, rr 

Cassima rosmarinijhiia was killed at Bictoii. * 

Correa alba^ after haying thriven in an open border at Sketty without any 
protection for six years, was killed by the winter of and another 

strong plant which w’as put out in the Ibllowihg spring also perished this 
winter. At Carclcw, trained to |he front wall of a greenhouse, the branches 
which projected from the wall only were killed. In the shrubbery at 'this 
place, owing to its being more stunted, the points of the shoots were all 
that suffered. It was quite uninjured in tiic ppen ground at KilHenny. 
speciosa escaped in a conservatory at 8poffbrth, where Dillwynia vriaifoUa 
was destroyed. The species of this genus arc cultivated in Sir. Fox’s garden 
at Falmouth as hardy shrubs, - 

Carmiciiaelia australis f though not much injured by the winter of 18.3C~7, 
w'as killed to the ground at Sketty, and ev(»n, trained to a terrace wall 
with an eastern exposure at Carclcw', it suffered severely. It al.so died iu 
the Botanic Garden of Belfast. ^ 

Cast ARINA equiseUfolin and slricta were killed on a south w'allriii the Society's 
Garden; the latter haefbeen there for 7 or 8 winters. 

Calothamnits quadrifida livcyl in Mr. Fox’s gar^.en, at Pahnouth. 

Callistemon lanceadatns W'as on!}" damaged in t lie* Isle of Wight; this species, 
and some others, trained against an cast wall where it flowers freely, was 
slightly injured at Carclew, wlierc other kinds in thp shrubbery w'crc rusty, 
but the branches were unhurt ; in Mr. Fox’s garden, at Falmouth, it has 
lived for 20 years as a hardy shrub ; in the Sr^ciefy’s Garden it was killed 
on a south wall. Callistemon spcciosiis appears to have livcd> on a south 
wall at Kilkenny. 

DcA^yanth;^ cxcei^&^ planted out 5 years, was killed at Bicton. •* 

DiANEiy..A ccsrulca was killed to tlic ground at C’arclew, but^sprang again. 

Dillwynia ciicifolia perished in a conservatory- at .Spoflorth. 

I^UGENi#. australis^ and Eutaxia wyrlijolia^ wvre both killed in Mr. Fox’s gar- 
deiiy aw^Fahhouth. 

Eucalyptus pulverulenta wasrkilled at Carpl^w, although protected by, a 
double covering of niat^. E, nlpina^ foot high, was ioimd alive (i inches 
above the surface at Norwich, having been protected by<*Jie snow’. All the 
species died tin the Society’s Garden, soiyc of t^cm having been finc^pc- 
cimeas. At Kilkcnnl, E. pulvigera was uninjured on a naked south walk . 
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Grevillea rosmawii/olia, an elegant shrub, proved perfectly hardy at Fal- 
mouth, and at Carclew, ^vhcrc it grows and flowers abundantly in the open 
border. II. juniperina was killed in the former place. • 

Goooia lotyolia was killed at Sketty, though unhurt by the previous winter. 

Hake A acicularis and linearis lived without sustaining injury ir the open 
ground at Kilkenny. H. macrocarpa was untouched upon a wall at Bicton. 
H. ccratophi/lla, and H. pugionijvnnis, both of which had been out for two 
years, were killed at Chrclcw. 

Kennedy A bimacuhta, 16 or 17 years old, in the conservatory at Spofforth, 
was killed to the ground, but it sprung up again. K. momphylla was killed 
at Falmouth. 

Domatia Inn^ifolia was cut down at Redleaf. 

Leptospekmum Imiigcrtnn, against a wall, was not materially injured at 
Sketty. L. ambignim^ a beautiful shrub 8 feet high, in a sheltered situ- 
ation at khc corner of the garden at Carclew, was uninjured. L. obovatum 
lived without protection at Kilkenny. Several sijiecics are said to have 
lived against a wall at Belfast without suffering. In Mr. Fox’s garden, at 
Faliiioutli, a Leptosjienmim, called ambignum, has been growing for 17 
yeiu*s, and is 10 feet liigh, flowering abundantly in the summer. 

MELAiJ-ircA hypcvicijolui, Jncana, and (Iccia'xn/rf, which had been trained 
against a south wall at Carclew, had their bark split from the points of the 
branches to the ro^jt, and consequently wx're killed. A species of this 
genus is mentioned by Mr. Robertson as having been uninjured in the open 
ground at Kilkenny. M. dernssata, pnbcscensy ericijoli/t, and depressa, sur- 
vived with iMr. k^ox, at Falmouth ; but the hypenvifolia was killed even 
there. 

Pu.UADKRRis cllipticn was killed at Bicton. 

Solly A bctcroph/lla, although it had survived several previous winters, was 
killed very generally. At Carclew, in«front of the sto^e, the old stem 
e.tcajied, hut the branches wxrc destroyed ; although much injured, it re- 
covered during the suiuiikt. 

Tristan lA /♦ urijh/ia was killed under « verandah at Spofforth ; it was unin- 
jured uiukfr a^old Ihiine at Sketty. 

Ve MONICA dvruxsata was generally killed. At Carclew it had stood for years 
without injury in the shrubberyf but was killed to the ground with the ex- 
ception of a few small twigs ; it however lived at Falmouth. 

WESTRiNCiiA roxmarunJhlUiy in the same situation us the last, was killed at 
Carclew. 


“ CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO. 

Aries grnudis, nobdi^*^ and awahilis, all proved hardy, even in tlie Society’s 
Garden. , * » • 

diERUEKis dvaUmia^ a Mexican evergreen, in the open bti^der in the Society’s 
Garden, was killed to the groiin^l ; but it came up again vigorously. A 
* plant against an cast*wall sustained little injury. 

Bouvardia triphyUa was generally killed, unless at Carclew, where it 
becomes an herbaceous '^ilant, flowering late every season in the open 
border. i 

CRATAitiUs wexirana in tbe Society’s Garden was much damaged as a 
standard/but only slightly on a south w’ull; it was uninjured as a standard 
at Sketty.^ • » 

Ceanotiujs azurctis , of whiA there were fine old plants on a south wall in 
the Society’s Garden, was*killccl the ground, but sprung pp aghin. At 
North Stoneham it perishqjil entirely. At ^Carclew the young smolk of a 
^lant iifthe slinibbAy were killed back to ine^old wood; but it recovered. 
Cerasus was killed in the Society’s Gardoi) as an open standard, but 

was uninjured a^iinst a south wall. ^ 

l)£ilbRo»*EcoN rigidtwi, assmall shrub, and the only specimen In the country, ' 
was killed in the Society’s Garden under a glass covering protected by mats. 
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Photinia arhutifoUa was killed in the Society’s Oarden. 

PiitEs ghttinomm^ mahacfunt^ and spvciosum in the Society’s (Sarden, were all 
killed to the ground, but sprung up again as il* uninjured ; at Sketty H. 
ciosum was damaged, but not inaterialiy. ® 

Pints insignis was generally killed, and evidently proved to he too tender ft)r 
this climate. P. Llaveana was unhurt in the Society’s (warden. 

Triuidia Pavonia, covered with leaves and plante<! in peat, was nearly killed 
at Spotforih for the first time. The bulbs in front of the greenhouse, in 
garden soil, though not touching the w'all, were uninjured. 

• « CHINA. 

Azalea imiica. Of this species there arc not many returns. With Mr.Beadon 
the double jmrpfe stood with protection, alba, inuler the same cireiirnstanccs, ^ 
w^as much cut, while pluvnicva and the hybriil Smitbii were killed. In the 
Durham Down nursery, near Bristol, all the varieties were kijlled except 
alboy which was unhuVt. At Abbotsburv, A. phirmcea was damaged more 
than alba. At Redleaf, alba, which had been growing in tlie open ground for 
nian,v years, was nuich injured. At C.arclew, all the varieties seem hardy, 
hut Azalea hidica itself less than the others : at this place they are grown 
in the shrubberies. At Sj>otforth A. imL phai^jeon was destroyed under a 
verandah. A. sinensis was killed at Dropinorc, after living out for many 
years. ^ 

Am YG DALES pumila against a north wall escaped at Claremont, but was de- 
stroyed at (Glasgow. r* 

Bignonia gmndiflara, at least 30 years planted against a west wall, was killeil 
to the ground at Claremont. This must have been one of the very first 
specimens of it planted out, as it was introduced only in 1800, It was not 
injured in the Society’s (iarden. 

Bletia hi/aciuthina has remained utdnjured in the open border at Carckwv Ibr 
the last three 3 ears ; and although exposed iliiring the s(*vere 1‘rost, it«was 
not the Iciist affected by it, the plant having produced several fine spikes of 
flowers in summer. «» r o 

Chinese CiittYSANTiir.Mi'Ms ; the whole collection was kilkyl aV Claremont, 
whether planted at the bottom of the walls, or in pots plunged in rotten tan. 
At Dropmoix* they were killed in the hog Icrs, but th(‘y siirvivetl in a south 
aspect under pales and wails. 

CAPKiFOLiuai longiflorum was saved at Spofforth in a greenhouse, where 
calceolarias were killed. 

Ctnninghamta sinensis was little injure^l anywhere; at (3aremont, where 
arc the largest plants in England, stationed on a sloping father slielcured 
hill side, it did not lose a leaf; hut at Dropmore, a pVml growing in a very 
* expo.sed situation, was mor« damaged. • ^ * 

Clematis chinensis Vas killed to the ground in the Ilorticidtural Society’s 
Garden, but sprang up again vigorously. ^ 

CvDONiA sinensis was damaged in tlic Horticultural iSiociety’s Garden on the « 
open lawn. , 

Praxinus leniiscifolia was uninjured in the Society’s Garden. 

Glycine sinensis, althoiigli most places untouched by the frostj had all the 
spurs killed back to the main brunches at Redleitf, wliile the plant was other- 
'mse injured. ^ * 

GLEDiTt-CHiA chinensis was killed at Sketty, but the other species were? unin- 
jured. «• 

KydraiAiea fyivlensis. At Sketty seyerd jfilantS, from 20 to upwards of 30 
feet* in^icircumfercnce, werc,^.ill uninjinred. At Glasgow the species was 
nearly killed. 

Illicium anisatuin, plungad in a pot behind a wxst wall, cscaptd at Claremont, ’ 

I while 70 species bf Cape and New Holland plants besidddt died. 

JuNiPERUs chihensis; a fine specimen at {JlareniQut, perhaps th<; fineft in 
England, was not in the least hurt ; nor at Beisay. 
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Kofj.reuteria paniculala^ grown as a hardy shrubbery plants was uniajured 
in England ; but suffered at Glasgow. 

, MAONOLiA/wiTfl^//, trained to a wall, sustained no injury at Bicton ; 
died there. M. compicua seems to have been hardy everywhere. 

An Oranue tree, at Owston, of the variety called the Portogallo dolce, 
trained to the hack wall of a peach-house, escaped, protected by a few fir 
brunches and the upper lights only, with the therraoineter down to 24*® 
several times ; after tlw lower lights were put on without fire, the outdoor 
therinometer fell to 10% when the plant was injured, but it recovered. In 
Cornwidl species ()f the genus fV/rw.s survived the winter, v ith little or no 
protection. Mr. Fox’s collection may be taken as an example of this. The 
cilron has been trained for 10 years to a south wall, is 5 feet high, and pro- 
duces ‘fine fruit.* The //:7wo«, in a south-east exposure, has lived for 17 
years, is 7 feet high, and produces plenty of fruit. A plant, called the 
^Citrus lives as a hardy shrub. The SL Michavl orange has lived 

23 years on a south wall, and produces an abuildance of ‘ choice fruit’ 
annually. Finally, the Mandarin Orange has been living uninjured for three 
years. , 

Pints sinmsis, supposed to be the only one in the country, had stood out of 
doors 20 years at lted!e;^f, was l-t or lo feet high, and was quite killed. 

PITTOSPOUI M Tohira was generally killed near London. At Sketty, since 
1813-14, several shrjih.s had remained uninjured by the frost till last winter, 
when they diil not sutler more than some common evergreens, which grew 
beside them, and^rvie of them came freely into flower. Mr. Dillwyn states, 
that in the scale of injury it may be placed with Arbutus Uiiedo, and that 
it has suffered much less than Aristotelia MacqiiU In Cornwall this is a 
<‘omiTion shrub : several plants at Carclew were split from top to bottom, 
and killed ; others had ttieir last year’s shoots killed; aiul only a few, which 
haji[»cned to be protected by biglier shrybs, escaped. At Falraoutb it did 
iM)t suffer. 

llosKs. Of the Hankaian rose, both the 3 ’ellow and white variety suffered 
severely in all the northerr^parts of Ftugland ; at Claremont, plants 15 vears 
old, and cpve^ug (iU or 70 yards of wait, were killed to tlie ground ; fine old 
specimens perished in the Society’s (lardeii ; at Brcncliley, a plant with a 
.stem 11 J inches in circuiufercn^e, and covering the whole side of a house, 
was entirely destroyed ; they eqiialh' perished in Hampshire, but it was 
observed at Owston that one plant against a shaded wall escaped. The 
varieties of’ Rosa mniti flora were destroyeil. Rosa bractcata^ the Macartnej/ 
JiosCf was killed back to its oKl ^'ood, or even down to the ground, R. 
vticrophpUa suffered in the same degree; other China roses in general were 
killed to the grouyd, or totally destroyed. The white and yellow China 
Rose, the sweet-s^eiitedjiybritl, ffrowo//, and filniriu were entirely destroyed* 
even in llaippshire; but the latter was injiireil on a* south wall at Drop- 
more. Generally speaking, thc^A7wAW/c, Isle dc liourbony and tca^scented 
varieties, were fouiK*, the most tender ; hybrids, between the China rose 
and European species^ were much less affected ; the beautiful Rosa ruga^ a 
mule, between Rosa mdim and arvensis, did not suffer in the least at Ib't- 
inaston, cr even at Uedleaf, where the and every description of 

China liosct was killed doVvn to the ground. It was, however, very different 
in Cornwall and South Wales; at Carclew, Rosa hwCl ucrala the^nly 

rose that siifijjrcd, while liosa microjd/j/lla close beside it was I’tiinjured. 
At Skett}^, Jf(fm niirrophi//l» was slightly injured, but at that* place no other 
ofa large collection was ai^all ftijured. At Pcnllargare Jl.tnicrppk^i^a against 
a wall was quite unhurt. R. sinica r)erislied jon a south wall ill thv» SBcietv’s 
•Garden? ^ 

P^oNiA Mouian and papaveracca did not suffer at»ikll in the south of England, 
nor even at Cla»emont in various exposed situations, '^r Glasgow, though, 
unprotected ; but at R^lcaf tlyce dozen large plaints were sA) much injured, 
that It was necessary to cut them down to the ground ; and 1 learn from 
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Mr. Herbert that they were equally damaged at Ickleton, in Cambridgeshire. 
In some places, as at SSketty, the tree pasonies flowered better than was ever 
remembered. ^ • 

Photinia sef'nilata, or Crataegus glabra, was uninjured at Carclew, and at 
Singleton ; but it su^ered a little at Sketty, and in the midland and north- 
ern counties was either entirely destroyed or very much injured; it was 
observed at Dropmore, that where most sheltered k suffered most ; an old 
plant on a south wall in the Society’s Garden watf nearly killed. ' 
PoDoCARPUS macrophi/tlus was killed at Carclew', at Hedleaf, and elsewhere. 
Kaphiolepis indica was killed at Liverpool. It never bears even mild winters 
well, in the Society’s Garden. 

The A viridis in a sheltered spot at Claremont escaped, but both it and Bohra 
were killed at Redleaf. T. was uninjured at Bicton. 

Taxodium sinense proved hardy in the Society’s Garden. 

«NEW ZEALAND. 

Clianthus jniniccus was generally destroyed ; at Bicton, a plant against a 
wall, and f) feet high, is reported to have been killed ; even in tlitf Glusnevin 
garden, although protected, it died ; but it lived at Binstead, in the Isle of 
Wight, and at Somerford, near Wolverhainptoni 
Edwardsia mici'ojditfilay of which fine .specimens against walls existed in tlic 
Society’s Garden, at Arundel and clsevihere, was generally killed; but at 
Bicton and Carclew', at the latter phtce in the open shrubberj', it was not at 
all affected. E. grandifltmi died at Dropmore, and in ^.hc Society’s Garden, 
where there was a very large plant, aiul even at Bicton ; but it was un- 
damaged at (’arcle\\> at Belsay on the outside wall of a ( onservatory, and 
Singleton, and it survived, though much damaged, at Owston. At Sketty 
a standard w’as killed, but those against a wall were uninjured, and one of 
tlic latter %t Penrice Castle, unprotected, flowered beautifully afrcT the 
winter. E. chrpsojdiplla was killed on a south wall in the Society’s (iar'tlcn, 
and at Bicton, but it was only killed to the old wood at Claremont. 

Fuchsia survived at Bictof.; at Carcl^jwit was killed fo the ground, 

but shot up again. «. * 

Phormu ai Ivnax w'as killed near London, at (Tunbridge, in Hampshire, mid 
elsewhere; but at Carclew, in the shri bbery, under some large Scotch 
firs, and by the edge of a pond, in a kind c»f swamp, where its roots were 
under water, thi.s plant w^as not in the least injured. 

“WEST INDIES. 

/* * 

Adelia acidotoiiy a Jamaica plant, was killed to the ground m the Soeiety’s 
Garden, but sprang up again. , '• 

' IIameli A palcns^ a p|ant of w^iich had stood out fcA* seven years at Claremont,^ 
was killed. ^ 

“JAPAIS. 

Acer pahimtum perished in the Society’s Garden, where unprotected; but it 
survived in a cold frame. ' 

AvevnA japonica was killed|Ut Claremont, and other places, and itiuch injured 
in some parts of the midland counties; its leaves were only discoloured in 
tile Society’s Garden, it scarcely suffered at Gla-sgow, und^not at all at 
Beksayiand Spoffbrth. # , ‘ 

BroussonetiA papyrifern was but slightly injured in the Society’s Garden, 
i and piVived Jmrdy in most cases. ^ • 

Q,\xxi\}v\%\Sit:holdi and ccorulea ^erc generally fojfind unhurt. 

Cameixia japonica^ though generally killed, escaped ifi many places withoat 
injury. This plant hastitood out for 18 years at Somcrlbrd. Mr. Diilwyh 
reports that at Penrice Castle, a large standard, thonglf only planted out 
from a conservatory t^^c previous year, flowered after the winter. rAt Drop- 
more, a plant of the variegated variety has lived out for several years in ' 
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rather a sheltered situation. In the open shrubbery at Singleton^ at Car- 
clew, and even in the garden of Mr. Harrison, of Clicshiint, many varieties 
survived without injury j but they were killed, dr so severely injured, as not 
to be worth preserving at Claremont, at Norwich, and at Owston. At 
Kedleaf, large plants which Iiad stood 14 years, were quite destroyed. At 
Spoiforth, a strong plant of Middlemist*s camellia, upon an upper limb of 
which had been inarched a branch of a double white SpofTorth Seedling, 
stood ngamst the wall, a»d the result is that not a single leaf, nor a live bud 
of Middlcmist’s camellia remains on the plant ; but the limb of the white 
seedling is not essentially hurt, having green leaves and fresh looking buds.* 
At North Stoneham, the Camellia myrtifolia, double red, and Waratah, all 
out, and standards, stood well with protection. The double white, single 
red, striped double red, and Pomponc, against a south wall, with protection, 
were in no way injured. 

(-•YDOMA was uninjured in some gardens near London, but in others 

it was killed to the ground. At lledleid*, some of the- dwarfs, as well as the 
large standards, were very much cut. 

CiiiMONANT 4 ius//’fl'gm//A* was killed at llolleston ; I have no such report from 
any other station. 

CAriUFOLiUM japoniruin was killed to the ground at Dropmore, under a south 
wall, but it broke vigorohsly from the root after Midsummer. In the So- 
ciety’s Garden, it was killeil in the same situation. C.^c.r«osM?7? was also in- 
jured, but it broke agdin well. , 

Deutzia scahra anj)c{i^cd quite hardy everywhere, except at Glasgow, where 
it was almost killed. 

ERionoTRYA^Vipowic/z was killed almost everywhere in the midland and north- 
ern counties, although some specimens had been ouf’many years, and even 
of large size, and this, whol her protected or exposed, and both on north, 
south, and west walls ; it was only slightly injured in South Wales, and es- 
caped unhurt at Carclew ; and, which is remarkable, almost without damage 
at Owston. 

Euonvmus jainmivus was but little hurt against a wall in the Society’s Gar- 
den. • . 

KRRRiA7V//;o;fw,v/'^’as foiiud quitc safe in various situations. 

Nandina (hmcat’wa lived, protected with a mat, at Abbotsbnry. 
Soi»iioRAyV//)o//?cY/ generally suffered no injury, but at Sketty it is reported to 
have been killed. 

LiursTRUM Iiiddum was generally killed ; it was bow'cver only a little hurt at 
Sketty, and not at all at Carclew’, or in Dublin ; at tlic latter place it has 
livud without injury since the yeai*lSl:?. 

Ell us siicrcclancum was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Laurus Caniphora w^a'i^’killcd iq the Isle of Wight, and in Mr. Garnier’s garden 
at Bishoj)stoke, in Hampshire; but it lived at Kilkenny on a southern and 
“ protected aspi^ct. “ 

Saijsijuria ddianiifoUa sustained no damage anywhere. 

NORTH AMERICA ; excluding California and Mexico. 
Asimina./W/o^>i7 stood without protection in the Society’s Ganlen. 

Anona glahu w'as much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

* There is a great ditfercnce in the constitution of diifeffcnt seedling cunf^l- 
lias ; some only will hear forcing, and it apjiears that some can endure iseverer 
cold than others. They shouia, therefore, be all tried in the open ground, 
and it should be ascertained ^hicli ij the hardiest stock to graft imim. 
like manner Rh. arboreum sbpuld not be inarched on ponticum (Whlth is 
^terltterer than the Amei lean species, and w ill not swell to the bulk of arboreum 
which overgrows it), but upon the Pennsylvania arborcscens, which grows to 
a very great diameter in America, when there arc trees ofi^St, which might at 
the lower jiart be sawed into planks. — W. Herbert, 

‘ 1840, Sept. k k 
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Azalea. Some of the scarlet American varieties were nearly killed at 
Spofforth, and a small white kind also buflcrcd severely at the same place. 
But A. cak’udulacca was not in the least aifected. ^ 

Aralia spinosa, 10 feet higli, lost the extremity of the shoots only, at Nor- 
wich. 

Abies Douglasii had its leaves turned yellow at Belsay, but it does not appear 
to have been seriously injured. A. MenzwsU proved hardy in the Society’s 
Garden. , 

Andromeda arbotca^ and even were killed in the Society’s Garden. 

A.Jloribunda proved everywhere quite hardy, even at Worksop. 

Arbutus proccra was uninjured against a west w'all in the Garden of the 
Society ; it was more injured at Carclcw, where it is planted as a standard in 
the shrubbery ; and at Brcnchley, a fine plant, with a stem 14 inches in 
circumference, w'as destroyed. At Sketty it suflered very little. • 

Bignoma cnj)reokUa was only a little injured on a south w'all in the Society’s 
Garden; in a similar situation at Spofforth it suffered severely. 

Berberis AquifoUnm^ rcpctiit, and glnmacvay sustained no injury anywhere ; 
Jasciculam was killed at Brcnchley, Woburn, llolleston, and Rcilleaf, l)ut it 
escapeil at Singleton, and Carclew. lii the Society’s Garden it W'as killed 
nearly to the ground, in the open bonier, and much injured against a south 
wall. I 

Cleanothus amcvicamis^ and Cissus stans^ were killed to the greumd in the 
Society’s Garden, but shot up again. At RolIcst6n, the former was de- 
stroyed. , 

Cerasus caroliniana^ killed in the ’Society’s Garden, was unhurt at Sketty. 
Ceratioi.a cricoidca sustained no injury in the Society’s Garden. 

Cletiira aJuifolia apj^ared at Sketty to be much injured, but broke into leaf 
and flower, nearly as usual, both there and at kV’ullargare. 

Crat^:gus microcarpa was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Cactacea-:. a hardy variety of Opuniia^ under a hand-glass, occasiqnally 
covered with a mat, was found safe at Ow^ston. Opuntia frrox was not at 
all injured at the foot of a south wall at Norwich; nor at Dropmore. At 
Spofforth, a Chilian species, agaiffst the frt/iit wall of a gi^ecnliouse, pro- 
tected by a sloping slate, was uninjured ; the same species <n afi open border 
had been killed in October, 

Diospyuus virginiva was not injured in tlil> Society’s (harden or at Sketty'; at 
KoHcston it was injured but not killed. 

Fraxinus nmencana and the other American species, w ere greatly damaged in 
tfie Society’s (iarden ; hut did not sufter at Ow'ston. 

Garrya clUptiva W'as much injured in th»? Society’s Garden, but at Liv(;rpool 
and elsewhere it escaped. * 

IIalesia diptera was killed in the Society’s Giyden. it was unhurt at Spof- 
forth. ^ 

Ilex opaca and voiflUoria w'ere little injured in the open lawfi at Claremonf, 
very near to where the Common Ilolh/ sviffcrcd ; but voviiloria was killed at 
Singleton and Sketty, while opaca ^ Prrado^ hnlcaKca, and jmnuidvs^ were* 
scarcely affected by the cold in those places ; tho latter, however, w'as cut 
to the ground at Glasgow. * 

Illicium Jloridanum survi^ul at Claremont ; it has stood out at Walton for 
many years, and also in the Mile Knd Nursery; and at Stoneham Park has 
lived as a grass ()lant for at least ten years. * 

Lupinvs arborem was killed in the Society’s Garden, andnt Sketty,*thougti 
against a wall and uninjured by the winters \>f 1813-14 and J83G--37. 
«Maono<:.ia grandiflora stood without inj^iry in \\ great many situations, both 
prd^coted and against walls ^ without materi[il injury under the latter cir- 
cumstances, even as far north as Doncaster ; it, howiver, in most cases par- 
tially lost its leaves, innsomc cases entirely ; and at Tooting, near London, 
a plant 25 yeaftf old was totally destroyed. Aj^Owsfon, it was observed 
that the Exeter variety, about three feet from aV^all, was uninjured, while 
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the common sort suffered great damage. The deciduous American species 
generally escaped without injury, but not everywhere. M. glaiicoy which 
had stood out at Spofforth for 23 years, had all its buds and small branches 
killed ; it sustained no damage about London, where the cold was far more 
severe. At Glasgow, the onl^^ species which did not suffer was M. acumi- 
nala, 

PiNUs palustris was killed in several places, and much injured in others, 
although protected ; but at Dropmore and Jlrenchley it was not much da- 
maged; it was unluirt at Carclew. P. viitisy 15 feet hiirh, was killed at 
Dropmore. P. ]}(mdrrom proved hardy everywhere. . 1^. Sabiniaim is re- 
I>orted safe everywhere except at Chipstcad in ICcnt, where it was killed, and 
at Bclsay, where it was uninjured I should however remark, that P. ma~ 
vrovarjm and P. Sttbiniana have been mixed in the gardens under the same 
name, and as tlie latter is reported from UolU^ston to be killed, it is not im- 
probable that it is the same plant wdiich under the name of Sabinuina has 
suffered elsewhere. In the Society’s (iarden, neither were injured. P. 
lemphylln proves too tender for England. 

Pyhi:s nttguittijolia was killed in the Society’s Garden, and suffered much else- 
where. 

PoxTKiiKRiA cordatn^ and P. f/ngiis/ffo/i/fy lost the stems and leaves above 
water at Garclcw, but tht; roots of both were unhurt and grew again. 

Qi MKcrs rbvttos, and its varieties, were uninjnretl in the Society’s Garden. 

JInononMNURov. No American species snflered materially anywdiere. 

SiDRHoxYt.oN Iprioij^Uis was only slightly injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Va(:< imi:m ovatumfix very beautiful evergreen, was not the least affected 
anywhere. 

SciiiZANDKA cocebua was killed in the Society’s Garden on a south wall. 

Styrax gramlifulium was killed in the Society’s (iurden,anj the other species 
were much injured there. 

Yl%<;a. The species generally stood in lUvJst places without any injury, even 
as far north as Doncaster; but at Kedleaf many large plains of Yucca g/o- 
riom were cut down to tbe ground. At Spolibrtb, the species suffered ca- 
])riciously some plants betiig kilted fb the ground, anil others of the same 
species m /hurried. Y. rcruriHi was not hurt, tbougb tbe stem of a plant 
of that species, about I inches diameter, was destroyed near the ground at 
IMiteham in ^urrey, in IS 1 4. Y« graci/is was killed in tbe Society’s Garden 
and at Liverpool ; but it sustained no damage at JSketty. 

VinuiiM M ca;(^iuokfcs was much injured in tlie Society’s Garden. 

‘ “HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

% * *» 

Anii:s JDroiJara 'ifi rot)ortc<l by every body to' be ciidte Jiardy. At Worksop 
iVlanor it was not t?veu brj^wiied so much as the Cedar of Lebanon. At 
Dropmore, there is a spjccuuen inarchcil on l?hf! larch, and planted out for 

‘ years in a' very . exposed part of the grounds, wheie it is growing with 
great vigour. A. Wt'bh'mna lo.s», its leaves at llcdleaf ; was, in one case, 
killed back to the idd wood at Dropmore, otherwise uninjured ; was da- 
maged beyond recovery in the Society’s Garden : one large plant at the 
latter place was killed butright. In Cornwall and Devon, it seems as 
liardy and valuable as the silver fir. The plant at Carclew has never been 
tbe least affected by cold. In the garden of the Rev. .1. Gamier, at Bi- 
sho])stok(f, in Hampshire, tl\erc is a plant from 10 to 12 feet high, vwiich 
lias^cvcn ^roij^iccd cones. It has never been protected, and is in perfect 
liealth. Sir Oswald Moslfey also reports it uninjured at -Rolleston ; at 
Belsay, A. Morhiday whfch fs reported safe in other stations, '?was alw 
damaged. ^ ^ ' j 

obfongumwRS billed on, a south wall in^ the Society’s Garden. This 
species has always been found tender. 

Anauyris indica Was killed in several jjlaces ; but little i<^ured at Claremont, 
agains(> a west wall, and perfer;tly safe at Carclew. 

K K 2 
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Anemone and several other rather tender plants of this order, were 

uninjured at Sketty and SpofForth. 

Bentiiamia fragifera gencraUy perished in the North ; at Bclsay Castle and 
Woburn, it is reported as pushing from the root ; at Skettv and Penllar- 
gare, in South Wales, and at Carclcw, where it is planted in tne woods, and 
promises to be a fine underwood slirub, it only lost its leaves. It also lived 
at North Stoncham. 

Bcrberis aristatOj and asifffira, had their leaves destroyed generally, and in 
some cases their new shoots, but they did not otherwise suffer. In the 
Society’s Garden, B. amlata was injured in a peat bed, but not where 
planted in common soil. • 

Clematis montann proved hardy everywhere against walls, 

CoLUTEA nepalmsis survived everywhere. 

CoTONEASTER microjihi/Un was much injured, but not killed in any place ; C. ' 
affinis died at Norwich to within 6 inches of the graft, but was unhurt in 
Cornw'all ; in the Society’s Garden, C. affinity fngiddy micropIipUa, and hevisy 
were greatly damaged, while C. I'otundyoha, nmnmtilarift, and acuminata^ suf- 
fered coinparatively little. 

Desmodutm nutans was killed upon a south wall in the Society’s Garden, after 
having survived 6 or 7 previous winters. 

Euonymus echinntuSy and sarmentosusy wxrc killed ..o the ground at Ijivcrpt)ol, 
but E. Hamilio7iianns did not suffer at that place ; the latter was killed to 
the ground in the Society’s Garden, but sprang up a^ain with vigour. 

HiPPorHAE confvria was uninjured at Sketty, and in the Society’s Garden. 

Hovenia Ucerbay of w'hich a fine old plant existed on a south wall in the 
Society’s Garden, was killed to the ground, but shot up again weakly. 

Juniper us rccuma, a Usaiitiful species, w'as uninjured cycrywliere, 

Jasmini M revolutnm was killed in the Society’s .Garden ; the plant was of 
large size, and had stood 8 or 10 winters ; it was scarcely injured at 
Owston against a wall, and not at all at Sketty. J. Wallichianum was cut 
to the ground at Spofforth and Liverpool, but in the Society’s Garden, it 
w'as damaged against a south wall, and in the open border was killed to the 
ground. J, heterophifllum was killed to the g^»ound on a soutii wall in the 
Society’s Garden, but sprang up again. a 

Pin us excelsa was uninjured everywhere. P. hngifolm died everywhere, how- 
ever much protected, except at Car clcw^ where it has been exposed for se- 
veral years, and seems quite hardy. 

Lagerstr(emia indicay trained to a soutli wall, was killed to the ground in 
the Society’s Garden, but sprang up again. 

Leycesteria formosa sustained no injur|^ in the Society’s Garden, anjJ at 
Glasgow. ’ • 

Pyuus vnriolma was killed at Norwich, and in the Soetptyis G^irden, in the 
open ground ; but not against a wall. P. vesfita was unaffected by the 
cold. (/ 

liiiODODENDRON arhorcum. The red vari,ety was killed near London, at 
Sketty, at Stoneham in Hampshire, at ()wston, wh«Te it had been newly 
planted, was nearly killed at Singleton, was untouched at Carclcw. R. ar^ 
boreinn album was uninjured at Sketty, but killed at Stoneham, and 
destroyed to the ground, at Dropmore. Of the hybrid varieties, Smithii 
and another were a little injured at Singleton, more at Woburn, Spofforth, 
aivl Norwich, and^ still more at Stoneham. In the Society’s Garden they 
were all, without exception, killed to the ground, but shat up again* from 
the root. The variety called Nobleanum «twas uninjured at Norwich. 

^^Mr. W, 5 lker found that the hybrids between R. arboreum and R. cataw^ 
or caucasicum stood well at Calderstone, so did R. altadcrcnse, 
Mr. John Wilson states that* at Osberton in ^Nottinghamshire, wiierc the 
thermometer fell to 2^ Jfclow zero, the hybrid rhododendrons, of whicif 
there is an extens'ye collection, although much injured, ^all recovered and 

i pushed forth; new buds vigorously. In htr. Gari>i.cr’s garden, at«Bish[bp-> 
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stoke in Hampshire, R. Smithii and some others lost their leaves or became 
a little brown ; but the Highclere hybrids stood perfectly well. With 
regard to the hybrids, and Indian species, Mr. Herbert’s observations at 
Spofforth are as follows: — “ My seedling Rhododendrons from arboreum 
b}' the rose-coloured ponticum have not lost the foreright shoots, though 
the leaf is damaged, answenng in that respect my expectations, that they 
would approximate to the constitution of the hardier male. R. altacU’^ 
renscy from- catawbiense-ponticum by arborcuniy is disfigured in some situ- 
ations, and scarcely touched in others, but the forcright buds and flower- 
buds were unhurt. R. Liindmyi from the American artmrcsctnis (niaxiwum 
var. purpureum of Pursh), is not much injured. A plant c.-f it taken up to 
be foredd, after the severest night, when the snow was melting, flowered 
splendidly, and its leaves were unhurt. R. Haplociciy from catawbiense by 
arboroumy has received no injury, and bids fair to flower profusely. R. 
KnightUy from the rose-coloured cinnamon leaved arboreum by caucasiatviy 
is uninjured, and now (April 26th) in flower. 'R.^Acklandiy from altacle^ 
reuse crossed again by the scarlet arboreum^ is killed near to the ground ; 
those from Ilnplockiy by arboreuuiy the same. The scarlet arboreumy against 
against the front wall of the stable covered loosely wdth a single mat^ was 
killed nearly to the ground, but, having been taken up in March, it 
sprouted from the bottodi in the stove, but died soon after. The white 
cinnamon- leaved variety (which has stood 12 years in the middle of the 
garden unprotected ,'1[ind formed a large, round, close-lcavcd bush,) is killed 
to the ground, it is doubtful whether it wdll push up agai|^ : it mea- 
sured 16 inches round close to the ground, and its principal branch 
was 3 inches diameter. It stood in a peaty compost, and the plant of 
aUnclcreme touching it is more damaged than any of the same cross. 

1 believe that in a drier «oil the cinnamou4cavcd Rhododendron, whether 
white or rose-coloured, would have escaped, for another plant of the white, 
iiVirched on ponlico^atawbicnsv stock, ttnd planted out only. last summer, 
but growing in the natural barley soil of the garden, against a stone (cast) 
wall, and j^jovered with an old single mat full of holes, is quite unhurt, 
and shdoting early, which liiakcs it very liable to be cut by spring frosts. 
The niuleJ frcRn R. arboreum by the white luajcimumy and from the latter by 
R. arboreum^ were not the leixst hurt.” R. autfwjm^on died at Somerford ; 
R. eampanulatuniy w'ithout any shelter, bore a tcmi)eraturc of 5° below zero 
at llighclcre. At Spoflbrth, the deciduous R. davuricum was killed, the 
ci^crgrecn variety flowered more abundantly tlian usual. 

Rheum Emodi survived everywhere. 

juglandifofium was killed to tHogroiind in the Society’s Gartlen, where 
it had been growing unprotected for several years* 

Rihks glacialc lived ifl the S^jcicty’s Garden ; and at Abbotsbury. 

Spiraea argeutea lost only«thc points of its shbots at Brenchley, and in a* 
very bleak Situation at Red leaf. The other Nepaf species all proved 
hardy. • 

Stranvesia glaucesceiik was killed everywhere; in the Garden of the Society, 
on a south wall, after 4iavjng flourished there for 7 or 8 years. 

Viburnum cotinifoUum proved hardy in the Society’s Garden. 

“ CAPE OF GOOD H&PE. 

ApoNpGETON dittachyim proves at Carclew one of the niost delicate as^ell 
as fragrant aqflatics, and flowers all the year. During the severesi)’ weather 
it remained unhurt, althoy^ yncrusted with ice. Seeds of it were sent 
by Sir C. Lemon, in a letter froii> Edinburgh, several years ago ; weite 

enclosed in a bit ^f oiie^ silky and after sbeing received were fur into a 
•*lump of clay tuid dropped near the edge of the pond, where they vegetated 
and have grown^ever since. • * 

Amsryllidaceous plants, although generally destroycu, escaped in some* 
places ? even at 'Clar^ont, Amaryllis Belladomay vitfatoy crocatGy psit * 
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tacinaformosmima, and several others, were uninjured. Crint’m capense, 
at the edge of a pond, escaped injury at Carclcw, as also did Nerink midu’- 
lata at the same station. But at Sketty they were mostly killed, and not . 
one of them flowered in the succeeding summer. A mule Ncrine, with the 
bulbs abotfe ground, was uninjured at Spoffbrth. 

Of Gladiolus and Ixia, many species only covered with about an inch of 
rotten fern, survived at Claremont ; Gi.adiolus jysittadnus at Carclew. 
All the mule Gladioli, Sparaxis pcndula, which were covered with 
leaves, together with Watsonia JMfmana, and Gladiolus psiltacinus, 
which were unprotected, ^were unharmed at Spoflbrth. Mr. Herbert 
considers the latter to be as hardy as a crocus, but impatient of a hot 
summer. But, on the other hand, at Glasgow, most kinds of Cape bulbs 
suffered, or perished, although in a cold frame covered with mats. 
Anomatheca omenta. A small bed of this beautiful plant was in front of the 
greenhouse at Carclew; it was supposed to be dead, but was, left undis- 
turbed, and again made its appearance after the winter. 

Albuca major and minor, Kuihimis Tritom a nvaria, pumila, and 

media, survived in a border at Claremont, protected by a thin rovering of 
fern. 

OxALis, 20 species in a border, with the tuberous Pelarooxiums hereafter 
noticed, stood well at Claremont. O. Jiowiri w'as killed at Dropmore. 
Cacalia Kleiiiii, an old plant, which had stood out for several years, was 
killed at Sketty. 

Diosma amcena, trained against the front of the grccnlv>'isc at Carclcw, was 
partly killed ; the leaves were unhurt on some of the branches. 

Eciiium giganteum survived at Binstcad, in the Isle of Wight, in high and dry 
situations ; but it dictf in low grounds. 

Halleria liicida, trained against the front wall of »thc stove at Carclew, was 
very little hurt ; its young shoots, and those which projected from the wall, 
were killed, but it broke again ^’very strong. In Mr. Fox’s garden at Fal- 
mouth it grows freely as a shrub. 

YciUM afrum. This plant survived at Carclcw on an cast wall, while Car- 
MiciTAELiA australis on one .si<le oT it, and liscAixoNiA gfaudiitbsa on the 
other, were hurt. • 

Myrsine africana, which had stood 23 years against the front wall of the 
stables at Spofforth, having been planted ^\ut in Ihlo, was as much injured 
as it was when the glass fell to 1 0 ' many years ago, but it w'as not killeil ; 
one branch, however, alone remained with green leaves, anti the rest were 
dead. 

Meseaibryanthemums, which usually suc^five the Cornish wii^ters, and flower 
frccl}^ during summer, were all killed at Carclcw. 

Olea fragrans was killed against a south w^all at Norwic*k ; slightly injured at 
' Carclew. ^ , 

Ornithogalum caiidatum, with the bulb above ground, was injured, but sur- 
vived at Spoffbrth. * 

Pelargonium flavvm, tnste. Malum, had been planted A Claremont in a warm 
border for seven years, and all survived unhiirf., tlfough only covered with 
rotten fern to the depth of an inch, or thereabouts ; there were jilso "several 
other tuberous rooted spc«‘cs uninjured. Mr. McIntosh finds, that planting 
out is the fiest wav to grow all this tribe, as well as most bulh*», which are 
ndt evergreen, or retain their leaves. P. iristc lived unprotected at Abbots- 
bury. t A large plant of the ivy-leaved pelargcjpium, 16 or T7 years old, was 
killed in a conservatory at Spoflbrth. „ 

BhcHAKiAA afrisana, or Calla <clhiopica, with Its ^ stem two inches deep in the 
poncT, wLs killed at Sketty, themgh it received Ino imperial injury from tlje 
preceding winter. At Cheshunt, Mr. Harrison has had twD large plants ir 
a pond for nine ypars,’ v/ithoiit either care or protection;^. they bloom every 
, year, and were nof in the least affected by this frost. The plant proved 
equally hardy*at Carcle?v, both at the edge di* a pondj and in thebpefi border. 
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Tritoaia media was killed at SpofForth ; T. BurcheUiana was iinhurt. 

Teucrium fruticans. This pretty free flowering evergreen shrub, nailed to the 
front of the greenhouse at Carclew, was only killed baek to the old wood. 

!Erica. Of all the Cape species, which had been turned out in the -open, 
ground, the only species which are returned as having survived, at Carclew,, 
are E. concinna and gj'aci/h, where they were protected by a covering of mats. 
At Falmouth, in Mr. Fox’s garden, E. veriicU/ata, colorans^ gracilis^ baccans. 
and favoides were killed, but E. Jlammeay tubiflora^ Icevis and abietina stood 
the frost. 

Eriocephalus africanus, Muraltia mLvia, OEdera prolifera, Polyoala. 
latifolia, myrlifolia, grandijlora^ speciosa, Psoralea jimnatay anti Struthiola 
ereclay all died in Mr. Fox’s Falmouth garden. 

Arctotis aureola and maculatay Bhunia ericoidesy Gazania rigenSy Gnidia 
simplex and JlavOy Hekmanma plieatay hirsuta and Jlammeay Leonotis iyt'o- 
nuriiSy Meliantiius major, Pentzia JlabcUiformis, Plumbago capensiSy 
8ai.via aureoy Sparwanma afneana, Strutiiiola pvalay all lived without 
injur}^ at Falmouth, in Mr. Fox’s garden. 

SOUTH' OF EUROPE, LEVANT, and NORTH OF AFRICA, 

WITH ADJACENT JsLANDS. 

Amygdai.us orientalis w as killed in the Garden of the Society, but escaped at 
(’am bridge. 

Aristolochia sempeftirens was uninjured at Cambridge. 

Arbutus Unedo. This tree was affected very diflcrently in different places ; 
in the warm gardens in the midland counties, especially abour London, it 
was either destroyed, or nearly so, but at Ovvston, and elsewhere in the 
north, and at Sevenoaks, wliere the cold was partic<darly intense, it was un- 
injured; at 8ketty, every plant which was exposed to the east, suffered 
severely, and many were killed ; at Claremont, trees 25 feet high and 2 feet in 
cjrciunfercncc, were entirely destroye<k In the Society’s Garden every 
specimen perislied, either wliolly, or as far as the ground, but a hybrid 
variety between this species aiul A. Andrachne escaped unhurt, both in the 
latter [flacb, at North StoAeham, and* at Sketty. A. Andrachne was killed 
in the inidlantl and northern counties, but not in the southern ; at Drop- 
more, a plant growing against a south W'ull, was found quite dead ; but Mr. 
Forbes reports from W olnirn, tkat Ids plant is only injured at the extremity 
of the young shoots. In the Society’s Garden, and at Ovvston, this species 
would not have died had not the stock of Arbutus Unedo, upon which it 
was grafted, been killed. 

Asp.aragus scandens was killed to tiijp ground in the Garden of the Society, but 
pushed up a|/ain vigorously. 

Atriplex portulacojdcs, a British plant, was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

Buxi- s halearica was uninjured at Sketty, at Penllargare, at Owston, and abojut 
London. • • 

Bumelia tenax was killed in the Society’s Garden ; but not injured at 
Abbotsbury. * 

BupLEURUM/r«^/cwM?w#was scarcely affected near London, and to the south, 
but at Cambridge it wasivilled, and it is well known to be a tender plant in 
the midland counties. At Owston it was inu^ injured. 

Cist USES \jere killed in almost all places, with the exception of the gum ctstus, 
which occasionally escaped ; in the Society’s Garden, *the wl/Ole colluetion, 
among wbich»wcre many plants 8 or 10 years old, were destroye<^ C. lati^ 
rifolius was uninjured at lii^)offortb ; at Singleton, Mr. Vivian lost all but 
laurifolius and corhoriensA ; at ^etty, lauriJoUus was the only s];^cies that 
remained entirely unhurt; and next to ^lat species corbohen^j^ vjas least 
^ injured ; at Abbotsfcury C. s^lvifolius and purpureas perished, but C. villosus, 
laurifoliusy cyprmsy and creticus were uninjured ; Norfolk, in Hampshire, in 
](^ent, and the ^neighbouring counties, the collectionsi* of this genus were 
almost annihilated. 


K K 4 
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Celtis onentalis was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, where it 
had lived many years. 

Clethra arborea had stood for several years in the shrubbery at Carclew, 
but was very much injured this year. ' 

Clematis ebrhosa was killed on an east wall in the Society’s Garden. 

Cercis Siliquastrum was uninjured, or very little affected, anywhere. 

Cytisus teolicusy and JVc/dmi, lived at Abbotsbury ; but the former was a 
little hurt. 

Ceratonia Siliqua was uninjured at Owston, in & cold peach house, with 
only the upper lights till the middle of January ; the leaflets and shoots of. 
last y^ar were killed at Cavclevv. 

Chenopodium friUictmhn^ a British species, was killed to the ground at Cam- 
bridge, and near London. 

Convolvulus attha‘0Hh'Sy and bri/oniafo/iits, were uninjured at Cambridge. : 
Cneorum stood without damage at Abbotsbur}'. 

CuPREssus seinpervirt'usj which was generally killed about London, was not 
affected at Owston. • At Belsay, young plants were mostly killed, but two 
old ones, 16 or IB feet high, escaped. C. liisitanica was also killed in most 
places, except Cornwall and Devonshire. • 

Cneorum tricoccinn died at Camliridge. 

CiiAMiEROPs humilh siirvivetl the winter in the Glasnevin Garden, but was 
killed in that of the Society. 

CvNARA horrida was killed at Cambridge, together ^with C. Scotymus^ the 
common artichoke, which was lost in almost all the gardens in the midland 
and northern counties, if un[)rotccted by littcT. * “ 

Dianthus. The Samian tree qnuk, which had remained at Spofforth since it 
was raised from seed, about 20 years ago, in a pot of pure sand in the most 
exposed corner of tlic greenhouse, touching the front and side glass, was 
killed. 

CoRONiLLA glauca, which survives^ the winters readily in Cornwall and South 
Wales, w'here it is cultivated as a common border shrub, and flovVers 
abundantly during the winter months, was cither destroyed, or very much 
injured. It perished at Spofforth lyidcr a verj^nduh. i * 

Doryctnium hirsutum. perished in the Society’s Garden. . * 

Daphne Laureola^a British plant, was much injured in the Society's Garden, 
Cneorum suffered a little; all the others ^ic<l. But D. sustained no 
damage at Liverpool, or Spofforth ; although it wjis damaged at Dropmorc. 
At Sketty and PenlUirgare none of the species were at all affected. D. 
australis stood at Abbotsbury. 

Diospyrus Lotus was much injured in thc^ Society’s Garden. 

Euphorbia mcUifera proved (juite harOy, and untouched, at Carclew. * E. 
pithyusa, vcnela, and rigkla, lived at Abbotsbury. , 

Erica. The collections of hardy heaths suffered loss. After the frost of 
the 20th, the bushps were found shivered Xfy pieces, as if thuy had received* 
a discharge of small shot; excepting in the south, they were either destroyed 
or killed to the ground ; even E. vagans, the Cornish \cath, must be included 
in this list. E. australis, however, suffered but l|ttle at Brenchley, and 
stood undamaged at Carclew, Abbotsl)ury, and Liverpool, but it perished in 
most other places. Large bushes of E. mcdilcrranea, in the stirubbery at 
Calderstonc, were very mtich broken and disfigured by the snow, but none 
ojjj them were killed. At Sketty, large plants of mcdUerranea*^m exposed 
situations suffered greatly, but striata cscaijcd without matcj^ial damage. E. 
arboreh was, killed to the ground at Woburn, but remained unhurt at 
Abbotsbury, Penrice, Penllargarc, and some other places in the neighbour- 
^hood. * E. sooparia escaped at Spoffortll^' and umbellata at Abbotsbury. 

Figs, unl^is against walls, wer6^ killed to the grbiuid iit all the miUland anrl 
northern counties, but experienced no injury in Devon* and Cornwall! 
Plants, 10 m* 12 years ofd, were killed to the ground at Belsay, in the same 
situation with^ a pant of the scarlet variety of Arbutus Unedo, wjiich Ikas 
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unhurt. At Arundel, two varieties of figs are cultivated as open standards, 
the effects upon which by frost was very remarkable. The green Ischia, 
which is that principally cultivated, was so slightly injured that the trees 
* produced an average crop of fruit last autumn. One tree of this variety is 
of the following unusual size ; height feet, branches feet in extent, 
girth of stem at the surface 9 feet, where it divides into three, each measur- 
ing in circumference 2 feet 9 inches. The other, a purple variety, growing 
under exactly the same circumstances, was so severely damaged that almost 
all the trees of it were’eut down ; they again pushed fortli shoots, but none 
produced anything like a crop of fruit. 

Foxtanesia <phiUyrvoMes was killed down to’ the ground in the Society’s 
Garden, and hardly recovered. 

Genista which had stood 20 years at Spofforth, was killed ; it was 

much injured in the Society’s (harden, as well as. most of the other species. 
At Dropmore, the plants growing in the woods among heath were little 
injured, While others in pots covered with mats ^yere killed. At Belsay 
Castle they did not sustain any injur}". 

Hablitzia tamoides was killed to the ground at Glasgow, but afterwards quite 
recovered. 

Hinisciis synacus suffered severely in the Society’s Garden: but not at 
Owston. • 

IIvPERlcuM hircbinm was killed to the ground at Cambridge. 

Ilex baicarica was iici in the least hurt about fiOndon. 

JasminUm officinale^ trained to a south wall, and of many years’ growth, was 
killed to the grodnd in St. James’s Square, in London, and at* Dropmore 
under a south wall ; but it was unhurt at Spofforth. Both it, A.fnillcans, 
and buniilcf shared the same fate in the Society’s? Garden. But none of 
these three species received any injury at Sketty. 

JuMPERUS macrocarpa was killed at Sketty, and another species materially 
injure<l ; p/nvnicea had been killed by» the preceding winter ; Ipcia was 
(Tamaged in the Society’s Garden, but oxpeedrus was unharmed there. 

Lavandula Spica was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

LAURUSTfxisEs, iu those pkpces where* the cold was very severe, were found 
to suffer ki p^portion to the shelter they experienced ; in the warm gardens 
about London, and in other protected situations, they were generally de- 
stroyed ; but at Owston they Escaped in shaded situations against walls ; 
and at Claremont, Mr. M‘Intosh reports, that they were killed to the sur- 
face, except where they were stunted, an<l growing in cold late situations, 
not influenced by the sun. At Sketty, where the winter was comparatively 
mild, some of these plants in ensV^pi exposures wxrc injured, and others, in 
s/ieltcred situations, continued to flower unhurt;i At Hitcham in Suffolk 
they were little ii^'ured. ^ 

Laurels. As is usual, the coinmon laurel suffered more than the Portugal/ 
‘ and in some^low situations was completely killed to tlfe ground, but neither 
appear to have materially sufl’^jred anywhere; at Sketty, they were both 
observed to have lost their leaves to a far greater extent than was ever 
before seen. Upon* the subject of the common laurel^ Mr. M‘Intosh ob- 
serves, that in some paVts of the ground at (’laremont, whole banks of 
them wdre killed to the surface, whilst others hardly lost a leaf; this he 
observed on dry sheltered banks, as well as in more exposed places, and 
even by iTie banks of ponds, and where they all appehred alike hcuAliy ; 
wh*erever,a ciirrent of air existed, they suffered most ; those plaiited (per- 
haps to the number of 1®,0()0) in autumn, stood as follows, viz. those 
planted in September and begiqping of October, which had,begiiki togroV, 
were very much cut up, tf^ose planted from the beginning of N tvelliber to 
* Christmas nearly A? caped. .Some trees, 25 /eet high and 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter, that had come into bud in December, were quite killed. Both 
kinds of laurel ftrere uninjured at Spofforth, notwithstanding the dampness, 
of the .situation, which^s not ctongenial to them. 
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Lauhus fiobitis was generally killed about London* At Claremont, trees 25 
feet high were all destroyed to the surface of the ground, or entirely. But 
at Dropmore, a large plant' 20 feet high, with branches spreading 15 feet# 
horizontally, which was to all appearance quite dead in the early part of 
summer, produced young shoots very near the top, and seems likely to re- 
cover in the course of next season. IVofessor Henslow mentions a fine 
plant in a garden at Ely having sustained very little injury ; and even at 
Cambridge, although plants were damaged, the mischief was not serious. At 
SpoflTorth, some branches were killed, some not. At Sketty, the leaves 
were less injured than those of the common laurel ; this species flourishes ' 
remarkably in that neighbourhood ; Mr. Dillwyn mentions a noble speci- 
men of it, in the garden at Margain, (a mansion of Mr. Talbot’s, near the 
sea, about 14 miles distant from SSketty,) which, on being accurately mea- 
sured about two years ago, was found to be G1 feet 6 inches high ; but it ^ 
was considerably injured by this winter. 

Lim’m flavimiy againsfr a south wall, was not injured at Norwich, nor at 
Spofforth in the ojicn bortler. Of L. taurinim, grown upon a rock at 
Dropmore, some survived, but others w'crc killed. , 

Mem A Azvdarnch was injured at Ovvston, but not severely. 

Medic a(50 arhoren was killed both at London and Sketty, though in a very 
sheltered spot in the latter place. 

Mouus alba, and its varieties, were much damaged in the Society’s Garden. 
Myrtus cammnnis, which survives the winter w'ithout difficulty about Lon- 
don, perished this year ; it was much disfigured at C\'i;clew, and destroyed 
in most other places, but Mr. Dillw^yn observed, that the broad leaved 
variety, in no part of his grounds, was more injured than some of the com- 
mon evergreens which grew by its side, an<l till last winter it had hardly 
suffered at all since the winter of 1 SI 3-1 4 ; the •small leaved variety, w hich 
never appeared to he equally hardy, was, however, killed, or nearly so. At 
Owston, all the bushes were killed down, but shot up again. , 

Nkrium Oleander, Of two plants, whicii hail tJiriven without protection 
since 1834, one was killcii by the winter of 1836~7, and the other last 
winter, at Sketty. * 

Omvi:, Of the common cultivated kind, almost every specimen was killed 
to the ground, or more frequently wholly destroyed, in England ; even iu 
the warm ganlcn of Abbolsburv, in Doisetsliire, this occurred, but in the 
Garden of the Societv, a hardy variety, obtained from Nikita in the Crimea, 
through the good offices of Mr. Buckutzsch of (iuben, sustained no injur}". 
Olca europu'a var. biuvifoUa is also r<*j)orted by Mr. Dillwyn to have sur- 
vived without protection at Pcnrice G«ifttJc, witlif)ut having^heen injurcvl. 
Narcissus (Corbnlaria) vcrofhnts, in a dry border at Spoffbrth, had pushed 
its leaves before the frost, and they remaine(knnhnrt*| none of the species 
belonging to- the Daffodil section were tonchcil ;*but those of the Jlci'viwne^ 
section, from Italy and Malta, suffered very much. ** 

Paliukus aeideatus had its branches much injured at Cambridge, but is not 
mentioned in any other of the reports as liaving suffered ; except at * 
Glasgow. ^ • 

Phii.lyreas. Of the species of this genus, the olcifolia, rosniarjpifolia^ and 
other entire leaved speciei, proved most delicate ; the serrated kinds lived 
aj far nortji as Ovvston. At Claremont, 1*. lafijhlia hardly sneered at all, 
and, in the Society’s Garden, this species and P. obliqna proved perfectly 
hardy.' ^ # 

PiM s. The only European species of this gcniig which sustained any injury, 

‘ was ; in the Society’s Gsirden, a fine old specimen 15 feet 

high, originally presented to«the collection ty Sir (Jharles Morvek, Bart., 
was entirely destroyed ; but at Bclsay Castle, this species, iji a high and df}^ i 
situation, was n^t injured. P. brutia, a species very year P. halc 2 iensis, 
stood without protection in the Society’s Garden. At Dropmore, P. 
rienm was much injured, but its trunk* and o!d branches wefe saved, ^ 
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owing, as it is supposed, to the great thickness of the bark, and a covering 
of fern sufficient to keep off 20^ of frost. 

.Pterocarya caurasica, commonly called Jiigtans fiaxinifo/m, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Dillwyn, was uninjured ; and at Woburn, although in aft ex- 
posed situation, it did not suffer. 

PisTACiA Tcrchlnthiis had only the ends of the shoots killed at Norwich, and 
an old tree in the Apothecaries’ (warden at Chelsea, was scarcely injured. 
Neither did it suffer at Owston. 1*. narhoncmis was killed to the ground in 
the Society’s Garden. At Abbotsbury, P. vera and TerMnIhus were un- 
harmed, but P. Lculiscns died. 

PiiLOMis fnUicosa^ and firrufthwa, perished in tlic Society’s Garden, at Glas- 
gow. The former w'as uninjured at Sketty. 

Pkuaxlm Harmala survived at Cambridge. 

‘ Pi ink; A Granalum was severely cut in the Hociety's Garden, on south walls, 
and 1*. nnna was killed : but the former suffered little in many other places. 

QriiH(;i's coccifcra was killed at Uedleaf and elsewhere near London, but not 
at Owston, nor Rollcston. 

Riiamnus 4^atcnws and all the varieties suffered severely near London, more 
than Phillyrcas; none were injured at Owston, or »Sketty. R. ha/carica 
escaped at Cambridge. 

Rrsf'rs racenioHus siiffered'little in bleak places near London. R. androgifjius 
escaped at Canifiridge. 

Ruta gravcolrm was* killed to the ground at Claremont and Dropmorc, 
but not injured in, sevenU places near London ; it was almost destroyed at 
Glasgow. 

Santolina Chamtc»cj/parissHS had its branches slightly injured at Cambridge. 

t^Ai.ix babifhnica was not at all injuretl at Clarcjrlont, or near London, 
although killed at Glasg(*w, as it often is in Scotland in less severe winters. 

Saia'IA otfivinalis w'as killed in many places about Loudon, and much injured 
elsewhere ; it all died at Penllargare, but t'seaped unhurt at Sketty. 

Srarth m imiliifloniniy ncutifoliuvt, nm\ 7'adiattffn , v,'cre entirely killed in the 
Society’s (xardeii. At Belsay is a jdant of Spautilm udnaific, 5 feet high; 
it was duly a little wcakenii‘il by the winter ; it grew from a single seed, 
gathered by t'lhr C, Monck, on uKtna, in 18.‘{1 ; it is liighl}^ ornamental in 
August and September, and nuiv be called generally hardy in Itlngland. Sp. 
patens was killed at Spofforth, (And juncenm was cut to the ground. S. /«- 
feslum perished at Abliotsbury. 

Tabiarix gatlicn was killed to the ground in Middlesex, and to the north, in 
some places, but not at Owston. T. afra, and Libanofis, were uninjured at 
>i)botsbury, ' . 

Vacciniitai 77iadeirensc, wdiich was ciiUivatctl at Claremont for its fruit, w^as 
killed. V. AretiMiphyhs yas much injured in the Garden of the Soeiety^ 

« CHILi; and SIMILAR' SOUTH AMERICAN REGIONS. 

Ai.sTRa‘:MERiAS sustaifted the cold in the open border surprisingly well. A. 
pulchclla lived in an» open border in the Garden of the Society without 
injury. A. jysiUaclua was saved in a south border at Norwich. A. Pele-~ 
griiMy j)%uchcl1a, ovafa, hirjcl/ay anrea, and one c\r two others, w'ere uninjured 
at the boyom of a wall at Claremont. Mr. Herbert reports, that at ^of- 
for^h the Alstroemerias are all very flourishing ; a large bed of seeming 
plants of uiurm^ covered with sawdust, began to show green &i#routs in 
March, and even a single j)fant of the Valparaiso variety, which might have 
been supposed to be tenderer tjian the ibrnier from ^^hilo'^, covi^ed on^*^ 
with a liatful of sa^^diist, [jushed at the sar>}c time. ^ ^ 

i(t.oYS4A citriodgra was killed .to the surface gf the ground in the midland 
counties, but in the south of England only deprived pf the young wood, 
i^qveral plants nad remained for years uninjured at Sketty, but they were, 
affectefi in the winter (§f 183C-«37, and were totall \4 destroy dd in the present 
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winter. A plant, however, against a wall at Penrice Castle sustained no 
material injury. 

Araucaria Domheyi (A, wi&riro/fl of the Gardens) was but little injured any- 
where in the midland counties. At Kew, where it was protected, at Drop- 
more, and Redleaf, it was but slightly affected ; in the Society’s Garden, 
unprotected, the bottom branches were killed, but it was not hurt materially. 
Mr. Go wen has furnished me with the following fact, concerning this in- 
teresting species : — ‘ There are three Araucarias 4 )lanted out at Highclerc, 
and each about a foot high. They are all nearly upon the same level in the 
pleasure ground, which is a plateau of thin soil upon a substratum of hard 
chalk, on which is overlaid' a bed of plastic clay, more or less thick. The 
heiglit of the plateau is about GOO feet above the level of the sea, lying to 
the north of a very extensive and elevated tract of chalk downs ; the climate 
is cold, and the winter atmosphere damp and foggy, and extremely liable to 
W'ind. Two of these plants are in open spaces in a large grove of lofty 
trees, and, of course, sheltered from wind. These suffered last winter, 
having had their foliage much injured. The third is on the open lawn, un- 
sheltered and exposed to every wind that blows. Tliis plant dJd^not sustain 
any injury from cold, although the thermometer in its vicinity was down to 
5° below zero. It may here be worthy of remark, that the thermometer 
was suspended in a bush of Rhododendron campanulatum within the grove 
above alluded to. Not a leaf or bud of the rhododendron was injured, 
and it flowered beautifully in the early spring. It is Obvious that the Arau- 
caria Domheyi is perfectly hardy, but it is impatient of damp, prefers an open 
situation, and is liable to have its foliage injured by moisture.’ At Bclsay, 
unprotected, it was not injured in even a single leaf; at this place it is 7 or 
8 feet high, and still retains on its stem, at the surface of the ground, the 
leaves which it had when a small plant. A. was destroyed almost 

everywhere ; at Dropmore, it was protected by a thick covering, and at 
Woburn, with double boards, anti a lining 3 feet thick of fern ; at the forpicr 
place it afterwards formed buds within four inches of the ground. 

Aristotklia Macquif a plant which had survived many winters in most parts 
of England, was generally killed ;*but at CArclew, although it'had been 
killed to the ground in the winter of 1830-31, it sustained but Uttlc damage 
this season. 

Azara dentata was killed on a south wall ifs the Society’s Garden. 

Berheris cmpctrifolia^ and dulcis, proved hardy near London, and elsewhere ; 
even in Nottinghamshire. In some cases they were cut to the grouml, but 
they sprang up again freely. 

Boussingaultia haseUoides was observed* by Mr. Niven, in^ the GIa.sni?vin 
Garden, to have remarktibly hardy roots. They were exposed near the sur- 
face of the ground without any covering, and pushed Again vigorously after 
the frost. ' *» 

Brugmansia. 'Neither species appears to have stood anywhere, exceptin' 
Mr, Fox’s warm garden at Falmouth. 

Calceolaria. Some hundreds of shrubby varieties, * which had stood at 
Claremont in the open borders from 4 to 5 ycart., were not only killed, 
but the best shrubby sorts, in a brick pit covered with a glass (but no mat), 
were also destroyed. C. iijsco,sisshna and iutcgrifqlia angmtifulia were killed 
in the Society’s Garden. At Spoffbrth, several survived ; C. intqgnfolia^ and 
scUUisy were destroyed at this place in a conservatory, but C. viscosa survived 
in the f same situation. C. rugosa and inf egri. folia were kilbd «'ven at Fal- 
mouth, after having grown without protection^br five or six years. 

CViSTRUM Parqqi was killed at Sketty, and jn the Society’s Garden, along with 
C. ndUwmvm, ^ 

CiiLiDANTHUS ftagrans escape^d, in a hothouse, liorder, at Glasgow. 

CoLLETiA Ephedra survived at Liverpool. In the Society’s Garden, the only 

, ' species which escaped wAs C. horrida, and that was not much damaged. ,At 
Behay, 0. aenatifolia w^ts only killed to ttie-groundt* " 
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CvPELLA Herhertiana^ covered with a few leaves, was uninjured at Spofforth. 
Duranta cyanca was killed in the Society’s Garden, after surviving three or 
four winters. 

'l)uvAUAS. The various species were in some places killed entirely; at Carclew, 
the main stem of one species only was safe. In the Society’s Garden, D. 
latifolia was destroyed on a south wall, D. dcntala, and dcpendensj were cut 
to the ground, but D. ovata was unharmed. 

Ecc^REMOCARrus scaber wfis generally killed. At Carclew, in a border where 
it was trained over a low coping, and along the front of a terrace-wall, facing 
. the east, it was killed ; while at the distance of only a few feet, where it was 
trained against the trellis of a bastion, in a dry situation, it remained alive 
and vigorous. 

EiiRKTiA serrala has been growing several years in the Society’s Garden. 
This winter it was killed to the ground on a south wall, but sprang up 
again. ^ 

ERYTiiRiNA*C'm/«-§«/// survived at Cambridge ; and at ^Claremont, and Drop- 
more, at the bottom of a wall, in front of a stove ; but at the latter place 
others perished at the foot of a greenhouse. 

Escaixonia* rubra was killed in Hampshire, with f)rotcction ; elsewhere in- 
jured, but not destroyed. At Carclew, and in South Wales, but slightly 
injured. E. uwnliredcusitf* was generally killed. E. g/aridu/osa was found at 
Singleton to be the hardiest of the genus. In the Society’s Garden, it and 
E. rubra were killed the ground, but sprang up again vigorously ; ’ all the 
rest perished. 

Ei'xenua Mifiqui, aft^r living many years on a south wall, was kilfed in the 
Society’s (iarden. 

Fuchsias. Where these were a little protected, although killed to the ground 
they generally sprang up pgain from the root ; in South Wales they were 
but slightly injured. At (Jarclew, all were killed down to the ground, ex- 
cept h\gracUis and virgata, F. discolor alone sundved at Glasgow, and this 
kind proved the most hardy in the Society’s Garden. 

Heim 1 A salirifolin was cut to the ground at Spottbrth, but not killed. At Fal- 
mouth it*wa.5 uninjured. • * 

Ja DOR os A iulegiY^ddiy which for several years had covered a yard square of a 
hothouse border, was entirely destroyed at Cilasgow. 
KAtiENECKiAc/viicfg{/<j//r 7 was killedfon a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
LiMNociiARis Huviboldiii, which had lived in the pond at Sketty, through the 
winter of 1836-37, and which flowered beautifully, was killed. 

LiTiiUEA causlica perished on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
LoiieliaTV/;/* was generally saved; kyras, however, killed at Spoflbrth, where 
it had lived mdny years. , 

Maytenus chilensis vgAS killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, after 
having stood 8 or 10 winiers. * 

Nicotian A glatica was killed on a south wall in the Socirty’s Garden. 
Passiflora ccundea stood badly. Jn the Society’s Garden, and many other 
• places, it was killed intirely ; at Owston, and Singleton, it was cut down 
to within a few feet »f the ground ; at Sketty, it was not maleriallv in- 
jured.. P. cwrukO’^raccmSsa, palniata, and adiantifolia, were killed at Car- 
clew. 

Pernbttia mucronala was killed in the Society ’s'Garden ; but it. and pilasa 
lived at Sftmerford and Birmingham ; and another spedes, from Valdltia’ 
is re^>ortcc^to have survived in the Botanic Garden of the latter tcuvn. ’ 
PiiYSiANTHUS albcns was killjd at Cambridge ; to the ground at Livernool • 
and was unhurt at Glasne^n. * ^ 

PoRLiERiA htfgromcinca was J:illed,^nder a. verandah, at Spoffbrth.1 
PIAOSOPIS PsoRALEA glaudulosa^ old plants on a south wall pe- 

*risheu in the Sbeiety’s Garden. * ^ ^ 

PsiDiUM Cattleuintmiy trained against the front wall of the s?ove, and protected 
by* a mat, lived at Carclew; s^me of its leaves b^ecame rilsty, like those 
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of the myrtle, but the branches generally budded vigorously, and in the 
summer the plant was as licalthy its ever, 

Quadria hcteroj}hifUaym a very sheltered situation at Carclew, was much 
hurt, hut afterwards recovered. 

Sai.ix Hwnboldtiana was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

SoLAMJM crispuniy against a west Mall, was killed to within 2 feet of the 
surface, at Norwich ; in the Society’s Garden, it was destroyed on a south 
wall. 

Sphacet.e campamtiata was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Vestia fi/ciodes was killed at Wohurn and Norwich ; in other places, in- 
cluding Cornwall, killed do\vn to the ground. 

Verbena Medhidres lived in open ground at Arundel Castle, protected with 
a covering C inches deep of leaves. 

Voi.KAMERiA merviis M’as killed to the ground in the Society’s Garden, but 
sprang up again w’ith rather strong shoots. 

ZErnYRANTHKs cftmUdu sustained no injury at SpoflTorth, even in the leaves; 
but it was killed at Dropniore. 

The results of these returns, and of the numerous observatums made in 
the (Sardeii of the Society, arc less conllieting than they usually are in such 
inquiries. The effects of cold arc so iniieh modifie^d by soil, by the surround- 
ing atmosphere, by a variety of local causes which are often not appreciable, 
that perfect uniformity in apparent results cannot be expected. This has 
long since been observed l)y Ilumlnddt ami other writers upon Botanical 
Gcograi)hy, in comparing one country with another ; it lias been found that 
parallels of latitude offer by no means an indication of* uniform temperature, 
as they would do, if the globe were a sphere witli a j)erfcctly level surface, 
and a lioinogeneous crust, but that the mean temperature of some countries, 
Lapland for instance, is much higher than it should be, from their position 
with regard to the equator. fSuck being the ease with respect to large tracts 
of land, it d fortiori would be expected in different localities on such an island 
as Great Britain, with its diversity of coast, wood, mountains, and exposure 
to the ocean : accordingly we fiml in the gardcvi of Mr. Fox, at Grove Hill, 
near Falmouth, not only that such common green-house pf/.int.^, as Acacia 
arniata, and longifolia, Brugmansia suavcolens, ('alutbamnus quadrifida, aud 
several Cape heaths, survived last wintert* although they perished in other 
places in Cornwall ; but that the much more tender species, ]>aciena fra- 
grans, Justicia Adhatoda, Tliunbcrgia cocciiica, which arc generally regarded 
as stove plants, wxre also uninjured. In this garden. Acacia armata has been 
growing 16 years, Alpysia citriodora red Camellia japonica 25, Ja^sini- 

num revolutum 15, Lepto^ipcrimim amhiguuui 17, C’allistemorf lanceolatus 20, 
and the Cape plants, Pentzia flabelliformis, and^ Salvia <^urca, from 14 to 15 
years, without being killed. This fact is unparalleled in the records of British 
gardens, even in the case of that of Mrs. liainilton Nesbitt, in East Lothian, 
of which some account will be found in the Transactions of the Society, 
vol. vii. p. 31. It is obvious, that such exceptions must be left out of all 
calculations, as to the capability of plants bccoinirg naturalised in a given 
climate. 

“ Australian plants, noi^e seem to have been able to bear so much as even 
4-12'^, except Billardicra longiflora, which is recorded at Glasgow fb have 
borne — 1° ift the foot of a south wall, and a Eucalyptus, called alpinn; which 
escaped ^^t Norwich ; it will, however, be probably found tftat ,|:his circum- 
stance is, in both cases, attributable to some unexplained cause. It, therefore, 
seems useless to attempt to naturalize New Holland plants in the midland and 
northG- n p/irts of England. On the coast of South Wales, where the thermo- 
meter did not fall below 4- 15®, Leptospermiim lanigerimi is the only, species 
which appears to have survived ; at Carclew, in Cornwall, where the climate 
seems generally to lie very mild, although the temperature is reported to have 
‘been -f- 12®, almost all the New Holland ^nd Van Diemen’s Land plants 
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cither perished outright or were irrecoverably damaged ; the only exceptions 
being Acacia stricta, aflinis, sophora, and difflisa, Callitris ciipressiformis, 
^Corraea alba, Callistcmon lanccolatiis, Grevillea i-osmarinifolia, Leptosp^rnium 
ainbiguum, and Sollya heteropliylla. It is only in such favoured spots as 
Mr. Fox’s garden at Falmouth, and in tiic mild climate of Ireland, that any 
considerable number of Australian plants have proved really hardy, and even 
in those places a great many species died. 

“ Upon the plants Zealand there is little to remark, except that 

there seems no probability of their (in many cases) acijuiring a permanent 
station in these islands. Phorinium tenax, the New Zealand flax plant, 
escaped in a swamp at Carclcw ; a circumstance ^hat should noi be overlooked 
by those who hope to make it a subject of common cultivation in the milder 
parts of Ireland. 

“ Of the natural habits of Chinese plants little is known with precision. 
Those which we possess in this country have been generally purchased in the 
market of *Mucao, and there is no ascertaining whence they arc brought. 
Many, no doubt, are obtained from the northern provinces where the winter 
cold is severe; and it is to be presumed that they arc what we find hardy 
enough to sustain a temperature of — or lower. Among these are 
especially deserving of notice the beautiful fkuminghamia sinensis; Amygdalus 
pumila; Fraxinus IcntisciftMia, a Ibrest tree of the most ornamental character; 
Glycine sinensis ; Juniperiis chineiisis, a valuable evergreen ; the noble Yu-lan, 
or Magnolia conspiefta; Koclreutcria paniculata, a fine deciduous tree; 
tree pitonies ; Taxodium sinense, and the magnificent climber Bignonia 
grandiflora. Of ihetliinese Aztdeas, A. indica all)a proved the most hardy. 

I scarcely know in what light to regard the unexpected fact of lllicium 
anisatiim having escaped at Claremont, where it was eXjiosed to a temperature 
of — 12"^; but it is worthy.of notice that J, floridanum is reported in so many 
places to be hardy, that no doubt can remain upon that point at least ; see 
p. ^00. The fact mentioned by Mr. DiMwyii of J’ittosporum Tobira not 
having suffered in South AVales more than Arbutus IJnedo is important, and 
rcmlers it tlcsirablc that this handsome evergreen should become the subject 
of experirflcnis as to its hardf qualities flscwherc. That Thca viridis should 
have stood whaxi T. Bohea was killed, will doubtless be regarded as an addi- 
tional proof of the Black and (ireen Tea plants being distinct species. 

“ Sueli Japanese plants as hav0 been the subject of experiment, have, in 
the greatest number of cases, afibnhul eviilcnee that the vegetation of the 
colder parts of that region is well suited to our own. If Eriobotrya japonica, 
Ligustruin lucidum, Laiiriis camphora, and some others, were unable to resist 
the ^winter, probably in conscqucr.t’g of their being naturally f ound in warm 
valleys, on the* other hand, thirteen or fourteen other shrubs proved hardy, 
among which are t^ bcauyful new species of clematis; and even certain 
varieties of Camellia jap(«iica exhibited a power of eiuhiring cold which* 
•could not hafe been anticipate^!. 1 quite agree with Mr. Herbert, that the 
result of last winter’s frost is such«as to render it ilcsirahlc that all the varieties 
of camellia should be tried out of doors, in order to ascertain wdiich arc the 
most hardy. • 

“ The species native of tlfe Himalaya Mountains liavc resisted the cold to so 
great an extent, that there can be no doubt of ajarge proi)ortion of the vege- 
tation those northern pTirts of India proving hardy in England, Wales, and 
Ireland. *' Tfiis fact alone is of the highest interest, because'there tiertaiiil^^s no 
counfry moje accessible to us, or whose productions are more wortl^^ of being 
imported, whether for their \%luc as timber, their beauty and Vafiety as forest 
trees, or their brilliancy as tnere oj^ects of ornament. The ijiere InowledJ^e 
that tlic noble Deodar ceda^ is capable of cj^during the utmost rigoifT of an 
Ilngli^ winter is aluftst alone sufficient to comnensate for the destruction pro- 
(luccd by the frost among other plants. All the pines and firs appear more 
or less hardy, cxcllpt Pin us longifolia, wdiich is not a mountain species. Ben; 
thamia f^igifera, althcXugli tender in the midland counties, appears at home in 
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Cornwall and Devonshire; the beautiful Berberis, many Cotoneasters, a 
Euonymus, Juniperus recurva, Leycesteria formosa, all the SpiVseas, Viburnum 
cotiniifblium, and, above all, the magnificent “Rhododendron caiUpanulatum, have 
to be added to our lists of coininon shrubbery plants, (^dematis montana too 
proved so robust, that we have not only secured that beautiful addition to our 
climbers, among which variety is so much wanted, but have well-grounded 
expectations that some of the many other beautiful species of the same genus 
still to introduce, will prove e(jually suited to this climate. The results of the 
frost upon the hybrid Uhododendra have beea^ already sufficiently detailed 
(page 492.), and need not be repeated. 

“ The plants of the Suiti/i of*Euro 2 )e and adjacent countries have been for the 
. most part so long in cultivation here, that much novelty in the results of the 
winter cannot be expected wdth regard to them ; nevertheless, some facts 
prove new, others confirm opinions which were not previously established to 
the satisfaction of every one, and a few are inexplicable upon any principle 
with which I am acquainted. That Aristolochia seinpcrvirens, a native of 
Candia ; and Peganura Harmala, a common Syrian plant ; Ilex balcarica and 
Buxus balearica, evergreens inhabiting the islands of Majorca and Minorca; 
Juniperus oxycedrus, quite a southern bush ; Pistacia terebinthus, which is 
not found wild north of the coast of the Mediterranean, should all have been 
found hardy where such plants as the tamarisk, ’Arbutus Unedo, and the 
cypress perished, arc results which could hardly have been anticipated. They 
arc, however, of the first importance, because it will inaucc the more general 
cultivation of those among them which are beautiful. It is interesting to know 
that Arbutus Andrachne is more hardy than A. Unedo,' — a fact which may 
perhaps be connected wdth their very difi'erent localities when wild ; the former 
being exposed to the severe cold of Soutli-eastcrn Europe, while the latter, 
although wild in Ireland, is more peculiar to the west of Europe. Connected 
W'ith this is the important fact, that A. Andrachne inarched upon A. Unedo, in 
which condition it is usually sold ii. the nurseries, is unfit for planting, because 
of the tenderness of its stock. By taking care that plants of A. Andrachne, 
and also A. hybrida, are on their own roots, two fine evergreens may be con- 
sidered secured to the gardens of the greater part of England. Tnat there 
should be a variety of the olive hardy enough to bear — without the 
slightest injury, may be a fact of value to the oUve-grow’cr in many parts of 
Europe, and renders it probable that this uAcful tree may be profitably raised 
for its oil in any part of Ireland. To the fruit-grower the hardiness of the 
Green Ischia fig is a good result, for it will enable this variety to be cultivated 
much further to the north than it has hitherto been thought possible to possess 
figs fis open standards. •„ The Aleppo piiK^'seems to have generally perished ; 
but Pinus brutia, a Calabrian species very like in habit, seems to be hardy. 
There has been some difference of opinion as to ♦he coxi1][»arative hardiness of 
the species of Cerasus called Laurels in this country. The fact is now esta- 
blished beyond doubt, that C. lusitanica, thd* Portugal laurel, is much more 
hardy than C. laurocerasus, the common Isnirel. This could not have been 
expected from what are reported to be the natural habitSi of those two species ; 
the former inhabiting the mountains of Portugal ar.d Madeira, where the 
climate is soflcncd by the mil(^i|^f the Atlantic, and the latter being found 
' on the mountains of the mQsl4||^crn parts of Europe and of Persia, where 
the winters arc more rigorous than in western countries. The death* •of the 
Sweec Bay and the 'Laurustinus, on the other hand, corresponds with what 
might beuanticipated from their inhabiting only the warm rifts of calcareous 
ro^s in the ^buth of Europe, where, if their branches are ever killed, their 
roots arcMsccured against all chances of dc^tructioh. 

“ Of 'Cajsv plari|^ there is little, to observe furtner than that all the shnibl^ 
species arc cvident^too tender to deserve cultivation, without protection; nor^ 
of Cornwall .apd.. Devonshire. It is, however, satisfactory to find that the 
(j^dskinned fape'Bulbs and tuberou.s Pelargonia will live ih the open border, 
with ohlj^ the ajfld' of a cpvering of fern-leaves, pro^idbd the<-border is well 
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drained; and the undoubtedly hardy habits of Aponogeton distachyon, and 
Richardia africana, have secured to us two additional handsome aquatics. 

^ “ The low southern latitudes of Souih Ameridti have furnished a few, acces- 
sions to hardy collections, among which the Araucaria Dombeyi is the most 
interesting for the possessors of parks and large gardens, and it has now be- 
come an object of some national importance to procure supplies of seeds of 
this plant from Valparaiso; for to introduce in abundance so remarkable a 
vegetable production as this is when old, with columnar trunks often 100 feet 
high, surmounted by a pyramid of grotesque branches, would be an object 
scarcely less than national, even if the plant did not furnish excellent timber, 
and an abundance of valuable resin. It also appears that Aristotclia Macqiii, 
and the Escallonias, rubra and glandulosa, all beautiful evergreens, are about 
as hardy as a Laurustinus, that the graceful little Berberis empetrifolia is 
regardless of cold, and that Colletia horrida, Duvaua ovata, and Heimia sali- 
cifolia, also^eein likely to bear this climate. The preservation of herbaceous 
plants is less important ; but it is satisfactory to kno>w that some at least of 
the Alstrdmcrias may be henceforward regarded as hardy border flowers. 

** The nimiber of Californian and Alcxican plants in our gardens, which have 
been the subject of experiment, is inconsiderable. Of these it is found that 
the species from California are more tender than those from Mexico : a cir- 
cumstance doubtless to bS explained b}^ the Californian species having been 
taken indiscriminately from warm valleys and mountain sides, while no one has 
tliought of naturalizing; any Mexican species except from the cold mountain 
ridges. What is mos| important is that all the beautiful pines a^/il firs from 
these regions, of whose habits so little was previously known, prove to be per- 
fectly hardy wherever they have been tried, with die exception of Pinus 
insignis an<l P. leiophylla. * * 

** The winters of North America are usually so rigorous north of the districts 
warmed by the (iulf of Mexico, that to state that a plant is from the United 
States, is usually equivalent to saying it is •hardy. There are, however, some 
exceptions to that rule, and it was requisite to possess the experienoe of such 
a winter as this, in order to jjidge whetijer the plants from tlie British posses- 
sions on tile J^acilic would be as hardy as those from the Atlantic side of the 
Rocky Mountaitis. The latter seems now to be well established, for of all 
the numerous valuable plants introduced by the Society from North-west 
America, not one of au}^ importaflce, with the exception perhaps of Arbutus 
procera, proved tender ; and what is of the utmost practical importance, it is 
now clear that Abies Douglusii, a species that grows as fast as tlie larch, 
which has much better timber, is evergreen, and grows to an enormous size, is 
perfoctly suited ^o the climate of ftfeat Britain. Yuccas also resisted the 
frost so very general^, that they may be safely introduced into gardens as 
hardy endogenous slm ubs ; and the same observation applies to Vaccinium , 
ovatLim, one of the handsdmest^of evergreens. That Pinus palustris should 
have so generally perished may be a matter of regret, but can excite no sur- 
prise considering that it is exclusively a native of the southern states of the 
North American union.* 

“ Not the least interesting of the facts observed during this winter was this ; 
that in £hosn places where the cold was ver^ severe, the more plants were ex- 
posed the less they suffered, and that on the* i*>ntrary, the more they were 
sheltere’d without being actually protected artificially, tbp more extensively 
they were injured. Thus in the Garden of the Horticultural Society, in a 
warm soil, artd ifluch sheltered by other trees, old plants of tli^coiffinon Ar- 
butus were killed to the grgund^ or entirely destroyed, while in my own gar- 
den, in a cold wet soil, the Arbutusidid not suffer all ; and tn like fanner, 
cistuses all descrip^ons w€rc in the forme# case totally destroy^, while in 
the latfcr, C. Cyprius, and C. eorbbriensis were scarcely injured. ,At Kew, 
in the warm Botar^ Garden, and sheltered by mats and wooden frame, a 
fine •old nlant of the jDhilian Araucaria perished at the ext;];emities, and atf 
Highclere, the «8at of the*Earl of Carnarvon, that plimt suflered in a sheltered 
1840. Sept» l l 
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situation among trees ; but it passed the winter perfectly uninjured, with the 
thermometer at — 5°, in the same place, when planted upon the open lawn , 
exposed to all the severity bf the weather. In many places the vine was 
killed in Vineries, the fires of which had not been lighted, w'hile it received no 
harm upon the open wall. At the village of Great Malvern, a very cold and 
exposed place, situated on the eastern slope of a ridge of high hills, Mr. Dill- 
wyn found that none of the evergreens were at all injured, though they 
suffered severely on the plain, two or three hundred-feet below the village, and 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester, which is only eight miles distant. This 
corresponds with a remark made by White in his Selbornc, letter 63, that in 
the severe frost of 1784, his evergreens suffered much in his warm sequestered 
garden, while those in such an exalted and near situation as Newton were un- 
injured. Mr. Williams observed, that at Cheltenham there was a very marked 
difference between the injury sustained by plants in the lower part of the town, 
and in the higher ground above the ‘ Montpellier Spa in the„ former, the 
Laurustinus were turned brown and w'ithercd ; in the latter, they in a great 
measure escaped. In the low ground at Brenchley, the Arbutus was killed, 
but on higher levels it escaped ; and in the same place, under the s^'me circum- 
stances, the double white camellia escaped, but the single red was killed ; in 
short, the general rule was found by Mr. Hooker to be, that those plants the 
most sheltered from the north, and open to the south and south-east, were the 
most injured, but on the high grounds, open to the north and screened from 
the south, plants suffered much less ; there, many of the most hardy kinds 
of standard Chinese roses escaped, and the hollies, junrcls, and Portugal 
laurels were not in the least injured. At Brenchley there are some ex- 
tensive Portugal laurel hedges, which run from the highest to the lowest 
parts of the grounds ; * these presented a striking instance of the effects of 
the frost; in the lowest part they were quite killed to the ground, w^erc 
gradually less injured as the ground rises, and on the upper part of the 
ground the hedges were in a fihe healthy state. Mr. Philip Davies C«oke 
tells me that he saw in Wales a shrubbery at least six hundred feet above 
the sea, as little, if not less injured than those in lower regions, and a 
fig-tree, against a house above 600 feet above the sea, puttiqg out leaves 
although it had not had any protection whatever. At fDropmore, Pho- 
tinia serrulata, where sheltered, had its branches killed down to the main 
stem, while another plant in a more ex^^osed situation suffered but little 
injury. At Iledleaf, Portugal laurels, in high situations, escaped with scarcely 
any damage, while they suffered severely in low and warmer places. At 
Owston, near Doncaster, the Banksian roses were destroyed in warm places, 
but against a wall, completely excluded "from the sun, they were butdittle 
injured. ' Among other things lost at North Stoncham, was a llosa multi- 
flora, 30 feet high and 30 feet wide, in full vigeur, and'^Upwards of 20 years 
old, against the south part of the house. Could It have been, sheltered from 
the influence of the sun, and consequent unprepared and violent exposure to 
frost, Mr. Bcadon docs not conceive that Hie should have lost it. At Belsay, ^ 
in Northumberland, Sir Charles Monck found a great* difference between the * 
effects of the frost in a new garden, in a low, dry.sitiifation, and in an old one, 
placed at an elevation above the sea many feet higher; in the latter a tree of 
the sweet bay was only a •little scorched in the leaves. Viburnum strictum 
an<J. evergreen oaj^s were unhurt, and Pinus halepensis but Ihtle injured ; 
but in the former, that is in the low, warm garden, cypresses of 7 years* 
growth *^ve^e mostly killed, Quercus Graiiuint\''i, white broolb, Colletia serra- 
^ifolia, Ilex ferado, rosemary, Anagyris indica, Vuxus balearica, Buddlea glo- 
bosa,^tne FuCiisia, Yucca, Cistus, Launrstin us. Arbutus, and Erica arborea, 
were killed, or killed* to the ground at least. Itl is us^^less to multiply sqch 
facts. They, and all of a like nature, however paradoxical they ma/ appear, 
are no doulit to ber explained on the same principle as the practice of selecting 
a northern exposure mr Moutan paeonies, and similar plants, which arc apt 
. to stiffer from early spring frosts. c #» . r 
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It is well known, that plants in a state of growth suffer more from frost, 
than those which are dormant. 1 have seen young shoots of the oak, and 
ash, blackened by frost in the month of June?, in the hedgerows of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and yet wc know how capable arc those natives of the soil of 
resisting with impunity our severest winters. This is undoubtedly owing in 
a great measure, if not exclusively, to their tissue containing much more fluid 
when in a growing state, than when they are dormant. The more succulent 
a plant, or a part of a plant, the more tender it is under equal circumstances. 
An oak, or an ash, is nearly exhausted of its fluid contents by the leaves, 
before the frost sets in, and, in fact, the fall of those organs in deciduous trees 
is probably caused, in part, by the inability of* the stem to supply them in 
autumn with an adequate quantity of fluid food ; during the winter, but little 
w'ater is added to the contents of the stem, until after the severest frosts are 
past and the return of spring, when the sap is attracted upwards by the bud- 
ding lcavc%. The winter, therefore, is the dry season of such plants, and for 
that reason the pcribtl in wliich they arc least liublo to the effects of frost. 
But if any unusual circumstance alters this habit, the capability of resisting 
frost is al^rcd with it ; and thus the arbutus, the vine, the araucaria, and 
the other plants mentioued in the instances lately quoted, stationed in warm 
sheltered situations, were stimulated prematurely into growth, their stems 
were filled with fluid, iiutl they were, in consequence, aflected by frost in a 
much gri^ater degree than when, from the coldness of a station, they were 
kept in their ordinary Vinter condition. 

Nothing seems mewe generally to have excited surprise, than tlj^it so many 
plants, apparently killed, sprang up again from the roots. Hence it has been 
generally said, that many si)ecies which would have ^survived, if undisturbed, 
were throw n away, in the eager haste of gardeners to remove objects, which 
luid become unsightly. Some have indeed ignorantly imagined, that the mere 
act of cutting dead stems down had the effect of destroying the lingering 
vitality of the root. No pcrsoiii in the sfightest ilegrce acquainted with the 
nature of vegetable life, could entertain sucb an idea as the last ; but for the 
first, therj is no doubt somg foundation. In all cases, the roots of trees 
suffer from frost less than the stems, partly perhaps because the vitality of a 
root is greater than that of a stem, as Mr. Knight long since showed ; but 
more especially because tlicy arc so much less exposed to cold. That the 
earth, being a bad conductor of^ieat, should remain in winter at a higher 
temperature than the superincumbent atmosphere will excite no surprise; 
but probably few persons arc aware to how small a degree the temperature of 
the earth is lowered in this country, during even long-continued and severe 
frost. In ordev to measure the cx?u?t difference between the temperature of 
the earth, and the ^ir, experiments have for sonK time been in progress in 
the Society’s Oardcti. Tw<t thermometers have been buried in the earth, , 
,one at the d^pth of 1 foot, tj^e other at the depth of 2 feet, and their 
indications have been noted daily. It will be seen, tronf the following table, 
that the ground was^never frozen to the depth of a foot, in the Society’s 
Garden, even while the temperature of the surface was as low as below 
zero, and that it did not fall to within 6*^ of freezing at the depth of 2 feet 
during the same period. I cannot pretend to explain the discrepancy between 
this statement, and the observations of those wh# have found the earth frozen 
to the depth of more than 2 feet during the past winter, especially, aj the 
soil in which my observations were made is far from ilry ; out the fact as now 
stated is cd*tain.* In order to check the gcothermometrical pbsemtions, I 
caused the earth of the g^acn to be broken up during the frost, for tl^p 
purpose of ascertaining how deep tihe soil was hardened, and •the result was 
ag follows^: — In tlici^itcheti-garden quartet, 9 inches; in a hanl*loain foot- 
path, fO inches j in the ArbortAum, adjoining the fjpothermometers, 8 inches ; 
in the Arboretump where the turf is chiefly composed of hioss, 5 inches. 
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Register of Geothermometers in the Garden of the Horticultural Society in the 
Month of January^ 1838. 



1 Foot deep. 

2 Feet deep. 


1 Foot deep. 

2 Feet deep. 

January 1 
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46 

January 17 

34 

38 
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38 
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33 
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34 
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" It will doubtless have been remarked, that in the ‘previous observations, 
it has been assumed that the destruction which took,, place ainon(r plants 
was owing^to*thc intensity of the cold on the morning of the 20tli of January. 

I am aware that, in the opinion of some intelligent observers, it was not so 
much the excess of cdid which produced death, as the subsequent thaw, 
either on the 22d of January, when the thermometer rose to 46’^, or in the 
end of the month, and in February. This opinion seems to be formed upon 
the absence of any appearance of death in some cases till that time, and also 
upon the well known fact, that frozen vegetables and trees, suddenly thawed, 
will die, while they recover, if the temperature is raised by |dow degrees. 
The absence of the appearance of dealh in certain plants, till somp "time after 
it actually takes place, is perhaps owing to the decomposition, which is 
induced by the intensity of cold, either being suspended so long as they 
remain frozen, or proceeding very slowly ^^m cold weather. That it really 
was the excessive cold, which in general produced destruction, may be con- 
cluded from this ; that such effects as we experienced last winter are not 
observed in milder winters, in which rapid thaws succeed severe freezing ; 
and, because it seems certain from whatVe know of plants that it is •‘not 
the mere act of freezing, »or unfreezing, that destroys ^vegetable life; it is 
necessary that the amount of freezing should teach smne unknown point, 
•which seems to vary in different species. ^Dr. I^cuffbr has shown {FaUh,. 
New Phil, Joum,^ 1830, p. 141,), that trees ^are frozen within certain limits 
without apparent injury. In some trees, life ascertained that the temperature 
was lowered *to or even to without the power of vegetation 

suffering; so that the reduction of vegetable tis^iue'by cold into that state 
which is succeeded by an immediate decomposition of the organic parts, varies 
in different species accord ing»to their peculiar nature. 

•* In considering the various circumstances alluded to in this paper, I was 
natulally led to inquire into the exact manner in which the death of plants 
is causedJtiy cold. Very little, however, is to ^e learned upon 'this subject 
from the writings of phj’siologists. « ^ 

The^common opinion is, that frost aa>s mc<;hanically upon the tissue of 
plants, \}y expanding the duid thciy contain, and litirstinrr /he pfOk in 

which it is enclosed. ». 

“ M, Goeppert, of Breslau, in a paper, originally read the meeting of 
German naturalists atLeipsig in 1829, briefly abstracted in Ohei^s /rir'for 
1830, p. 497., aVid translated in the Edinburgh JouAial of Nalurql and Geolo^ 
gical Science for 1831, p. 180., denies that this supposed laceration of vege- 
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table tissue by frost takes place. He is represented to hare stated, that the 
changes which plants undergo, when they are killed by cold, do not consist 
»in a bursting of them vessels or cells, but solel)^ in an extinction of vitality, 
which is followed by changes in the chemical composition of their juices, 

“ Professor Morren, of Liege, in a paper, printed in the fifth volume of the 
Bulletin dc P Academic Royale de Bruxelles^ has published some exceedingly 
interesting observations u[)on this subject. Like M. Goeppert, he denies the 
truth of the statement generally made, that frost producer death in plants by 
bursting thqjr vessels ; and he assigns the effect to other causes. His more 
important conclusions are, 1. That no organ whatever is torn by the action of 
frost, except in very rare cases when the vesicles of cellular tissue give way, 
but that the vesicles of plants are separated from each other by frost without 
laceration. 2. That neither the chlorophyll, the nucleus of cells, elementary 
fibre, amylaceous matter, raphides, nor the various crystals contained in ve- 
getable tisane, undergo any alteration, unless perhaps in the case of amyla- 
ceous matter, which in some cases is converted into sugar, no doubt, in 
consequence of the action of some acid, formed by the decomposition of the 
organic prrts. 3. That the action of frost operates separately upon each 
individual elementary organ, so that a frozen plant contains as many icicles 
as there arc cavities contayiing fluid ; the dilatation thus produced not being 
sufficient to burst the sides of the cavities. 4. That such dilatation is prin- 
cipally owing to the fjpparation of the air contained in the water. 5. That 
this disengagement of air by water during the act of congelation, is the most 
injurious of all the liucnoinena attendant upon freezing : introduoing gaseous 
matter into organs not intended to elaborate it, and bringing about the first 
stage in a decomposition of the sap and the matters»it precipitates ; so that 
with a thaw commences a new chemical action destructive of vegetable life. 
6. That the expansion oT the cells, and aquiferous organs, drives a great 
quantity of water into tlie air-cells, anc^ air-vessels, so that the apparatus 
intended to contain liquid only, contains water and air, while that wnich is 
naturally a vehicle for air conveys water. Such an inversion of functions 
must ne(ys?'irily be destructive to vegetable life; even if death were not 
produced in frozen plants by the decomposition of their juices, the loss of 
their excitability, and the chemical disturbance of all their contents. 

“ Professor Morren’s observations were made upon various plants frozen in 
the spring of the present year, having been exposed to a temperature of — 4® 
to -f 9® Fahrenheit. One of his statements I give in his own words. ‘ In 
the parenchyma of many plants, and especially in that of succulent fruits, it ia 
easy to ascertain what niodificatior^S^arc caused by frost in the internal organs 
of plants. If cf frozen apple is opened, it is obvious that the ice is not a con^ 
tinuous muss, but that it is a collection of a multitude of littlo microscopical 
icicles. Under the* inicrQs?ope the fact bccoraes evident. We know how* 
» excessively hard some fruits beoomc when frozen by this mosaic of icicles, es- 
pecially nears. If wc thaw them,, it is seen that on the instant a multitude of 
air-bubbles arc cxtrici^ed from the juice of the fruit, and that this juice has 
then acquired new chei^ical qualities. I wished to ascertain the cause of these 
phaenomena, and the following is what observation has shown me. I studied 
for this purpose more particularly the tissue of Uie apple. Each cell is filled 
with a small icicle, which^as in its middle a bubble of air. We know that 
when watc^ freezes, the crystals so arrange themselves, that the air separated 
fromitheir mas^hy the solidification of the liquid is intercalated be^een their 
planes. Tfiis air also places «t self in a mass of congealed water in a regular 
manner, the nature of which depends entirely upon tnat assumed b> the crys- 
tals, as may be seen by fr^ezingVatcr in a cylindrical vessel, w^eiwthe air- 
bubblqs always assuAe the form of a very long cone, terminated by a spherical 
cap. ^ The augifientation of the volume of watSr i» in grqat measure owing to 
this interposition ^f masses of air. All these effects take place in each cell of 
a ffozen apple, iwhichnl^s incre|iBes in size because eadi celUof its tissue be- 
comes individually larger. When thawed, the cell Jecovers itself by the elas- 
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ticity of its vegetable membrane, and frozen fruit becomes, as we know, very 
much shrivelled. Each cell, therefore, acts like a bottle of frozen water, only 
there is no bursting, because tfic membrane is extensible^ t 

“ But when plants, easily killed by cold, are exposed to so low a temperature 
as that just described, it is to be feared that phenomena actually cotfnected 
with the destruction of vegetable life may be intermixed with others, which 
merely indicate the physical effects of cold upon vegetable matter already dead. 
For the purpose of judging how far this conjecture' is well founded, I have 
carefully examined the morlein appearances of several plants .killed by cx- 

g osure to a temperature artificially reduced only to from 28*^ to 30° Fahren- 
eit. These observations, while they have confirmed the general accuracy of 
Professor Morren's statements, have led to other conclusions which also ap- 
pear important. 

“ I could not find the vesicles of cellular tissue sei)arable from each other, 
even in the most succulent species submitted to cxj)erimcnt, and<I conclude 
that this circumstance, *to which Professor Morren attaches importance, and 
to which M. Payen ascribes the difficulty of extracting starch from frozen po- 
tatoes, is not so much connected w'ith the destruction of vcgctakle life as ii 
result produced upon the tissue by a great intensity of cold. I did, however, 
find it lacerated in several cases, as if by the clist'^aisioii of the fluhl it had 
contained. In a Stapelia the whole of the cellular tissue was soft, and de- 
formed, as if it had been extended, with but little pow/'r of recovering itself 
agiiin, and several large irregular lacerated cavities were observed. 3’hc same 
aj)pearanceS were remarked in Euphorbia Tirucalli, but the laceration of the 
tissue was much less extensive. In Hibiscus llosa Sinensis the cells of the 
cortical integument (niesophlamin) werevery much torn, and in Hibiscus niili- 
taris not only the cells of the bark, but especially those of the pith, were so 
completely broken up, that it was difficult to obtain a thin slice of those parts 
for examination. In no case, howpver, have 1 found any kind of tissue rup- 
tured, except the soft cellular dodecahedral or [>rismatical. It would tllso 
seem that M. Payen recognises the laceration of tissue by frost, for be ascribes 
the acridity of frozen potatoes to an evitravasatitn of the acrid mat/er wliich 
exists in the cpiplilccum of such. tubers, and which, in a natiira\. state, is locked 
up in the cells of which that part consists. Independcnlly of these ob- 
servations, it is not to be doubted that fros\| docs split the tissue of plants. I 
saw the youngest shoots of Erica meditcrranca, cinerca, and others, shivered 
into thousands of pieces in the Horticultiirjil Society’s Garden, on the morning 
of the 20th of January, The branches of Melaleueas were rent to their points 
at Carclcw. Several eases, among others^ Uiat of the common holly, were ob- 
served at Claremont, where the hark was split, and rent asfiiuler from'the 
wood below it ; and Sir (Jswald Mosley lias given me thp following instance, 
’which occurred under his own observation. ‘ An (?ak tree, growing upon the 
south side of a hill, ir. a sheltered situation, ki Knightly Park,«*near Burton- ' 
upon-Trent, in the county of Stafford, wasj rent in the severe frost of last 
winter in two different places, to the height of 13 ft. 3»in. There was an in- 
terval t)f 1 1 in. between the two shakes, which were each of them one quarter 
of an inch wide, and extended in depth to the hcarl of the tree. The girth of 
the tree is 6 ft. 10 in., and aj^soon as the frost went the openings cTosed again, 
and the tree is now as flourisliing as ever.’ To these cases many more might 
be added. * . 

“The organisation of woody tissue appears to be affected, J)ut not by 
laceration. ' If a frozen and unfrozen transverse Cdice of the stem of Hibiscus 
E^sa Sini'cnsis Ije placed, side by side, upon Ihe field of the microscope, it is 
obviousF.th^ the diameter of the tubes of the v.'qpd and liber is considerably 
less in the former than in the latter ; this appears to be lowing to an inci*ensq 
in the thickness of t/ie sidss ol‘ the tubes, which has the effect of diminishing 
their calibre. ^ 

“ The expulsi<bn of air from aeriferous orga^^s, and thcfintrod».iction«:)f it into 
parts not intended to contain it, is a striking phaenomcnon. Evei'y one must ’ 
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have remarked that when a leaf has been frozen to death, it changes colour as 
soon as thawed, acquiring a deeper green, and being of nearly the same depth 
^f colour on both sides ; the same appearance'is produced by placing a leaf 
under the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, and in both cases is owing to 
the absiffaction of air from the myriads of little air-chamliers contained in the 
substance of tliis organ. If the leaf of Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis in its natural 
state is examined, by tearing off the parenchyma from the epidermis with vio- 
lence, it will be found ijiat the sphincter of its stomates, the cells of the 
cfiidermis, and the chambers immediately below the latter, are all distended 
with air ; but*in the frozen leaf of this plant, the air has entirely disappeared ; 
the sphincter of the stomates is empty; the ufiper and under sides of the 
cells of the epidermis have collapsed, and touch each other, and all the ca- 
vernous parenchyma below the epidermis is transparent, as if filled with fluid. 
Whither the air is conveyed is not apparent ; but as the stomates have evi- 
*clently lost ^eir excitability, and arc in many cases open, it may be supposed, 
that a part of the air at least has been expelled from tlic leaf ; and as the pith 
of this plant, in its natural state, contains very little air, anil in the frozen state 
is found to |^e distended with air, it is also probable that a part of the gaseous 
matter ex[)elled from the leaf when frozen is driven through the petiole into 
the pith. In the petiole of this plant are numerous annular and reticulated 
vessels, which under ordiiTary circumstances arc filled with air, but after 
freezing arc found filled with fluid ; is it not possible that their functions may 
have been disturbed, the violent forcing of air through them into the pith, 
and that when that action ceased, they w'crc incapable of recovering from the 
overstrain, and filled with fluid filtering through their sides? That annular 
ducts are in some way aflected by frost was shown by their state in a thawed 
branch of Euphorbia Tirucalli, when tlicy were found in a collapsed state, 
empty of both air and fluidfwith their sides shrivelled, and with the fibre itself, 
which forms the rings, also wrinkled transversely. Facts of an analogous kind 
wer remarked by me in Erica sulphiirea. • The minute long-haired leaves of 
this species ere in their natural state firm, bright green, with a rigid petiole, 
and ujioii being exposed to pressure in a compresHorinw ^ at first offer perceptible 
resistance lo its action, and afterwards, as the pressure increases, discharge, 
chiefly through iheir petiole, a great quantity of air. But leaves of this 
plant, which have been frozen by exposure to the temperature of 27® are very 
different ; they arc softer, dull oliv% green, with a flaccid petiole, and offer but 
little resistance to pressure; yet, although they give way freely, the quantity of 
air which the compressoriuni expels is comparatively small, and readily driven 
out. Moreover, the long hairs of this plant, which in the natural state are 
occu^jied by flu^^, were alw'ays foufid filled with air after freezing, and this 
without pressure having been exercised upon them.* 

“ I am inclined to4c?er to«this cause the well-known fact, of which many 
jcascs occurred this winte?, that the sudden exposure of frozen plants to * 
warmth will kill them ; though they may not suffer if wSrmed gradually. In 
such cases, it may be supposed th^ the air, forced into parts not intended to 
contain it, is expanded Violently, and thus increases the disturbance already 

E roiluccd by its cxpulsfon /rom the proper air cavities ; while, on the other 
and, when tho thaw is gradual, the air may retreat by degrees from its new 
situation without producing additional derangemtnt of the tissue. It is also 
possible tha* leaves, from which their natiu’al air has been cxpellgd by the act 
of freezing, may, from that circumstance, have their tissue too little prot^ted 
from the evifpoAting force of ^he solar rays, which we know prqducM specific 
stimulus of a powerful kind ^pon those organs. ^ 

“ These circumstances are, in tiiemselvcs alone, suflmient "to aedbunt for 
d^ath beifig produce^ in pl&nts by frost ; {Sid it is chiefly to sucll at these, 
ehat Pfofessor Morren has directed his attention. It however appears to me 
that there are sonip other points of importance to ^hich •observers have not 
appKed themselyes. • ^ • 

“^The gre^n colouring matter \)f leaves, or cliloropiiyll, is certainly affected 
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by so little as only two or three degrees of frost. In Stapelia, when thawed, it 
is found collected into clusters, and apparently half dissolved. In Euphorbia 
Tirucalli, when the plant is* alive, it is extremely abundant, and consists of 
distinct spheroidal transparent particles, but, after a slight freezing, a con- 
siderable part of it disappears, and the remainder loses its transparency, 
becomes fusiform, is sometimes surrounded by coagulated gelatinous colourless 
matter, and many of the particles appear as if burst. In the green subcu- 
taneous parenchyma of the leaf of Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis, the vesicles forming 
the sides of the air chambers arc filled with distinct, angular, deep green par- 
ticles, which, after freezing, become amorphous, and seem as if partially dis-' 
solved. It is possibly to the* decomposition, of which these appearances are 
the incipient signs, that the extremely offensive odour of some frost-bitten 
plants, especially the Laurustiniis, when thawed, is to be ascribed. 

“ The amylaceous matter, which is so abundant in many plants, also under- ^ 
goes alteration. This has been remarked by Professor Morreiij^.who found 
that when potatoes are frozen, a part of their starch disappears, leaving the 
deformed integuments behind it, and he suspected that the starch thus lost had 
furnished the sugar formed in the process of freezing this tuber. ,,I believe it 
will be found a general fact, that starch is materially altered by frost, for I have 
always found that the amylaceous particles seem less abundant in a plant after 
freezing than before, and of those Wnch remain, a' part is generally becoming 
amorphous, clustered together, and ciM tainly diininisheil in size. This is par- 
ticularly striking in Hibiscus militaris. In that plan£ the cells of the pith 
abound in^ amylaceous granules, and arc often quite ^llcd with them; and 
they also occur abundantly inside the cells of the bark, of the medullary rays, 
and even of the tubes of the wood, and, in short, everywhere except inside the 
woody tubes of the lib^r ; so that a thin slice of the stem of this plant, treated 
with iodine, forms a most beautiful microscopical object. But after being 
frozen, a great part of the starch disappears, and the particles which remain are 
not more than a half or quarter liieir former size. I have not, however^ re- 
marked among them any appearance of dissolviiig ; neither have 1 been able to 
observe any change in t!ie curious double-headed bodies, in fo^m resembling 
dumb-bells, found in tlie vessels of Euphorbias, and siq)posed to be a state of 
amylaceous matter, because iodine colours them violet ; they appeared to me 
to be in precisely the same state before and after the plant was frozen to death. 
M Payen, however, denies that any starch ^whatever is lost in frozen potatoes 
(^Compfes j'nidns, vi. 345.); but as only a small part of liis important treatise 
on amylaceous matter has reached this country, I am unable to state in wluit 
way he explains the action of cold upon this substance. 

“ Finally, it appears that frost excrciscy *i\ specific action upp.n the latex*, de- 
stroying its power of inocion. If, as Professor Schultz supposes, this is the 
vital duid of plants, such a fact would alone account fc/i* the fatal effects of 
a low temperature. In all fhc cases 1 havg observed frost ^;oagulates this, 
fluid, collecting it info amorphous masses. In Stapelia, where the luticiferous 
vessels are easily found, the latex itself is ^o transparent, that it is difficult to 
perceive it in a living state, even with the best glasses” ; but after freezing it 
IS distinctly visible, resembling half coagulated water.*’ In the Hibiscus above 
mentioned, the stem is covered with long, rigid, simple hairs, ffiled with a 
plexus of capillary laticiferoiis vessels of extreme, tenuity, but in which the 
motion of the latex may be seen beautifully with the \ of aminch object 
glasl‘ of an achron/atic microscope. Upon being thawed, after freezing, all 
this appac'itus^is found reduced to some misshapen separate k'acG^ of finegru- 
mous matter, m which no motion can be detectc^l. That these vessels lose 
ttieir vitdity after freezing, may indeed b9. seen. without the aid of a micro- 
scope ;*’foii^if a stem^ of a Ficur clastica, or a Euphorl^ja, or any iljch plaij^t, 
which discharges an abundaace of milk whe^i wounded, be^ first frozen, and 
then thawed, no milk willVoLlow the incision. c 

, “ From these facts, I think we must draw the conclusion, tlu^ the fetal effect 
of frost upon plants is a imore complicated action than has been supposed ; of ... 
which the following arc the more important pbsenomena 
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1. A distension of the cellular succulent parts, often attended by lacera- 
tion ; and always by a destruction of their irritability. 

** 2. An expulsion of air from the aeriferouS passages and cells. , 

** 3, An introduction of air, either expelled ftom the air pavssages, or dis- 
engaged by the decomposition of water, into parts intended exclusively to 
contain fliiid. 

** 4. A chemical decomposition of the tissue and its contents, especially of 
the chlorophyll. • 

“ 5. A destruction of the vitality of the latex, and a stoppage of the action 
of its vessels. 

“ 6. An obstruction of the interior of the lubes of plcurenchyma, by the 
distension of their sides. 

“ These phenomena maybe considered in part mechanical, in part chemical, 
and in part vital. The two latter are beyond our controul, and probably 
depend, ii^ part, upon the quality of fluid and organic matter, which may re- 
sist the action of cold in different degrees, according to their various inodifi« 
cations ; and, in part, upon specific vitality. Salt and water freeze at various 
tempcrati]^es, according to the density of the mixture, from 4° to 27° ; oil of 
turpentine at 14° ; oil of bergamot at 23° ; vinegar at 28° ; milk at 30° ; 
water at 32° ; olive oil at 30° ; oil of anise at 50° ; and it is not to be 
doubted, that, in like nuinncr, the duul contents of plants, which we know 
arc infinitely modified, will resist the action of cold in very different degrees. 

“ The mechanical action of frost may however undoubtedly be guarded against 
to a great extent, ^t is well known, that the same plant growingiin a dry cli- 
mate, or in a dry soil, or in a situation thoroughly drained from water during 
winter, will resist much more cold, than if cultivated in a damp climate, 
or in wet soil, or in a place aflected by w’-atcr in winter. Whatever tends to 
render tissue moist will •increase its power of conducting heat, and conse- 
quently augment the susceptibility of plants to the influence of frost ; and 
whatever tends to diminish their humidit/, will also diminish their conducting 
power, and with it their susceptibility ; this is an invariable law, and must 
conscqucntlv be regarded ag a fundaiyental principle in Horticulture, upon 
attention* to which all success in the adaptation of plants to a climate less 
warm than their own will essentially depend. The destructive effects of frost 
upon the succulent parts of plants, or upon their tissue when in a succulent 
condition, may be thus accounted for, independently of the mechanical expansion 
of their parts ; indeed, it is chiefly to that circumstance, that Dr. Neuffer 
ascribes the evil influence of cold in the spring ; for he found, that at Tu- 
bingen nearly all trees contain 8 p^er cent, more of aqueous parts in March 
thjfti at the ei^ of January ; and the experience of the past winter shows, 
that the cultivation of plants in situations too nluch sheltered, where they 
are liable to be sftraulate<t into growth, and consequently to be filled with 
fluid, by the, warmth anef brigjitness of a mild protrj^cted autumn, exposes 
them to the same bad consequences as growing them in damp places, or where 
their wood is not ripened, that il to say, exhausted of superfluous moisture, 
and strengthened by the deposition of solid matter, resulting from such ex- 
haustion.” 


•miscellaneous intelligence. 

Ari< I. General Notices. 

Steeli^s improved Kilchen-llan^e, — Messrs. W. and P. St&le, jne jpost ex- 
tensive ihanufactun»g and Turnishing iront#ongers in Edinburgh, have lately 
*compfcted a kitchen-ranj^e whith appears to uaf to J)e by far the most complete 
apparatus of theAind hitherto brought under public notice. Though (j^iefly 
caltulat^d for ^rge c?ita|^lishments, yet it may be so far reduced in dimeosioift, 
as to be'pui up for 25/. ; thoiigfi, for l&rge mansions, club-houses, hotels, &c., 
it will cost from 50/. to 100/ There arc two features in it which are new 
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and to us very satisfactory. 1st, A power of heating a reservoir *of water at 
the top of the house, 100 ft. or more above the level of the boiler, from which 
hot water can be distributed all* over the house for baths, washing, housemaid’s 
closets, or other purposes. This has been done before, but never in such a 
manner as to be perfectly free from liability to accidents. 2d, A mode of 
cleansing the cisterns effectually, without any further trouble to servants than 
merely turning one or two cocks. There are roasting-ovens on the principle 
of Mr. Strutt’s ; a boiling-table, or hot hearth, like Count Kumford’s ; arrange- 
ments for steaming or boiling to any extent ; and the w hole is eflfijcted by one 
fire, which is open, and bcfojre w’hich meat may be roasted in the usual 
manner. The drawings have been explained and detailed to us by Mr. Steele, 
and also to a number of London architects, and some ranges are in the course 
of being put up both in England and Scotland. A more detailed description 
will be given in the forthcoming Supplement to our Enci^clojxpdia of Cottage 
Architecture ; and, in the mean time, tliis notice will, we trust, be duly prized 
by such of our readers its arc building, and can afford to lay out 25/. or 30/. 
for a kitchen-range. — Cond. 

Ironwork coated with Gas Liquor, I'ar, or Pilch, is found to bo far less 
durable than when painted with lead and oil, in the usual manner. I do not 
know how to account for this cheniicallj^ but such js the fact. The oxidation 
is greatly accelerated in a damp situation, but it takes place even in coal- 
scuttles kept in dry rooms. Of course the circiimstanty^ of gas liquor being 
unfit for preserving iron does not militate against its fitness for preserving 
wood. — P, iX Edinburgh, July 29. 1840. t 

Art. II. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Enfille, the Seat of the Earl of ^Slamford, in IVorcrstershire. — f last week 
visited Enville, being one of the few old liberally conducted establishments at 
the present time in existence, and sincerely liope 11 is Lordship may live long to 
administer to the wants of all around •him w ith the same gencrotity as here- 
tofore. Tlie plants, as usual, were looking remarkably well finder the able 
superintendence of Mr. Beddard. There is a large house for orchidaceous 
plants, containing many rare species : there^.are some very fine si)ecimcns of 
Stanhopeaf, Gongora, and dendrobiums ; also a. fine plant of Aerides odoratiiiu 
in full flower, bearing three scapes of beautiful and delightfully scented flowers; 
with many others equally interesting. In the forcing department, in the 
management of which Mr. Beddard has fo;-rnany years been so successful pud 
celebrated, there were soiiip very fine productions, especially 'pines, melons, 
&c. ; the peaches were in finer perfection than w^e ever before saw any. As 
W'e enter the pleasure-grounds on the north-west s»*dc of the hall, a beautiful 
picture presents itsclf^-looking over an extensive lawn and plantations. On 
the lawn are some of the finest specimens of ornanienfai trees and shrubs in 
England; especially sonm magnificent limes, one of <hein branching close 
to the ground, and measuring upwards of 110 ya-ds in circumference; 
also very fine Spanish chestnuts, purple becches,*"deciduous cypress, i2hiis 
Cdtinus, &c. &c. The woocjp and plantations, at this season of the year, 
present a most pleasing spectacle. — ■ L. P. Ilandsworth, near Birmingham, 
June eS. 1840: ^ 

Art. III? 77ie Royal Botanic Society {/* London, 'inner Circle, 

Regent* s P<irlc. ^ 

This Sk)c4ety is nowfso far established, that, aftei**conibj^ng many oimflicting 
opinions, they have settled up#»n a highly approved design for laying oVit the* 
gardens, and feel th^mselvSs in a condition to make an application to the 
memUbrs for the purpose of raising a sum sufficient to ^omplete immediately 
the laying out of the gardens to such* an eiftcnt, add jii sucfi a manner, as 
may gain the entire confidence of the well-wishers of the ^Institution. 
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Royal Botanic Society of London. 

The Committee recommend to the Council as follows : — That the pro- 
posed sum of 5000/. be raised by the issue of debentures for sums of 100/. 
itind 50/. each to such parties as shall be willing to advance such amount for 
a period of five or seven years, and that such debentures shall bear Interest 
at the rate of five per cent per annum, payable half-yearly.” 

Report of Dccimus Burton, Esq., the Architect, and of Mr. Robert Marnock, 
the Curator, dated 15th July, 1840. 

“ In accordance with tfie resolution of the Council passed on the 2d inst., 

» we have designed the accompanying plan for laying out the gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, and beg leave to submit the foll(twing explanatory report. 

“ It appears to us a matter of certainty that a Botanic Garden, placed in so 
favourable a situation, would become a popular place of resort for the higher 
and middle classes, admitted as at the Zoological Society’s Gardens, provided 
^he ground be laid out ornamentally, at the same time with due regard to 
scientific arrangement ; and as regards the suitableness of the site, with 
reference to the scientific objects of the Society, it may be proper to state, 
that it is the decided opinion of the Curator, that, whilst there arc a few ten- 
der plants which cannot be brought to perfection in this situation, there is an 
infinite variety of others abundantly sufficient for all the purposes of science 
and ornament, and which* may be cultivated here with complete success. 
But inasmuch as the first as well iis the annual cost of establishing and main- 
taining such garden mifst necessarily be heav}^ and as the fund w'herewith to 
defray these costs will, it is considered, be chiefly derived from visitors to the 
spot, seeking relaxaflou and amusement rather than science, to attain per- 
manent success, the garden must be made attractively ornamental as well as 
scientifically useful. It should eventually contain S. large extent of glass 
houses, with a continuous covered access from the public road, to form a 
Winter Garden, the atmosphere of which should be maintained temperate 
an<k pure, and in these houses a siicccss'fon of flowering plants should be 
exhibited, with the object of giving the opportunity to enjoy a healthful 
and agreeable promenade in all seasons. 

‘^Variefies of surface slicfldd be clftcted, as well under glass as in the 
open garden ; excavations should be made for ornamental water, and eminences 
raised to break the present monotonous level, and whence to obtain views 
over the beautiful district of the J^irk, the hills of Hampstead, Ilighgate, &c. 
Perhaps there is no other more effectual means of rendering the garden 
attractive than by diversifying the surface, and in proportion to the extent of 
artificial undulation will be the advantages of shelter and aspect afforded for 
the Hiorc succc^ful cultivation of' tender plants ; so that the more ornamental 
the ground Is made in this respect, the better it will4)e adapted for the objects 
of science. With puPmissioi^of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
^&c., trees should at internals be removed froni the present formal belt by * 
which the circle is walled in. * * 

“ The principal entrance to tlie garden should be from the south-west, 
opposite the Bridge Rdlid, and from which a broad avenue-walk should lead 
directly to the ConservRto^ or Winter Garden, and which should be placed 
on terraces at the opposite extremity of the garden, in order to give length 
and. effect to this avenue, which should be skirlKid on each side with lawns 
and groups #>f ornamental trees, and terminated with flower-borders, vases, 
fountains, &c., in and about the conservatory. It woulS be convenient to 
have an exitf gate •opposite tim road leading to Chester Terrace (q^nstructed 
on the principle of those at tne Zoological Societj^’s Gardens), and also o^ 
to admit parties here to the WinteiaGarden with chcck-tickets^obtainlhd at the 
principal gate. , 

• “ A^thc Society will be restricted from usings water from the present reser- 
voir, and as ther% is nd other supply at presenf in thfe garden, it will be 
advisable to sink a wqfl and to erect a steam-engine and cast-iron tanks ; th» 

, latter sliJuld b6 clevateA on eafthen mounds. The first cost of the %vcll, 
the steam-engine, apd tanks would most likely not exceed 1800/., and the 
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annual cost of Working the stcam*engine would be about 120/. The Commis- 
sioners of Woods would probably pa 3 »^ the Society for the surplus water, if, 
after flowing through the fountains and lakes in the garden, it were carried to, 
the lake in the Park. 

“ With reference to the question, * To what extent the plan can be carried 
out for a sum not exceeding oOOO/. T it is considered that,, this sum will not 
more than sufflee for the proper carrying into effect the following works, viz. : 
1. The entrance gates and lodge opposite the Bridge Road, say at a cost of 
500/. 2. The principal avenue, with the lawns and shrubberies immediately 

adjoining. 3. About one halj* of the walks. 4. The enclosure bank (and 
which should be irregular as to height and width, and planted or turfed at 
intervals, as it may be desirable to admit or exclude views). 5. The drain- 
age. 6. A portion of the works required in excavation for the ponds, ami 
in forming hills to give a variety of surface to the garden. 7. The prepara- 
tion of the plots of ground designeil lor scientific purjioses. 8. «Thc sowing 
with grass seeds, to fofm temporary lawns, those parts of the garden which 
cannot be at first completed. 

If the sum necessary for obtaining a supply of water from the^leep spring 
cannot now be raised, it will be advisable to make an arrangement with the 
West Middlesex Water-work’s Company for such |»upply only as is absolutely 
necessary for watering the plants and lawns, and to defer the formation of the 
fountains, ponds, &c., until other arrangements can be^made. 

It is particularly desirable that the ground should be cleared of perennial 
weeds thistiQutumn, because, unless this be attended to^ either the laying out 
of the garden must be deferred for another 3 ’ear, or the earth will be laid 
down full of weeds vs now is, which would occasion an inconvenience and 
future expense to the Society, the amount of which it would not be easy to 
calculate. If the formation of the garden be colnmenced immediately, tlic 
principal avenue or straight walk, with the grass lawns and ground designed 
for the medical and other scientinc arrangements of plants, with part of the 
smaller walks, might be completed b}^ the month of May next, so that a large 
portion of the garden might then be in a state qf forwardness, i^pd^ fit for the 
admission of subscribers and the public. 

“ It has been thought premature at this time to propose p>ians for lecture- 
rooms or museum, the site for w'hich, hoMvpver, should be near the eastern 
lodge, as well as, perhaf)s, a library and refreshment-rooms, the funds for 
establishing which may probably, without injiirj^ to the objects of the Society, 
be derived from another source, 

" We beg to conclude by requesting tjiat the plan and the report may be 
considered as intended to aferd explanation of onr general inleas on the* sub- 
ject. We trust that they will prove sufficient for the inv^icdiatc purpose, and 
• that the Council may so far ajiprovc the prindipie on which we nave pro- 
ceeded in preparing „these documents as to^require from us flirther details,’ 
with a view of prosecuting works to establish an Institution which may, 
doubtless, if judiciously managed, be made to advance, the objects of science, 
to afford a delightful source of health and recreatioi^i to the public, and at 
the same time to remunerate its projectors. 

“ Decimus Burton. 

• “ Robert Marnqck.” • 

IQ.the sum now^ proposed to be raised were expended with liVtle delay on 
the projected plan (see Design by Architect and Curator), , the gardens' might 
be so far Completed as to offer by the monthcrof May next^ (sde Report) a 
most agfeeable attraction to the public, and to decide at once the many who 
but wajt fgr some d '.monstration of activity to< become subscribers. For as 
no one hesitates to £lmit that a%ighly cultivatecf ornanr^ntal gardefl is^a ch«cf 
desideratum in this^rowdfd fnetropolis, or thht the spot selected for the otih 
in question is in no respect surpassed ; so no one can doukt, that, of the nu- 
innerous affinent< inhabitants of London, ther^ are sugio!ent aqxious ;and rSady 
to establish and maintahi it. It is therefore hoped that, on consideration of 
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these circumstances, the present members will not fail to give their support 
to a measure which must insure the immediate success and prosperity of the 
^Society. J/D. C. Sowerby, Secretary. 

Ojficesy 49. Pall Mally Atigtutt 1. 1840. ' 

The Plan, we understand, is being lithographed, and we shall probably be 
able to give some account of it in our next Number. — Cond, 


, Art. IV. Mr, Main s RemarJes on a Review of some of his Works 
which appeared in the “ Athenwum** 

It is not my wish to make your pages an arena for literary squabbling ; but 
^ knowing your candour in admitting any civilly written rcmonsti'ancc, especially 
^jrom an individual who cannot demand or be allowed a reply in that quarter 
where he, as an author, has been traduced, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
short representation, the insertion of which among your miscellaneous matter 
will much oblige me. 

In the Akhenecum of April 25. page 330. I have been honoured by a name- 
less reviewer wdUi notices of two of my little books, namely, 7^hc Forest 
PruneVy and The Hand-hocjc of Fruit Trees, The first is spoken of in no 
measured terms of disparagement. The reviewer asserts that “ its smallness 
and cheapness are its jyincipal merits ; it is meagre, inaccurate, and its theory 
ridiculous.” 

These are severe a-ipusations ; and, as coming from an awfully Obscure and 
irresponsible source, arc the more unjustifiable, as well to the author, as to his 
respectable publisher ; seeing that the reviewer does not condescend to adduce 
any proofs of the faults charged. 

The brevity of the book* was intentional ; because it should be cheap : and 
consequently meagre, because it would have been unfair to have puffed it out 
by iranscri])tion or quotation, wdiich might nave been easily done by repairing 
to (ieneva or Paris, or to libraries nearer home. It may, indeed, be inac- 
curate in tj;ic language cmplojjed ; but, !• venture to say, not in tlic practice it 
recommciicis. But the most tantalising charge, because so tauntingly made, is, 
that the theor^is ruliculous! Now, I really cannot perceive the gravamen 
of this charge ; and have been obl^cd to turn to the book to discover whether 
there be any such theorising observable. The only thing resembling theory, 
is iny statement relative to the growth of the alburnum, and other new parts ; 
which, by the by, is only a statement of fiicts, of which any one may be con- 
vinced by the slightest observation.. This statement, as well as that concern- 
ing die autuinniv descent of the sap, if is true, does not accord with the opinions 
of the late T. A. l^night, Esq., President of th*e Horticultural Society of 
London, and others'his fbyd'Wers, or rather his mere echoes. But it must be ' 
^remembered that that most rc.spect«iblc authority abandoned some of his first 
impressions on these subjects ; aniL moreover, was too acute an observer not to 
perceive that the cambism, so visible between the bark and the wood in sum- 
mer, became alburnum pn the autumn; and too candid a writer not to have 
announced this discovery in some one of his published papers ; and which, 

J 'ndeed, has been quoted after him by at least one of his commentators. Un- 
iickily, Mr. Knight did ncR follow out this sounB and spontaneous conviction 
of his fcrtiltf mind, to account for the annual enlargement ^f the^tem ; rather 
than mtfibuting it 40 the “ organisable ” sap sent, or propelled, or invited, down 
from the lAves. Mr. Knign^: also proved that the sap of trees, Withdrawn 
from the top or branches, i%richer in essential qualities than Uiat drgwn fro^ 
the base of the stem ; and that th^ fibrous attachments k)f a grafter kiserted 
biid neveif descend Iselow tfie junction witl# the stock! both of which facts 
ttre antagonist to his ideas respecting the desceift o£the s^p, or other descend- 
ing processes of tile plant, as assumed by him and others. 

My qugstionij^g the waydity of Mr. Knight’s opinions on tha first-mentione3 
• particulars, appears to be the ridiculous Vieory which* has called forth the re- 
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viewer’s gratuitous condemnation ; and yet my thanks arc due for qualify ing 
his severity by “ damning with faint praise ” a few grains of useful information 
which may be gleaned from the book. Still 1 cannot help fieling that iny 
humble name has somehow or other been the cause of a descent of elaborated 
gall into my reviewer’s ink ; for the very next book reviewed, written by the 
same hand and pen, but anonymous y is spoken as highly of as the other is 
condemned ! For this good turn I have of course to offer, on my own and 
publisher’s behalf, our united thanks. < 

If iny reviewer be a disciple of the Knightian school, and especially if he 
has avowed himself as such in public conversation, or as an expositor of 
vegetable phenomena, he ccrfainly has some cause to complain of my repre- 
sentations, if they convey to his friends or his pupils any show of feasibility 
or of truth. Be this, however, as it nmy, it cannot be expected that practical 
men will suppress their own convictions, merely out of deference to those who ' 
happen to be seated in the high places of botanical society. — J.JMain. Jurir 
20. 1840. 


Art. V. Retrospective Criticism* 

JEnJtATVM , — Page 2C4. line 14. for “ King Pippin,” read Kerry Pippin. 

Mr, Mah^s Theory of I'igeiab/e l)ev6b)peme}i//liK 325.) — Mr. L^'Di burn’s 
rejoinder is too candid and intellectual to be passed over or treated with 
silence. A very short repl}'^, however, is only reqiiifed, as it appears that 
dificrent opinions are held merely from our lack of therms, or by the use of 
those which are undeiined. There is always difficulty in explaining, or even 
conceiving infinity, whether of numbers or space. VVe can no more compre- 
hend how infinite numbers can be contained in finite space, than we can 
measure immensity itself. But wc usually jud 5 ,e of those things w'c do 
7iol know, by those wc do know ; and being assured no plant can originate 
itself; so neither can we conceive that any part of a plant can acquire identity 
without a preexisting rudiment. 

In answer to Mr, Lymburn’s last^qucstion, ^ have to reply,, that a dicoty- 
ledonous stem is composed of four physical constituents ; namely, the pitli, 
the wood, and the bark : these three, being destitute of vitalUy after they arc 
formed, produce neither buds nor roots ; the other constituent lies between tlie 
wood and bark, that is, between the alburiliim and liber, and is the vital mem- 
brane whence all buds and roots proceed. This living membrane is hardly vi- 
sible during winter, being thin and colourless ; but gradually becomes visible in 
summer, and changes to perfect timber in the autumn. Surely there can be no 
incomprehensibility about a fact like this; of which any one i^y be convinced 
by simple examination at 'die different seasons. — J. Alain, July 14. 1840. 

An Attempt to build in Lh^oln's Inn Fields, — trouble you with this at the 
instance of our good^ friend Mr. Ingpcn. It^scenis there is a sacrilegious at- 
tempt about to be made to rob the city of London of one half of one of her 
finest squares, namely, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by an interested set of Legal 
Vandalsy who wish to seize on this hrcalhing^place for their qcw projected 
courts of law. The present courts iii Westminster cost the country 100,000/,, 
whick are to be demolished, or rendered useless, merely because ir\any lawyers, 
and one or two of the judges, find it rather inconvenient to attend in West-, 
minuter ; though they forget how inconvenient the new site woild be to the 
crown lawyers who must attend the houses of parliament. Now, Sir, as you 
have alwcys been an advocate for openingy r|^thcr than shiiitin^ up the few 
Uveathing-places so sparingly left in the city, . praj^ do interpose with your pen 
to prevMy or such a wantom«$eizui;p of the very breath of heaven, 

and wiiiclf is the i4)doubted property of the V:itizensc The beautiful tr^es 
which stand in the way of tke new pile of b»icks and mortar, must be sacri- 
ficed without mercy^ lest &ey should ruffie the dead' wigs of the selfish gowns- 
men I — J. Maip, 3. Elm Terrace y Fulham Roady Attgiy 13. 1840. • 

Occurrences like thatKontemplated point* out the^nccessity of^ what we have* 
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always contended for;* an aiithonsed minister or commission to superintend 
all public changes in London and the suburbs ; keeping in view convenience, 
health, and ornament, matters which at present are in a great measure left to 
chance. — Cond. 

liicautrs Rustic Architecture, reviewed p. 355. — In forwarding the third 
part ;of my work, entitled “ llustic Architecture, or the picturesque and 
pleasing Afipearance of Rough Wood and Thatch, when applied as the only 
Decorations of Rural Buildings,” I must certainly avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by your kindness and liberality in allowing an author to do so, 
to correct ofle or two errors that have crept into the “ Review ” of Parts 1 and 
'2. In the first place, the number of plates Is stated as being 14?7, whereas 
the whole work will be completed in 42 plates ; these are divided into 6 parts, 
giving 7 plates for each design, as follows : — Part 1. A Peasant’s Cottage, 
on a gentleman’s estate ; or lor the accommodation of a very small family. 
*l^art 2. A ^Forester’s Cottage ; or for the residence of a small private family. 
Parts. A (.Tamekeeper’s Cottage ; equally suited for the residence of a small 
family. Part 4. A Gardener’s Cottage ; or for the accommodation of a small 
family. Pm*t 5. For the residence of a small genteel family ; or a Bailiff’s 
Cottage off a gentleman’s estate. Part (3. For the residence of a genteel 
family ; or a Steward’s Cottage on a nobleman’s estate. 

1 must also beg leave 'to state, that the sills, lintels, and reveals to the 
windows, &c., instead of being of unbarked trees,” are described in the 
specification as being sawed out of old oak, or elm timber.” This mode of 
construction was aclopted to avoid the expense of stone dressings ; and from 
the sheltered positioirof the doors, and the protection afforded to the windows 
by the projection of the thatch above, it will be seen that in most instances 
they are amply secured i’roin the injurious effects of bad weather. But it is 
almost needless to observe# that, if more strength ami durability were required, 
the labels sbould be omitted, and the sills, lintels, and reveals formed of stone 
rudely hammer-dressed. • 

There is another error, of vihich I must decidedly acquit myself; and that 
is, of placing “ stone mullions behind^ the rustic ones,” The whole being 
fbrnic(l ol*wood, aiul the ruN^ic mullions fixed to them as shown in drawings. 
If brick or sto»'.<j walls arc objectionable on account of the incompatibility of 
the other material, both the designs may be executed entirely of rough timber, 
and lath and plaster roughcoated,*a.s Design No. 3. The details of the frame- 
work, &c., are given to the scale of three quarters of an inch to a foot, plate 
If). Part 3. — S , ./, Ricanti, 47. Great Rmsvt Street, Bloomsbury, July 30. 1840. 

'riie Conical Bailer of Mr, Rogers, — In my last communication (p. 227.) on 
this«subject, th| form of a limekiln, t)r inverted cone, was suggested or hinted 
for future con.siderarion ; and as better than that of the upright cylinder as 
recommended by Mf. Bcatoif. The reason was^^that, as the object in burnii)g» 
,limc is to ohbiin the greatest e:!^cnt of combustion wdth the smallest quantity 
of fuel, it mignt happen that the form universally used for that purpose might 
possibly supply the same result ift one case as in the other, where the same 
object is to be attaincef. If there were no other objection than that made by 
Mr. Rogers, of the oritfee jit the lower extremity being liable to be choked by 
clinkers, &e,, it might easily be remedied by a little attention in the construc- 
*tion ; but I am satisfied, on consideration, that f he objections to the inverted 
cone are of a much more serious nature. The reason^is this : In binning 
lime, •the object is to apply the principle of combustion equally, and gradually, 
over the m:«ss iff inaterials, chiefly towards the centre, and the sidsfi are ma^e 
consequently of non-conduc|ing -mbstances. In the present instanee the foiJus , 
is required to be at the bottom ancl^ sides, and removed i’om !he centre, from 
t^e principle on whi^ heat *is received by tlie water, wi|ilst the iRotion com- 
tnenciffg at the bottom, the heat gradually ascends py themietallic surface, and 
escapes just as itsf)ower ‘is no longer required by the dimitiution of the diameter 
of the boiler, and a grgat economy of fuel is the result. The^e reasons appeSt' 
to me d^cisjve* as to tiSc superiority cff form of the cone, which has not im- 
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pfbbablybcm bit bH, without eon sidefatidh of the principle on which it is 
Ibunded. If this reasoning be correct^ it is superior to every other form, and 
the only unprbvement it is chpable of, is by considering and calculating the , 
proportion oF the cone, as it' is too much to suppose that the best modifica- 
tion of it has be^n hit off at the first heat of the invention or application, I 
eannot help thinking that Mr. Rogers overrates the effect of friction in fixing 
his level, especially when you deduct the weight of the column to be raised 
perpendicularly to the upper or flowing point. However, it cannot be of very 
much importance either way. My observation only went to guard against 
the, effects of the somewhat loose manner in which it was trcateif in his first 
paper. 

In his courteous answer to my last note, Mr. Rogers has mistaken my mean- 
ing, which is of itself of little importance ; but, as it may be of very grave 
consequence in bringing his excellent plan into, general use, 1 will endea- ' 
vour to correct it. The words of Mr. Rogers are : " With respect tp the given 
quantity of water which any boiler would heat to boiling, a little reflection 
will, I think, show that it is a question not admitting a definite answer, and 
that, if answered, could lead to no practical result,” I perfectl^agree with 
Mr. Rogers, that such an enquiry would be loss of time, but my nfeaning was 
wholly different. So far from wishing to ascertain the quantity of water each 
boiler would hotl^ my object is to ascertain what quantity each would heat to 
200®, or thereabouts, uoiling being expressly guarded against in niy view of 
the case. It is very clear that there must be a limit t& the capacity of each- 
sized boiler << and, assuming 200® as the best point of coiyparison, there would 
be no great difficulty in ascertaining how much each size 'would manage, w'hcn, 
by measuring the cooling surface of the house, it could be easily put in the 
power of any amateur or working gardener to estimate the size his house would 
require, 

This very important point should be attended to cither by the ihventor or 
the manufacturer, and the hope of inducing them to do so, and consequently 
to enhance the value of this simple and excellent invention to the horticultural 
public, by extending its use, is the solp reason of iny recurring to the subject. 

1 perfectly agree as to the greater friction of 2’inch pipes ; on wliicb account, 
as well as their being liable to choke from impurities of wuWr, being more 
subject to defects in the casting, and the economy which appears to bo 
their sole recommendation being trifling, fliey should probably be banished 
from any houses of importance. Of course the friction is very much aug- 
mented by elbows and turns, especially by descents to cross footways and the 
like. — IT. 

The Black Eagle Cherry, — I see that *tnc Black Eagle Chqrry, to which I 
gave a good character at pt 2G4., is denounced in strong terms by T. R. of 
Idyerpool, at p. 375. The sv^e of fruits must ofM^qursc tfc estimated by com- 
parison with others of the same class, and according to this rulg I judged the 
cherry in question, making it a good-sized (that is, a middle-sized) fruit, in- 
termediate between the small kinds, such as the Coron^e, and the large, like 
the Bigarreau. By referring to the Horticultural Society’s EntU CatcUoguCy I 
find my estimate of this cherry confirmed, for it is there classed with the May 
Duke, Kentish, and others, as a second or middle-sized fruit ; it isf^ moreover, 
stated to be of the first quality, and as the account of its quality there given* 
is thf result of perl^aps as much experience as T. R. can boast, imny persons 
will have the hardihood to consider the author of that work the better autho- 
rity of thfc> two. I have myself grown the B^ick Eagle, anh therefore am 
enabled flatly to contradict this libeller of chorrie^ who says that ** a poorer, 
more vapVd fruit wa^never produced.” iEithei; T. R. docs not know the 
Black Ec^lb, or the j^iferiority of his fruit is the Iresult of some def&ct in soy, 
situation>*or manf^eyient.'j- J?. JulyS,^ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

\dRT. 1. Notes on some Couuiri/ Seats and Gardens in Lincolnshire^ 
Derbyshire^ Staffordshire^ WairvoicJcshire^ Middjcsex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Hertfordshire, from May to October, 1810. By the Con- 
ductor.^* 

Husgkrton Hall {May 20. the pre.sent residence of Gregory Gre- 
gory, Esij., is a quiet rural laliode in an elevated healthy situation. The house 
is well arranged, and exceedingly eoinfortahlc, and the library contains an 
admirable collection ofabooks on architecture and ancient gardening, more 
especially foreign works on thejjc subjects. We noticed the following ; — 


Architecture d*Androi\‘t du Circeau. 
Baris, 1501. 

Fries’s Ornaments. 1503. Noplace. 
Dicterlin’s Architecture. ?598. No 
place. 

Tre.' or des Parterres, par Loris. Ge- 
neva, 1029. 

Arts dll Moyen Age, par Soni- 
incrard. *P'aris, 1035. 

Traite dn Janflnage, jjar Boi^eau 
Paris, 1038. 

Sanderi Flandria illustrata. Cologfta, 
1041. 

Meriani,Topographia. 1015. Noplace. 
Qiuvres de Silvestre. Paris, 1050.^ 
Theaftre dcs Pifiis du Jardiiiage, pai' 
Sercy. Paris, 1 05^. 

CEuvres dc Perette. • Paris^ 5^52. 
JjOggan’s Oxoivu Illustrata. Oxford, 
1073. 

Loggan’s Cantabrigia illustrata. (]Ja1n- 
* bridge, 1688, * 

Suecia hodierna ct an&qi^i. 1091. 
No place.. 

Jfeue Stedebock von Italien, par 
Bla»c. Apisterdam, 1 705. 

Le Ktti, Castella de Brabant. Am- 
sterdam, WOtf, * ^ 

Theatre de la Grande Bretjgne, par 
Kipp, London, 1708. • 

V^n Nidelf’s Views i^ Hollartd. Am- 
‘ • sterd^m, 1709* • 

Salzbach, Architetiure Civile. Aiigs- 
bitrg, 1711. « 

.Works oCPo,z 25. Korns’, 1717.* 
1840. Nov, 


Pfeffcl’s Views in Vienna. Augs- 
burg, 1724^ 

Theatre de Piemont. A' La Haye, 
1725. 

Maisons de Plaisance de Milan. Milan, 
f727. 

Butken’s Trophecs de Brabant. Brux- 
elles, 1727.^ 

Theatre sacre de Brabant. A' la 
llaye, 1729. 

Rademaker’s Nethcrland Cabinet. 
Amsterdam, 1732, 

Views of the principal Bridges of 
Europe, by Schramm. Leipsic, 
1735. 

Traits du Jardinage, par Argenville, 
A' la JIdye, 1739. 

Works Piranesi. Paris, 1743. 

Works of Vasi^ Roma Moderna ed 
Antica. Roma, 1747. 

Tirion’s Nederland’s Cabinet. Am- 
sterdam, 1749. 

Architecture dc Le Pautre. Paris, 1 751 . 

Pfeflel, Vues de Maycnce, de Salz- 
burg, A ugsburg. Augsburg, 1751. 

CEuvres de Marot. Paiiis, 1751^ 

Qiuvrcs dc Blondel. Paris, 17^, 

Rigaud’s Views of the d'^alaces of 
France. Paris, 1752. % 

Ridingcr’s greai worlf on th# JJhase in 
Germany, in a| its diversities. Augs- 
burgf llpO. I 

Cavillers, lEuvres de. Paris, 1772. 

Le Rouge, “ Details nouveau x JdN 

• dins.” Baris, 1776. 
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Coup-d’ceil sur Bcloeil, par le Prince Visser’s Views in Holland. Amster- 
de Ligne. Beloeil, 1 786. dam, no date. 

Millings Antiquites Nationales. Paris, Ornemens de Bcrain. Paris, no date. 

1790. Fontaines, par Le Bmn. No date. * 

Vues d’ Amsterdam. Amsterdam, 1805. Teatro di Venezia. Venezia, No date. 
Voyages dans I’ancienne France, par Oppenort’s Architecture. No date. 

Taylor, Nodin, &c. Paris, 1815. Plafonds de la Galerie de Florence. 

Labordc, Monumens de la France. No date. 

Paris, 1816. Vitruvien Hcnmarkcn. No date or 

Falda, Fontanc di Eonm. Roma, place. ' • 

no date. • Architecture dcs Jardins, par Filet. 

Works of Visentini. No date. No date or place. 

Besides a great number of county histories ; and a great variety of old^ 
woi’ks on chivalry, heraldry, f&tes, and processions. ^ 

In the kitchen-garden, and also in a large garden, which maj’ be called a 
nursery, hardy and hoTise plants of various kinds arc bringing forward for the 
terrace gardens and conservatories now forming at Ilarlaxton new Manor; 
and for stocking the indigenous woods there. There is also an cficellcnt col- 
lection of grapes, and the manner in which these are cultivated by Mr. Wade 
the gardener, particularly in one house, having a p^it for pines or other plants, 
is new, and well deserving of imitation. 

The back w’all of this house is flued, and the spaqe allotted for the back 
alley is given to the vines as a border for their roots. If the pine-pit walls 
had been tSirown upon arches, a greater increase of s^^ace for the extension 
of their roots would of course Iiave been available. The circumstance of 
root and branch being t^us out of the reach of the atmospheric changes belong- 
ing to the early months of the year is very important to early forcing, and 
the back wall having a flue running very contiguoiis to these roots places the 
climate, and the period of commencing their growth, completely in the power 
of the cultivator. It is only in such a situation that the delicate and perliflned 
sorts, such as Purple White Constantia and the Grizzly Frontignan, perfect 
and mature their growth and ripen t|>eir fruit, , , 

The mode adopted at the Royal Gardens at Kensington, as detailed in some 
of the early volumes of this Magazine, of constructing the tBp sashes of the 
roof of a size exactly to fill up the space^ and height from the back pit w'all 
up to the roof of the house, is a very great and ingenious improvement ; for 
by this means the back wall crop can be made to have a winter, or rather 
state of rest, and the main body of the house still kept for its usual pur[)oses ; 
the back alley being alone detached froiy it, and exposed during the latest 
summer months to the open air. ‘ i * 

This forms the arrangeihent for the first crop of grapes. The second, or 
- intermediate, crop is obtainfd by allotting tbe*kpace foV the front alley as a 
border for the vines, /jo that the roots arc he«e again never subrvitted to atinot 
spheric changes ; but, as there is no flue which can be said to be sufficiently 
near to this border to lend to it an increased state of Jicat, it has been found , 
that the afore-named tender sorts, with a very luxuriant growth, and great 
vigour and size of bunch, will never ripen on this border, although they do so 
very successfully in the same house on the back wall, where there is a flup 
worked with a very gentle fiffe. The Hamburg, Sweetwater, and Muscat have 
ripeped in that sityation. These vines are trained to the rafters.^' ** ' 

The third crop is derived from the border out of doors^ in the usual way, 
and the vifces are trained to the rafters. The succession is obta!nc<fhy wintering 
them along the front uprights of the house,* ani\ placing them between two 
walls cy Screens of d^ass. They are, by l^iis glass chamber, if we may so call 
it, never ekposed toAhe entire rigour of the wiiher, anc’ are introYluced into 
the house to theiiyraftcr^s at the option of the gardener, or os lute as thefr 
tendency to break tlieir buds admits of. < 

^ This arningepient utilises as much as possible t|ie« area l/oth glasff and 
ground, ddes not destroy the facilities of circulation, or of culrivating pines* 
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in the pit, admits of the cultivation of a greater variety of the most esteemed 
sorts, and obtains an immense power of succession. 

The following are the^kinds of grapes grown u — Purple Constantia, White 
iDonstantia, Grizzly Frontignan, Muscat of Alexandria, Stillwell’s Sweetwater, 
West’s St. Peter, Black Damascus, Black Tripoli, Black Hamburg, White 
Portugal, Syrian. 

In the plant stoves, palms of various kinds, dracaenas, musas, bamboos, 
and various fragrant-flowered climbers, are bringing forward in pots and tubs 
for the conservatory at th*c new Manor House. 

An expcriifient has been tried in one of these houses by reversing the posi- 
tion of the sash-bar, so that the rabbet is on tho under side, and the insertion 
of the panes is made from that side instead of from the outside, as in the usual 
manner. The advantage of this mode is, that the putty is not exposed to the 
weather, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed to determine its value. The 
viWiculty that appears to be most likely to establish itself respecting the reverse 
glazing is, that of the execution of it, and the repair, supposing that the 
lights are not movable but fixed. In the first instance, it is feared that the 
pane cannot be made to retain its position, but will fall, or at least move 
slightly froA its place, from its own weight, before the putty is sufficiently set 
or hardened to retain it. In repairing, the workman is not so conveniently 
placed ; he is like a puintem of ceilings, and ought to be laid on his back. Pro- 
bably Mr. Paxton's mode of having a groove in the sash-bar, as hereinafter 
described, may ultimattly be found preferable. 

Belton^ near Grantham ; Earl Jirownlow, — ilirtT/ 21. We passed to this 
place from Harlaxton% through Grantham, and a very miserable vffiage, which 
we could not help wishing had belonged to Mr. Gregory. The wretched 
hovels exhibited not only a want of taste in their eictcriors and surrounding 
gardens, but even a want repair and the appearance of common comforts. 
Belton we have always understood to be one of the best kept places in Eng- 
lan^^, and we certainly found it so, though the family had been absent some 
months, and vcrc hot expected till July. We entered by the kitchen-garden, 
which was originally planned by, and built under the direction of, Mr. Webb. 
The pine stoves and vineries «rc wide, with a fixed roof formed by bars with- 
out rafters, rcs^ng on a horizontal iron rail, supported by iron pillars, rising 
from the middle of the tan pits. The only inconvenience that the gardener, 
Mr. Ingram, finds from these pillar% is, that he is in danger of breaking the long 
stiff shoots of the vines, when he removes them from the rafters to lay them 
down to rest on the top of the front wall, in Mr. Strutt’s manner. The 
grounds have few natural inequalities ; but the river Witharn runs through 
theiii, and this feature has been mrjil^ the most of, especially near the house, 
which is a fine* old French mansion, with stately, avenues. Among the old 
trees are some good /peciraei^s, especially of elm and Scotch pine. There is 
a rustic bridge leading over a piece of water to what may be called a fancy • 
•cottage, whicTf is covered over vfith rustic trelliswork fey climbers, and these 
climbers arc planted in rustic boxey, which project from the outside of the 
• parapet of the bridge. •The idea is comparatively new, and the effect good. In 
the church, the tower «of which forms a fine object from the walk in the 
pleasure-grounds which Ictfds to it, are some fine sculptural monuments of 
the Browniow family, and in the churcliyard are several to their servants ; 
’kindness anj| consideration to them being apparently hereditary in the family, 
One'l^mbstone is to the memory of a gardener, who had b^cn 54 years the 
family, and^lic^ hi 1710. The place has two defects which might easily be 
remedied. The first is, that there is no master walk so conducted as to dis- 
play the main features of tht place : and the second, that thc^ kitchjn-gardSn 
cannot be# entered without grossing a public road, anl also, if ye ^re not 
vDstak^ a farm roiuf! A tuni^el or tunnels ^ould at on|e remove the latter 
objection, and fticilitate the removal of the forifter# I 

TJlie home farm-Rffices are very complete ; we entered the poultn^-house, \^i^ 
^is a square room^ well iTglited, anclheated.by an open fireplace. •There is a ran^ 
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round the room of coops for hens with chickens ; above it, one for laying-hens ; 
and above that, one for such as are hatching. On each side a hen stair leads to 
the roosting-place, which is above the ceiling, so that nothing can ever drop on 
the floor. The village here is being remodeled in the Gothic style in good ' 
taste, and is already a most gratifying and conspicuous ornament to the public 
road. Would that Ilis Lordship might extend this admirable improvement to 
all the cottages on the estate ! By way of expression of purpose, the smithy 
has a large horseshoe sculptured on the gable, which projects over the entrance. 
The inn and public houses have carved stone figures for their signs ; the beau- 
tiful schoolhouse has a quotation, and the village shoj) has a riband label of 
stone (too broad, and not vctv tastefully displayed) over the broad window 
for displaying the goods. In the flow'cr-garden we observcfl a curious hybrid 
between a Brompton stock and a w’allflower, which appeared to be producing 
seed ; and which, at^all events, we trust Mr. Ingram has propagated by cuttings. 

C/irifswort/i, — j\Ia^ When we last visited this phice in May,^ IH.'ll) (seC 

our preceding vol. p. the grand conservatory was just beginning to be 

glazed, and at present the glazing is almost completed. The panes arc .‘1 ft. 
9 in. ill length, and 6 in. in widtii. and the work was performed by Mr. 

Drake, glazier, Edgeware Road, London, at* (jg 
the rate of 1(5^/. per square foot. The sash-bars 
are of deal, cut out by machinery impelled by 
steam, 61. is a section of the bar of the 

full size ; and fig„ 62. are specimens t)f the 
glass of the full thickness, showing at h the 
thinnest glass, and at a the very tht^kest that 
is used in the conservatory ; or, in other words, 
showilig the variation of thickness that takes 
place in this description of glavs. The roof, 
as most of our readers know, is in the ridge- 
and-furrow manner, and the quantity of sasli-liar 
used in forming the sides of the ridges, exceeds 
40 miles in length. The hot-water heating- 
apparatus is already |)ut up by Messrs. Walker 
of Manchester ; there are 8 boilers, and the length of tpipc, which is 
4 in. in diameter within, is about 7 miles. Theie is such a thorough 
command of water on the adjoining rising grounds, that it would be easy 
to form a system of pijies for throwing down a shower over the whole in- 
terior of the house, in Messrs. Loddiges’s manner; and the water for this pur- 
pose might be heated by passing the japes containing it through a mile or tw^o 
of the heating pipes. This lias already Ivjfcii done with the pines v hich ruji- 
jily water for the ordinary v atering of the house. The progress of fitting up 
the interior is going on steadily, and will be comj>bted, aiV'l many of the trees 
'planted, in the course of tlid autumn. The trees ^n the arboretum are in a 
most thriving state; ‘and planting on little %ills of prepared*' soil, keeping 
these hills afterwards clear of w'eeds and o^jvered with short grass, has done 
as much here for the growth of the plants as it has d6ne at Elvaston Castle 
and the Derby Arboretum. Some of the rarer specits of iPinus i^'bies and 
PiceJi have made vigorous shoots, and will soon 'become fine trees.' A'cer 
pahnutum, which was killeiL every where about i; 40 ndon, by the winter of 
1837—8, except in Mr. Knight’s nursery, has never had any l)ro1^^ction, here, 
and it now 3 ft. high in the open arboretum. The nomenclature of th/j ar- 
boretum is^unavoidably in a state of confusion ; because, Mr*. Paxton’s object 
being to collect as many species as he could,, wllcrevcr he found a different 
name hetordere J a njant, and planted it^ith the name which he received, 
with a v'ew^ to futurepomjiarisoii and correction. * In another year, ky sendinjg 
one of his young mciT to the perby Arborcturv, he will^be able to adijust tho 
nomenclature at Ch4tsworta to that of the Arboretum at^Dcrby, which we 
tl^inh it will not be denied is at present the most correctly named collection 
of trees and shrnbs in England. If it. is not ro, then* we have^spent len years 
of our life, and expended in cash or credit above !0,000/.,Jn vain'.' 
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The conservative wall which separates the lawn from the park on the north 
is a most delightful scene, and confirms the observations of our correspondent 
in p. 23., " that a conservative wall is a very sii()erior source of enjoyment to 
•either a green-house or u conservatory.” It is .340 ft. in length, and the direc- 
tion being up a sloping surface, it is divided into panels about 27 ft. in length, 
and about 18 ft. high, rising above one another, with stone piers between each. 
The wall is fined and covered with a wooden trellis. It has a coping which 
projects about 1 ft. in front, with a rod under it on which the rings of curtains 
run. Piers are built every 27 ft. apart, which determine the length of the 
curtain rods*i and half the curtain draws uj) against each pier, as in the case 
of a common window. The curtains are of stout hempen cloth, striped with 
blue ; and in order to provide for the contraction and expansion, and also to 
kcc[) the curtains tight when let down, the lower edge of the curtain is fur- 
nished with rings, which are put over hooks fixed on the edge of a board 
It-hich lies flat on the border at the distance of 13^ in. from the wall. The 
other edgc*of this board, which is 1 l.J in. wide, is hinged to a rail 4^ in. broad, 
which is made fast to stakes driven into the ground, and sawn off level with 
the surface. In consequence of this arrangement, when wet weather contracts 
the curtain, instead of shrinking up, and exposing a part of the wall to the 
weather, it merely lifts up the inner edge of the board, which sinks down 
again to its place with the^return of dry weather. The edges of the curtain 
next the piers are made fast to slips of wood fixed to the wall, and the edges 
where the curtains join in the middle overlap each other, as in common wdndow 
or bed curtains. Nothing is planted against the piers but dahlias during sum- 
mer, and thus, by IciV^ing these naked, they preserve the architeclural dignity 
of the wall by contrast with the covered parts. With a view to this end, and 
also to the eflect of the flowers on the plants in tin? panels, even the dahlias, 
in our opinion, would be better omitted. 



• Fig, 63. is an elevation.of part of the whll shr^wing the piers (the one rising 
higj^thar^the other, as the wall ascends a sloping surface), and the curtains 
drawji aside. ^ • 

Fig, 64. <s s#gPound plan of the same portion of the wall ; in which a is the 
dug &)rder, b the rising ancf falling board, c fixed boards opposite the pi^rs, 
d a border of turf, e a gravel wall^6 ft. wide, and / th^ lawm # 

Fig, 6 is a sectjpn of Iplie wall, the woj^den copingi the curtaiin,* and the 
•nsing^d falling board. t •I 

Fig, 66. is a s^tion of the lower part of the ^all, flie rising and falling 
board, and the groui^ rail to which it is hinged, on a larger scale. « 
r The fljllowidg list of the plants now -growing against this ^rall has been, at • 
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our request, kindly furnished by Mr. Paxton. They are arranged here ac. 
cording to the natural orders, for the sake of showing the great variety of 



species ; but they arc pWnted against the wall in no particular order, except 
tnat the more tender sorts, such as orange trees, J^sminum grandidoruni, 
&c., are generally placed together, so that the part of the wall 
against which they arc placed may be heapi^d by itself; whereas, 
if they were distributed over the whole wall with the hardier 
sorts, such as SojMra microphylla, Tecoma capreoluta, &c., 
which require no artificial heat, there would be a considerable 
loss both of labour and fuel. ** 




IXaminculdcetE, ^ \ 

Clematis fldrida Sieboldii, planted in 1837, is 9 ft, iiigh, and in another place 
has reached the top 'of the wall in a panel over low-growing shrubs. Like ’ 
other climbers it does not spread much in^width. In flower it is singularly 
ornamental. ^ 

Clematis aziirca grandiflora, planted in 1837, is high, and 2 ft. wide. 

Splendid when in flower. ^ ' 

^ -DiZ/cwiaceae. , " 

Hibbqrtia volubilis, j)Ianted in 18.36, is 10 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. « 

ilffligno/iacese. , ^ 

Minolta g?andilfi6ra, planted in 1836, is 4^ ft. high, and 3^ ft. wide. 

« iwfcracef^. ^ ' 

llHcium ^orldknum, i|fanted in 1^38, is 1 ft. highland 1 wide. 

‘ Berberfdes. * 

B/rivrw ? sp., planted in 1838, is 3 ft. high, and 1 ft, wide, 

* , VolygolecB. ** * ^ 

Pol^gala grandiflora, planted in 1837, is 8J fi;. high, and 7/1. wide. 
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Pitlosporcce, 

Billardiera longiflora, planted in 1837, is IG ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
Biilardierfl mutabilis has in the same period attained the height of 17 ft.. and 
• is 1 ft. wide. 

Sollya heterophylla, planted in 1837, is ft. high, and 2 J ft. wide. 

'Lhieec, 

Zrinum trigynum, planted in 1838, is l^ft. high, and l^ft. wide. 

• 'Slalvacccc, 

• ilfalva ? sp., "planted in 1840, is 8 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide, 
ilialva CrceffWflf, planted in 1830, is 7?^ ft, high, .and 5 ft. widf. 

Aurantidcccu, 

Various orange trees, planted in 1836, arc from 3ft. to Oft. high ; and the 
• standard have the lower part of the wall covered with Maurandya Bar- 
clayfl7?a and^Tropae'olum peregrinum. 

TropcBoiccE. 

Tropae'oluiji pcregriniini grows to the top of the wall every season. 

Jiutdeeev, 

Corrac'a speciosa, planted in 1837, is 5Jft. high, and IJft. wide. 

Corraj'a alba, plar*'''^ 'n 1840, is 3^ ft. high, and 10 in. wide. 

Amicardidcca\ 

jSichinus Molle, A very large plant of this fine evergreen has lateW been killed 
to the ground, but^s now springing up xigain. • " 

Legumindsts, ^ 

.dciicia lophantha, plantec^in 1837, is 7\fU high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ac, raelanoxylon, planted in 1837, is 16 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ac decurrens, planted in 1837, has atti^ined the height of the wall, and 
has been several times cut in. 

Ac, riitaBfolia, planted in 1840, is 3 ft. high, and 16 in. wide. 

Ac, vestita has just been planted. • 

Brachyseina ujpdiilata, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and ft. wide. 

Bossiae'a scolopendra, planted in’ 1 840, is 18 ft. high, and 1ft. wide. 
Callistachys lanccolata, planted 1840, is 4 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Cli^nthus puniceus, planted in 1837, is 1 1 ft. high, and 10 ft. wide. A splendid 
specimen. 

Daviesia mimosbides, planted in 1840, is 2 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
jDcr^cniiini hirsutimi, planted at same time, is 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. wid 
Eutaxia w^yrtifolia, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. iiigh, and 3^ ft. wide. 

Edw^rds^ grandiflifra, plar^cd in 1837, is 2^ ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Ed. microphylla, planted fin 18.36, is 13 ft, hi^h/ and 3.J ft. wide. 

Erythrina Cnsta-galli, planted In 1837, is 5 ft. high, aijd IJft. wide. 

Glycine bimaculata is a small plant. 

Kennedy^ nigricans, ^ilanted in 1837, is 15 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide, 

Ken. rubicunda, planted at the same time, is 1 6 ft. and 1 ft. wide. 

Mimosa prostriita is mi^ed with other plants, and climbs to a considerable 
height. . , 

« on 2 a coronillmfolia, planted in 1836, is Fl ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

ia (Jonscqua72/z, a magnificent vigorous-growing specimen, spreaejp to a 
great distarwe* over the walls of some stable buildings, wliicb join with the 
conservative wall, and foifn its termination at the farther extremity from the 
house. 

(7ydAft japoiiica, piantea mi837, is I2ft,^high, and €4 ft. widc^ 

Jtosa moschata, jplantecl in 1837, is 12 ft. high, aifd 2| if. wide. 

E6sa JJankstqpa, pivoted at the same time, is 15 ft. high, and 2^ ft. wido^ 
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Photinla serrulata, planted in 1837, is 10 ft. high, and (i ft. wide. 

Cahfcanthdcccc, 

Chimonanthiis fragrans, planted in 1838, is Oft. high, and 3^ ft. wide. 

i^mnaldvea;, 

Punica Granatum, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Onagraricc, 

FnchsiVz globosa, planted in 1837, is 15^ ft. high, apd 11 ft. wide. A inagni- 
Bccnt specimen. 

F. globosa mf'ijor, planted in 1837, is 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. ' 

F. conica, planted in 1 837, is 8 ft. high, and 5 ft. wide ; another specimen, 
planted in 18.30, is 1 2 ft. high, and 8Aft. wdde. 

F. Thomsoni, planted in 1837, is Oft. high, and 0 ft. wide. 

F. microphyila, planted in 1837, is 16 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide ; another spcci- 
men is 6 ft. high, and 2^ ft. wide. . ^ 

F. fulgens, planted in 1840, is ft. high, and 5 ft. wide. 

Deiitzifl scabra, planted in 1839, is 5 ft. high, and 2*. ft. wide. 

lMprldcea\ 

Callistemon semperflorens, planted in 1837, is 15jJ ft, high, and 2 tJ ft wide. 
Eucalyptus V sp., planted in 1837, has attained the height of tlie wall, and 
is 16 ft. wide. *' 

E. globulus^ and E. resiniferus, planted in 1836, have, like the preceding 
species, far exceeded thj height of the wall, and been cut in the two last 
years ; three other species, the names of w hich are unknown, have attained 
the height of 5 ft,, 6 ft,*, and 1 0 ft. 

Leptospdrmuin grandifloruni, planted in 1837, Ls Oft. high, and 3ft. wide. 

L. trinerve, planted in 1837, is 7^ ft. high. 

Melaleuca fulgens, planted in 1837/ is 8 ft. high, and 7 ft. wide. 

Psfdiuin Cattleyrt/iw?;?, [ilanted in 1837, is 3 ft. high, and Ijft. wide, 
il/yrtus copiinunis. Various plants from 3 ft. to JO ft. high. 

Passiflorrer. 

Passiflora caerulea has attained the height of the wall, and .sjiread along it, 
forming a belt Oft. wide; another plant i:^ 10 ft. high, and 22 ft. wide. 

Pas. Ma3'«/z« runs along the wall at 5ft. from the top, to the distance of Oft. 
on each side of the main stem, and the breadth covered is 5 ft. deep. 

(r rossu/firicc, 

Ribes spcciosum, planted in 1837, is J5fc. *nigh, and 2 ft. widQ. 

i.lorn(wca\ « 

•Beiitham«« fragifera, planted in 1830, is 10 ft, hig^j^and 7j ft. wide. 

RscaUwiisst, * 

Escallomfl! glandulosa, planted in 1839, is 3 ft. high, and I^ft. wide. 

Esc, viscosa, planted^in 1838, is ft. high, and 2 J ft.Jvide. 

QapnfoUdcea;, ' 

Caprifolium gratum, planted iij 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. * 

Cap. etruscum, planted at the same time, is 16 ft. high, and 2 ft. w/de. 

• * ^ 'Btricdvctc. 

Thibaudza sctigqra, planted in 1838, is 5J ft. higj^ 

Pacefnium Sprengehi, idanted in 1838, is 2 ft.*higl^ and 1 ft. wide. 

Ligu.strum lucidum, [/anted inj^f.38, is 13 ft. lygh, and ft. ^idc, 

* ^asimnew, ' « 

umbellatuin [?], planted in 1837, is 4^ ft. hij^'h) and ;jft. wi/le. 
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(/asminiim undulutuin^ planted in 184^, is 5 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

J, grandiflonim, planted in 1837, is 4 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

«/. sp., planted in 1830, is 4^ ft. high. 

J7/gwo7ziacea;, 

BignonzVz spcctabilis, planted in 1837, is 5 J ft. high, and 2^ ft. wide. 

B. capreolata, planted at the same time, is IGft. high, and ft. wide. 

B. //teridifolia [?], planted in 1837, is 6 ft. high. 

B. ^‘a.smindides, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high. 

Tveomt sp.^ planted in 1837, is O^ft. high, and wide. 

Calainpelis scaber is planted in several places to fill up blanks. 

Cobtvkcese, 

CobmVz scandens, planted in 1840, is 10 ft. high. 

VjoragUieaf, 

i/eliotropiLim pcriivianuin, planted in 1840, is 3 ft. high, and 3^ ft. wdde. 

^oldnc(€, 

Brugmans/« sangiunca, planted in 1839, is B J ft. high, and 8^ ft. broad. 

Scrojyh nlaridcca\ 

LopliospCTmum scandens^ planted in 1837, is ft. high. 

Maiiriindy« Barcla}vb 2 « is planted in several places to fill up blanks, 
l^entsttnnon gewtiand^dcs^ planted in 1840, is 4ift. higli,and 34 ft. wide, 
llliodochiton volubile is planted to fill up blanks. 

Calceolaria visco.sis‘^ma, planted in 1836, is ft. high, and 2 ft. %ide. 

hahidtiV, 

Salvia ehainmdrifolia, planted in 1840, is 2\ ft. liigh,*and 1-J ft. wide. 

* Ycrhcndcccc, 

Lanlana Scllow/7, planted in 1830, is 2ift. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Vlumbngincce, 

/^lumbago capensis, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 2J ft. wide; another 
spccinltn^ planted in 18:?6, is 10 ft? high, and 4 ft. wide. The fine blue 
of the flowers of this plant produces u charming effect, contrasted with 
the yellow^ flow’^ers of most of the Leguniiiiosm. 

‘^Pro/caceae. 

Grevllle/z rtreanthi folia, planted in 1840, is 24 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Hakc/z florida, planted in 1840, is 24 ft. higlT, and I ft. w ide. 
lliyie/7 sp., planted in 1837, is 7 fw .high, and 2 ft. wide. 

AmtolochidveiV, \ 

/Iristolochia glaucaf plaiitet^in 1837, is 1 1 ft. high, and 2\ ft. wide. 

A. sipho, planted in 1837, is 16ft. nigh, and IJ ft. wide ; another specimen, 
planted in 1838, is 16 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. *• 

^ Garr^kcGVEt, 

Garryfl clHptica, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 2^^ wdde. 

j Casuaraccec. 

Casiigrina equisetifolia. anted in 1837, is 8 ft.*lugh, and 2J ft. wide. 

»ulsskna, planted 1837, is 3^ ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. • 

C. stricta, planted in 1 837, is 9 ft. high, and G ft. wide. 

^mildce€B, 

Puscus androgynus, planted in 1(137, is 3 ft. high, andll^ ft. wide. 

In J:he lawn at Chatsworth^there is a wait of artisti«^l finish to the water- ' 
WQjAS^nd of an ohviojiis connexion among tffenji andVith the house. The 
long straight caiAl, for example, should be lined wdth masonry ornaivif^cd 
with pi^s, sQoie of cro\yied b); sculptural objects, and connected, in. 
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reality or in appearance, with the terrace walls of the house. The magnificent 
cascade of steps is admirable, so far as it goes, but its lower termination is poor. 
The cascade ought, perhaps, to be brought down nearer to the house, and 
the basin, in which it terminates, ought to be surrounded by a highly archi- 
tectural margin. At all events, something ought to be done to take away 
from the scattered, disjointed, and in some cases meagre, appearance of 
these water-works, which, taken separately, are by far the grandest in Britain. 

In the kitchen-garden Mr. Paxton is introducing a new mode of covering 
glass cases, whether frames, pits, or low houses, during the night. This is 
simply by having a thatched roof of somewhat larger dimensions than the 
frame, pit, or house to be covered, resting on side walls, and independent of 
those which support the glass ; the lower edge or base of this roof slides 
on a railway, which extends at either or at both ends of the house, so as 
to afford space] for the roof to stand on in the day time, or when it is not 
w'anted. The advantages of this mode of covering are, that more heat caif^ 
be retained than by mat^ or boards ; and that the covering and fincovering 
can be effected with less labour, and almost instantaneously. 

The house on which the experiment is about to be tried is for growing 
orchidaceous plants, and is being heated by Mr. Penn. It is s|?an-roofed, 
and stands in the direction of north and south : fig, 67. is a section, in 
which a is the glass roof, and b the thatched roof. iThe situation is low, and 
being on a level with the river, is incapable of drainage beyond a certain 
depth ; in consequence of which, a water-tight cast-ir# n box, or caissoon, 
is sunk, and in it the furnace and boiler are built. This practice is common 
in Holland even for dwelling-houses ; the lower rooms /if which, being often 
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below the level of the adjoining canals, have a l}\ick floo^’ing and thick side 
"walls of masonry, built witb cement, which completely exclude water. 
The sash-bar used in 'this orchidaceous hou^e has side gutters Vor collecting 
the drip, as shown in the section, C8.,ftwhich is of the full size. The 
glass is intermediate between the two thicknesses, shtwn in^g. G5. p. 572., 
and is 6 in. wide, in fhne. not exceeding 40 in. in length ; the cost of which, 
glazing included, is about H. 4d. a square foot. ' 

In Germany and Holland, plant structures with upright glass In front, as 
in the Botanic Gardens at Munich and Leyden) are covered witl^, great 
rapidly by letting (J^^wn rolls of straw mats, as noticed in our vof. for^ro .^>^ ; 
and where the glass roof slopes, hinged shutters, suspended f’onj the back 
wajl by corJs and pulleys, are instantly let do^n, and as quickly pulled up, 

< as in tbe Botanic Gardans at Carlsruhe. pi&e ntodes, however, are not so 
, well adaf^ted for this country, where few houses Vave opaque roofs t-ind only 
front glasses ; and e(]/tally ujw^ those elevated i^fojections^oalled bonnet* roof^ , 
shown in fig, 69., in which L is the point where the shutters are hinged. .. 

tfPe^aps the operations that we were most gratified witll, on our present 
visit to Chatswofth, were^those carrying on in the vil’a^e of Edensor. The 
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cottages are being rebuilt, added to, or repaired and 
ornamented, and their gardens will be enlarged and 
tastefully laid out and planted. All the houses 
•will be supplied with water from an elevated source, 
the village being on the side of a hill ; and there 
will be a public play-ground and open shed, and a 
public drying-grouncl. Behind the houses are the 
fields for grazing the cows, of which each cottager 
has one or more. The* school is almost the only 
building so ftir finished as to enable us to judge of its effect, which, we think, 
will be excellent. We entered several of the cottages, and found them most 
comfortable and commodious within ; all of them had back kitchens, pantries, 
and dairies for the produce of the cow, with the sleeping-rooms up stairs. 
We have no doubt, that, when this village is completed according to Mr. 
if axton’s ideas, His Grace the Duke will be so much pleased with it, as to 
cause a revision to be made of all the cottages on his, extensive estates ; and 
a better mode of doing good, both positively to the occupants, and, by ex- 
ample, to the cottagers of other proprietors, and to cottagers generally, we do 
not think dbuld be devised. 

All that Derbyshire wants, to render it the most beautiful and interesting 
county in England, is, plantations on the high grounds to improve the climate 
and beautify the face of the country, and more artistical cottages, farmhouses, 
and gardens. <• 

Chataworlh to Wootton Lod^Cf hy Chestcijicld and Derby. — May 24*. To 
Ghesterfield the country is bleak, but the fields are divided bjTstone walls, 
and tolerably well cultivated. The railroad from Chesterfield to Derby 
passes through the most interesting tract of country on the line between 
Sheffield and London ; ajid the road from Derby, by Ashbourne to Alton 
Towers, is most romantic. 

.Wootton Lodge is a remarkably fine gld place. The house is a square 
building, of the time of Elizabeth, imposing from the magnitude of the mass, 
and from its great height, considering, that it is a dwelling-house, in propor- 
tion to its*w-idth. It is sitiHited on afirominent rock or hill, surrounded on 
three sides b3^a deep ravine, which separates it from higher hills, which are 
covered with oak woods. The elevation of the house, we repeat, is very im- 
posing, and this arises chiefly fron# magnitude, and from the height and breadth 
of the many niullioned windows, and the large spaces of naked wall between 
them. 

The mass of the building is sufficiently large to constitute it grand, and 
the® height, relatively to the breadth, being greater than what is common 
in buildings or this era, it joins to grandeur a character of elegance, which 
never can be given Jii buildings without departing somewhat from the common 
proportions, and exceeding these to a certain extent in height. The windows* 
at Wootton Lodge are grand, 3nd yet elegant, from tb<; same cause by which 
these impressions are produced »by the general mass ; that is, they are as 
broad, if not broaden, than usual, and they arc decidedly higher than is 
commonly the case in»windows of this style. It may fcfe laid down, then, as 
a principle, that a buildiiig or a window, broader than is usual in proportion 
to the heiglit, is mean ; and, on the contrary, thi^ a house or a window, higher 
than k usupl in proportion to the width, is comparatively elegant. 

TnTwootton Lodge, there arc few projections in the war^^of bays, no towers, 
very little prnimfent, scarcely any upper cornice, and the roof, which is of lead 
and flat, is of course not seeft. The chimney shafts are good,’thdbgh few jnd 
simple. Altogether, the exterior this house deserveathe study of^the archi-# 
tect, no» for its omaincntti or details, for these are few, but to^nd out the 
nause*ri£ the ppwerRil impresqjon which it makes on thamind. We were not 
witmn, but fron^the large windows and the broai space between them in the 
elcwation, it is impcyisible to doubt, that the interior contains som^^ry 
maeniiidbnt robms. l#is entexed through a court of honoiiar, with offices as 
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wings or lodges to the right and left of the entrance to the court ; and be- 
yond these, on the steep sides of the hill, are the terraced gardens and walks 
among the rocks and ageil yew trees which surround the house, except on 
the entrance side. On a platform facing one of the fronts, there is a curious 
raised garden, with a canal bordered with masonry, and containing a fountain 
in the form of a duck, doubtless coeval with the building. Near the kitchen 
entrance we observed, against the wall, a case of about 4 ft., containing an 
overshot water-wheel, supplied by a ^ in. pipe of w'atcr used for turning the 
roasting-jack. It is impossible, as it seems to us,* not to be charmed with 
this place. • 

Alttm Towers, — We had only time to take a hasty glance at what may be 
called the enchanted valley, and to see a new flower-garden recently taste- 
fully designed and most scientifically laid out by Mr. Forsyth, in one of the 
courts of the Abbey. The valley, in the time of the late Lord Shrewsbury, 
had a peculiar charm, from the great number of objects, all of an artificial anfP 
singular or grotCvsquc cliiiracter, in so romantic a situation, and from the trees 
and shrubs being either small, or cut or clipj)ed into artificial shapes. 

Whoever recollects this vallc\% as it was in l82o, so as to be able to 
compare it in his memory with its present state, must acknowledge that 
there is a wonderful diflcrencc between what it is now and what it was then. 
Now, the question is, w'hetlier this difference is an ‘improvement, or the con- 
trary ? Decidedly, in our oiiiiiion, it is for the worse. The gardens have 
lost one character without gaining anollier. The t«ccs and shrubs have 
grown too large for the terraces, walks, walls, and buildings ; and, being no longer 
cut or clipped into shape, they seem to have no aecordav^'e with the artificial 
objects. The whole has the appearance of a scene allowed to run wild from 
neglect, not from age or decay ; and this, notwithstanding the highest keeping 
of the walks, flower-beds, and every tiling that depends on the gardener. 
When a place becomes wild from total neglect, or from age or tiecay, w^e 
become reconciled to it, as the result of inevitable circumstances, as, .in 
short, the fate of all things ; but, when we see one part of a scene in the 
highest style of keeping, and in a particular character, intermingled with a 
part of a character totally opposite, wfc arc tUssadsfied with the^dtecordance 
of the impression made in our minds from its want of unity. ^Jn theory, we 
have always been an advocate, where the ancient style of gartleiiiug is 
adopted, of subjecting the trees to geometri jal forms, as well as the ground ; 
and no circumstance has ever occurred, within our experience, to convince 
us that we were practically right, equal to the state of the grounds at Alton 
Towers. We ascribe no fault to any one for this state of things, which has grown 
up insensibly with the seasons, and which 'a person living on |^he spot iseiot 
nearly so likely to be impressed with, as an occasional visiter. 

The stoves, green-houses, and conservatories wf*re in inVst beautiful order ; 
'in the latter, Mr. Forsyth is tntrodiicing borders, of Lycopodium coinplana- 
tum about G in. broad«along the w^alks, wJuch‘’have a remarkably good effect, 
and being the “ resemblance ” of verges in Ihe open garden, “ in some other 
thing which becomes the image” of them, it may he' ‘considered on Q. De 
Quincy’s principle, as truly artistical, and completing the allusion to nature in 
the open air. These verges are sometimes planted \it once in the soil wliere 
tliey are to remain, and at <jther times on pieces. of loam and dfung about 
the length and breadth of a brick, and kept in a glass frame till wa^ted^ when 
some Akundred5 of ^turds of edging can thus be laid down in an hour or .two* 
By means of these bricks, also, repairs can be made moinentaix*y. ,No edging 
is fetter adapted for growing in the shade aiA in heat. The works con- 
^.siected with the houseware going forward ynder the direction of Mr. Pugin, 
a most fortunate circumstance for Alton Tow'ers, far as Gothic architecture 

is concerned. k ^ 

Trentham Hall, — May 2%, ^fhe road from Alton*Toweps, by Clicadifc, is 
hilly and romantic, and afterwards rich and varjied. The altcratiftiis 
.and additions to Oie house at Trentliain are far advanScck, and *'tliey Have had 
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a magical effect on the place. The effect of the tower at one angle, in 
forming a centre to the general mass, carrying it off as artists say, or, in artis- 
tical philosophy, communicating an axis of symmetry (see p. 233. is most 

* satisfactory. The central tower at Alton Towers is too small for the im- 
mense i)ile of buildings that surround it, having been built, no doubt, before 
it was contemplated to increase them to such an extent ; but this at Trcntham 
appears of the proper dimensions, unless, perhaps, it is not sufficiently high. 
The first or upper flower-garden is laid out in what the French call the 
English style, with beds of turf, and dug beds edged with box or gravel, 

• and has an Excellent effect, the whole forming a raised platform edged with 
stone. The lower or main garden has the leadihg walks formed and gravelled, 
and the slopes turfed ; but, not being yet planted, it has rather a naked 
appearance. We were shown some I’ortugal laurels, which were training 
with clean stems and round heads, to imitate the orange trees of the Con- 
itnent, as^at (^-hats worth, to be planted along the main walks at regular 
distances in stone boxes. If the Portugal laurels - were budded standard 
high with the common laurel, the effect would be still more striking, as the 
light green of the leaves wouhl render the allusion to the orange tree much 
more complete. Such imitations of orange trees are not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, where the laurel is grafted standard high on the 
coimuou cherry, which, flowever, being a deciduous plant, docs not form so 
good a stock for an evergreen as the Portugal laurel would. The common 
laurel, to a general observer, is so very like the orange, that, some years ago, 
a foreign ambassador, who was going round the grounds at Clig'cmont with 
the gardener, Mr. NiMntt)sh, took the laurel undergrowths there, with which 
the wooils abound, for dwarf orange tree.s, and expressed his astonishment at 
seeing the orange thrive so well in England, 

For the two side walks at Trcntham, we would introduce a border of 
arcades, cones, or pyramids, of cli[)pcd yew, box, or variegated holly. As 
th^'se, however, arc of slow growth, ivy trained on wire framework might be 
substituted ; by which means the arcade might be completed in two seasons; 
as ivy (i or 8 feet high may be purchased in pots in quantities, and as soon 
as it was* planted it migiit*l)c trainecl* over the wire frames, so as to form 
arcades, pyrf^inids, cones, candelabra, statues of the human figure or of 
animals, the second season after planting ; that is, if the ivy were planted in 
Ajiril, 1841, the framework woifd be sufficiently covered to show the effect 
by July, 1842. In the mean time, the effect might be tried by putting up the 
wirework and tying shoots of ivy to it ; as indeed might all other con- 
templated artificial forms. The situation, wc understand from the gardener, 
is »good deal exposed to high wiiftK; but these would not injure the ivy in 
the slightest tiegree, as it is one of the hardiest* of plants. The common 
juniper, the red c/dar, thsf arbor vitae, the furze, anti the spruce fir, grow 
rapidity, and yiay be cut in1:o an,^ shapes. The spruce fir forms most beautiful 
arcades, hedges, and candelabra, at the Whim, near Edinburgh, engravings 
from which are given invol. iv. o?oiu* Arhorcliim lirUannicimy under the head 
of yl'bies excfilsa. • 

It would be a great ftnnrovcmcnt to the grounds at Trcntham, if the whole 
of the wa^er could be lowered or 6 feet, as at present it has too much the 

* appearance of an overffoQded meadow. The is^wds are also too large, or, at 

• #iuch in the middle. Were the water lowered, the banks might 

* bcjeuriched, in some places, with blocks of stone, to imitvite the juttii^ out 
of rocks fr»m •tfte subsoil. It did not occur to us, when.on^lic spot, to 
ask whether the channel of *lhe river, which takes the water from the laAie, 
could be deepened. If it •coukhteven suppose it weit necessary extend 
the deepAiing over a distance of 2 or 3 inilf|i, the improvement f tile whole 

•placCj^tJ# it appears to us, woi*ld be very gr&t Jiidced. ^ 

ifZw*/ Combe^ iiifar liiackhmih ; Dowager CoiSifcus of Ihickbi^hamshire. — . 
•hme 16. This is one of the most delightful places in the neighbourhflfiki'of 

• London^ though but litfle knovw. The house stapds only*a few yards from ‘ 
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the public road, but the grounds are extensive and extremely varied. A very 
steep bank descends from tlie house, in the form of a beautiful lawn, varied, 
first, by fiower-beds, next by ‘groups of rare trees and shrubs, then an ap- 
parently dense mass of wood, beyond which is seen the windings of the 
Thames, continually varied by shipping. The TJuiines is sufTieientiy near to 
give the idea of its belonging to the place, and forming its boundary, and the 
bends of the river are seen Icngthw’ise, rather than directly across. Such is 
the view from the principal garden front. The other view looks on a level 
lawn, varied by flowers, and terminating in fine old trees. A walk leads in 
this direction to a shady but airy avenue, on a level, an admira'ole place for 
recreation during the hottest wfeither of summer, and to a terrace walk which 
forms the circuit of the place. The taste of the owmer is advantageously 
displayed on the lawn by the small size of the beds, circular or roundish, and 
their disposition into groups or constellations, which, as may easily be con- 
ceived, form a new combination with every change of the spectatoy. This 1? 
by far the most effective-way to display flowers on a lawn, whether on a large 
scale or a small one. The little circles of flowers ought to be considered as 
trees and shrubs, and distributed over the surface, exaeth’ on the same prin- 
ciple as trees are distributed over the surface of a park. The kiteneu-garden 
we found well cropped, and the whole place in good order. Strawberries 
planted on a surface sloping to the south, at an angle of 46° ; the soil being 
loamy, and the surface covered with flat tiles, ripen three weeks earlier than 
on a flat surface. Fig trees and morcllo cherries agaftist walls are found to 
produce mo^it fruit w'hen only tlie main branches are laid in, and the small 
fruit-bearing shoots of the past year allowed to stand oulf^froui the wall. The 
paradise apple is here raispd by cuttings, and the plants, treated like gooseberry 
bushes, produce enormous quantities of fruit, which, tliough not fit for the 
dessert, is useful for culinary purposes. Agapantlras umbellatus attains an 
extraordinary size in pots, which the gardener, Mr. Cockburn, attributes to his 
shifting the plants once a year, shalling off’ all the soil, removing the offsets, 
and replacing the plants in light rich soil quite loose, neither finning it with 
the hand nor by the pressure of winter poured from a pot held as liigh as a 
man can reach. Annual flower seeds, 'and also /liotatocs, saladin5[;,*’an<l other 
articles, are raised on dung beds without sashes, mats beinf; thrown over 
them, supported by hoops, only when extraordinary cold nights arc anticipated. 
The Kew pine strawberry is’ here found to bear almost as w'cll as Keen’s 
seedling. 

Woodlands^ BlackheaUi ; J, Angcrsicin^ Esq, — We looked at this place 
with a melancholy interest, recollecting the extraordinary sensation which it 
made in the horticultural world when first saw it in year 
At that time David 8tewan, Esq., Land Agent, and Landscape Gardener, 
^,of Great Russel Street, was J;hen head gardeneifj and scft'great was his repu- 
tation, that in a biography of living characl^^rs which was pi\.l)lishcd about 
that time, and included notices of all the principal men of the day, it is said, 
when speaking of the late J. J. Angerstein, *that he was “ fortunate in having 
for his gardener Mr. David Stewart.” We liave notietd Mr. Stewart’s high 
talents as a landscape-gardener, in speaking of Bcarwbod, in our volume for 
1833, p. 679. 

Charlton Housc^ Sir Thomac M, Wilson, Bart,, is a noble mansion in the 
Elizabethan style, or rather perhaps in that of James L, as it coii^tairv|.^more 
of th^ Roman or Kalian than the earlier Elizabethan, which partakes more 
of the domestic Gothic. The house is undergoing some changes^ which wc 
hof*e will not be carried so far as to influence, th^ exterior appearance of the 
general nif:ss. Some Additional ground haft* lately'been acquired on the en- 
trance fiiiJntr and this having give^ an opportunity»of mulling a new ft|)proach, 
the great mistake wfs committed of forming* it in the modern st3ih^ thul< 
counteracting, as far as possible, the first impression mac(e by one of%lie 
flMSt'^old houses in England. The garden front was^ formerly thickly em- 
bosomed ip yew trees, which have been headed ddwn, but ’they ^ould be 
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much better entirely removed. Wc have seldom seen a place with the grounds 
in a worse state from neglect, but they contain at the same time the elements 
of everything desirable for such a situation.* Would that we had the re- 
arrangement of them, with a carte-blanche as to moving ground, and forming 
an approach and terraced gardens. 

Belford, — Mercer, Esq., is a place full of variety in the grounds, but 
at the same time without distinctive character in the different parts. One 
hill and valley succeeds another, all varied by natural W(>od in a similar man- 
ner, while there are different ravines and deep gullies which have been formed 
by digging dbt sand, gravel, or chalk, and these might be irranged in imita- 
tion of romantic Swiss scenery. In short, there are here the germs of an 
almost endless succession of scenes of singular betmly and character ; alpine 
heights, and Swiss valleys. Nothing has been done to the place for many 
years, and the keeping is of the worst kind, with the edges of the walks as 
aeep as cyt ruts. 

Belvidrre, near Dartford, Lord Saj/c and Selc, is a noble place. The 
house is situated on a piece of table land, bordered by a range of inequalities 
of surface^ skirting the alluvial plain of the Thames, and conimanding de- 
lightful views of that noble river, and the country beyond. The house has 
no merit in an architectural point of view exteriorly, but it contains one 
room fitted up in the stfle of Louis XIV., which is altogether one of the 
most complete things of the kind in England. It is 35 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, 
30 ft. high, and appr^riatcly finished and furnished. Exterior facings to the 
windows, and other architectural decorations, with a terraced garden, for 
which the situation ii> peculiarly adapted, would render this a singularly fine 
place. There are extensive walks reaching for n^les along the summits of 
the wooded banks, and every now and then opening to the river, and some- 
times descending to the lower grounds. The wood is chiefly the remains of 
a natural oak forest, and, the soil being very thin on chalk, the roots, which 
ramify from the "old trunks and stools Of what had formerly been coppice 
wood, spread over the surface like network, showing in a strongly marked 
manner the advantage of planting above the surface rather than under it. 
There is •a ’fine mixture or hollies, laiircls, junipers, red cedars, and other 
evergreens, among the oaks, and there are some open glades covered with the 
original heath, in the same state in which they have probably been for ages. 
Though there are only about acres in the park, yet there are upwards 
of two miles of walks. These are 10 ft. in width, with low flat grass edgings 
clipped, but not pared with the spade, and though no family has lived here 
for a number ol years, yet they are kept in the highest order. There is a 
,^oirer-garden ifi an extensive glade*in the woody scenery, which comes in as 
a fine relief to the general character, though tlte flower beds arc much too 
large, and far froni«being ciAinected into a general system. There is a small, 
pinetum, unfortunately plantqfl under the shade of the native oaks, and 
therefore never likely to produce any effect. The ndtive oaks are wholly of 
Qucrciis sessiliflora. * 

West Heathy Preston, Esq,, is a thatched cottage, entered through a 

conservatory, and with aji exterior form that an architect with an artistical 
eye might^turn to fine account. Showy beds of flowers abound on the lawn, 

' but they are much too. large, and for that reason make the place appear 
thnn it really is ; so much depends on proportioning al^ the details of 
sTpkice to the whole. ' • * 

In reluming, *we observed two frightful chapels; the Hapoi^r Chapel at 
Peckham, in the form of a pentagon, with small mean windows witHbut 
facings, and red brick wall# witnoi»t cornices or any decoratidh wha'^ver ; anc# 
another chapel nesyper Camberwell, of larjpr size, with similai* wills, with 
•Threg,*(3* four stories of naksd windows nk^ those of la third-rate dwelling- 
hoi^. Chapels^ in general, throughout the country, are at present a disgrace 
to it in an architectural point of view ; but it is to be hoped that the ^prbad 
• of knoifled^e find tast^will rai:9e them to a par witb other religious buildings.* 
Mr. De Crespigny*g house at Peckham is a fine old brick building. 
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TLatnngay House ^ near Ilurmniy {June 17.) is one of the finest villas in that 
part of the suburbs, in point of situation. The house occupies the summit of 
a knoll, and, half-way down, the New River winds round it on three sides. 
Agreeably to the old style of laying out places of this kind, the entrance 
front is on that side of the mansion which contains the finest views, so that 
a stranger visiter sees every thing worth seeing in point of scenery before he 
alights from his carriage. Something has been done to counteract this, by 
a fringed line of trees in the fore-ground, close to the gravelled area for turn- 
ing carriages on, or what may be called the arena of honour, so that the 
full enjoyment of the fine views is reserved for the walks in fne pleasure- 
ground. This arrangement coftstitutes the merits of the place as a study for 
the young landscape-gardener. To those like ns^ who have known Harrin- 
gay for the last twenty years, it is interesting on account of the numerous 
specimens of rare American trees and shrubs which it once contained, and of 
which there are still some interesting remains. Magnolw inacroph>JIa, whief 
had attained the height ol’ 20 ft., and flowered frequently, still exists, but w’as 
much injured by the winter of 1837-8. M. conspfciia and M. c. 8onlange^/wrt 
are 20 ft. high, and flower freely every year. There are various ^other fine 
.specimens, and the place is kept in good order. 

Arno's Grove, Southgate, the rcsUIence of Mrs, Woiher, is a place which 
we should wish to visit several times every year, not^only on its own account, 
Imt because of the beautiful road to it, bordercil, as it is, great part of the 
W’ay, by an undulating country and noble trees in park-like scenery. The col- 
lection of tr^s and shrubs here, at the time the place was planted, has un- 
doubtedly consisted of every thing that couhl be proc^ired in tlie London 
nurseries, for the propriefor, like tlie late Mr. Gray of Harringay, was the 
friend of Collinson, Ellis, Dr. Fothcrgill, and their contemporaries. TJie 
specimens of Quercus palustris here, which we have before mentioned, are 
alone worth an annual visit ; not to speak of the purple-branchcd oak, the Ori- 
ental plane, the magnolias, the cedars, the immense bcrb(;rry, the lagerstrajima 
against the conservative wall, which has resisted the wintci* of l83 7rf with- 
out the slightest protection, and many other hardy and house plant.sJigBv the 
side of the walk which leads from this place to Mmeheuden, we oAj^yPed (kil- 
rins?/z grandiflora, and a number of other foreign plants, apjiarcnt!' ^PKuralised. 

At Woodlands, the residence of Taylor, Ksq,, the fine ’Wlcl conser- 

vatory built 'by Mr. Nash has been pulled dfewn, and the lawn and pleasure- 
grounds, so highly kept in former times, arc now in a siatc of comparative 
neglect. 

— Park, near Hnfield, the scat of , is a romantic solitary 

place, formed amid forest scenery of appafcntly unlimited cxtc|?t, and ha\4ng 
altogether the character of ar grand place in a distant part of the country. The 
approach to the house is firs^ through a long straight avenue, and afterwards 
through forest scenery untouched by art. Tl^e water and w'oods beyond, as 
seen from the lawn froPjt of the hou.se, are perfect of their kind, but the walks 
in the pleasure-ground are on too contracted a scale for so large a pkice. 
They ought to stretch away right and left to an appardiitly interminable dis- 
tance. An attempt has been made to earth up an6 plant out the stable 
offices or farm buildings, which, according to our notions of a fine o]d English 
place, is not in good taste. Y^e would avow them, .but blend them’ with the 
general scenery by means of a few scattered trees. Of all the different 
of coiJcealing buildcngs, that of raising mounds of earth close before them 
appears to Uf the worst, because it takes away from the digrfity»ofi the build- 
ing^ and every building, even a cowshed, has..a character more or less digni- 
fied. A Ateat plrfce is rendered little by any direct ^itteiiipt at concealment. 

Becch^iJ Park, near Potter' s^ar, now' (July, 1840)j on sale, R a large 
open place occupying <two immense banks, and the hollow between It 

is capable of vast improvcnfeiit, but not without gre&t chapgcs both in \he 
hotlfe^md the ajmroach. t •• 

Jjeammgton^ Warwiekshke^ {SejA, 19y to 2\9) has fticreased oiip hfilf since 
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we last sjiw it in 1831, both in population and in the extent of ground covered 
by streets and buildings. There are a number of suburban and town villas, 
many commonplace, others ambitious and showy, some rich in decoration, 
<fnd a few elegant and correct. There is a piece of ground containing' about 
J 4 acres, which is intended to be laid out as a public giirden, and for which 
we have made a plan. On a few of the villas, of which we took a rapid 
glance, we shall say a word or two from recollection. 

Bradley House, H, BradUfy, Esq., is a town or street garden, the house 
being part of a row. The ground behind consists of about a quarter of an 
acre, and inehules green-houses, vineries, pcach-houses, and various archi- 
tectural and sculptural ornaments. There is a wall with fruit trees like that 
of a kitchen-garden,* and a lawn varied by flower beds, a basin and fountain, 
sbmc trelliswork, and a terrace with steps. In point of design, the merit is 
. not great, but the whole is very highly kept. That we may uot find fault 
w'irtiout assigning a reason, wc may observe that the great art in making a 
small garden appear large, is to prevent the s[)ectator, from walking in the 
middle, so as to see the whole at once ; and, in the case of a town garden 
surrounded Iw walls, it is mostly desirable to conduct the spectator from the 
house iinder'a boundar}^ colonnade, or other architectural walk for warm 
weather, having at the same time open winter w^alks. The flower beds here 
are also of too fanciful ami angular shapes for the manner in which they 
are planted, and too large for the situation. Wherever flowers or roses are 
allowed to grow to the 'ilieight of 2 or 3 feet, groups of small circular beds 
will generally be found preferable to other shapes ; but where plants arc not 
to rise higher than 6 in., % irregular or composite forms may be adoptecl ; because, 
in consequence of the lowness of the plants, the shapes of the figures may 
be recognised by the eye. The commonplace charaefbr of the surrounding 
wall and of the hot-hoiisc!i, and the want of unity of system among the 
flower beds, arc the positive faults of this place ; and the negative fault, or 
omission, is, the w'ant of a surrounding grchitectiiral walk, somcwdiat in 
the manner of the mural colonnades in the town gardens of Pompeik A 
garden of this kind is much more difficult to manage than one round a detached 
building, heffiursc it demands r^t only an^irtistical but an architectural eye. 

Beech Lnum, X)r, Jephson, is a suburban villa, of several acres, with an 
excellent square nouse, and grounds sloping down from it on three sides. On 
the entrance front, the lawn is s'lparatcd from the gravelled area on which 
carriages turm,^y a ridge of rockwork 3 or 4 feet high, richly planted with 
flowers. JJkfs is intended to keep off' dogs from the lawn, and appears to be 
a goodkidlea for similar situations. Besides n pleasure-ground planted with a 
cpii^erable variety of trees and shrtibs, there is a small fruit-garden, and an 
Excellent kitchen-garden, with a vinery, pcach-housc, pine-pits, &c. ; the 
whole, with the exccf/tion of the turf edgings of the walks (which are too 
narrow', and pared with the Spade instead of beintf cut with the shears}, well 
kept. A grcat*improvement to fhis place would be, terrace and Italian 
flower^arden to connect the liou»c with the lawn. The magnitude of the 
!ioiise, its architecture, tmd the elevated situation on which it stands, parti- 
cularly point out this styte of decoration ; besides, it would have been some- 
thing new in Leamington, '^here all the ^rdens are formed on one type. 
Among the ‘Irccs planted arc some beautiful specimens of Turkey and Lu- 
^o mbe several varieties. 

* TVinyy, the Rev. John Craigs, is a small town vill^i, bordering <he 
river Learn, n 4 )wdjcing laid out and planted!)^ Mr. Cullis, who has very greatly 
improved the situation, by rafting the surface above the level oi^^the rive% 
There is a descent from the •princimil floor of the housdto the gard^, by a 
flight of stops through a raassjbf roAwork ; a gobd idea, but not cjirried out 
in,^ie bosj^uanner, pfrtly from jsant of prop A* materials.^ To have managed 
this rtflfkwork arti^ically • would have required blocks of stone than 

have been used, ana the total omission of scoria, vitrified bdeks, and indoed 
pi every ^ji.#ccies •of stonep except* one. , There is not a point in the whole 
1840. Nof. . 4 Q 
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course of ornamental gardening that is so little understood as the formation 
of rockwork. Most creations of this kind are little better than rubbish heaps, 
because they appear to consist of all the sorts of stones that are found lying 
about in the locality, including vitrified bricks, brickbats, shells, roots, &i. 
No man can form a rockwork that has not the eye of an artist ; and, if all the 
best rockworks in England were examined, it would be invariably found, that 
each consists only or chiefly of one kind of stone. Compare the rockworks of 
the last century at Pain’s Hill, Ascot Place near Windsor, Fonthill, Wardour 
Castle, with those erected at the Cv^iiseum, London, under the direction of 
Mr. Gray, and with those of Lady Broughton, at the lloolc* near Chester 
and of Mr. Wells at lledleaf In none of these rockworks will there be found a 
miscellaneous assemblage of materials heaped up; but, on the contrary, blocka 
of stone of one kind, or imitations of blocks of stone, are ranged so as to 
assume some natural- looking character of stratification or position. We repeat 
that no man who has not the eye of an artist should attempt rockwork. • 

The roof of a low portion of the house, looked down on frohi the library 
windows, Mr. Cullis has very ingeniously covered with a collection of low- 
growing saxifrages ; and, on the whole, this place does him much credit. 

Ho/if/ Walk is a street finely bordered with old oaks, eliifs, and'^hollies, some 
of the latter having trunks 2 ft. in diameter, and the oaks and elms 6 ft. 
There are several villas in this street deserving notice, particularly one in the 
Elizabethan style, called Oak House, and another in a sort of Indian Gothic, 
the residence of T. S. Hellier, Esq. 

Danihy Cottage, the residence of John Williams, Esq,, in the interior of the 
town, is a Villa in the Gothic style, handsome, and snrfpunded by fine trees. 

Radford Cottage, the residence of Squervll, Esq,, architect, is an ex- 

ample of the Elizabethan style, admirably worked out, in all the exterior 
details of the house, offices, boundary walls, an^ gates ; and, as we passed 
rapidly by it, it appeared to us one of the best things of the kind in Lea- 
mington. j 

Cullis*s Nursery extends over many acres in different parts of the town 
and neighbourhood, the progress of building compelling Mr. Cullis every now 
and then to retreat further and fuKher into (the country. The seed shop, 
conservatories, and house garden are still, however, in the same situation in 
which we saw them in 1831, as noticed in our volume for that year, p. 4 j 10. 
The conservatory was then being plunt^l, the more rampant-growing sorts 
being placed in bottomless pots, resembling chimney pots, 6 or 8 inches in 
diameter, and 2 or 3 feet in length. After nine years’ growth, and notwith- 
standing annual prunings, the plants, as may always be expected, had become 
too large, or too disproportionate to, one another. They were, thc^'cfqjre, 
recently taken up, the sojl entirely renewed, and a collectiof{ of young plahti?.. 
planted in the same manner as before. Every /conservatory, to be kept in the 
best manner, ought to be taken up and replanted every seven or eight years, 
and we think the wiiole mass of soil ought^to be separated by concealed per- 
pendicular divisions into squares proportionate to the bulk of the plante which 
are to be planted in them. Mr. Ciillis’s inode is excellent for a nursOTy con*^ 
servatory, where the object is to display as many kinds as possible, on a small 
space ; but, for the conservatory of a private ge.it]eman, more e^ct is pro- 
duced by a few choice .specimens clothed with branches and foliage from the 
ground upwards, than by a crowd of species drawn up by one ^nother. ' F(^ 
siujh specimensj^a considerable extent of surface is necessary, nortltfly to 
admit of their growtii and bulk, but to promote the ripening^of ^the wood and 
|he forma^ou of flower buds ; and hence dk-iding by rectangular partitions 
18 prefi^rable to plarting in bottomless [jots, as igiving more room for surface 
roots,! because, without these, large plants cap never be expected to flower 
well. Mr. Cullis 1ms a very cd'isiderablc collection of hardy trees ^1 shribs* 
and among these is the largdst stock in England of ^ Cupressus torulosb! all in 
pptgy and between 2 ft. and 4 ft. in height. ^ 

Lcaming/on/like most other country tow;is in Exgfand, inlaid out more ^t 
random than on any definite system ; nevertheless, the, streets *arc broad, and 
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for the most part straight : but to a stranger there is no obvious leading 
street or streets, and the iiouses are numbered in the common and inconvenient 
manner, by which *we mean that there is no lixjBd and understood end, such 
%s the east or the north, at which numeration should commence, and no 
separation of the odd from the even numbers, as is now being done in London, 
and as has been practised in France since the first revolution. Thei'e is much 
municipal arrangement and regulation in Paris that would be of great benefit 
to the public if adopted in English towns, and more especially in those which 
arc rapidly increasing, such as Leamington, Cheltenham, Brighton, &c. To 
•be convinced «of this, it is only necessary to look into the Guide to Paris, and 
the map of that city. « 

• Theobalds, near Wallham Cross ; G, //. Hcppel, Esq, — Sept, 27. This is 
n small place, but displaying on the lawn, on both sides of the house, exquisite 

^ taste, and in the kitchen-garden most judicious and successful culture. The 
hiAisc, which is an old cottage, was occupied for many years by W. Wingfield, 
Esq., a master in chancery, and the grounds which were laid out by him do the 
utmost credit to that gentleman as an amateur artist. The lawn consists of only 
two narrow strips of ground, of about an acre each, on two opposite sides of 
the house, iftid on these the taste and skill of Mr. Wingfield have been dis- 
played in laying them out. In the one lawn, a broad open glade is preserved 
down the centre, with a jvalk surrounding it concealed from the house by 
shrubs, trees, and small, raised, roundibh, distinct beds of fiowers which form, as 
we pass them on the m vginal walk, varied foregrounds to oblique views athwart 
the lawn. In the strip of lawn on the opposite side of the house, there is a 
straight gravel walk (\pwn the centre ; and the lawn on each sidf! is covered 
with beds of flowers, so as, in fact, to constitute this lawn one entire flower- 
garden. The contrast between the two lawns thus* treated, is striking and 
delightful. The trees and, shrubs which form the marginal foreground to the 
first lawn are of rare and beautiful kinds, and they are admirablv disposed, 
advancing into the lawn and retiring to thy walk, and even behind it into the 
marginal plantation, so as to produce marked, but not formal, prominences and 
recesses ; and, looking at these more in detail, we find an endless variety of 
groups. 'Bh'L extremity of Shis lawn is bounded by a public road, and to 
disguise this bqjaiidary it is ingeniously contrived to have two returning walks 
at the end, one separated from the other by a narrow plantation of shrubs 
and fiowers, in consequence of wb^h the immediate proximity of the boundary 
is never once suspected by the spectator, who, seeing that there are two walks, 
concludes that there is no want of room; and, therefore, the idea of a 
boundary in that quarter 

never occurs to him. An • , 

idea of the position of these 
two walks is given »in ^g, , 

70., and the hint therefore?, 

• we trust, will^lot be lost on 
young landscape-gardeners. 

In this lawn, breadVi of 
cifect is preserved by no 
beds being placed down tiffe ^ 

• centre, and the side scenes * 

vm§d ^by the position 
xJfthp wees* and shrubs, and 
their difierqpt ^iv^ls produc- 
ing diflferent sizes, shapes, • 
and characters of foliage* 

In the liwvn on the oppo-,*< 

•«ite frei\( of the hePhse the ^ 
side^’seenes are also varied 

by trees and shrtfbs; but breadth of effect has not been attempted, the, lawn 

• being almost e^ally dbiKrcd wi^^ beds^throughout, and the central walkTiaving 

Q 2 • 
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arches of trelliswork with creepers placed across it at regular distances. The 
beauty of this lawn, therefore, is not to he tested by the same associations as 
that of the other lawn ; and, .while the latter is to be considered as adilressing 
itself to the painter, the former addresses itself to the florist. The beds art 
for the most part raised, and many of them have edgings of wire or trellis work, 
naked or covered with ivy, honeysuckle, sweet briar, or other fragrant or ever- 
green shrubs. 

Baiffordbvr^^ nenr Hertford; W. B. Baker, Bsfj, — Sc'jd. 28. This is a 
spleniiid place, the lawn of whicli, and the park scenery beyond, have been laid 
out with as exquisite taste, on a large scale, as the lawn at Thoobalds is oa 
a small one. We have not* seen two places so much to our mind in the 
course of the summer. The house is in a commanding situation, in a park at 
Bayfordbiiry, which probably contains near 1000 acres ; and in the vicinity 
of the house the trees and shrubs are arranged in a manner which leaves ^ 
scarcely any thing to be wished for. The house itself has nothing to re- 
commend it in point ,of architecture, but it is grand and impbsing by its 
magnitude, and most commodious and convenient by the number, arrange- 
ment, and ample size of the rooms. Tlie principal dining-room and the 
library' are remarkably well proportioned, and the walls of thd’ former are 
covered by a unicjiie collection of portraits of the memliers of the Kit-cat 
Club. The bed-rooms are arranged in three distmet divisions, each division 
having a well-lighted central passage, as an axis. The division on one wing 
over the kitchen offices contains all the family apau^^ments, nurseries, &c. ; 
that in the opposite wing, for bachelors and gentlemen w'ithoiit families ; and 
that in the*tentrc for strangers with families, and strayger ladies. The prin- 
cipal and servants’ stairs to each of these divisions are quite distinct. All 
the offices and servants'^ rooms are above ground, which gives the windows of 
the living-rooms *a commanding view over the parl^, both on the entrance and 
lawn front, without which, indeed, there can be no grandeur of effect. The 
living-rooms on the lawn side opep under a deep central portico ; and to^ the 
right ?nd left is a broad balcony, which extends the whole length of the living- 
rooms, and descends to the architectural flower-garden at each end by a flight 
of steps. The descent from the central portion is to a broad *^»terracc walk, 
between which and the house is the architectural flower-garden^iust mentioned. 
But, lest it should appear tedious to continue a description w'hich must fail to 
give an idea of the beauty and niagnificcncq>of the place, we shall conclude by 
observing that the situation of the house, its general muss, and the position of 
the flower-garden, remind us of Stowe ; but that the lawn and its treatment 
at Bayfordbury are altogether superior. 

A very complete |)inetum has been plun^od ; and an arboretum is commenced, 
by distributing the larger-growing trees and the thorns throughout the park, 
and placing the smaller and more delicate trees tyid tJie s{irubs in a plantation 
• by themselves, which will bt so arranged that ew;ry species can be seen in 
succession. There i^re a number of fine oRl cedars on both* fronts of the* 
house, which have been planted about the imddle of the last century, and spruce 
and silver firs, larches, oaks, and yews of the same date. In the lawn, and < 
also in the' arboretum, are a number of specimens ofi Araucaria imbricata of 
vigorous growth, from 1 ft. to 6 or 7 ft. in height, vchich have never received 
the slightest protection. There arc also several large spccimeifs of 
Webbwwflf, Pinus 8abinm72a,'md P. macrocurpa, aniJ various othc^ ran g" kin ds. 
Ther^ is, incK;ed,^no species of ^bietinse or Pupressinm in the*country?\>1r 
which there is not one or more plants in the collection here tjiey have all 
been planted! on raised hills of prepared 8oil,<:md are thriving accordingly. 
Mr. Bak^r has tried ^ith success the Herbal, and intends next year to 
make a ^rcat many trials on the summits of Sct^tch pines, common spruces, 
and silver firs, of 10 or 12 feet iU height. I’^haps Piefta Webbfr/;/^ ^rafteil 
at this height, or even at aegrdater height, might escape the spring frostft It 
is tjpt^restine to observe here, on the lips of the wounds ol the stock in^ the 
case of grafts which had failed, buds ^mittec]. in theohbart dfi^the sheaths of. 
eavesj thereby p oving thlit each tuft is an abortive shoot. 
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Tlfc lawn is separated from the park by a sunk fence, which in one part of 
the grounds affords an excellent hint. The natural surface is hollowed out, 
Ihe fence is rriaile in the bottom, and a bank formed on the park side »and on 
the lawn side ; the walk is formed near the top of the bank on the lawn side, 
in consequence of which the opposite bank rises above the eye and absorbs the 
attention of the spectator, who appears walking on tlie side of a natural 
hollow. The fence is thus altogether lost sight of, or at all events docs not 
attract attention in the offensive manner which it docs when made on a level 
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surface. In 71., a h is the line of the natural ‘surface, previously to 
sinking the hollow ; c the walk ; d the sunk fence, with a light fence of strained 
iron wire ut4;op ; c a bank raised in the pleasure-ground ; and f a bank raised 
in tlic park. Of course, this description of sunk fence can only be adopted in 
particular situations in suiijll places, but in large ones it might be of frequent 
adoption. 

The beds on the lawq arc not to be considered as forming a flower-garden, 
but as low growths connected with the tree®, and harmonising with them and 
with the distant sccneiw. They arc all of roundish shapes, and ]nf»stly circles 
varying from 1 ft. to (i or 8 ft-, in diameter. They are almost all planted with 
low flowering shrubs, ami with occasional low trees, «uch as rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and heaths ; and the shrubs have almost everywhere spread suffi- 
ciently to cover the dug surface, and project over the lawn so as to break 
the boundary line, which is exactly what is desirable in such a situation. 
The smaller circles are filled with heaths, v&cciniums, andromedas, thejesser 
rhododcndron.s, Jrctostophylos, (laulthenV/ Shdilon, &c. 

In a large conservatory the^e are some flue fruit-bearing specimens of the 
mandarin oraime, the pulp or sarcocurp of which separates from the skin or 
epicarp as a filbert docs from its husk ; and of a most agreeably tasted yellow- 
fleshed orange, brought from Malta by Mr. Baker, which we have not seen 
elsewhere. At the south end of the mansion there is a wall covered with 
orange trees, and in the border in front arc iiq^ny half-hardy herbaceous and 
suftVutcsccnt plants. The wall and border are protected by a roof and front, 
consisting of sashes of thatch instead ,of glass, which take out or slide between 
rafters like the Vashes of a green-house ; and by which air and light can be 
given and taken awa^ every n^ild day, wdth rapidity and case, while the thick- 
ness of the thatch is'such completely to exclude frost. The wall against 
%wdiich the treOB arc trained, being the side of one of the office buildings, it 
cannot he assailed by frost in that quarter. There arc many interesting scenes, 
•such as rockwork, sun^cr-houscs, flower-gardens, at|uariiims, trclliswork, in 
the pleasure-ground ncafi the house, which wc cannot stop to describe, and 
also imuiy fine specimens old trees, the family having been devoted to plant- 
ing for three generations. 

• The .kitchen-garden is A mile from the mansr^n, having been formed for a 
which was taken down some years ago. It is well managed, 
as are*the numcro^is forcing-houses, pits, and frames, and the adjoining tree 
nurseries. W^saw here a grii^U many plants raised from seeds Mahoqia 
^uuifoliuin, varying in foliage in \in incredible manner, Jind soyne of them de- 
cidedly Mijjionia repens ; a proof, ^s it appears to us, of the correctness of 
^essrs^Torrey and 9 ray, in* the Flora oj N^rtk Amn'ica^ of makiftg this al- 
leged speaes only a vau’ety J ftnd the same circipnstaiA:c accounts for Mr. 
Rivers having foiiftid the distinct seedling wliich he describes in our vol.^ for 
183lf, p. ^35. ^ msxf alleged that sonic seeds of M. repens had Found 
tlieir way among those of M. /(qmloliimi, or that the<flowcrs of the latter had 
• U Q 3 
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been accidentally fecundated by those of the former, but we are assured that 
neither of these circumstances took place. 

In the remains of the old pleasure-ground which connected this garden 
with the former mansion, are some remarkably large larches, silver firs, and 
cedars, and an avenue of the largest lime trees which we remember to have 
seen. Those at 83^00 are probably as high or higher, but at Bayfordbury one 
tree occupies the space of at least a dozen of these, either at 8yon or at 
Wolhiton. Several cedar trees have been felled or blown down at different 
times, and the boards being usc<i for flooring, they still give put a resinous^ 
odour. The branches make ,a delightful drawing-room fuel, where the fire- 
places are adapted for burning logs, as they are at Bayfordbury. When cedar 
wood is burnt in an entrance liall or staircase, its iragrance is diffused over 
the whole house. In every case the fragrance is most felt when the atmo- 
sphere is in a moist state, because then the radiation of the particles is checli^d ^ 
by the vapour of the water in the atmosphere. « 

Kew Gardens . — Oct*. 3. We never saw these gardens in better order. Our 
main object in visiting them at present was to view the ruins of the finest of 
the cedars. This tree, in the course of the last ten years, had«lost several 
large branches from falls of snow and storms of wind ; but on the 4th 
September, 1840, at 4 o’clock in a calm niorniv\g, after a shower of rain, 
an immense branch, which had not previously been in the slightest dc^^cc 
rent at its junction with the trunk, gave way, and fey down from the height 
of 40 ft., with such a tromendoffs crash, {hat it awoke Mr. Smith, whose 
house is within 200 yards. The additional weight given by the rain to 
the branch had no doubt occasioned its fail, like the additional handful of 
hay which broke the oamel’s back. This branch having been more exposed 
to the light and xiir for some years past, in consequence of the other branches 
having broken down, and having also a larger proportion than before of the 
sap thrown up by the roots, it must of course have grown more rapidly at 
the extremities, which, by increas'ing the weight at the end of the IcverJ led 
to the destruction of its equilibrium. We observed here, and also afterwards 
in the Horticultural Society’s Oardqn, that Pjnus SabimV/na axnjl rnacro- 
carpa, as they advance in size, become more and more different in the appear- 
ance of their bark ; that of the young wooil of Sabinianti being smooth, 
with the persistent scales of the leaves '^pressed and regularly imbricated, 
while those of macroc6rpa arc furrowed, rough, more vigorous, and the 
scales less adpressed and imj)ncate. The latter tree is much more robust 
than the former, and also more glaucous. A cone has been received at 
Kew of what Ls believed to he the trup*/^inus Coulter* (see p. 550.), from 
which plants have been raised, and hence that s[)ccies may tc considered as 
now in the country. In Jug time we shall give jin this Magazine descriptions 
and fibres of this and all the newly introduced species of Pinus. Heimia jfa- 
licifolia, a shrub, a native of Mexico, which ii/ now .3 ft. high, and covered witli„ 
fine oclire yellow flowers, is considered by^,M<'- Smith as quite hardy. Lepto- 
sp^rmum, two species, natives of Van Dienien’s Lan(|, are also found quite*, 
hardy ; and a TasmunmVz, from Mount Wellington, in the green-house, and a 
Drimys Winter* (Winter’s Bark), from the Straits of Magellan, now in the 
conservatory, may be expected in a few years in nurserymen’s lit-ts of hardy 
shrubs. It does not appeA- to be known at Kliw what the intention of 
government is respecting tliese gardens, but we do hope thht,' %lJUWK.'a!b 
changes may takt: place, justice may he done to Mr. Sin^h^ whose ibodest 
merit is acl^jpowledgcd, by every botanist and gi^dencr, to be beyohd all praise. 
If Mr. Alton should# resign, and any other *|>erepn be appointed to All his 
place i^kccpt Mr. Smith, an act of injustice^ and still more ^ impolic3^ 
will be pei^i'ormcd, which it is v^wolting to the mind U' think of. With r4,v 
spect to describing the ne#y p^ants, Mr. Smith has pj’ovcd himself, ?ii Hooker 
and, Bauer’s Genera FUicum, now publishing, as coinpetlnt to do that ns 
any Botanist whatever; hut it does not appear that |;ovcrn]pent*nced 

trouble itself ahopt describing plants at all ; it has only to I«*ave the coP 
lection open to the cxnmination of all botanists, ancf provide a clerk for 
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carrv|fig on, under the direction of Mr. Smith, a correspondence with the 
public botanic gardens, British and Continental. An intelligent gardener, an 
old workman in these gardens, and who has been latel}' visiting the gardens of 
the metropolis, has sent us the following paragraph respecting them v 

A difference of opinion appears to exist in regard to the sum required to 
make this garden useful as a botanic garden ; from my own experience I am in- 
clined to believe that much might be done even with the present allowance. 
But surely an additional 1000/. a year might be spared for sending botanical 
collectors abroad. I cann'ot but think that part of the sum which appears to 
•be 3 »earljr expended in repairing the present hot-houscs, would be better em- 
ployed in enlarging and otherwise improving tljcm ; and this might be done 
^gradually, beginning with the palm-house, which, at present, is altogether dis- 
*crcditable to the garden. It is with no ordinary feelings that I behold my 
old friends, the fine old palms in this house, gradually going to decay ; and I 
(Itfhope tliat, before long, something will be done before they are irreparably 
lost.— X 

Mr, Willmofs Gardens^ Islcworth, — October 3. Having seen the chunk- 
stove advertised as being used by Mr. Willmot with great advantage, we 
called to sdfe it. The stove is small, portable, placed within the house (a 
vinery), and burns only coke or cinders. The fire is placed in one cylinder, 
whicii is surrounded by ai^ther, and the air, which enters at the bottom and 
passes up the space between, being there heated, is distributed along the front 
of the house in two pvforated tubes proceeding right and left from the stove.l 
The fuel is ‘supplied from the top by a very ingenious contrivance, viz. a 
box the bottom of vdiich is fitted exactly to the upper orifice of the fuel 
chamb(?r; and being filled with fuel, the bottom, which slides in grooves, is drawn 
out, and the fuel is dropped into the fuel chiunber#witbout the admission of 
smoko or dust into the house. Before the fuel box is removed, the cover of the 
fire chamber, which also slides in grooves, is pushed in and thus replaced. The 
smoke from the coke or cinders passes through the front wall of the house 
in a sheet-iron tube of about 3 in. in d&meter, and the hot-air tubes are of 
the same material and dimensions. To counteract the effects of the 3ry heat 
* produced f i. tin tray filled viitli water ^ placed over each tube, so as to be in 
contact with and evaporate the water. There can he no doubt but that this 
is a very economical mode ol heating, not only with reference to the first cost 
of the apparatus, but to the dail;^ cost of the fuel ; but it has two disadvan- 
tages. In the first place, the dry heat produced is unfavourable to vegetation, 
and cannot easily be rendered moist, because the heat issues in the form of 
streams of hot air ; and not by radiation, from the surface of heated tubes, 
as^in the case of smoke, water, •qr steam, confined in flues or pipes : and, 
secondly, slioind the fire be stronger at any time, from any accidental circum- 
stance, such as bc^cr cind 4 Ts or coke being used, or the smoke funnel and 
the inside of the furnace being newly cleared out; or should a very mild night 
unexpectedly occur ; then th^ quantity of heated air suddenly produced will 
be so great as to overheat the. house, and greatly fnjure the foliage of the 
plants. On the oth v hand, if the fire were to go out unexpectedly, tfcre is no 
sufficient reservoir o& heat, as there is in the case of flues or hot- water pipes ; 
for the heat in the fuel^ after the fire is gone out, is rapidly carried off‘by the* 
circulation of the air. We admit that, by great care on the part of the gar- 
dhn^^hj^ may be mitigated ; hut, from the mide being liable to accidents of 
\inii l^d, it cannot be generally recommended. For heatinig a house or pit 
where tl^re^re no fines or other means of heating, it may become useful 
expedient. However, if w» have not done justice to this modg,of heating, we 
are open to the corrections add reasoning of Mr. Wilimot. ^ 

The Horticultural Socicflf's OM'den, — October 3, We fiave liftle to adKl; 
respecting the ccffiservator)^ to what weehavc said in our prc#edllig volume, 
p. 351. and 352. The worRmanship is exce41et)^, an the plants are looking 
v^ll, but the stfucture, considered with reference to design and taste, is, in our 
humble opinion, ohjbationable^to a degree that would justly the use*of much 

a q 4 “ 
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stronger language than we could apply, without the risk of being accus^nl of 
bad feeling on the subject. 

It is difficult to conceive anything worse than the entrance at ihe west 
end, which forms the terminating object to a straight walk. We are totally 
ignorant to whom the design of this mode of descending and entering is to be 
attributed, but this we will say, that if any private gentleman’s gardener had 
committed such a blunder, he would have deservedly lost his place. How 
different might have been this entrance, if the parties connected with the 
placing of the building had only taken the levels* of the ground, and con- 
sidered the structure with reference to all the details connected' with it, such' 
as the west entrance, the boilpr, the hot-water pipes, the surrounding terrace, 
&c., previously to putting it down ! Even admitting that it had been deter-' 
mined to enter this large hand-glass, as it may be called, “under the rim, how’ 
different would the appearance have been if this rim had been raised a few feet 
higher ? The heating pipes, in that case, might have been placed under tffb 
level of the path, and a current of air established, not by conimunicating 
with the open air, as is now done, but with the air of the house, in Mr. 
Kewley’s manner ; reserving the power of admitting the exterior air also 
among the pipes at pleasure. Besides this mean entrance, we ha\^6 a hideous 
chimney to the hot-water apparatus. Surely this object might have been 
built in better taste. Even the commonplace itlca of a (irccian column, 
carried into execution so as to produce a very striking effect at the (Coventry 
railway station, and not higher than the chimney in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, would have been incomparably better. At present, the little zinc tube, 
stuck into the thick clumsy mass of compoed brickwoj;k, reminds us of the 
third-rate houses of the suburbs. But we object altogether to entering this 
structure under the rim ; ^and w e also object to the tameness and monotony of 
the round end, w hich would have been relieved by .a porch, cither of glazed 
work or of masonry. These remarks shoidd have been illustrated by a section, 
to show the descent into the west entrance ; by a grountl plan, to show' that this 
w est entrance forms a termination to a straight broad walk ; and by a view, to 
show that the sides of the dc.sccnt are decorated with some stones in the 
wav of rock work, unworthy of the digvity of arcb itecture, but c(Srtttiuly very 
well worthy of the scene of which they form a part. ^ 

In the arboricnltural department a great many new^ pines and other ligneous 
plants have been rai.scd from scc«ls sent Ijome by M. llartweg, with the 
greatest success, by Mr. Gordon. The taste w hich the Society is creating for 
rare and beautiful trees and shnibs throughout the country, by the distrihutiun 
of the seeds of plants sent home by their collector, and of the jjlunts raised 
in the garden from these seeds, is a redeenjirg point in its character ; and in/ist 
he considered, along with tJie Catalogue of Fruits prepared by Mr. Thompson 
^known throughout Europe' and North America ys perhfq)s better skilled in 
fruits than any other man in existence), and the*’ distribution of grafts of 
selected and new fruits, as veiling the sins <5f the garden with*referencc to 
design and taste. * . , 


Art. IL Botanical^ FloricuUuraly and Arbm'icuHural Nolicts of 
the Kinds of Platits nevdy introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations^ or which haie been originated in them ; togethemiuitia 
additional Information respect mg Plants (whether old or 7 iew) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve a perpetuaF Stipplement 

to 4he “ Encyclopedia of Plnnlsi* the llprlus Briiannicusf the 
( fJortus hignosusf and ihe ArboSvtunu et Fruticeium Britan- 
nicumX 

Curtis's Botanical MagazHiie*; in monthly numbers, catyh containing 
sevcp plates; Ss, 6d. coloured, 35. plain. EditdJ by Sir William 
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I Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in the University 
of^Glasgow. 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, nevir series, each 
containing six plates; 3^. 6d. coloured, 3^. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

Paxton's Magazine •(f Botany ^ and Register of Flowering Plants i 
in moi^thly numbers; large 8vo ; 6rf. each. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, cacli containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6^/.; small paper, 

D. (od. CoiTducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

IXUTA'^CE.r,. 

LEMO'N/’.iliiiidl. Lbmonia. (In honour of Sir Lemon) 

siH-rtabilis Lindi. beautiful jut CD ••• (‘uba 183'). C co. Rot. rcg. 1840, 59. 

A beautiful stove shrub, imported by Messrs. Loddi<;es from Cuba, which 
produced abundunce of*dark crimson blossoms in August last; and which ])r. 
Lintlley has named in honour of Sir Charles Lemon of Carclew. (Jioi, Re0. 
October.). • 

11.54. ^ • tvii. p. 195. 

lun)jit]6ra //or/, loii^flowcrctl -»* uJ or 1 d Tk hybrid IS.5S. C p.l Faxt. mag. of bot. 

One of the beautiful hybrid corraL‘as raise I by Mr. Milner of Stockw'cll, 
which is now in the hands of Messrs, Lucoinhe, Pince, and Co., of the 
Exeter Nursery. This plant is “ less luxuriant and robust than most other 
hybrids, and is far more (irolific in flowers.” It was one of the first reared. 

It is generally firopagatcd by grafting on C.rspeciosa or C. pulclu^Ua, at not 
more than 3 in. from the base of the stein, and keeping the jilants in a slight 
lieat. Ordinary grafting is found t» succeed better than inarching. (PaaY. 
of October.) 

Lrguminosw, 

IIARDKNRK'RG/.^ • fiO.] 

digitilta JAtuil. fiugcr-/t>aii{'d ft. t.J or 10 ap P Swan River 1839. C s.p.l Bot. rcg. 1840, 

“ A Swan River climber, raised by Mr. Toward, in the garden of H. R, II. 
the Duchess of Glouce.stcr, at Bagshot. It is clearly distinguished from all 
tfce previously discovered speeidksof the genus, by its leaflets growing in fives, 
and not in threes.” In England it forms a frte-growing and abundant blos- 
soming green-hodsc climifer, with small purple flowers, which it produces in 
April. “ The best soil "is loam and peal^inixed with a quantity of sand. It 
strikes feadily from cuttings.*" (But, Reg,, October. > 

CYCLO'CiYNE Jienth. Cycloovne. ( Kykfos, a circle, gy«r, a style ; style circinately involute at top.) 

cancscens hojry ja ^ or 1 iny P Swan River 1839. C r 1 Paxt. mag. of bot 

• [vii. j>. 199. 

A vqry handsome hetel-like plant, seeds of which were procured by Mr. 
Lowe fiom Mr, Drununoiid, collector at the Swan River. “ The species is 
quite an ornamcnUil ofle. It has several inafti stems, around which an inde- 
iinit?*qflantity of suckers arise, each bearing a terminal spike of jjlossoms 
wficn not ^nqrc than a foot high. A rather rich loanl^ ^nd an airy place in 
the green-house, are the mEiin things necessary in its treatment” (Paxi^Hag, 
of Bot,, October.) 

'Rosqiccce, ^ . 

fissa i.indl. A Mexican slimli, sent home by M.f lartwcg, who 
considers it to be “ Ui^ar N.^/arriaefolia.’* (B, I^o. 170 , Oct.) 

^ Crassutdcca^ 

»Sd56. EClfEVErRt.4 3 1 5sfsA(inda i7o/^rg. 1840,57. 
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Ttovar. 

leritidn Dec. /ar. cyanophthilmus TIort.Bot. MS7. 

ifttiful plant, which> though it has been long in cultiva-* 
wn. It has a small dark blue disk» and a comparatively 
owered at Kosemont, near Belfast. {Bot. Mag,y Oct) 


J] ttA», a memhranc, and oxpit tbatp $ In allusion to thcscales of the papptM) 

arnian Q |ir 1 ■ Y ^uUlMrula > 18S8. S co. Bot. mag. S828. 

al raised in the Glasnevin Bot. Garden, from ^Californian 
I eseniblancesin its general appearance to Lasthdnia. (Bot, 


2265. LlA^TlilS 

propinqua Hook, related ^ A pr 2 s P N. Amcr. 1838. D p.l Bot. Mag. ub29. 

Kearly allied to L. Rpicata and L, hirsuta. (Bot, Mag,^ Oct.) , 

Valerianece. 

Valeriana Lindl. A Mexican .spccic.s “ with tiiburoii.s root'., as 

large as a full-sized field turnip.” (B. M.B,, No. IHO., Oct.) 

Biricdcccc, 

133J1. TIHODODE'NDRON 11012 arbbreum 

var. G rinuamdmum subvar. rbscum Bot. Mag 382!*. 

^Ejyacndccc. 

+ CYSTA'NTHE GroA. a bladder, and anthC, a flower: bladder-luce form of » he flower Imdl 

I;hI ... Bot map :JR26. 

sprengeUol^f Graham Sprcngclia-likc ii lJ cu .3^ ... Y.w Van Diemen \ Land ISdo C 
A “ curious shrub discovered by Mr. Brown in Van Diemen’s Land;” of 
no great beauty. (Bot, Mctg.^ Oct) 

Volemonidcece, 

472. PHLO'X [p 107. 

Coldr}^ao llort Coldry’s ^ lJ or 2 ... Dk C hybrid ... D co Paxt. Mag ol Boi mi. 

A vei^« handsome /%ldx, raised sometime since by Mr. f’oldrv, lietwecn 
two species, “ of which P. cordata is evideiitl)' one.” {Paxt, AJag, of liot,y 
October.) 

Oonvolviddcctc, 

BATA'TASC\\o\%y. Batatas (Malay name) 

Actdcca Lmd?. Bect-liko A IZ3 ot 6 au F.w ^emcrara 1859. p.l Bot. rog. 

The genus Batatas takes for its type B, cdulis, the common sweet potato, 
and it has been separated from “ Ipomoe a by M. Choisy, principally on ac- 
count of the ovary being 4-ceIlcd, with one seed in each cell, instead of 2- 
celled, with two seeds in each cell.” The piesent species is ve^y handsome', 
both in its leaves and flowers,; and it has at present been kept iifa stove. Dr. 
Lindlcy thinks it has probably ** sufficient hardincssrto succcipd in a good green- 
house.” It is a native of Dcnlcraaa, and it was seiiv to Dr. Lindley by Mr. 
May of the Ripon Nursery. (Bot, Beg,^ Octob^i*.) * 

^nlnmtcea:, * 

591. SOLA-NUM » [tanist, No IMO.*' 

angU'' ..folium Lam. narrow-leaved ft O pr 3 bu P Bucnoi Ayres 1838. C. ^.l p Bo- 

An evergreen shrub, with lanceolate leaves, and rather small dingy purple 
flowers, which are very fragrant. It was raised from seeds colrected at 
Buenos Ayres by Mr. Tweedfe, by Mr. Tillery, gardener to the ^^Dufci o‘l 
Portland at Welbeck, who finds that cuttings of it strike readily, and inat 
thrives in a compoiY of loam, sand, and peat. (Botanist^ Oct.) „ ^ 

nmexauthum Moc. et Sesse. A “ beaiilSful half-hardy herbaceous 
raisgd by Mr. Pffge of Southampton,^ from ^Mexican seeds, and hav- 
ing “ large clusters of deep purple flolfers.” (7i. Af, 7?., No. 181., Oct.) 
Kcanihdceti, 

1734. TUUNBE'RG/yf 15541 HawtayncAi/i. ' 

Synonyme : Meybnta Hawtayneona 1^. 

Prof. Kecs von lEsenbeck having prqposed ^o separtte this ^pecici^ from 
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^:unb&'gia, on account of a slight difference in the anthers, the name has 
b^n ^>dopt^ by Mr, Bentham in the Botanist^ No. 186. (JBotanut^ Oct.) 
Amentaoeae, * ' . 

BSiuta Bhoypfittra Plant. As, rsr. 2. p. 7., and desdHbed in our ilr6. B^t 
p. 1714, as nearly allied to B. papyracea, has been raised from Himalaj'an. 
seeds in the Horticulturat Society’s Garden. “ It will doubtless be perfectly 
hardy, as, according to Dr. Royle, it, and the other species of that country, 
occupy the loftiest situations in the mountaibs.” (JU-nst.^ p. 343. ; B. M. R.; 

No. X69., pctober.) 

OrchidttceiB. 

.S571. CALA'NTHE S9ni7 discolor Bot. Reg. 18l0, 55. 

4563. CATTLE'Yyi 31556 MossiVr Hook. 

* Sifnanyme : C. labiata var. M^siuff Bot Reg. 1840, 58. 

Dr. Lindlcy is satisfied that this is a mere variety of C. labiata, from. 
«v'hich it diders principally in the lip being yellow mottled with crimson, 
instead df deep blood red.” (Bot, Beg., Oct.) , 

-f- Catascluni trulla Lindl. The flowers are “ green, with a brown stain 
on the lip,” and about thirty in a spike. (B. M. li.. No. 176., Oct.) 

C. saccntim Lindi. A very remarkable plant imported by Messrs. Loddiges 
from Guayana, the flowers of which are furnished with a large conical bag, 
not perceivable till this lip is turned back. The flowers arc very large and 
handsome, the sepals and petals being covered with rich purple spots, and 
the lip, which is of §. bright yellow, with crimson dots. (B, M. R,, No. 179|^ 
October.) • 

C. (M^anthiis) ci^nuium Lindl. “ A native of Dcmerara, Vith the habit 
of Catasetum barbalum, formerly Myanthus.” The flowxrs arc green, spotted 
with dark purple, the labcllum being “ furnished vfith a strong inflexed white 
horn,” whence the nain^». (B. M. R,, No. 182., Oct.) 

C. callosum Lindl. This plant resembles C. tridentatum var. floribundum 
in habit, but its flowers arc of a dull j;eddish brown, without spots, with a 
green lip- “ It was imported by Messrs. Loddiges from La Guayra.# (B, M, 

R., No. 183., Oct.) 

Cirrhaf)' talmn tY/gmrt/?^?;.TtLindl. “ Messrs. Loddiges have received this plant 
from Sincapore.” The flowers are of a pale straw colour, with coriaceous 
emarginate leaves. (B. M. /?., No. 173., Oct.) 

Oclogyne Cnming\\ Lindl. A ^ncapore plant, with white and yellow flowers, 
allied to C. trinervis, which has flowered with Messrs. Loddiges. (B. M. R., . 
No. 178., Oct.) 

ComparettvA vosea Lindl. A beautiful little plant with rose-coloured flowers 
fgem the Spanish Main. (R. No. 186., Oct.) 

Cymbulium^pMscvm Lindl. A 8iiicapore plipit, with “ a short raceme of 
rich purple flowens, bordved and .spotted with brilliant yellow.” (B. M. R., 

No. 177 , Oct.) • • 

DendroUtum vagindtum Lindl. A Sincapore plant,/* belonging to the same 
section as D. ainplum,” but comhining the habit of Bolbophyllum with the 
entire structure of*Dendr6bium. The flowers are of a pale straw colour, 
tipped with purple. ^B. M. 7?., No. 172,, Oct.) 

Bolbophyllum limbatmi Lindl. A Sincapore plant, the flowers of which arc 
of a dull purple, and oj‘ little beauty. (B. M. R., No. 171., Oct.) 

• Mmaranthes 'Lindl. “ A fleshy-leafed plant from Sincapore, with 

veyysmall white flowers, covered slightly with rusty dovrn.” (B.^1, R., 

No. 184„ get,) 'X 

Omidmm incurvum Bani. Tiie scape is panicled, and lat^ut 3 ft.4png ; 
^ihd the flowers are pink^ind wlute. (B. M. R,, No.'l74.,Dct.) 

Plctmofhdllis scridla Linjtll. a native of Ilio Janeiro, “ with oalc yellowish 
greem Qowers, milked with rows of piirplt dots.” (B. AI. R,, Ivo. 175., Oct ) 
Sarednthus jmUidus^ Lindl. An Iiulian species, with small pale flowers, 
ifpportcd by tflfe Duke of Devonshire. (2?. M. R., No, 185., Octr.) ^ 

.3584 IJ®- 

cinnabftri^a ? cinnabar ^ QS M 1 1” ^ Ilio Janeiro 1837. O p.r.w Paxt. mag. of 
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Introduction of large Pahns into Hot- houses, 

t 

A most splendid plant, with brilliant scarlet flowers ; remarkable for tOic 
great length and attenuated form of its pseudo-bulbs ; which, with the|pecu- 
liar form of its flowers, made 'it first considered to be a Cattle}V7, “ till J. 
Bateman, Esq., upon ft closer examination of some flowers unfolded at Kny- 
persly, discovered its proper affinity with Lmlia.” {Paxton's Mag, of Pot,, 
October.) 

Art. III. On a netv Method of introducing Palms of largo Size into 
HotJiouses, Dr. Jo»N Lhotsky, F.H.S., of Bavaria, &c. 

(Read before the Botanieal Society of London, Sept, G. 1839.) 

During my stay in Vienna, in the year 1829, a plan was laid down by M.^* 
Charles Ritter (author of A Journey to St. Domingo) and myself, for intro- ' 
ducing large palm trees into Europe. It was, in the first instance, based 
upon the physiological fact, that the fibre, and the bundles of fibres, in these 
plants are possessed of a high degree of vegetative power, or vitali^’y. If a 
palm tree, even of a certain age, gets injured at any height of the stem ; for 
example, its bark being shaved or taken oft* the fibre protrudes outside, as- 
sumes the appearance and nature of roots, and hangs* out from the surface of 
the trunk. If a palm is“ cut off below such a beard, as it were, of fibres, 
and planted, it will very easily grow* ; nay, I observed afterwards, in the Bra- 
zils, a still niorp striking proof of this assertion. The Diplothemium is a palm 
which docs not grow more than 18 ft. high. The lowef- part of its trunk 
is round and smooth, but the upper square and curiously shaped. The pe- 
duncles 'of the old leaves break oft* rather long, and remain on the trunk lor 
nearly two thirds of its height. These rudiiuciits of leaves being large, and 
covered wnth spines, aft*ord a superior material for forming hedges around plant- 
ations ; the tree is cut oft* a little ux.dcr this spiity part, planted, and groN^ & 
very easify. 

According to the above plan, I began, in April, 1831, at Bahia, the execu- 
tion of the commission which had been intrusted to me. Eight (liflcrent 
species of palms were collected for that purpose, viz. Cocos madfera, two 
specimens, with stems 20ft. long, ot about 30011). weight each; Ehc'is 
guineensis (Dendc), one .specimen, of the lime size anil weight as the 
former ; Attalia fiinifera (Pia^aha), collected ,^0 miles up the Bay, rather 
larger in .size than the former ; Attalia sp. (Pati), from the same locality, 
about 18 ft. high, but rather slender, &,c, ^ 

It is not required, on the present occasion, to state the diffi^iltics w hic^n 
1 encountered, having to work with uncultivated negroes, hi savage and dif- 
ficult localities. Several of thg puliiis had a weighf qf from'’300 lb. to 500 lb. 
It was required to dig out a considerable portion of the roots, w-ithout shak- 
ing oft* the earth from iht fibres. In some of the palms, for example, in Cocos 
nucifera, the roots extended in a large circurtiferencc, say 5 ft. to 7 ft. The 
outer full-grown leaves were all chopped off, and only ^thc very tender and 
recent ones were preserved. As .soon as 1 had conveyed the trees home,, the 
remaining rudiments of the leaves were burned with red-hot iron, fhat’thc 
sap might be prevented from oozing through the wounds. For the sake of 
making this quite secure, they were moreover primed with a compiTsifl^ of- 
hot piteL and tai\ As a precautionary measure against cold weather during 
the sea voyage or^'iifterwards, some cotton was Jpid around' afid bver the 
heartf'over whTK;h, again,^a thick layer of flax was properly secured. Tli# 
p^lms, thus tprepar^d, were each laid hori»m tally ‘in boxes, of which the 
constnictio 1 v’as this : — All the pranks hut those'forming the bottom were 
perforated by large holes; the lid-s were adapted* to opening, for projier in- 
spection during the passage.*' At the root end of the* boxesi a partition of 
boards w\4S inserted, merely admitting, through a hole ert for ^hat pqrpost-, 
the passage of the ftteui ; an/1 this minor division was, after the tvecs were 
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pllccd, filled up with earth, so as to envelope the roots ; this earth was pressed 
tii^tly around them, and the captain instructed to sprinkle it every fortnight 
with Vkater. The instructions lurther stated/ if any mouldincss ajipeared on 
the stems, it should be carefully removed by dry cloths. By these, and other 
contrivances unnecessary to relate, 1 anticipated that a certain degree of ve- 
getation would continue in these plants, a hope which experience fully realised. 
The whole plan, in fact, was but a trial, whether or not the vegetation of these 
tropical trees can be continued while they are in a horizontal position. 

The passage from Bahia to Trieste is performed in from 70 to 90 days. 
But, by a:A accident which I could not foresee, the vessel (called Italoj 
w^as obliged to enter the harbour of Gihraltifr, where ifli’einained for some 
considerable time ; so much so, that the palms were, on the 1st of November, 
still in Triiste. This accident not only protracted the time of their 
artificial position, but it shifted their arrival to a very 4111 favourable season, as 
Jie month of November is, at times, very cold in Austi'ia. Whatever acci- 
dents or improper treatment these palms might haw exf>erienced afterwards 
it is unnecessary to speak of, although, by so doing, 1 would corroborate the 
soundness of the [ilan concocted by M. Ritter and myself. On these plants 
arriving iit Vienna, they were found in a vegetative state, and, according to a 
letter of M. Rauch^ (who then filled a situation in the Imperial Gardens of 
Vienna), these large twes were, after an unnatural confinement of nearly 
seven months, still in such a state that one of them pushed out a vigorous leaf. 

My endeavours w^'e subsequently appreciated in IVussia ; and I have been 
only lately Informed that some gentlemen have been sent from Berlin to Cuba, 
for the sake of supplying the Royal Gardens with palm trees 01 a large size. 

As I am discussing matter connected with palms^ I may just mention that 
some of their seeds (for exaiiqdc, Elte'is guineensis) have remained, in hot- 
houses, in the grouuil for, ten years, >fter which time some of them began to 
vegetate. It requires certainly a complication of favourable circumstances to 
sollcn some ol* these extraordinarily Ic^rd and thick seeds ; an operation 
which is performed in nature by tlie very wet soil with which tHb virgin 
forests of the tropics are covered : but I have been informed that, in some 
parts of ill lia and China, tilt* people rCsort to some artificial means of making 
palm seeds, and others which are very hard, grow easily, viz. by putting them 
?br some time in very wet manure; a contrivance which may be worth atten- 
tion. 9 

lAwdoUf August, 1840. 


AjiiT. IV. Fficts relntive to flee Fecnndalion of Flowers with Pollen 
which hadV)een kept for some IVccks. By Hay Brown, Gardener, 
Stoke Edith l/ark, Herefordshire. , 

Thk cj^tus mentioned to you by Mr. B(!aton I raised from Epiphyllum 
.Tenkinsoni, impregnated with poUen from Cereiis graiulifldrus, under the fol- 
lowing circnmstancea: — I procured pollen from ('ereus graiulifldrus, folded it 
up in a piece of lettcr^iaper, and, after having carried it in my waistcoat pocket 
for several days, I laid if upon the chinmey-fiiece in my kitchen till I should 
have an opportunity of trying it ; this bappenct^in the course of 5 or 6 weeks 
afterw^d^ by my having a plant of E, Jonkinsdni in flower, which I impreg- 
^natc;d with the above pollen, and the result was the seedljng Iilluded lb. It 
may be sq^icr^uans to say that the pollen was as dry as po^ble, and not very 
tenderly used ; but it may Wa necessary to state tliat^o otheis^of the fleilnily 
were in flower at the tin»e, and^^hc flower w'as opened wtth cart, and th# 
anthers removed before tlnij' burst.* 


- M, Rauch ft now an able assistant of Mr. Loudon in laying out grounds, 
an3 a c«ntribiftor to Gardet^pr^s Mpgatiine^ &^c. 
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Having often tried, and as often failed, to obtain a cross from C. graifSi- 
fidrus, it seemed to me that it might be from the short time the flower 
remained open, or the close situation in which it flowered, or both, tiftit the 
pollen never got matured or dry enough to generate ; and this made me 
anxious to try what dry pollen would do. 

The year following, I impregnated /Rhododendron arb(>reum (which was 
flowering in the same pine stove) with dry pollen taken from a fine variety 
which was flowering in the green-house at Belmont, 1 1 miles hence ; and the 
result was (after marking the crossed flowers), that all those which were im- 
pregnated set and matured their seed, and all the other flowers dioppcd off; 
not one stood ; an Ahe seedlings they, produced are more in the habit of the 
male than that of the female parent. 

From the above, I think it probable that dry pollen, under some circiini- 
stances, and with somsi»gcnera of plants, may produce in crossing more distinct 
varieties than pollen immediately taken from the one plant to the other. 

Stoic Edith Gardens, Aug. 18. 1840. ' 


Art. V. On the Shriveling of Grapes* By W. H. 

Several articles have appeared at different limes in the Gar^ 
dener^s Magazine on the shriveling of graphs. I have tried 
every one them as they made their appearance, but without 
the least success. In Dr. L^ndley^s Theory of Horticulture^ 
article Bottom Heat, Jt is there stated that the cause is, that the 
roots being in a colder medium than the branches, the supply 
of sap is consumed quicker than the roots can furnish it, and 
this brings on the disease. Dr. Lindley, every one must allow, 
is very^high authority, still I doubt this being the cause of the 
blacking of the footstalks, which <is the disease that 1 particularly 
wish to refer to. I have the management of three houses in 
which grapes are grown. One I begin forcing the 1st of Janu- 
ary, one the 1st of February, and ohe the 1st of March. The 
first house ripens its fruit in May, the second in June, and the 
third in July. In the first and second there shall be no shriveled 
berries ; in the third, if the weathef is cloudy, there shall be a 
great many. The covering is taken off the borders about the 
'beginning of April, and* if the coldness of the borders was the 
cause, I should suppose that those i^S^hich ripened in' May and 
June would be more subject to the 'disease than the July one, 
for the earth undoubtedly gets warmer as the, Summer advances. 
I have been a grape-grower for more tha,n twenty years, and 
during that time this disease has particularly engaged vsy atten- 
tion, as I have always been more or less suDject to it, p^nd^I ai^ 
fully convince^ ^*that it is caused by the borders being made -too 
ricKand skviBulating, and by a deficienc)fror light. * My borders 
'";tre all prepared in^the same way, qncTofethe richest materials, 
and the>oKe that I commence forcitig in March produces foliage 
of the most luxuriant^ description ; these large leaves velljuire’ 
more Jight-'to elaborate the sap than smaller ones, ^and if light is 
deficient, the sap is not properly prepared fof'the healthy nou-. 
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rfthment of the fruit, and this brings on the disease. 1 have 
known vineries where borders have ^ been made inside of the 
house, and vines planted against the back wall, and borders 
*made outside, and vines trained up the rafters. The grapes upon 
the back wall have every one of them shriveled until the vines 
upon the rafters had been shortened so as to admit the light 
upon the back wall; and then the grapes have done well, plainly 
proving that want of light was the cause, and not the wanLoi^ 
heat in the border. In early foscing’I have coliered one half of 
the border wi|h hot dung and leaves 2 ft. thick, the other half 
6 in., and 1 never could discover the least, difference in the. 
•growth of the vines inside or in the fruit. The larger the leaves 
are the more light they require to assimilate and decompose the 
sap ; and this, in my opinion, is the reason why early forced vines 
do not ahrivel, their leaves scarcely ever being more than half 
the size of those begun in March, and the light in May and 
.June is commonly greater than that of July, which i| in general 
a dull and showery month. After trying every thing that I had 
seen recammenued as a remedy, and feeling fully convinced in 
my own mind Ui^t want of light was one of the causes, 1 thought 
I would try what effect proportioning the heat to the light would 
do. This I have practised for several years, and with a success 
beyond my expectation. 

. In dull weather 1 keep the house cool, and when the grapes 
begin to colour, if the weather is warm, 1 leave the Top and 
front ligljts a little op^n, so as, to keep up a regular circulation 
of air in the house night and day; and, if the weather is cold and 
wet, I shuf the front lights, and a little fire is made in the front 
flue so as to cause the air 9b circulate, but nothing like forcing is 
attempted. By this simple mode of management, I have so far 
conquered the disease, that instead of losing half the bunches, 1 
npw only Ipse a few berries here and there in some of the bunches, 
and a few a*t the points of some of them,* but not any of any con- 
sequence. I tmve Igst more this year than I have lost for years; 
but this has been the wtfi'st July for forcing that ever I experi- 
enced. I never expect to get entirely rid of it, as the great fault 
lies in the formarion of the border. 

We consider the.vine to be a gross feeder, and therefore think 
that it - is impossible to make the borders too rich, but this is 
^ cert^Iy a great error. It is true they grow with ^great vigour, 
" and soon get to the top of the house when plwted in tP large 
mass o^ rmlf soil, bu^ this i? small compensati^ |pr the ^ross 
and diseased habit w^iclf remains with then? as long as,they livw. 

Moaeley HaU, Augi 10. 1840. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Eastern Afboretum^ or Rural Register of all the 
remarkable Trees, Seats, Gqrdens, in the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper, by H.. Ninham. Nos. IL, III., and IV. 8vo, 9 plates. 
London ; July, August, and September, 1840. 1^. each. 

Thk first number of this most agreeable and entertaining work noticed in 
p.'IJog., and we have great pleasure in stating that it increases in interest as it 
proceeds. Like Mr. Grigor, we have'a regard for trees, “ because they grew 
in Paradise, l)ecaHsc tlujy are omplojx'd in Scripture illustr^^tion, and because 
we find them about gur homes, old and trusty companions, — the earliest 
objects that memory fixes upon.” ^ 

7yecs and Gardens of Norwiett, continued. — The best colicctioh of Cm- 
tm'gus in Norwich is in the garden of S. Brignold, Esq., where there is 
a common hawthorn 50 ft. high, and an elm 104 ft. in circumference, and 
85 ft. high. ^2ucrcus ^ 'orris, in the garden of A. Taylor, Esq., fais, in 
years, attained the height of 35 ft., with a trunk 44 ft. in circumference. 
A medlar, in the garden of C. W. Unthank, Esq,^ measures 4^ ft. in cir- 
cumference- #-Fiigus s\lvatica, in the garden of Mrs. Jane (Burney, measures 
12 ft. in circumference, A snowdrop tree, Hales/ff V'f>‘‘M^tcra, of which 
an pngraving is given, is 29 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in cirtii inference, 
and the diamdeer of the space covered by its branches^ 33 ft. Wc should 
think this must be the largest specimen of .snowdrop tree in England. It 
stands in the grounds of* a villa called the Town Close. “ Bc.si(le this 
object, there is a handsome specimen of the tulip trpe (Liriodendron Tiilipi- 
fera), measuring (ij ft. in circumference, and 50 ft. in height, — a favourite 
with botanists, on account of its conspicuous fiowers. But the great chartii 
of this heavenly retreat is a shaded walk o beech, a verdant arcade of 90 
yards in length, forming a promenade almost unequalled except in fiction.-*- It 
looks like a relic of fairy land. . .At th« entraneu-to this seat, on- the New- 
market road, there are two elms of the Wych or Scotch species (Ulmiis 
niontana), W'hich are really worthy of attention. In our estimation, the elm 
is one of the most dignified objects in our ^ylva. It is this tree especially 
that flings an air of solemn magnificence around the habitations of men, and 
strikes the beholder with ideas of more ancient grandeur than is conveyed to 
him by the consideration of long-worn titles and orders. It would apjiear 
that similar ideas have been held by the most of mankind ; foj it is almqst 
universally found close to ouf old family mansions and baronial lowers.” yl'r- 
butus f7'nedo is 20 ft. high, in the garden of F. ive.s, Es^. The residence 
bf R. Merry, Esq., the most Vomantic scat about Norwich, contains many 
young trees in a higlily^ vigorous state, though* none deserving oV particular 
remark, either as to their size or rareness. „ 

Mrs, Murtineau’s residence, at Bracondale, presents us with a perfect 
picture of an extensive and beautifully secluded seat, ubounding in all the 
characteristics of our old English mansions, and ma^^ be said to be the 'Only 
retreat in the immediate neighbourhood of Norwich that partakes of the beau* 
ties of our finest lordly demesifes. Amidst the solitdry bowers of th^ sub- 
urban s^inctuaryi there are several temples, a priory, and hermitage interspersed, 
commanding delij^Sful glimpses of the swroiiruling country. , Thejirinciiial 
trec!i*j.y’e obser\^d were the broad-leaved English a'ms, some of them mcasur- 
ilg from y ft. tQ 12 ft! in circumference.” * Magnolia grandiilora has a 
trunk 2ft.^in girth on the lawn of George Vlorsei, Esq., Catton, • 

“ EarlhamMlall, the residence oil Joseph John Gurney, Esq., appeals to be 
one of the most ancient se^ts ‘in our suburbs,* full of sylvan magnificence. 
It contains vr* heronry — that noble appendage which natuAb is so sh;^ pif 
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hestlwiiig. When trees get olJ, and arc resorted to by birds generally, as 
js tit case here, it is a sure sign that their effect in landscape is com- 
j)lete (for the feathered tribes are tlic best of all-judges in this res[)ect): they 
enter then upon the reverential class, and give a consecrating touch to every 
thing around them. It is on this account that such of our old family man- 
sions and castellated halls, that arc so embosomed amongst trees, read to 
us so much of descent, and lead back the mind to some of the best and 
brightest days of hoary anticpiity. The extraordinary trees in this park, 
which deserve particularly to be noticed, arc of the English oak. The 
•largest of th(^e wc measured has a trunk 24* ft. in girth ; but it is divided i nto 
two large limhs a few feet from the ground, which considerably destroys its 
•'appearance. The handsome tree of this species, so well known to all those 
in the neighbourhoc>I who take an interest in those matters, is of less magni- 
tude, measuring 1 9 ft. in circumference, whilst that of the sjiacc overspread 
l)J*¥he branches is 1 .52 yards.’* 

Cosset/ Park, ihc Seat of Lord Stafford, is described, and justice done to 
the architecture of the mansion, and the extensive and well-stocked walls of 
the kitchen-garden, “ the whole arrangements of which bespeak the enlightened 
inanagcmcnc of Mr. Wighton the gardener. The trees here of most note are 
ashes, with trunks from 4 ft. to G ft. in diameter ; a large elm, of which an 
engraving is given ; and oltWhorns, with trunks which girt above 3 It. We thank 
(iod for his trees, and the green sod lie 1ms laid out around them ! They are 
his gifts ; ancl we looktijion them as so many invitations to us to be good men. 
And though He cursed the earth generally, with all its fair furniture, we sec 
that he hath withhc;li the severity of the sentence IVom some spots ; for 
they yet break into loveliness, and assume all we fancy of primeval verdure. 
SSuch a spot i.s Cossev.” * 

Dercham and its Xeigktiourliood . — “ We hasten to remind onr readers at 
a distance, that we write these lines at the grave of the inimitable poet, 
Co’.vper. The good man sleeps on the brgast ol‘ a sunny bank in one of the 
richest spots of rural Norfolk, amid much of the quiet and inviting Waits of 
nature. There are trees about his grave ; and we are now convinced more 
than ever, "tAat there ought^o be no Ainietery without them ; for otherwise 
you cannot getJiirds to come and sing around those sacred places ; and be- 
sides, in their imscnce, churchyards never assume tlmt settled quietude which 
all of us associate witli the pictur# of what we should like our last earthly 
resting place to be ; they wear rather an aspect of aw ful desertion, as if in 
the midst of a moor or*common, where nature is unchanging.’* 

“ The trees which overshadow the place where this great man reposes are 
of Iplic Acer Pseiuio-Platanus, ouiP •Phiglish sycamore, or the plane of the 
Scotch, distinguislied by some old people as a Bible or New Testament tree, 
being that from w'/icli Za%clicus saw our Saviour whilst on his way to 
Jerusalem, jmd the same s^ccic.| wdiich to this day skirts the hallow’-ed shores 
of Gcnesarctn.” Mr. Grigor has here fallen into a little mistake, the syco- 
more of Scripture being the /^^icuff •S’vcomoriis of Linnmiis, a native of Egypt 
and of the Holy Laiulf “ In the neighbourhood of Dcrcham are the extensive 
lawn and gardens of \T. W. Lee Warner, Ksq., containing some of the most 
vigorous and handsome trees in the county. 'J'hose who are not generous 
enough to provide for posterity may find a proof here that it is possible to 
?nj6y ’th® f§uit of one’s own hands ; for, with a few trifling exceptions, all the 
trees-on this well-wooded park were planted by the spirited oroi?rietor hiftiself. 
One of tlu^mf an English elm, already measures 2 ft. in di^neter, and rises 
to the height of 50 ft. WAirp at all times particularly deli^Hinl to se^Tie 
first gentlemen of our lanll thus Retaking themselves to the ‘ heroic line ofls 
husbandry,* and rearing bcA for themselves and successors such uicfiil and 
^ndeailn^ obj ects .* * * • 

- (To be cotiihiucd^ 

lfi40. Nov. R R 
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Art. IL The FlorhCs Journal. In 8vo Niimber55, monthly, wjfh 1 
coloured plate to each Number. Nos. I. to VII., pp. 168, Ijach 
Number containing a «hect and a half. London, ISlO. 6d. 
each. 

This work is understood to be edited by Mr. Miidie, which is n guarantee 
for the correctness of the language, eloquence wlien he writes hituself, and 
for sound sense in regard to general opinions cither of himself or of others. 
Among the names of the contributors, we observe Mr. Main, Mr. Henchman, 
Mr. Don, Mr. Plant, Mr. Groom, Mr. Anscll, Mr, Green, and, Mr. Gaines. 
*Tiie work, to use a technical 4 )hrase, is remarkably well got up, in regard to 
paper, print, and the coloured plates, and, without making any invidio...; 
comparisons, we certainly think it better deserving of patronage than some 
other magazines of the same kind sold at the same price. It is sometiikig 
to be able to take up a gardening book with the foreknowledge tha^iii 
reading it we shall not be offended by vulgarity or obscurity df language, 
or by local or technical terms not generally understood ; and though a 
work thus purified may not be filled with papers by practical men, and, 
therefore, not always very suitable for the gardener, it is unqueiikionably the 
most suitable for the amateur. We shall now take a glance at the numbers 
before us. c 

In No. L, there is an eloquent introduction, showing the pleasures and 
advantages of cultivating flowers in a moral point of, view, and noticing the 
“ principle according to which flowers are improved by culrivation. Tlic 
principle is^this. Our power of improving flowers, that is, of breaking 
them from those characters which they have in wild nature, depends in no 
small degree upon the vliffercnce of the circumstances in which they grow 
naturally, and those in which we rear and train them artificially. It is 
true that some plants wall bear only a limited change, while others admit of 
change to a very great extent ; but, notwithstanding this, it is a general law 
in floriculture, that the more Jifferent treatment it can bear from that 
which nature gives it, the more it may be improved by the cultivator. 
There is also another general princijde : — Phints, including /lt»wers, ever- 
greens, and all others, of w'hat description soever they may he, can hear 
much better to be transported from warm latitudes and sitdations to cold, 
than from cold to warm.*’ We might notice some trifling mistakes in the 
first number, such as wild hyacinth for Oriental hyacinth in p. H,, mis- 
spelt botanic names in p. 19 and 20., and other places ; hut such errors 
will doubtless be avoided in future numbers. 

No. II. contains an article entitled “.Goloiirs of Flowers ^and their V'OO- 
trasts,” in which a right, view is taken of the subject. Viz., that “ the 
arrangement of flowers wall he best in which colours aiW their complements 
are brought together, hecausis in this case each will, from the nature of the 
eye, impart lustre to jhe other.” (p. 28.) ‘ 

In a paper on Tulips, by Mr, Groom, Jn No. III., he states that “ the 
shape of the cup of the flower, when fully cxpanck^d, should be a semi- 
ohlate spheroid (or the half of a somewhat flattened globe), the stalk 
being inserted in the pole, which pole should he <i little depressed.”* This 
Mr. Groom considers the best form to retain the beauty of **the flower 
during all its stages, “ Tht petals,” he says, “ should be all l^v^on*the 
top, ^and not* the three outer ones turning hack from the otli&s, nqr tlie 
inner higher tha^ the outer. The ground, by which is ineai\t tjje white or 
yellow on vy^tch the other colours are marktd, should be pure and nch, 
^v/ithout spots qr staftis; and it is of the greatest Importance to have it 
quite clear of any colour or marks at the .hise of ijie petals round tho stamens, 
for a stairP there is a pcrmanca^. defect which no cultit'ation can«roBne,dy.’'?. 
(^p. 56.) An article on Vhc ^Sclanthi, or flowering' plants with the organ- 
isalioi^ apjfTiU'cnt, though still different from the flowering plants proj^^rly 
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so fclled, ’would have bein better understood if it had been accompanied 
by i|i!ncs and definitions of the other grand divisions of the vegetable king- 
dom, aill also by a list of gen(?ra and Species^ We speak with a View to 
•practical men, for whom we presume the work is intended, as well as for 
amateurs. 

No. V. contains an article “ On the Practicability of causing Shrubs to 
flower twice in the growing Season.” The principle laid down is, “ that a 
plant checked in its career of growth, especially in developing its reproductive 
members, makes a second, and sometimes even a third, attempt the same 

• season, to cf^mpfcte the final object of its growth, the production of flowers 
and seeds.” Hence if the first buds or shoots of a shrub or tree be rubbed tfflIT' 

••i/i’the first flower stems of a herbaceous plant removed as soon as they have 
‘ made their appearance, second hurls ami stems will be produced immediately 
atterwarrls. llemoving the trees or herbaceous plants later in the season 
tlwi usual will cause them to flower later than usual. In general, roses and 
all flowerirfg shrubs may be made to flower twice the same season, by pruning 
l)ack the young shoots that have already flowered, and supplying the plant 
copiously with water for a week or two till it has again pushed. In an 
article “ Ofl Change of Air and Soil,” it is said to have “ been proved that 
seeds or plants removed from one soil to another of exactly the same descrip- 
tion, but at some distancui from each other, either longitudinally or in different 
parallels of latitude, not too far from the middle of the temperate zone, be- 
com^enovated, and #dvancc with more celerity than if they had not been 
transplantcil?” ([). JOG.) 

In No. VI., the etl^^tir informs his readers that he has “ insurtjd the assist- 
jance of Mr. Don, brother to the Professor of Botany in King's College,” to 
furnish from time to time authentic accounts of •the management of the 
Orchidacea?, and other clipicc plants of tropical climates ; and he trusts that 
w'ith such a cooperator, having so splendid a collection under his immediate 
ciU'e, he shall be able to make his journal without a rival in this department, 
(p. 151.) ... • 

An article entitled ** Visits to Nurseries,” by the conductor, runs through 

• several niAiibcrs, and in No:n IV., V., and VI. Kew Gardens and Dr. Lindley's 
report on them arc noticed with some degree of acerbity ; at the same 
time, there is* much wholesome truth in the article, which we trust will 
receive the attention of governiij^nt. We are glad to find Mr, Mudic doing 
justice to the merits of Mr. Smith. The sum required to put and keep 
the establishment of Kew Gardens on the most respectable footing is, ac- 
cording to the cilitor, not more than lOOO/, or 5U0t)/. a year ; Mr. Smith, 

believe, is, also of this opinicAi# “ Many objects, which conduce neither 
to glory nor gifin, and the want of which would l)e* no disgrace or loss, cost 
far more than thi^ only tl«v arc taken up by parties who arc in real earnest 
in their attempts to accoftiplish them.” (p. 129,’) The mere circumstance of* 
this magazine being conducted fiy Mr. Mudie ought to jusure for it the [iiiblic 
^ patronage. • 


Art. nil T/te tloncidtural Magazine and Miscellany of Botany. 
* ’Edi^ipd^by Robert Mtirnock. No. ,53. foi»October. 8vo, 1 coloured 

plate, a sheet and a half. London, 1810. Price 6d.» 

This niftnlferlias been sq^t to us, we presume, on accour\of the following 
announcement : — r * 

“ Thejnost elegant and dicapcHst Floricultural Periodical published." 

“ Arrangements #havc b'fccn niatfe by wljich a very consiJcra^|leiimprove- 
ment wiU be ctlected in the general appearanep of this magazine. The plates 
will be executed by first-rate London artists, aiTd will present^gore correct 
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representations of the flowers, .which will be coloured faithfully after natll^e ; 
and the printing department will also be executed with greater care thip of 
late.” ^ t 

The paper and print in this October number are certainly better than they ' 
have hitherto been, and the figure of Ipomoe'a Learu is good, and certainly 
of greater artistical merit than any of those in the Florid's Journal, though 
these are an immense deal better than even the figures in Paxton's Magazine 
were at the cominenceiiient of that work. With respect to the articles in the 
Floricultural Magazine, tljey will be liked better by the practical gardener 
than those in the Florist's Journal, but not so well by the lover of speculative 
Science, and of vigorous, eloquent, and correct language. Both works we hold 
to be essential, as w'cll to the young gardener as to the amateur. 


Art. IV. Organic Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture ari 
Physiology, By JLustus Liebig, M.D. Ph.D. F.R.S., edited 
from the manuscript of the author by Lyon Playfair, Ph.D. 8vo, 
pp. 387. London, 1840. . , 

Thoi'uii we have received this work too late in the month, yet we con- 
sider it of so much importance as to tlcserve an interim notice. 

Part I. treats of the cliemical processes in the nutrition of vegetables, p. 1 . 
to 211., from which we give the following extract : — «■ 

“ The Art of Culture, — Tiie conditions necessary for tlic lifc^Of all vege- 
tables have bden considered in the preceding part ofthe^vork. C^arbonic acid, 
ammonia, and water yield dements for all the organs of plants. Certain 
inorganic substances, sulfs, and metallic oxiiles, .serve peculiar functions in 
their organism, ami many of them must be viewed a,s essential constituents of 
particular parts. 

** The atmosphere and the soil ofjcr the same kind of nourishment to tlje 
leaves a«d roots. The former contains a comparatively inexhaustihle supply 
of carbonic acid and ammonia ; the latter, by means of its humus, generates 
constantly fresh carlionic acid, whilst, tiuring the •.inter, rain and r^iiow intro- 
duce into the soil a quantity of ammonia, sufficient for the devoloperneiit of 
the leaves and blossoms. ^ 

“ The complete, or, it may he said, the alwolute, insolubility in cold water 
of vegetable matter in progress of decay (liimuis), appears, on closer con- 
sideration, to be a most wise arrangement of nature. For, if huimis possessed 
even a smaller degree of solubility than that ascrihed to the .siihstance called 
humic acid, it must be dissolved by rain .wtitCT. Thus, the ygirly irrigalwm 
of meadows, which lasts fc^r several weeks, would remove a ^reat part of it 
from the ground, and a heavy and continued rain icould ii^povcrish the soil. 
But it is soluble only when •conibined wuth oxygen ; it can be taken up by 
water, therefore, only ap carbonic acid. ‘ 

“ When kept in a dry place, humus may the preserved for centuries, but 
when moistened with water, it converts the surroiindingr^)xygen into carbonic 
acid. As soon as the action of the air ceases, that is,*as soon as it is de- 
prived of oxygen, the humus suffers no further change. Its decay proceeds 
only when plants grow in the soil containing it ; for they absorlf by their 
roots the carbonic acid as it & formed. The soil receives again l^oqjL living 
plants |he carbonaceous matter it thus loses, so that the proportion of nupius 
in it does not debase.” (p. 117.) . 

p. to the end of the volume,^ treats of the chemical pro- 
cesses of fermentation, decay, and piitrefacticjn.' 

Our readers will thus be enabled to form an Mca of the contents of the 
work, and o^the manner in whicAi the author^ treats Ini' sul)jccts,«an«l, we 
think, they will agree with ur*, tflat it promises to be one of tjjic most instruc- 
tive boo]c» 5^ ibe scientific cultivator and the agriculturist, that has appeai;gd 
I Humphry Davy’s A§ricuHiiral C/unmtry, ' 
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Design for the Inner Oirclc^ Degcnffs Park, 

A At. V. William Mays Priced Catalogue of select Plants grouon in 

* i the Hope Nursery ^ Leeming Lane^ Bedale^ Yorkshire. 

• » 

This selection appears us extraordinary for a provincial nursery in 
a remote part of the country. It contains, stove plants, 80 kinds ; cacti, 50 
kinds ; green-house plants, 340 kinds ; pelargoniums, 50 kinds ; calceolarias, 80 
kinds ; caincllias, 84 kinds ; ericas, 90 kinds ; select and sho>vy hardy herbaceous 
plants, 370 kinds ; hcart’ii case, 120 kinds; auricnlus, 90 kinds; select polyan- 
thus, 22 kinds ; carnations, 108 kinds ; pinks, 96 kinds; roses, 408 kinds ; select 
and showy liardjj shrubs and ornamental trees, 306 kinds. There is nojJjyx^. 
fills our minds with ideas of the riches and grhndeur of England so much as 
the institutions and establishments, private and public, of the provinces. The 
capital cities of otffer countries may rival London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; 
but where is the country in which every description of wealth, industry, and 
tSStc is scb universally spread over its surface, as it is in Great Britain ? The 
progress also of this diffusion of intellect and industry is most remarkable. 
Twenty years ago, and half the articles contained in this catalogue could not 
have bccn^btaiucd in any metropolitan collection. We may oliscrve of this 
catalogue, that the retail prices to each plant are printed, which prevents 
the risk of those mistakes which sometimes occur, when the prices are 
written in with the pen.* A fev' of the itaines are misspelt, and others arc 
evidently local or erroneous names ; for example, yf'rbutus amcricana, 
hvm ovalis,#/?. arctiA, ^Vatai'gus obcordata, (C\ mcxiccUia and C, Lamberti 
are made distinct, but they are both the same,) i^yrus polvma should be 
P. BolwyllcnV//v<7, Dvti'itz/V/ niululata, /.aburnum bullata, &c. Wc w’isli every 
nurscTynum would get into the habit of putting au|;liorities after his scientific 
names ; and also of making certain that his names are correct, by comparing his 
plants (by specimens or otherwise) with those of some nursery or botanic gar- 
den where the names are acknowledged to be .so. For example, with the col- 
lection in the Fulham Nursery, or wiih the Derby Arboretum. Since 
writing the above, we have received various specimens from Mr. May, and 
sent him their correct names, yrrbutus amcricana is Arctostaphylos U'va 
ursi ; Jicrtwris t»valis anil arctica,® the common berberry, or very slight 
varieties of k. (Vatm'gus obcordiita is the common hawthorn ; Deutzw. 
iinduliita is 1), corymbosa. A great many specimens sent ns by Mr. May 
were correctly named, from whi#li wc augur well of his general correctness. 


A«t. VI. mfocsign for layiif^g* out the Inner Circle of the Regent's 
Park as a Garden for the Royal Botanic Society of London. 
Referred to it/ the ]^?port of Messrs, liurton and Murnock, dated 
July 15»1840. 

We gave a large extract trom tne liejiort reterred to in a preceding 
Number, p. 514., an^ there anticipated being soon able to give some account 
of the plan ; a lithographed copy of that plan is now before u.s. It certainly 
dors not^look very promising on paper, from the obvious want of harmony 
, resulting from tlic large ^chiefly) rectangular nnjss of hothouses placed so con- 
sfiicucwl^in a circular plan, and occupying so large a proportion of the area.; 
but* that, and other appearances, on paper, which might be cfbjectcd #o, will 
disappear* in# thli execution and more especially after th^l^ees have been a 
few years nlantcd. One ](Rrt of the details of the^plan wt^oiild Safest 
might be altered with adfantag%; it is the shapeless beds ^larkec^ u r ** {isgt 
choice flftwers,” on the letf marginPof a walk leading from the p^T^ of water 
to 411® terrace. cTircles of different sizes grouped together would be incom- 
parably better ifi point of effect, and even inorif convenient for culture ; for 
every circle might confined to one genus, species, or variet3r6i’'pihiiit. On 
pointing out tliese bedi to a gardener of good taste and objecting to them^ li£ 
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Morgan's Edition and Crime. 

informed us that sucli beds were common in the Sheffield Botanic Gardjen, 
along the central walk. If they are, we can only say that we do not rtcoRcct 
to have seen them, the only trine we were in that garden, viz. in May, 1839, , 
otherwise we should have made the same objections to them which we do 
now. We recollect the angular outlines of the clumps in which the trees 
were planted, and have described them in our volume for 1839, p. 454., as 
having been introduced by Mr. Marnock for a particular purpose. At the 
junction of walks, the angles of buildings, and in soma other situations, shapes 
of beds called forth by the existing lines are advisable, but on a lawn, or along 
J^ently winding walk where there is nothing to indicate any particular form, 
circles will almost always be fodnd the best forms that can be adopted. Wli^n ^ 
properly grouped together, they vary, like single trees and small groups, with, 
every position of the spectator ; and, whether they are plaffted with shrubs 
with herbaceous plants, they arc more likely to be covered by vegetation than 
any description of anguhur, and especially acute angular, forms. The reauCr 
may refer to what we have said on the subject on former occasions, and more 
particularly at p. 582. and p. 589. in the present volume. The adoption of 
circles in the plan referred to in the Report will occasion po chpngc in its 
main features, and no extra expense whatever. 

We can easily conceive that the hot-houses arc placed on one side for 
ready access to them from the stredt, as a winter garh'en, in the winter season ; 
otherwise most effect would have been [irfiiluced by placing them in or near 
the centre, and surrounding them with a zone of gravelldd terrace,; and beyond 
that with an extensive zone of law u for promenade. We make these remarks 
with the most perfect good feeling to all concerned, and' sincerely desire that 
this design may be carriet^ into execution.^ 



Fig. 72. shows the intended flow'er-beds as indicated in the plan ; a 
^g, 73. shows circular beds placed in the same situations as the others, a 
which, it is believed, would have a very superior effecU 
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RT. ^/II. Aeljgion and Crime ; or ike Didresses of the People^ 
the Repfedies. By John Minter ^Jorgan. 'tlifrd* edition, 
enVarged. 'v^vp, ppf78. London, 1840 : , 

“I AMdeVghted with the accoi^t of the Derby Arbor^^tum. Surely the 
government must soon do somejliing for the reo.’eation of our poor Vorking 
classes, and npt. leave it to prfVatc charity. Have you read Religion and Crime ^ 
by Morgiftir ‘if not, get it immediately, for it is tlm > most , cheering and 
(f^-!ightful thing I ^er perused. 1 laugfavsd for^oy, while 1 was reading it, to 
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tiling on what is in store Yor a future generation of the working classes^ but 
ultiiifiteJy wept when I thought on their present state.” The above extract 
from a letter received from an extensive landed, proprietor in the Highlands 
•of Scotland, well known for his active benevolence and the ameliorations 
which he has introduced on his estates, induced us to glance at Mr. Morgan’s 
work, and though, from having perused most of Mr. Morgan’s other works, 
we were aware of the general nature of its contents, yet we were gratified in a 
very high degree by the details. The author, as remarkable for benevolence 
as for the jieculiar elegance of his mind, examines the subject of spiritual, 

• intellectual, «nd physical improvement, and under the latter he treats of 
churches, schools, and dwellings. Houses for .the poor are recommend«^t^y ' 
' ue ouilt in squares, with all the various adjuncts mentioned in our Encyclo^ 
^pwdia of Cottage Ar Jiitecture^ p. 2+4. Societies of young men for the pro- 
uibtion of moral reform, on the principle of those established at New York 
ai.'#othcr towns in America, are recommended to be formed, and the rules 
and objects of the American Societies given. The deplaralwn to be signed is 
as follows, and we most ardently wish that every head gardener would get 
such a declaration signed by the young men under him, and every country 
gentleman fly his*indoor servants. 

“ Wc, whose names are subscribed, believing that Ucentiom conversation^ by 
unnaturally exciting the {mssions, and laiiiiliarisi ng the mind with vice, is the 
worst enemy to morality, and that some measures for effecting a reformation 
arc highly necessary, cW voluntarily agree to abstain from all such conversation, 
and to discountenance it in others.” (p. 44.) 

After discussing vignous schemes of education and moral anc^ physical im- 
provement, the author thus concludes, “ When it is recollected that Ilis Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent devoted great attaition to plans similar in 
principle to those now recommended, it may be presumed that the Queen 
would derive peculiar pleasure in advancing those truly CJhristian measures 
which her royal parent, the illustrious patron of benevolent institutions, with 

so much kind condescension and ability coimnenced It would l)e an act 

of royal grace and favour, inestimably dear ; and, while it is cmculated 

to promote the industry, health, comfort, intelligence, and morals of the 
peojjle, will conduce, under the blessing of Almighty God, in an eminent 
d(?grcc, to advance their spiritual improvement.” ijnhappily for the ful- 
filment of these wishes, Her Majesty is only Queen. 


^ Art. Litcrartj Notices, 

The Fanner's Almanac, and Calendar, for 18+lj by Cuthbert W, Johnson, 
Bs(|., and William JjSliaw, Eb((. ; will appear in November. 

The Ladt^s Alagazinc of Gardening, by Mrs. fcoiulon ; No. I. with coloured 
plates, to be published by Siifitii, Fleet Street, will appear on the 1st of 
January, 18+1. • * 

The Gardener's Ai^iual Eegister ; containing an epitome of the improve- 
ments in garden and a^’icultural botany, rural architecture, and in horticulture, 
floriculture, arboriciiltu«3, and landscape-gardening, made during the year 
^18+0,; wfil appear on thj3 1st of January, 18+1. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGET^CE. 

Aat. General Notices. 

E^EfflMENTS with a liquid obtained fri^i Bones . — I have triei^ cne or two 
experiments with the bottle t>f liquid obtained from a distillation of bones, 
wlycli you sentihe. It would have been first highly desirablejio have ascer- 
• tained Hs pr^pertieft Jiy chemical means. In the absence of thtSMnform- 
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ation, you may be pleased to know tlie effect it ^iiiid on one or two plants. 

I considered, from the appearances produced, that it contained a conside#iblc 
portion of muriate of ammonia and phosphate of lime, held in solj^tiah by 
some acid. I first applied it to a plant of (reissomcria longifolia infested with > 
the mealy bug. The leaves were wetted with the liquid by a brush, and in a 
few minutes its deadly effects were visible. The parts touched with the 
liquid appeared as if they had been anointed with sulphuric acid, and betrayed 
at once its highly caustic properties ; the bugs, of course, fell a prey to its 
causticity, as well as every part of the plant with Which it came in contact. 

It did not, however, kill the plant. I administered a little at the rpot of one or , 
■two cucccssion pine plants, and it very soon evinced its stimulating effects, by 
starting them into fruit. I also poured a little in the pots of two plants 4.^ • 
fruit; but 1 could not distinguish any apparent result,, although, probably, 
had it been continued in a diluted state, it might have proved beneficial. Tke 
quantity I possessed would not permit me to extend my liberality farthcr^v^ 
The experiment on tlic ^tatice arbdrea was in effect the most stngiilar. I 
had two plants of this species of iVuUice, as near as possible alike in size and 
health, which enabled me to discover any visible difference. I therefore 
poured a little of the distilled liquid on the surface oftheeif/th inf one of the 
pots ; and, that its effects might be felt sonic way down the soil in the pot, I 
poured some water immeiliatel}' pver it, to assist jn washing it down to the 
roots. In four or five hours the vigour of the plant secmccl paralysed, and 
in a da}' or two the leaves began to assume a reddislj, brown freckled hue. 

It then became interesting to know whether the spongclcts hlul absorbed 
any portion oC the li((uiil to produce this singular mutation, or if the appear- 
ance were caused by the roots having sustained injury Vrom the liquid. The 
leaf sent will convince you that the former inference is correct, for I can' 
detect both apfiearancc and smell ; hut you can draw your own conclusions. 
[The leaf was withered before wc received it, and we could not detect any 
smell.] There is one decided objection to its use in the present state in 
liot-hoii^es, the smell is unheurahre. This may be owing to the ammoniacai 
gas evolved in the heated atmosphere of a h(Tt-house; whether any admixture 
would destroy this, your chemical friends nmst^ inform you ; m^^ p[)iuion is, . 
from the appearance of the soil after its application, that it must prove highly 
fertilising. We have therefore to learn the best manner of iisinj, it : probably, 
in combination with some other substance, its chemical jiroperties might be 
changed, and all its nutritive qualities retained. As you say it can be 
procured cheap, it would he worth while to try its effects, both as an agricul- 
tural and horticultural manure, by mixing given quantities in heaps of compost 
in preparation, and trying it in the cultuj:ciof the pine and the melon, ^c., 
on the potato and tlic cereal grasses. This might prove intcp'esting to some 
of your friends who have 'leisure and opportunity, and ^eventually confer a 
lasting benefit on the interests, of gardening and agrivulture*.' — li. Gicmlmning, 
Bicton Gardens f August 19. 1810. ’ 

Musq. superba Ilox.*' Coromandel, t. 22ti^ flowered in the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta, 33 months after the seeds from which it sprang were sown ; but « 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden this species blossomett' in the end of August, 
1840, 14 months after the seed from which it sprang was put into the 
ground. Every one, Professor Graham observes, who has visited the Bo- 
tanic Garden for some years |Uist, has been struck with the brilliant success* 
Which has attended the cultivation of the many forms of banana, VidTler the 
judicijiis nmnagei^nt of Mr. M‘Nab, and the great quantity o/ high-flavoured 
fruit jyhich has tScen produced ; hut nothing ha|:i. offered a gr&tcr triunlph 
than the raphi perfccfion of this beautiful bpeejes from imported seed ; 
niough w^ learn from Dr. Roxborgh thaj K docs not yield a fruit \vhich can 
be eaten, <''bif^ one which reseinhlt^ a dry capsule ‘rather than a ber^y,,. Wc^. 
learn from the same authorijv, tliat it is a nativc^'of the valley in the southern 
part of thfic^rninsula of India. In cultivation in the Botahic Garden, this 
and all ‘the varieties of fruit-bearing bananas have planted in large ^ 

tabs containing extremely* rich soil, have haif much watei^ and been kept in 
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gr,oat heat. The flower bud, as I have proved by cutting down full-grown plants 
o()|IViris<z rosacea and M. Cuvendishii, and 1 think also of M. paradisiaca, re- 
mains: at the root till a time after the plant has attained its full sh;ey varying 
according to its treatment, and then pushes its way upwards ; its appearance 
at the top of’ the stem being preceded by the evolution of one or more leaves 
smaller than the rest. (Edmhur^/i Phil, Journ., October, 1840, p. 386.) 

New F'tichsias raised by W. May, Lecining Lane, Bcdalc. — F, multiilora 
erccta, F. pendula tcriiiinalis, F. fulgida siipcrba, r\ floribunda magna, F. 
longifolia elcgans, F. grandiflora maxima, F. stylosa conspicua. — Cond^ . 

The Pommerail Pinc’^pple is superior to all others ir our cultivatjj;^nj,.fnr . 
the size and flavour of its fruit. It is soldHiy the I^arisian pinc-growers af 
irorn 25 to 30 francs a plant. — W. Gordon^ Gardener to the Knglish Ambassador, 
39. Rue de Fanhimrg St. Iluitorc, Paris, 

The Swainston Seedling Strawberry was raised at Swainston in the Isle of 
’Wight ii^ 1838, and promises to be a very valuable variety. The foliage is 
jarge, somewhat resembling that of Keen’s seedling, -and the fruit is also large, 
and produced in extraordinary numbers during the whole summer. In shape 
the fruit resembles tliat of the Alpine, but it is three or four times larger. 
The scapfls are much branched, and contain many fruit, and even blossoms, in 
all tha different states, from the opening blossom to the mature fruit at the 
same time. We have *8000 specimens brought from the Isle of Wight by 
Mr. Forrest of the Kensington Nursery, in the first week of October, with 
many ripe fruit, anclt others in different stages, and also blossoms, as above 
mentioned. The flavour is said to be good, and the culture tj^al of the com- 
mon kind. — Cond. « 

Dry Rot, — A solution of muriate of zinc has been found by Sir W. 
Burnett to be equally effective in preserving timber, cloth, ropes, &c., as Kyan’s 
pre()aration of mercury,* while it is a great deal cheaper. A patent has been 
taken out to secure this valuable invention, and specimens of articles pre- 
served by it during a year in one of the dayiipest cellars in Somerset House, were 
exhibited before the Society yf Art in Edinburgh, on February^26. 1840. 
{Jam, Jour, ^ Oct. 18-10. p. 401.) 

Supplyi.,g packed PlantPtoilh IVatA' during long Voyages, — Mr. Knight, of 
the Exotic Nursery, has found that a slowly leaking porous earthen vessel, 
placed in t\% centre of the bo.x or bundle, or two or more of them, if the 
package .should be large, will s'l^pply as much water as can be wanted during 
the longest voyage. — Cond. 


• Art. lit • Domestic Notices, 

ENGLAND. * 

Ca'NKABIS saliva tmr.^giganiea. — You majf, perhaps, recollect, that in the 
spring of 1839 3 'OU favoured *nie with some seeds, yf the progress of which 
I will now render an account. » The first was Cannabis saliva var, gigantca 
from Siberia : severed of these seeds had been bruised in the journey, and 
none of them vcgctiAcd. — IJnum sp. was the next, and was said to be of 
great licight, from Siberia; this vegetated and grew freely, but the rabbits 
laid sucll close siege to it, that they destroyed all the [>lants except two or 
tjiree. which I took up*in the autumn, and pofted ; and as the vermin had n^it 
penmtteu them yet to flower, they survived the winter* and Iravc this Rummer 
pcrfectccj a/e\v capsules of seed, sufficient to reproduce th^. species, and I hope 
to be moreTortunate withitlieni next year. — Mc//7u/#y sp., frmn Bokhilfdfwas 
the next species, and w^s said to attain the height of in its natke 

countr> 1 sowed it on t|/e 6th*oS April, 1839, very thinly in drills^intcrlining 
drills o£ Himalayin liarlcy, on a strong sjndy loam of the old fed sandstone, 
deeply, trenched. The seecT freely vegetated, a^^d rose, in the course of the 
aptumn, to th^licight of 3 ft., exhibiting a few florets on theiPLiv>..g«st plants, 
and riwcning«aboura» ounce pf seed. In the present vear. the cron rose..fo 
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\ great height, and although much broken down and prostrated by a violet 
storm in August, yet 1 have been able to select an unbroken stem, wli^h 
measures 10 ft. in length ; many of the stalks are, at the base, of the site of a 
man’s forefinger, hollow, but very woody and strong. 1 am not yet able to 
iscertain whether the plant will prove a perennial or only a biennial. The 
produce of seed is immense. • The quantity you sent me might have been con- 
:ained in a dessert spoon. From this year’s produce of that small stock, I have 
ilready, this autumn, sown about two gallons of seed ; and when I have 
larvested and rubbed out the residue, I expect about half as much more, 
shall not sow till spring. The application of this crop ’inust, as it 
appears to me, be in a degree limited. I conceive that, when somewhat le^ 
than half-grown, it might be cut for green fodder, and possibly for hay ; but , 
the great size of its stalks would create a difficulty in getting it sufficiently^ 
dried for hay, within the compass of any ordinary haymaking season. If suf- 
fered to stand till it has attained its full stature, though it would, in tliat stafS^ 
be somewhat less succulertt, yet its great bulk would render the drying of it a 
very slow and uncertain operation. If dric<l, 1 believe that, with the aid of a 
powerful chaff-cutter, it might be brought into a state which \youhL render it 
practicable and palatable to horses; a stock that always relishes, and even re- 
quires, a certain portion of ligneous matter in their food, to keep them in 
health ; and would be a wholesome accoinpaiiiment artd corrective to Swedish 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, parsneps, or the like. The acrcahle produce w'ould 
be enormous. I find that even the stoutest and most •woody ot the stems, 
when split wit^i a knife into splinters small enough for a horse to masticate 
them, are freely eaten. The blossom is white, and tfiti plant might easily 
be taken for il/elilotus ajba altissima ; but its transversely and siibacutely 
rugose legumes indicate that it belongs to the second of your divisions of 
Afelilotus (//or/, lint, p. 298.), in which division there is no species wliich 
corresponds with this plant in its characters, and therefore I conceive it is to 
be taken as a hitherto nondescript species. I mean to make the experiment 
suggested by M. Vilmorin in his lion Jardinitr for 1839, of employing it to 
support Ficia villosa, which, this year, attained with me the length of 8 ft. — 
fVm P. Taunton, Stoke Bishops Bristol, %pt, 26. lls-lO. 

SCOTLAND. 

Melilotus, or Bokhara Clover, — ■ In recurfing to your esteemed jetfer of 
30th March, 1839, cnclo.yng seeds of a il/elildtus, or Bokhara clover, which I 
last year acknowledged, from its gigantic growth, and, while tender, being eaten 
with avidity by horses and cattle, and from ks extraordinary growth the first 
and particularly the second year, I think it may yet realise the jmticipations of 
those who gave it last year sOch celebrity in the newspapers, and exceed your 
expectations as expressed in your letter. The pladts stood* below the ground 
last winter, and appeared above ground about |he 1st of April : it grew wdtii 
amazing rapidity ; I cut part to try if it yielded well after cutting ; the second 
growth came forward with equal rapidity, but* wishing to save seeds, I allowed 
the whole to flower afterwartls. The first flowers appe^%'ed on the 7th July, 
and by the 22d it w'as literally covered with white blossom; the plants 
branched out luxuriantly and reached the height of *i0ft. on ordinjiry black 
soil, and withopt dung. Lasteyear no seeds ripened with me, this year it 
ripens well; I enclose a spike, and shall be glad to give one to as ma^y tt^yonr 
fricndsSis you may^ish. I yesterday sent a stalk to Messrs. P. Lawson and 
Soij.. for the Iligl^ind and Agricultural Society’s show at Abeixkcnt measur- 
ing luft, 1 in. aliove grof*nd : the roots are verydafge. In its botanic cliarac- 
t^istics, itf> agrees with those of the AfeliW tus IpLcuntha Koch (see llort, 
Brit,), onty i|; has sometimes 2 seeds ; perhaps it is a gigatjjtic variety of that 
plant ; at any rate, it deserves cqltifation in the firower-garden from itsf elegant 
annearance^ ^nd in the field Vor its extraordinary weight of giicen food. As 
ripens^ seeds the second year in this part of the islaq^l, and^I understaad 
England the first year .alter sowimr, its culture wtll likely ^on Become 
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ext jnsivc, , and its merits subjected to general scrutiny : its rind is used in 
Bodhara as hemp. — Archibald Goitic, Annat Cottage, Errol, Perth, Sept. 25. 
1840. 


Art. hi. The West London Gardeners^ Association ji 

Instruction. 

• 

MoND.iY Evening, Feb. 17. 1840. — Mr. Shearer read his paper “ On the 
Culture of the CamclliaP He began by observing that camellias, like Iip?ths 
ar\d geraniums, require a scfiarate house to ‘give them rhat attention and 
•^reatment which are proper for each genus. The splendid and beautiful 
cplours in the dowers of the caii^eilia form a fine contrast with the glossy 
green foliage which is so conspicuous at that early season of the year when 
th^ are most easily produced. His practice, when done dowering, was to 
raise the temperature of the house to 50° or 53°, in which heat they are 
more certain to mature the wood and to set the buds. Water should then 
be given Ijberaljy to the root, and syringings every morning and evening. 
Bunting to be used to shade them, from May until September, during sunshine. 
If any were observed to grow too much to wood, by discontinuing the water- 
ing it would give a gentlcfcheck, which woifld materially assist to set the buds. 
He would recommend inarching as the most certain and expeditious way of 
propagating i;amellias'^ tongue-grafting he also practised, covering the part with 
moss, whicli he found preferable to clay; then putting them^ under hand- 
glasses, giving but litjle air until they were iinitctl. The compost to be light 
•and rich ; two parts turfy loam, one part leaf mouId.^nd one part sandy peat, 
with a little deconqioscd cow-dung ; when desirable to grow tlicm large, to be 
potted as soon as done flowering. If low shrubby plants arc preferred, he 
would pot them in the autunin, giving a top dressing with rich loam and cow- 
dflng. A good drainage for the camellia is indispensable, that no stagnant 
water may sour the soil. When required to flower them etirly, plants%ith the 
most prominent buds shoulil be selected ; the temperature to commence at 
50°, rising gradually to 60"^ as the buefs expand. He would select the double- 
striped varieg'^a, Colvill/7, pw^onuejlora, Cnandk'nV, and corallina as the best 
for forcing. He attributed the falling off of the buds to the want of water, 
and recommended gardeners to#aliow no more than one or two buds to 
remain on each branch, as he was confident that the practice would insure 
a more certain supply, and very much increase the size of the flow^ers. 

Mr. W. Keane returned tluinks to Mr. Shearer for bringing forward, on 
snCh a short notice, his excellent paf^er on the culture of the camellia. It was 
a subject in which he felt particularly interested, As at Castle Martyr, the seat 
of the Earl of Shw^non, y^Ticrc he lived, the (;^iinellia was the topic of con- 
versation with all persons who^isited the place. There were fourteen large 
specimens planted out in the open Jiir about sixteen yours ago, and they were 
all, in 1834, when he last saw th^in, from 12 ft. to 13 ft. liigh. The largest, a 
double white, was 13 A^. G in. high, and 22 ft. in circumference, and every season 
feathered with flowers from the bottom to the top. They were planted out 
in three quarters peat, at?d one quarter good rich loam, 3 ft. deep, with drainage 
,of old bncks, lime ruhlv’sh, and rough gravel a| the top. They were planted 
beside m vaII with an cast aspect ; if the winter was severe, a tew poles wer# 
placed in front, and mats were stretched from the poles jto the wall,^hich 
was alwa^ffi fllutfd sufficient to protect them from the inclcir^ncy of tlm 
ther. . They generally Howled beautifully in April atW May.^The syslSm of 
propagation he recommcifticd wis, to take the cuttings in Uiily, oivany othof 
time wh8n the wogd was perfcctlyMpe, and insert about ten oj t^tfelvc in a 
large %0-%izcd pot, well drainwl, and filled wit|} sandy peat and loam, but very 
little loam to bc«used, as the tender roots are fJhnd to growjjptter in sandy 
peift ; when 8tj;uck, t^ be potted singly into 60-sized pots ; the cuttiVl^ to be 
any of tfie common softs, whiebserve as good stockg for the better kinds to fct 
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grafted upon them. To be grafted without tongueing, as the tongue is to 
decay ; then tied with bast-matting; clay never to be applied over them, at the 
admission of light and air is found to be beneficial »for the union of the scion ^ 
and the stock. To be kept in a pit heated by dung to about or 60®. In 
March to be planted out in sandy peat upon shelves within 2 or 3 feet of the 
glass, where they would grow rapidly until taken up, if required, for forcing 
the following season ; potting to be performed when they were done flowering. 

Mr. Caie was certain that, by proper management, camellias can be flowered, 
by exciting or retarding the growth of the plant to mature the wood and 
flowQP'ing buds, at any season of the year, lie considered spring fne best time * 
for shifting them ; all decayed foots to be cut away, and if the plants arc ^ 
sickly state then placed in heat from 60 to 70 degrees, where they are to rCf , 
main until they have pro<lnced roots ; tlu^ soil light safiftly loam with goi^d 
drainage, an abundance of water may be given with advantage, but it was a 
great disadvantage to keep them at a great distance from the glass, wh^rc 
they will not mature their buds. When the roots of camellias were coiled, he 
found it beneficial to tie huybands around the stems to retain the moisture, 
by which they were much invigorated. , ^ 

Mr. Fish saw camellias flow'cr pretty well 15 ft. and 16ft. from the glass, 
but about 3 or 4 feet from the ^lass he observed them to flower better and 
more abundantly. He w ould recommend crown-gla^s to be used for camellia- 
houses, as defects in the glass are likely to concentrate the rays of the sun 
on the leaves of the plants, and to give the blotched af>pearance, often to be 
observed on ^lem ; he has kept up a succession of flowering plants for seven 
months in the year. The temperature, w'hen flowering, to be 60® in the 
day, 50® to 55® at night the soil, one quarter leaf-mould, one quarter sand,« 
one quarter peat, and one quarter loam. He considered good strong adhesive 
loam would be the best for growing large plants, but would not answer 
so well for flowering them. He agreed with Mr. Shearer, in the advantage 
of dislnidding to produce large fltt.wers ; and also that water, by deficieiit 
drainagd, stagnates and sours in the soil, which is the principal cause of 
buds falling ofl’. He did not think the camellia a plant of easy culture, 
as it requires a great deal of attenfton to prbdiice good forlcil flowers. 
He disrooted camellias w-liich w'crc in a bad state, then pli^ged them in 
dung heat, with the temperature at 50®, increasing as vegetation proceeded, 
allowing it to range as high as 80®, with sunl^iine. 

Mr. Caie objected to bottom heat, as being injurious by exciting too mucli 
the plant that had been disrooted. 

Mr. Massey agreed with Mr, Caie in the disadvantage of bottom heat. 
He saw fine camellias at Enfield kept in fuhs, and put out in ^ie summerin 
a shady place. He thinks too much water to be the cause of the buds 
falling off. , 

Mr. Caie believed that plants, at a great disVimcc Vrom the glass, were easily 
affected by too much«>iuQisture, as the air of the house would contain two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen. THe open air is composed of tw'enty . 
parts oxygen and eighty nitrogen, consequently there be no carbon fixed 
in the plant. 

Mr. T. Keane saw camellia and orange trees much* injured by wafer, which 
were recovered by withholiliiY^ it. He also considered that too much water 
Mras the cause of the buds falling off t e. •’ 

Mr.t O’Lougfilirv iidmitted that camellias may he kept flowering nearly^ the 
wimple, year in y^rge collections. He was opposed tocclosff cfitting and. to 
bottAn heat, ^he soil ht would recommend to betiirec quarters peat and one 
\^narter sand. To*dc potted when done floweping ; Kic temperature to be kept 
between 4!r5^and 50® at night, and 75® or HO® in the day ; to he rcm&ved to a 
shady situation in the autumn, yhkh is of advantage to mature the wPoofi. He 
saw orange t^es grown wcR in 60° bottom heat, and* then gradually inured 
to the ttfimTeralure of the orange-house. • 

.Mr. Fish agre^ with Mr. O'Loiighlki in tlm advanAge of bottom Ineat for 
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orange trees. He cut out the decayed roots, headed the branches at the 
san^^ time, and plunged them in bottom heat, where they grew luxuriantly. 
From similarity of th(\ two genera, he considered it was confirrpatory of 
the benefit of bottom heat for the camellias. 

Mr. O* Lough I in approveil of removing some of the buds, if too close or 
too numerous on the plant. He considered cuttings from the single red to 
be the best for stocks. He did not believe that tongucing was injurious to 
grafts, and recommended^ that the pots should be well drained with brick 
rubbish at the bottom, with rough peat over that to the depth of 5 or 6 inches, 

* as the health of the plant mainly depended upon good drainage. He s^,. in 
Dorsetshire, fine camellias 8 ft. to 9 ft. high, pKmtcd out in ^he open air, pro^ 
le^'ted by a few thatched hurdles : they were not injured by the severe frost 
bf 1837-38. 

•Mr. W. Keane believed that sudden changes of temperature were the 
ca^es of J)uds falling off; the heat he considers best to flower them is 
by day, and at night. When done floweringf the heat to be raised to 
80"^ by da}', and from (15^ to 70° at night, to grow them well. When the 
flower-buds are set, the temperature to be gradually decreased, until placed 
out of doofs in jTine in some shady situation ; if wanted to flower early in the 
autumn or winter, they should be set growing early in the spring. He was 
opposed to the system <*f inarching with bottles of w'ater in which to insert 
the end of the scion, as it requires too much nicety for general practice. 

Mr. Gilfo}^lc agreedawith Mr. Fish in the advantage of bottom heat for the 
orange trees, but did not think there was such an analogy betw^'cn them and 
camellias, as to warr^^nt a gardener to adopt the same iiractice for both. 
^He believed that the camellia, by the nature of t|^e plant, could transpire 
from the hiaves but very little water, while, on the contrary, the foliage and 
wood of the orange naturally more permeable, and could receive a 
greater quantity of water at the roots without fear of cankering them, or of 
semiring the soil. • 

Mr. Caie observed that the constitution of the plants should bP closely 
studied, to direct us in removing the buds and in the application of water, 

’ which imiy jle freely given t® healthy (Hants in the flowering season. In his 
opinion, the success of grafting does not depend upon the clay, bottle, or any 
other practice? but is mainly to be attributed to the beneficial influence of a 
close atmosphere. % 

Mr. T. Keane was sure that the idea of Mr. Fish was borne out by the 
fact, that the rays of the sun were concentrated on the drops of water which 
remained on the plants, by w hich the blotched api)earance was given to the 
lea»^es ; he approved of keeping tflcin near the glass, and of shading them on 
hot sunny day^. • 

Mr. Shearer agrged witliHMr. Taie, that camellias could be grow n nearly all 
the year roiyid, and also ^ii th^ advantage of keeping them near the glass to 
receive the benefit of light and air. • 

Monday Evening, March 5. — ‘Mr. Robert Fish read an essay “ On the 

* Shanking of Grapes After some preliminary observations, he described the 
diflerence between shfinking and shriveling, that the latter was generally a 
product of the former ; tie then mentioned having seen graf)es shanked out of 
doors,* in1>pposition to the opinion that they never were so. He adverted to 

-•thoJlffW reasons assigned its the cause of tne evil ; some considering it ask 
arising from too much moisture, others from too much hcat,^anQ others £om a 
deficiency jn iireatilatjpn ; and endeavoured to show that, wl^le each of these 
causes might be somewhat l®sy*umental, still the chief cause in th^fhSbi- 
lity of the roots to sustaii^ and ix^jitufe the crops. • ^ # 

He covroborated this prciposition»by detailing the results of fordn|]^a vinery 
'•three yeairs in succftjsion. T(je first seasoi#a very fair crop was tmeen, and the 
berries were bea^^tifully* swelled and coloured. * The second season a heavier 
crop was taken, an^ there was a slight deficiency in colouring, third 
•season (®still Ubavier cA>p was tjiken, and there was still a deficiency in colouar 
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ing, and a small number of bunches were considerably shriveled. The treat- 
merit every year being the same. The results seemed to indicate that, \/nen 
the plant had got too much to-^do, it showed its uniitness for the tasl ; ; first, 
in a deficiency of colouring, and then in shanking and shriveling. He con- 
sidered that the disease was not produced by a close moist atmosphere, as the 
house he referred to was heated partly by fetmented dung placed inside the 
house, and alwa 3 ^s kept in a wet working state until the berries began to colour. 
Neither did he conceive that it proceeded from wan^, of air, as he never gave 
any air at night before the fruit was colouring, and very little during the day ; 
altluuigh he was careful to give a little in the morning, that the leaves and fruit 
might be dried before the sun became powerful. Nor did he conceive it pro- 
ceeded from too much heat, when that heat was properly applied ; that is, wlfeiT 
a high temperature was kept up by day, especially in sunshine, and the house 
allowed to fall at night. He then mentioned instances tending to show th<^t 
the imperfect state of the fruit was frequently owing to the keeping up (5f a 
high temperature both by night and by day, by which the excitability of the 
plant became exhausted before its proper functions were perf(3rmcd, and endeil 
with advising to force the roots simultaneously with the tops. To keep a 
higher temperature during the day, and lower at night than was gerferally prac- 
tised, and to give a little air the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. Russel attributed the shanking of grapes onttof doors to the confined 
situation in which they w ere placed, lie attributed shanking solely to the ina- 
nngcnient. lie mentioned some instances for the purpose of jMliowing that 
extremes of t^J^psrature and sudden changes would effect it, but diil not con- 
sider that it was at all owing to the crop or to the statuiof the roots. 

Mr. Caie considered tjjat shanking was in some degree promoted by not,, 
regulating the temperature according to the constitution of the plant, lie 
confirmed this idea by detailing instances of some vines bearing shanks and 
unhealthy bunches in the same house in which others were healthy and 
luxuriant. . 

Mr. Adams considered that the evil did not proceed from irregularity in 
giving air, as he had seen the bunches shank for years where the iifmost care 
was taken. He thought it arose froth the borddVs of the hoiisrf, referred to ■ 
being deep, as he conceived that as the heat in the human body was pro- 
duced by the formation of carbonic acid gas, so the heat in the ifarth, produced 
by the same means, would be quite suflicienl, [irovided a little litter was scat- 
tered over the border, to prevent the radiation of that lieat. 

Mr. Russel stated that it was a remarkable fact that carbonic acid gas should 
produce heat, as he had been informed it had lately been compressed into a 
solid, and constituted the most powerful freezing principle. c 

Mr, Stormont could assign no reasons for the shanking of grapes, after having 
seen a great many methods tq prevent it. * 

Mr. M*Keozie considered a damp stagnant athiosphcrc as (he principal 
cause ; advised thinning the berries well, and letting in plenty of air, by re- 
moving all superabundant leaves and shoots) and giving plenty of nourishment 
to the roots, especially if planted inside. « * 

Mr. Grey did not think the shanking proceeded either from an irregularity 
in giving air, or from a too high temperature at illght. He alluded' to a 
vinery kept regularly to 75® night, and there wasi not a sliankdd bci;ry in 
the house. He also mentioned instances tending to show that fic^ture in 
the atmosphere w;is not the cause, but thought it might be the result of the 
tr^ e.xerting iti^lf to get rid of what it could not bring ta maturity. He 
also mentioncitan insta^ice of grapes being cnred*of shanking by burying two 
oead hors/»8 in thb border, showing that tlie^slunts had wanted nutriment. He 
also hadfseqq the disease remedied by raiiijing the voots. *• 

Mr. Massey considered wc hpd Vnade no progress in thb cultivation of Xhc 
grape, as the disease was always becoming more prevalent. was considereil 
to be cMlefly owing to the state of the borders. He had ^generally found vines 
^ianted inside wbrst, wh^ch he attributed ti» dcficielicy of fuitriiUbnt and 
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watering. Wherever he‘ had seen good borders and high cultivation, he had 
ne'^r seen shanking. In low deep borders, ne considered shanking was pro- 
dii^d by the rotting off of the young roots; in corroboration of which he stated 
he had seen such houses shanked in wet seasons, and free from shanking in dry. 

Mr. Fish shortly replied : considered that many of the statements confirmed 
his own propositions, and that the uncertainty on the subject should animate 
us to greater diligence and attention. He also showed the necessity of heat- 
ing the border externally in early forcing, as, even allowing Mr. Adam’s 
theory to be correct, tficre would be little evolution of carbonic acid gas in 
the soil, if protected by a covering from the influence of the air. 

JV, Keane j Secretary/, 15. 1840. • 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

The iVnlcs to Prince Pncldcr Mnsikaiis “ llinU coi Landscape Gardening^^ 
(Audeuiungen uber Landschajlsgarlncrci, cj’t*.) — [Having shown these plates 
to John Adcy llcpton. Esq., who was employed by Prince Puckler Muskau 
as architeA arKPlandscape-gardener, he sent us the following remarks, which 
we requested his permission to publish.] 

I was much disappointed, in looking cn^er the publication of the improve- 
ments of Muskau, to find that the designs fur the mansion, instead of being 
those of an old cha^au, were only those of a modern Italian villa, although 
the latter m?iy j)lease many who prefer it to the “ odious ugly old castles ! ” 

As the prince sai(| that the estate had been in the possessidh of his ances- 
tors more than two centuries, I had taken much pains to add to the respecta- 
bility of the chateau, by giving it an appearance ?ff antiquity, as far as the 
modern rows of window?^ would allow me to do ; and indeed the building had 
been modernised about the year 1750 : and, instead of the present cotton- 
lyill-likc appearance, and the ugly hippecl^roofs, I had endeavoured to give it 
the picturesque character of the IGth century, with lofty and cnriclied gables 
and dormer windows. The present style of the building would not allow me 
to introd«iiJ the bow-wind«ws of llonryVlII. or Elizabeth, without pulling 
much of the building to [dcces. 

You are as^ell aware as myself, how dilTicult it is to represent the beauties 
of nature in a pictiu’o. Tiiere js no doubt that the prince, from his good 
taste, has added much to the improvement of his place, of which the en- 
gravings you showed me can hardly give any just itlca, the landscape being 
represented in black and white. Tliese engravings appeared rather the works 
oj, an amateiii* than that of a pahiicr. The little shrubs' dotted about mav 
appear very bi^autiful in nature from the great variety of their colours, which 
it IS not very casyjto rejnvlent on canvass. 

I send you the enclosed sketches [which we* intend at soin^future time to 
engrave] ot* Muskau, showing the mansion, anil the ii^iprovcmflits 1 proposed 
for it, and, should these sketches 4)e of use to you for any of your publications, 
you arc welcome to )pply them. I also enclose the design for the mansion at 
New Ilardcnberg, nedr Berlin, the scat of the late Prince Ilardenberg. 

Yow will see by the enclosed sketches that I never could have recommended 
the^fhret? gigantic arches shown in the engravings in Puckler Muskau’s book. 

’ Tiie'fajhiyn of the present day seems to admiFe every thing irf a great dimei^ 
siog ; as the lofty porch at Fonthill, the modern porch at WarwickfCastl^, 
&c. Th^sc 4 ;ei^erally act as a scale, and destroy the magniflccnce of a build- 
ing. The windows to thjc 'buildings at Fonthill, by tSe sides^of the gr^rft^rch 
ottlie porch, look like sjp nuinv pigeon holes ; or like tlre^illipj^tians ne^ 

CaptainiGuUiver. Look theTaige arch at — , near g •. It 

reuiisdsaine of a iJInall sprat ^itli great eySs, ^ 

1 paid a inorjiing visit lately with a friend *to«i gentleman not a hundred 

niUes from — j-. We had a long tedious, drive for inilesTound his place, 

the trecc consisting ^clftefly of firs ; and such is the vanity of mankind, tliqira 
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person generally prefers the trem of his own planting, no matter what they 
are, to the most venerable oaks in a park or forest. i)f these tedious w^lks 
or drives my late father used frequently to say, ihu^ “ No stranger wAuhl go 
the second time unless you make him.” And of a formal belt to hide a 
beautiful prospect, or rather to hide what does not belong the owner, his 
expression used to be, “ These miserable belts to sluit out mankind ! — 

Jofm Adey Repion, Spmtg field, near Chelmsford, Oct. 1. 18^0, 

The Fan Mons Leon Leclerc Pear, — Being an attentive reader of vour 
interesting Journal, I have not failed to remark the criticism which you have 
niade4p. 26C.) on the name given to the new pear raised by mt^ and intro- 
duced into England by M. Bend Langelier. Far from disclaiming this criti- 
cism, I am the first, on the contrary, to acknowledge its justice ; but, after tffii^ 
confession, you will allow me, 1 hope, to say a few woril!?, if not to excuse 
myself, at least to explain the cause of this immeasurable length which has 
shocked you so much. The case is this : Full of gratitude for the {jignal 
vices which M. Van Morft has rendered to science, and in particular for the 
special marks of kindness he has shown me, I eagerly seized the opportunity 
of the pear in question aj>pearing in mv nursery to submit^ it to M. Van 
Mons. The pear appeared to him to be of the very first rank (such w'ere 
his expressions), and he was willing to accept of the dedication to him, but 
being under the necessity of distingiiishing this new variety from several others 
which already bore the name of Van Mons, it was this venerable patriarch of 
pomology himself who desired that my name, very unworK.hy no ’ dpubt, should 
be placed aftefj. his to serve as a distinctive character. Was it my place to 
refuse this mark of hi.s kindness ? In acknowledging n^self again guilty, as 
I did at the beginning of /.his letter, I may hope that, in conilemning me with , 
full justice, you will at least allow me the advantage of attenuating circum- 
stances. 

With respect to the novelty of this fruit, which some persons, it appears, 
have called in question, I cannot find a better method of removing all doubts 
on this head than in having the honour of sending you some specimens, 
wljiich M. Langelier (Bone), my respected correspondent, undertakes to 
transmit to you. ' * • 

Accept, Sir, the expression of my gratitude for all the pleasure whicli I 
have derived, and still continue to derive, from your valuable piiblications of 
different kinds, and all of the highest esteemi, — L, Lcclcrc, Laical ^ Departe- 
ment de Mayenne, S(pt, 26. 1840. 

The passage alluded to occurs in a Beview by J. B. W., one of our most 
valuable correspondents, in p. 266. ; and we regret its appearance, not only 
because it has caused pain to M. Leclerc, but because it stands^^hcre a proof 
of our own neglect in not 'carrying out a princiiile which we have always 
taken as a guide, viz. never to, condemn, or let otl/ers coiufcmn, anonymously, 
or pseudo-ano^mously, without ivssigning a reason. M. Leclerc has fully 
justified the name giveik to the pear, as far as he is concerned, and w'ith re- 
ference to the prtj^ent state of fruit nomenclature. With respect to the 
merits of this pear,*we have received the two specirnenskfroni the parent tree 
referred to by M. Leclerc, and mentioned by M. Bene Langelier in a sejiarate 
letter, and we certainly think they are by far the Cost pears that we ever 
tasted. They were perfectly r^ne on the 1 5th October, as large as tKe Unrest , 
IDuchesse d’ An^ouleme, and shaped a good deal like that fruit, with- a«^avour 
remarkably rich, cgid, as it appeared to us, partaking of that of the pine- 
appje, 9 nd consequently having more acidity in' it, joinc«/> to mi gary. richness, 
than IS the caso^with nio4jt pears. A more perfeef description of it, hoviyjver, 
^11 doubtless be (prepared by Mr. Thompst^n. In* the meantime every pos- 
sessor of e garden, who wishes to grow what rcal'fy appears to be Vhe best 
pear in existence, will lose no dme in possessing themselves of a s(iot( or a 
tree of this vtq^iety. •— Cond,^ 
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GQIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ANNUAL SUMMARY, 

A Summary View of the Progress of Gardenias;^ and of Rural Im» 
provement generally^ in Britain^ during the Year 1840; with some 
Notiem reLiktive to the State of both in Foreign Countries • By the 
Conductor. 

JVeatiieu of 18£fb-40. — We are indebted to the same scien- 
tific correspondent, who furnished us with the paragraphs on 
the wcatlier in our last year’s report, for what folloj^s : — “ The 
months of Novesiiber and December, 1839, were exceedingly 
w'et ; and the amount of rain in the firs^month of the present 
year was in. nearjy, or almost double the average quantity 
for January, The temperature was about 39° Fahr,, being 3° 
above the mean. Towards the ^nd of the month, the wxalher 
was frequently very boisterous, particularly on llie 24th and 
26th. , Tn February rfhe same damp condition continued till 
the 17th; after which, the wind changed from south-west to 
easterlj" pciints, and no more rain fell during the month. The 
mean temperature was btMow the average, and vegetation was 
in consequence beneficially retarded. March was cold and dry, 
the wind being chiefly from northerly or easterly points, Tlie 
mean tem|^rature was nearly 4^ below the average of the month. 
The amount of rain^was exceedingly ’limited, being scarcely 
TIT of an inch.* Vegetation made very inconsiderable advances. 
The wea^^her in April tbrmed a remarkable contrast with that 
experienced in the corres^ionding month of several previous 
years. In these ^le solar rays were almost corilUtanlly obscured ; 
but in this montU their intensity has probably been rarely 
equalled in the neighbourhood of London. I'he nights, as 
mighibl]|^ expected, *froin the clear state of the atmosphere being 
so •favourable to the radiation of terrestrial heat, w^erB fre- 
quently* fTosly. • Thi| circumstance consi^erabl ^ alFecte^l «Lhe 
medh temperature; yet'tl^p latter was above tlfifavei^age, ai# 
the increase may be»said t« have been effected by direct solar 
heaf? ifhaided t^y the u»ual stream t)f.w\'ii’m air introouced with 
south-west {^les, and nofwillv>tanding the counteractliig ten- 
dency«of w^nds fl’cm cold quarters. On the 2Slh, the thenwr 
1840. Drc. s s • 
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meter was 80°, and on the 28tli 81°, in the shade. On the 
1st of the month, the standard almonds were in blossom, being 
about 12 days later than in 1839. This arreav was, however, 
brought up by the 18th, when the hawthorn (C. Oxyacanlha) 
was in leaf 2 days earlier than in the previous year. In a few 
days after this, the iiorsechestnut burst in.]to leaf ; the birch 
(5. alba) began to appear green on the 28th; the beech (F. 
".>^j',lvatfca), the fig (F. Carjca), and the walnut (JT. regia) came 
into leaf between the 1st and 4th of May. The month just 
mentioned was more favourable to vegetation. There were a few ‘ 
slight frosts at night; but the vicissitudes of temperature were*' 
by no means so great that experienced in April. Showers we?fe 
plentiful, and the temperature about an average. The same re- 
mark applies to June. But instead of the mean temperature of 
July advancing several degrees, as is usually the case, it*scarcely 
equalled that of June in the present year. To this circum- 
stance is doubtless to be ascribed the lateness of the period to 
which the maturation of many productions v/as delayed, for 
whilst thosemonths which preceded this maintained their average, 
as has been stated, the one which followed proved 2® above it, 
the mean temperatuFe of August being 64°. September was 
rather a cold and wet month ; and, as early, as the 17th, a sharp 
frost occurred, which materially affected the growth and flower- 
ing ofjhe dahlias. Octobel’ proved more favourable, and 
afforded a fair share of dry weather, sufficient for collecting and 
storing up the production of the* seasons.^ i » 

^Ci'ops of 1840, — ‘‘ It may be observed from the preceding 
statement, that the winter of 1839-40 was, on the wliole, mild, 
but exceedingly damp till the iniddle^of February, owing to the 
unusually large quantity of rain, and the very limited degree of 
evaporation which at any interval was being carried on. Cold 
dry weather set in after the above-mentioned period. Vege- 
tation was late, at least it had made bet little, progress up to 
the commencement of April ; but was ^considerably advanced, in 
consequence of the brightness and high degree of solar heat 
which were exjigrienced in that mon{h. Blossoms were brought 
forth in good perfection ; but, owning to the frofts at night, many 
of the apple blossoms were destroyed in low situations, and, in 
such, the cj*op of this l^ind of fruit was bjut partial. *Pliyns, 
Cherries, and pears were less injured, and the crops tofr. these 
havelieen veiy' abundant. The months of May and June w^re 
faifeflfable i^^every^ respect ; but there# was a drawback with 
Ifegard to tem^ierature in July, whilst, at the same time,*^ ve- 
getatioif, in many instances,^ was dbficient^of moisture. “When 
rains became plentiful ip tke succeeding fnontbs, fruits materially 
.increawd iri*“size ; but this happening so late, thei^e was neitlier 
llftne nor sufficient solar heat to convert the /ecentiV envolumed*.. 
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watery juice into the richer saccharine nature, which is pi\>- 
duced in fruits w»he*i they are duly Supplied with moisture iV 
the early and middle period of growth, and then ripened off iA 
dry sunny weather. In September, frosts at nighi were freA 
quent, and sometimes very sharp ; this was certainly not favour- 
able to perfect ripening, although it may tend to bring the 
process to an imperfect termination. Grapes on walls were 
generally very defective, as regards quantity ; the wet and da^* 
previous autumn was doubtless the cause of their not showing 
j)lossom ; and iti ripening, after exposure to a certain degree of 
c^d at night, the saccharine formation process is found to be 
arrested.” 

History and Statistics. — The present volume of the G/rr- 
dener^s J^agafine contains few additional facts relative to the past 
history of gardening, but many relative to its present state, both 
in Great Britain and other counti^es. We refer to the nume- 
rous notes on country seats, the names of which will be found in 
their profiler plactfs in the 'fable of Contents ; and to the articles 
on the Gardening of Italy by Manetti (p. 70. and 241.), on 
that of Egypt by i3r. Bowring (p. 564*.), and to those on Ame- 
rica by Mr. Downing (p. 658.) and Mr. Goi^on (p. 63. and 660.). 
Perhaps the most interesting historical fact which has occurred 
in England in the course of the jear is the completion of the 
Derby Arboretum, an account of*which will be found^in this 
volume (p. 521.), and a much more ample one in a separate 
pamphitn, entitled the f)erbp Afborctum. 

Science of Vegetable Cidture, — Perhaps the most valuable 
article in tfiis year’s Magazine is the one on the Science of 
Horticulture, by Mr. LymSurn (p. 425.). It ought to be pe- 
rused again and again by every young gardener, in connexion 
with the volume which gavQ ^rise to it. The articles next in 
vafue we coiVeive to be those on supplyiiig atmospheric moisture 
to hot-houses, and on* conical boilers, by Mr. Rogers (p. 122. 
and 196.),^ and tlie acdoun^of Mr. Penr/s mode of w'arining and 
‘ ventilating hot-houses (p. 120.). Mr. Penii> mode of w^arming 
^nd ventilating, we conceive to be the greatest practical improve- 
ment that has been* made know'ii in the course of the year. The 
essential advantage •which it procures is, that of rendering a 
'temperature of 80®, gven though accompanied with moisture in 
ih^ atrifojiphere to the point of saturation, as agreeable as, one 
of 60® ; and^ cpnse^iuently, rendering a moist stov'e^ or orchida- 
ceous house, as lit ibr tile .most delicate lady^o breyJie in 
greeiAiouse. There isipothing that is not easily accounted for' 
jn the difference of life human feelings experienced ivlilfen we 
stand in *air in motion, as*compared w'i^ those which we experi- 
ence when standii^ in air in a stagnant -state ; the sShie results 
kTeingfdt in ?i warnfday, wihen there is a breeze, ^as compared* 
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vith a warm day when there is no breeze. The great Impojt- 
tnce of this improvement has induced ui to question every 
person, that we have seen, who has visited Mr. Penn’s establish- 
ment at Lewisham during the last summer; and we have in- 
variably found that they agree w'ith us in our opinion of it ; and 
one writer, a scientific gardener 'of great practical experience, 
N. M. T., p. 64-0., is even more sanguine than either ourselves or 
’tvlr. Willmot. The lai^t gardener tliat we have seen wlm visited 
Lewisham was Mr. Reitli, head gardener to the viceroy of 
Ireland. About the middle of October, he wasf in Mr. Penn’s* 
orchidaceous house, when the temperature was at 80°, aiul 
found it as agreeable* as that of a green-house, or the roiim ot a 
dwelling-house, with the air at 60°. Mr. Reith is the reverse 
of a theorist, and had only recently heard of Mf. Pe^nn’s im- 
provement; he did not even know that there was any account of 
it published in the Gardener^s Magazine^ i;ind hence he could 
have no previous prejudices respecting it. The articles on 
atmospheric moisture, and lieating by hot water, by M*** Rogers, 
deserve to "be carefully studied by every person who has the 
management of hot-houses, or is about to bfiild or heat plant 
structures. There appears to be no doubt of Mr. Shewen’s ’ 
boiler being the best for garden purposes, ©n a moderate scale, 
that has yet been brought into notice. 

Lam!scapc-Gardening. — The principal remarks on this sub- 
ject will be found in our Notices of Country Seats and Gardens 
(p. 49. 233. 329. and 569.) ; anil it is, perhaps, in the* form in 
which w^e there introduce them, that they will be foynd of most 
use to practical gardeners. In this ^ay we intend to illustrate 
one principle after another till w^e go through the w’holc science 
of the art. We havef in the present volume, spoken for the 
first time of the axis of symmetry, (p. 2.33.), a most important 
subject when rightly .understood. The axis of p^mmetry is 
founded on this principle: that all the* most beautiful objects 
dr scenes in nature are symmetrica,! ; that every symmetrical 
object forms a whdle ; and that every whole consists of at least 
three parts, a beginning, a middle, and an end ; or, in other* 
words, a ‘centre and two sides. Now^, in this centre, whether 
visible, or supplied by the imagination, is the axis of symmetry. 
^In the simplest kind of i^ymmetry, the two. sides are equarUanc^ 
alik^, and tJie axis is, of course, easily discovered; butfin dlil-* 

S d and ^-efined symmetry, the sides are un^(]^ial, and so 
ined a^id varfed wdth the centre, l^iat it requires the eye 
\)f a philosophical artist to detcct« tlie, t;xis ; which, in other 
wordsj i^called the axis olj the edmpositfion. Jf it is Ance ad-^ 
mitted that no scene 0 fin«be truly beautiful or satisfactory that is 
not irfore or less symmetrical, ^then we have pnly to search, for 
this quality in every ebuilding or landscape Y^resenfed td us fo*» 
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examitvaiion, for the purpose of supplying it where it is wanting, 
eilh^r by abstracting what interferes with it, or b)^ the addition 
of what is necessary to render it effective or obvious. But, 
though every artist will allow this to be theoretically true, yet 
he will also allow that it requires great practical experience to 
be able to carry the idea into effect, especially in general 
scenery. In the case of a house, or a group of buildings, the 
difficulty is not great, because all the^ forms in buildings arg* 
definite and permanent ; but in iandscap*e, all the forms are in- 
definite, and r^ntinually changing by growth, by decay, and 
•even by the seasons of the year. Those who have thought much 
elh thiii subject will discover that the idea of rendering every 
object or scene symmetrical is but a more accurate and detailed 
analysis of the expression, rendering any object or scene a 
whole.’’* The advantage of treating the subject in this manner 
is like that of presenting the same^ object under different points 
of view : we becomfr better acquainted with it. 

Breadth of eiject has also been touched on in several places, 
because ^'ilhout it, that is, in common language, without broad 
naked surfaces or glades of turf among trees and shrubs, there 
must either be monotony or confusion ki either a park or a 
pleasure-ground; monotony if the ground is uniformly covered 
with trees or shrubs, and confusion if it is covered a little more 
till some |)laces than in others, biat^not sufficiently uncovered in 
any place to produce rejiose or breadth of effecC that ki 
masses, oj’ light or n^isses of •shade. Tlie use of these naked 
places in })arks and pleasure-grounds is, to contrast with the 
covered pifticcs ; because it is by tliis contrast that what is called 
the effect is produced, in other words, a thing is w^hat it is 
only by comparison with some other thing. If there were only 
one colour, there could be no such cTistinction of colours as 
Med, blue,^c. ; and if tlierS Were no light, there could have been 
no such thing as darjjness. Every larj^e object looks still larger 
when a small bbject.of the same kind* is placed near it; every 
particular form, such as*a cube, appears s^ill more definite or 
particular when it is oppoiSed to a form of an opposite kind, such 
as a globe; ant>,every colour appears more intense, when it is 
placed adjoining its contrasting or complementary colour. In 
short, <here is not a principle in the whole art of composition, 
wfte^ief of architecture or landscape-gardening, br, indeed, ©f 
any of the fine or mixed arts, so constantly brauglit into*requi- 
sition fffs flitft of ^ontrgst, unless, indeed, itjbe thnt of coniftewon. 
Tftfe whole art of Uyidsta^ie-gardening, landscaf)6-painting, a^ 
architecture, with roferenco to effect, may, indeed, ^e^resolved 
int<3 the exerctse of those two prinbigles. 

There is ^ne prevailing errpr whicli belongs 4o the, depart- 
► ment«of landscAj^-gard^ning yi^hich we have no^c^d in diffpiwir 
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parts of this volume, and to which we shall here recur, viz. the 
acute-angular forms of heels for flowers and flow^rii(g 
shrubs, which are commonly to be found on lawns. Beds, the 
outlines of which form acute angles, are bad in themselves, 
because they never can be completely covered with flowers or 
shrubs at the angles, and because if the eye of the spectator 
who observes them is not on a much higher "level, the shape ol 
jhe bed* of which the an^Ie forms so conspicuous a feature 
when near, is not recognised. For all ordinary purposes, therer 
fore, we consider acute-angled beds as ineligible; though, for 
symmetrical designs, in situations where the design is commanded 
by an elevated w^alk, or surrounding terrace, they may wifti 
propriety be introduced ; because, in such situations, their forms 
and combinations display them to almost all the advantage of 
which they are susceptible. It is lamentable to see the (Vleasure- 
grounds of some of the flnest old places in England spoiled by 
the introduction of these angular beds, in the most romantic or 
otherwise strongly marked scenes, that no man of taste would 
dare to touch ; the beds perhaps planted with dafilias, hdllyhocks, 
or China roses. c 

We wish we could strongly impress on the mind of every 
amateur, and of every gardener, that, for all general purposes 
of planting beds of shrubs, or beds of flowers on a lawn, to be 
laid out in the modern style,, the best form is the circle, pro-, 
vided thflt it be always kept of small size, say from 18 in. to 6 ft, 
in diameter, one circle never placed nearer; to another tjis^n 2 ft., 
and that these beds be thrown together in groups or constella- 
tions, as stars are in the firmament, or single trees *and single 
shrubs in a well planted park. k 

We do not say that there are not cases where large angular 
masses, or long variousljf outlined shapes, may not be preferable 
to circles, or ought not to be introdifced along with Uiem. On 
the contrary, though in a park we would effect the great part of 
the planting b}*^ single trees, and small groups, ac we would on 
a lawn by circular beds of different sizek, yet there may'be cases 
in both where a particular practice requires to take the place of 
a general one. The principles, indeed, which guide the disposi- 
tion of the kind of circular beds that we recorpmend, are exactly 
the same as those which guide the disposition and grouping of 
si/igle trees. ‘ Wherever ?arge masses of shVubs or flo\^e^s are 
wanted^ there* a greater number of circles of different sizes are 
to b- /^roughtr togetjier ; and wherever ^py p&rtictdav general 
fc^’m is to bo' produced, the body of that^ form may consist of 
beds in ftie form of circles, the general *f>utline of whioh will 
constitute tfie form required. * In short, ^as every'mass ofl wood 
is composed ftf single ti%es, so e^very mass of shrubbery, or of 
flojjfers bn a la}vn, should or might be compQSbd ofcsingle cit- 
cular'^beds of different sizes. 
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Some persons who do not understand the difference between 
tJhe effects of sliapes on paper and sdiapes on ground, and be- 
tween looking down on a lawn or flower-garden, and l6oking at 
it sideways, will object to having nothing but circles, as wanting 
in variety ; but, in practice, it is found that, by conibinations of 
circles of different sizes, more variety is produced than can be 
effected by the use of any other form whatever, unless we except 
small squares or small polygons, to which w^e have no ob^ctijjn • 
except that the angles are not so easily filled up with flowers 
•as circles* To^show that combinations of circles are productive 
of more variety than any other form, we may observe, first, 
tiftit th^ circles, being always seen from the side of the combina- 
tion, change their apparent position with* every change in the 
position of the spectator ; and, secondly, that when the circles 
are plaiAed •wiih flowers, one or more of which in every bed 
rise to the height of 2 or 3 feet, the shape of the bed, whatever it 
may be, can never recognised by the spectator from a side 
view. The size^and the connexion, therefore, in this case, is of 
much mofe importance than the shape. As well might combina- 
tions of single tkees be objected to in a park, as combinations 
of small circular beds on a lawn ; for, asm single tree, in com- 
bination with other single trees, is no longer a detached object, 
but forms a part of the whole to which it belongs, so a single 
circular bed, in combination with other circular bed^ is no 
longer to be considered as a circle, but as the element of a com- 
bination which may foiyn a vari^^l and extensive figure, according 
to the circumstances of the situation and the object in view. 

The only^tear that we have in recommending circles so strongly 

is, least our doing so shoidd revive the old system of clumping 

in parks ; but we hope it wall always be borne in mind that we 
recommend no circles larger than 5 or 6 feet in diameter, and 
ngne to be placed in suctf an isolated position as to be uncon- 
nected with* any thing else, and to altl’act attention as single 
and detached objects^ * 

It is tjbserved by Gfiorge Cumberland^ that ** taste is a 
slow'-growing excellence, and that the proof of its advances 
•must arise out of facts. . . . The most likely mode to promote 

it, ” he observes, jnust also be to give proofs as to its having 
takeg a right direction somewhere, so as to draw attention to 

•*th|i£‘ s^uj*ce, from Which, the fountain l^eing pure, useful chan* 
neU may be opened, and wholesome examples ad^luced.” (Brom^ 
le^ pi 9.) 

Now, in conformity "wfth this precept, we shalitefer to a fe\f 
places, ^11 near LondoA, wliere circles are used on thg Itwn, or 
\^n .the fJower-grfbden, exactly in the^n|^nner which we have been 
recommending. We may previously observe tbat»circle^ were 
^i:hhsflyjLisedJ:)y Ma^on thej)oet,jn laying out the flower-garden «t 
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Nuneham Courtenay near Oxford ; and by Major Price, brother 
to Sir Uvedale Price, in laying out the flower-garden at 
well House near Wallingford, for Dailies Barrington, bishop 
of Durham. Circles and ovals, it will also be recollected, have 
been adopted by Mr. Wells in the English flower-garden at 
Redleaf ; in proof of which we refer to the engraving of this 
garden in vol. xv. p. 365. The places that we allude to, and 
•vrjfiich*we should desirejto [le taken as examples, arc, Norbiton 
Hall near Kingston, Teddington Grove near Teddingtoe, 
Trent Park near Southgate, and Bayfordbury. near Hertford.' 
The last place being the largest in extent, and containing thd 
greatest variety in the diameters of the circles, we consider as% 
singularly felicitous example. (See p. 588. and 58y.) 

Arboriculture, — A number of new species of liardy trees and 
shrubs have been introduced by the Horticultural SocieVy in the 
course of this and of the prt^ceding year, which are noticed in 
Mr. Gordon’s Reports, p. 1. and p. 631. * The chief points in 
the subject of Arboriculture, to which we wiij.h to direct atten- 
tion are, the mode of planting above the surface, as practised in 
the Derby Arboretum (see p. 534.), and Kecjuently recom- 
mended in this Magazine; the mode of managing trees and 
shrubs in an arboretum, also pointed out jn the description of 
that at Derby (p. 542.) ; and an improved mode of making 
plans fpr planting the grounds of small residences, which \V3 
shall here briefly describe. 

The selection of trees and shwibs for planting the grounds of 
villas is a subject to which we wish particularly to direct atten- 
tion. At present, when a gentleman builds a housd; he gets at 
the same time, or after the house is\)uilt, a plan for laying out 
the grounds. This plan displays walks, lawn, beds of flowers 
or shrubs, and single trees, and plantations ; and the gardener 
or nurseryman is employed to carry the })lan in^o execution. 
There being no particular directions resjv^cting either the kinds 
of tlie trees and shrubs fo be employed, or the iflanner in which 
they are to be disposed, the planter necessarily exercises his 
own taste and knowledge. If he is if gardener of the old school,^ 
knowing but few kinds of trees and shrubs, thfin these few kinds 
are all that he orders from the nurseryman ; .and if he is a small 
nurseryman in the country, who only cultivates a limited collec- 
Vion, the clipice being left to him, he very naturally, epiploj^s* 
only %uch kinds as he has in his grounds, and he most probably 
lett^ei^ the dii^positia.i of them to his for^manj* pr 1to*lh\fe gentie- 
Vian’s gardener. In this way, the cc\llecti(^n of trees and shrubs 
about ¥ place, and more especially a small one, and their dis- 
position, are left in a g^eat measure to ehance. 

Now, in9tead of proceeding in this indefinite manner, we 
m^ould have every individual tree apd shrxH* thafr* was to ‘be. 
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planted, with the exception, perhaps, of the smaller species and 
varieties of peat-earth shrubs, indicated on the plan. ^ By this 
means, a greater number of species may be got into even the 
smallest place, and the execution of the plan may be reduced 
to almost the same degree of certainty as the execution of an 
architectural desigg. The chief interest of every small place 
must necessarily depend on the variety of trees and shrubs with 
which it is planted ; and the interest of all large places isgreailj • 
^iiicreased by the same means, while the general effect, which 
jflepends on masses, is preserved. In some very fine country 
s^ts, where the masses about the house are exceedingly well . 
placed with reference to the distant scenery, they are planted 
with the commonest trees and shrubs, the most conspicuous 
evergreen being the common laurel. This is exceedingly 
offensive to an eye accustomed to see the finer description of 
trees and shrubs always placed near the house ; wliile nothing 
is gained in point of elfcet, because the same mass might be 
producec^ by cedars and rhododendrons, and other such plants, 
that is now done by laurels and larches. The grand cause why 
the number of sj’fecies of trees and shrubs jil anted about country 
seats by modern landscape-gardeners is so limited, is the pre- 
valence of the idea that picturesque beauty is the sole object of 
plantations. This idea may, in a great measure, be traced to 
h mistaken view of the writings of the late Sir UvedfJe Price, 
who ridiculed ihe idea of collecting together all kinds of plants 
in a slfrabbery, vvithcfut payiifw any regard to their disposition 
with reference to picturesque effect. Picturesque beauty, how- 
ever, may t)e produced as effectively by a numerous collection of 
trees and shrubs, as by ih^ Assemblage of a few species. Nay, 
we will go further, and assert that, by planting every species by 
itself in groups or masses^ connected with one another in the 
ihanner vvHicIi we have often describe^l in this Magrizine, the 
picturesque effect will* be great in proportion to the number of 
species employed. But, ^depcndently altogether of picturesque 
effect, the planter ought to enquire whethen^ tliere are not other 
beauties and effects w'hich merit his attention. Is not the mere 
botanical beautjf»of each species a source of interest to those 
who have paid some Attention to plants, even in a general way, 
just*in*the same manner as the picturesque beauty; produced bv 
tliemaisp a source of interest to those who have bgstowed sonlb 
stAdy on ^he picturesque ? The truth is, that the greater part 
oT the beauty of scenery, and of the exteBial wdl’ld in ^neral, 
depends on the cultwjitioi^of our minds. A pefiTon wjio kno^s 
nothiifjg of pic^uresqiTe beauty in pjetures, engravings, c>r books, 
can*have no love for it*in nature; and pne who scarcely knows 
ope plant fr8m another will ddrive little more pteasure*from a 
' colleotion t>f diffefent speipies of plants, than front an assemblage 
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of a number of plants of the same species. The cultivation^of 
the art of sketching landscape gave a relish for natural scenery, 
and led to the substitution of the modern style of gardening for 
the ancient; and the prevailing taste for botanical studies is 
paving the way for a further improvement in the modern style, 
by the introduction of a greater number of apecies and varieties 
into our parks and plantations. 

would strongly* recommend, therefore, all those who 
procure plans for laying out grounds, to require the artist fo^ 
specify the name of every tree and shrub which die wishes to bq 
planted in them, and to mark the places of each on the pit®. 
Copies of the lists .of plants can then be sent to different 
nurserymen, requiring them to affix the price to each species, 
mentioning, at the same time, the size of the plants^; aqd, when 
this is done, it will be found that a tolerably complete collection 
of trees and shrubs may be planted for nearly the same price as 
the ordinary mixture of common sorts. As a proof of this, we 
refer to our list of the trees and shrubs in tlie Derby j^rboretiims 
with the London prices affixed, p. 73. 

It is highly satisfactory to us to find that a faste for planting 
collections of trees ami shrubs is gradually spreading through- 
out the country. One of the most complete- arboretums in 
England, and one in which ample space, we are informed, has 
been giw^n for the growah of every plant, has just been com- 
pleted for Lord llolle at Bicton, by his most intelligent and 
enthusiastic gardener, Mr. GlencHnning. •One, as we ksfve seen 
(p. 588.), has been commenced at Bayfordbury, wdi^re there is 
already a very complete Pinetum ; and some others are pro- 
jected, of which we expect to be able to give accounts in the 
course of our next volume. If wc could only convince pro- 
prietors of country seats how much njore permanent the beauties 
produced by trees and sjirubs are to those of herbac^&us plant:?, 
we are persuaded that there would not be«a prop»’ietor through- 
out the country w’ho would not be jinxiAus to increase the 
number of species ‘in his park and plantations. We w^ould 
remind them of what Du Hamel has said on the subject of the 
superior beauty of trees and shrubs, as quoted ch our Arboretum^ 
and we would also refer them to our own comparative view of 
ligneous an4 herbaceous, plants given in p. 533. Gardeners , 
iit'ho have a tt^ste and knowledge of trees and shrubs the.ne.^lve''s 
might often cothmunicate this taste to their employe's, if, like 
MrVGlendinnftig, thty added to a thorqugh knowle^dge of their 
piofessiop a certain degree of enthusirsm Jbr it. We have been 
informed by a respectable rpirseryhian, that Mf. Glencffnning 
has done more for spreading an improved taste for gardening 
in Devoitslfiir^; by his operations < at Bicton, than any individigil 
tB&l .has appeafed in [he county ‘for the last • twenty^' years. It 
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is a grert mistake to suppose that the state of the gardens and 
th# botanical riches of a country residence depend on the taste 
of the proprietor or his family ; it depends much more on the 
knowledge and the tact of the head gardener. 

FloricuUw'c. — A number of very excellent papers will be found 
on this subject, and^ particularly several on the culture of cacti 
and bulbs. The idea of grafting the finer kinds of New Hol- 
land acaefas on the hardier specie^ is .good, and might, doub^- 
le^'S be applied in the case of other green-house and hot-house 
plants to a much greater extent than it is at present. The article 
<fn conservative walls (p. 23.), and the account of the con- 
sA'vativo wall at Chatsworth (p. 573.), will, we trust, induce 
many proprietors to adopt this garden luxury, which, in our 
opinion, is one of the greatest that can be added to a country 
seat, ne>?t to1.hat of an arboretum. In many places, the man- 
sion, or, at all events^ tlie offices, arq connected w ith the kitchen- 
garden by a wall ; and this wall, and also the exterior of the 
offices, mi^ht aliiy)st always be treated as a conservative surface 
for training half-hardy plants. But, independentjy of these 
sources of conserfative situations for plants, when the interest 
^ which attaches to this kind of scenery and Culture shall be better 
understood, we shalt doubtless have walls, and perhaps entire 
gardens, formed on pur[)ose for half-hardy articles. All the 
borders, and also the walls, might ife so arranged as to b^ heated 
artificially at pleasure ; and at pleasure, also, drained or irrigated 
artificiallvv for, to maku the moat of plants against a conservative 
W’all, they ought to be urged on by heat and moisture in the 
early part of summer, and their wood ripened by withdrawing 
moisture and supplying hejA in the early part of autumn. 

The cultivation of annual flowers has greatly increased 
throughout the country generally, })rincipally through the many 
nw kinds tl^it have been intro*duced by the London Horticultural 
Society, and ptp tly through the publication of Mrs. Loudon’s 
Fiowei'-GardcJi of OrtHimcntal Annuals^ fluring the past year. It 
is particufiirly gratifying to observe the number of these annuals 
.which are now to be found In the front gardens of street-houses. 
The street gardeiA^ of London and Brighton, in this respect, have 
undergone a complete revolution within the last ten years, by 
partakiiil^ of these and other improvements, which formerly were 
xonfiruiLlr^o the gardens of gentlemen’s seats. * • 

liorliculture, — Two valuable communications ‘on the ciflture 
of *the gfape will te fc^ind in p. 89» and p.^98. ; hut one^0re 
especially in our notej^in d. 570., in which a nfdUe, vjhich w/ 
^witnessed in M^iy last/ is described, of growing thre^ cirops of 
graphs in one house in ofte year. Tne.article on the culture and 
pre^servation <JF potatoes, in p. 210., and that on th^ wild^jotato 
in p. 269., lire iJblh full ^of instruction and interest. Frozai 
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potatoes, it will be observed in the latter article, may be preserved 
Ibr a number of years, and yet retain their nutritive prop|jrlfe?5. 
One of the most valuable papers on practical horticulture in the 
present volume is one by Mr. Drummond, quoted from ihe/7o?-- 
lictdtural Transactions^ ‘‘ On the Cultivation of Pears, and the 
Management of Fruit Borders** (p. 402.). ^It is full of instruc- 
tion, and ought to be maturely studied by the young gardener. 

• ^Agficultnre and Domestic ^Economy ^ including Beif Cultures 
will be found to have received their customary share of attention 
as secondary objects ; but we consider it unnecessary to do mor^ 
than refer to tlie Table of Contents, more especially to ouV 
Miscellaneous Intelligence. « 

Garden Literature, — A great many books have been reviewed 
or noticed in the present volume, of which three are of peculiar 
value : De Candolle*s Vegetable Organography (p. 1*63.),* Liebig’s 
Organic Chemistry^ in its Application to Agriculture and Physio^ 
logxjs and Dr. Lindlcy’s Theory (f liorticnfturc, Tlie last book 
ouglit to be in the possession of every gardener, and the others 
in the hamls of all who can afford to procure them. Pro- 
fessor Liebig’s work is the most valuable of the kind which 
has been published *^ince the days of Sir Humphry Davy. It 
has generally been supposed that the chief* source of nutriment 
to plants depends on the presence in soils of a substance to which 
the naipe of humus has been given, and which is extracted ®r 
absorbed by them during the process of vegetation ; this notion 
of the absorption of a solid substance by plants ha^ hitherto . 
prevailed among physiologists who have considered the subject ; 
and in the 6th edition of iSir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry^ 
it is stated that vegetable and anilual substances deposite<l in 
the soil, as is shown by universal experience, are consumed dur- 
ing vegetation, and they can only nourish the plant by affording 
solid matters capable of being dissolved by xvato's or gaseous sub- 
stances capable of being absorbed by the^fluids^in the leaves of 
vegetaldes; but such pahs of them as are cende^ed gaseous, and 
that pass into the^ atmosphere, must produce a comparatively « 
small effect; for gases soon become 'diffused through the mass of 
the surrounding air. The great object in.Uhe applicatum of 
manure should be to make it afford as nvjch soluble matter as 
possible to the roots of ^he plant, and that in a slow and* gradual ' 
'manner, so that it may be entirely consumed m forming i^s i^p^muP 
orgahised parts.” Professor Liebig dissents from tliis opinion, *nnd 
acMules the ftiost complete evidence that |mmuf», in’its^ ptire form, 
V>r as it,exist?i4n the soil, does notyipld lh(j smallest nourishment 
to planf^.s,,. in consequence of the low sofiible power of rids sub- 
stance, either alone or Jn ^combination. » lie therefore cbn6ludcs’^ 
that the carbon must be derivicd from other sdurces, chiefly, 
[Jsiougb not entirely, from the aUnospJ^ere, by \he dtcompositioiA 
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of the carbonic acid*, of which carbon is assimilated, and the 
o^j’geii is again restored to the atmpsphere. This opinion is 
certaiTily not new, but it has scarcely been generally appreciated, 
in consequence, Liebig considers, of the imperfect knowledge of 
chemical principles by naturalists, and the want of any decided 
physiological experiments to determine the point. ‘‘ Nature,” 
he says, speaks £o us in a peculiar language, in the lan- 
guage of«plicnomcna ; she answers at all times the qutifctions 
which are put to her; and such^questfons are experiments?^ 
On the other hand, Professor Liebig believes that the chief 
ififlucnce exercised by humus on vegetation arises from its 
b^hig “^a continued source of carbonic acid, which it emits 
slowly. An atmosphere of carbonic acid, formed at the expense 
of the oxygen of tlie air, surrounds every particle of decaying 
humus. •Tho cultivation of land, by stirring and loosening the 
soil, causes a free and unobstructed access of air. An atmo- 
sphere of carbonic Jitid is, therefore, contained in every fertile 
soil, and is the first and most important food for the young plants 
which grcAv in it.” A variety of other interesting matter is 
discussed in this volume: such as the transformations or meta- 
*morphoses whicli take [)lace in the organs ©f plants ; the assimi- 
lation of hydrogen and nitrogen ; the art of culture ; the 
interchange of crops and manure, &c. Instructions in Garden^ 
for Ladicsj by IVIrs. I.oudon •(p. 350.), is by far die best 
book for grown-up gardening ladies that has ever appeared ; and 
^ there .is pot perhaps aqpther hujy in England, or a gentleman 
either, who could have produced such a wx^rk. We state this, 
because, to fcave done so, it is necessary for the writer to have 
been in the very peculiar ciiijumstances of the authoress previous 
to writing it, viz. to have arrived at maturity before she began to 
study eillier gardening or botany. (See the preface to the work, 
copied in p#350.) A Pockft* Dictionary of Garden Botany^ by 
Mr. Paxton, will be fopnd an exceedingry useful book tor ama- 
teurs. The iic\/ Flora of North America (p. 558.) is an admira- 
ble work. Vhich ought to find its w'ay into tjj^e library of every 
botanist; as should Iloyle’5 Illustrations of the Botany of the 
^Himalayan Mouniqins (p. 348.). Both these book^ contain 
descriptions of man^ hundreds of plants, ligneous and herba- 
ceous, wiiich are adapted for growing in the open air in this 
^oiiiitrj;^and for tRat reason they are particularly deserving* 
of Ihe attention of the cultivator. Many of the plants allflded 
to will b© j^afly sftnt h^nie, and references '%vill b© eontidViaily 
niad^ to these works^ to ’ascertain their native habtts, op whicl^f 
will be grounded the kilids of» culture which they requjj^ei KoL 
HaPts 9rtatise ofi Insects* injurious tS Qardenersy Foresters^ and 
Farmers is by^iir the best work qf the kin3 for the jirdctical gar- 
^ner that hms evtfrtappearcd ; agd it is not too much to say th»t* 
1840. Dec. • . T T . 
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a copy of it ought to be in the hands of every gardener, young 
and old; for such is the number of insects wliicli attack 
productions, that some knowledge of their natures is l^ecome 
almost as necessary to the gardener as some knowledge of bo- 
tany and vegetable physiology. The Botanical Periodicals pro- 
ceed in the usual manner ; some of them improve, particularly 
Maund’s Botanist, That excellent work, Baxter’s British 
Flo'werhig Plants^ is advancing into the fifth volumo.; and the 
i^o less excellent one, *So<vcrby^s English Botany^ is in the eighth 
volume, having finished the ferns and commeiiced the mosses. 
A gardener’s newspaper, the Old England and Gardeners Jou% -^ 
nal^ was commenced in the course of the year, but soon droj)jKxl. 
The horticultural department of the Garde^ur^s Gozvfiv has been 
put under our direction, commencing with the number for No- 
vember 14.; but this will make no difference to tihe Gardcner\'i 
Magazine^ which our readers may rest assured will be continued 
and conducted by us as long as we shall live. See our address 
in the Gardener's Gazette, for 1S40, p. 724. 

Ed?/ratio7i, — This subject, which ten years ago wcVere found 
fault with for mentioning at all in the Gardene) '^ Magazine, is now 
making steady progress, and those who w ere ibrmerly its greatest, 
enemies are beginning to become its friends ; finding from ex- 
perience that persons without this inestimable blessing are liable 
to be blowm about by every wind of doctrine,” and thus ^to 
become the most dangerous enemies of civilised society. Our 
opinion is, as expressed in oi^r earliei; volumes, botji of ihis^ 
periodical and of the Magazine of Natural Ilistonj, that the 
progress of education will not be comjdete till it ends in all 
useful knowdedge being taught to«:all;” which it maybe, by 
means of infant and other schools, and workshops, to every in- 
dividual, male and female, before reaching the age of 16 years. 
Our words were, tliat, supposing*education to be a fluid, evi^ry 
individual ought to be'imrnersed in it, ii^i order that he may ab- 
sorb as much as his o^’ganisation will admit.” V The result will 
be, that every individual will be in tile same relative j>Ituation to 
every other individual that he is ‘at present; but that all will 
have thei,r capacities for enjoyment greatly «increased, aiuL all 
will be incomparably happier; inasmuch as knowledge isaspurce 
of pleasure, as well as of power. The idea, that, if^copimon 
iJabourers \Vere educatAl to a higher decree than t|iey ala iiV 
pre^mt, there .would be ^‘no such thing as getting servants*” is 
aidugbear that is v^Jiishing like the ideq of gliosts ifiich spectres. 

Garden and^ Rural Improvement in Foreign Countries. — Prance 
has atk^^anced both in the culture of flowhrs and fruits, md more 
especially in the culture <5f the pine-«apple, as will appear* hf 
our Notes inade during a visit Paris and Fontaiiiehleau iu July 
4ind August last, which will be. given in enswing *>’olum«.. 
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We have heard little, during the year, of gardening improvements 
forward in Germany, except tliat a public garden has 
been formed at Hamburg at the expense of the town/ and for 
the benefit of all the inhabitants. In Berlin, a new Botanical 
Periodical has been commenced, of which a notice will be found 
in p. 566. Great progress in gardening has been made in Rus- 
sia, especially in the neighbourhood of Moscow (see p. 565.) ; 
and ampRi accounts of the state of vegetable culture in -Kgypt 
wMl be found in p. 64 !j., and of North America in p.’642. 

Obiiuary . — The botanical and gardening worlds have lost in 
flie course of the year, Baron Jacquin, Allan Cunningham, and 
Offarles. Sckell of Munich ; the last an, eminent landscape- 
irardcner. 


Art. I. Report on the neiv Species ^and Varieties of hardy Trees 
and Shrubs raised in the Horticultural Society s Gardens since the 
last Report^ made in A ovenibcry 1869, and published in the “ Gar-^ 
deners AJaf!;azin9*' Jor 1840, p. 1. Drawn up for the “ Gardener's 
Magazine*’ by Mr. Gordon, of the Arboretum of the Horticul- 
tural Society, by* Permission of the Council of that Body. 

7^ ANTNerr-A'ci'M'. — Atragenr viacropctala Lcdehoiir's MS, This seems 
a distinct species, and vefy little known, as 1 have not been able to find any 
puldished account of it. It is, however, certainly a sj>ccies of Jtragene, 
fiftd comes nearest to A, alpina, and, like Pliat species, is quite han}^ I have 
only succeeded in I'aising a single ])lant from a small |)aper of seed, presented 
to the Society In* Dr. ihni"c of Dorgat. The plant is a native of Siberia, 
!ind is safd'^to have large white ilowers, probably the Clematis sibirica flurc 
'ilbo of the Hamburg collections. 

BEftliKliA'cf.J'l, — Berheris (Mahonirz sp. Arh. Rrif,') ir[foUdfa ITartweg’s 
MS. This heantilnl and very dltinct species was raised from seeds receiveil 
from M. Ilurtweg, who found it growing at a place called San Luis Potosi, 
in Mexico, covering large tracts of land, and almost the only flowering 
dirub in that |)lacc, which was yot eaten by the all-devouring goats. It is 
vefy curious iftjiaving the leaves always in threes, and in showing the ap- 
)roach of the pinnate to tli^ single-leaved species. It is probably about as 
Kird}^ as 77. [M.] lilsciciihyMs, which its small yellowdsh green prickly leaves 
•csemble ; Unt the fruit is of a ;fclh>\iMsh green colour wdien ripe. 

Berheris' (MahdmV/ sp. Arb. Rri^.) pdt/ida Hartw^eg% MS. Renth. Ptanttc, 
Ifartw., [). 64. No, 2()8. This is another of the beautiful pinnate ber- 
lernies found in Mexil^o by Hartweg, who sent home to the Sogicty a small 
)ortion of the seeds, and from which a single plant only has been raised. 
It resemlj|cs 77. [M.] Jcjiiifblinm ; but tlic leaflets are not so spiny, imich 
jiinallcl*, and from 11 to. 15 in number. The %)W'ers arc of a whitish colour 
[hAice 4li« name). The plant ^grows from 6 ft. to 8 ft. lygh, and was* 
"oufifl at a place eallecl Tula, and also at Atotonilco el Grande, and Saif Jose 
lebOra, n«ar*Zficiialti|)an in Mexico. ^ 4 ^ • 

B(5rJ)eris (Mahon/rt sp. Ai%, dirit.) grdcith TIartw. MS. B^th, PL Hariio,^ 
No. 271. This also is tftipthei»very distinct species of with nJt 

norc thafi 4 [lairs of Icaflefs, but of the i7. [M.] yiquifolium secti^n,t6uid but 
slightly tfiothed, it was foiftid by M. Hartyca growing about C ft. high, 
At a place called Ziinalian in Mexico ; and, like the precedingi he only found 
i very small portioi# of ripe seeds, aiid from* which only a single plant lias 
Seen railed in the aardfm. 
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It may be here worth rccortling, for the benefit of those who. have corre- 
spondents in Mexico, that the following three species were found hy^,M. 
llartweg, who was iiiiablc to procure any ripe seeds at the time, and arc 
fully described by Mr. Bcntham in his valuable Phnita' Jlariwc^iniKn, p. 31-., 
from dried specimens sent home by M. llartweg. These make no less 
til an new’ pinnate species of (Mahon/V/) berberries found by him in 

Mexico. 

Jierberis ( MahoiwV/ sp. Arh, JJrif.) lanccoldtam Bcnth. 7V. llartw.^ p. .*11. 
No, 2()f). This is the handsomest of all the Mexican species yet knowni, and 
very dktinct. It has the long slender leaves of B, [M.) tenuilbliiVm, but the 
leaflets are very spiny, daiSi green, and there are from 13 to 17 leaflets^ on 
each leaf. The plant grow's from ft. to G ft, high, and was found by M. 
llartweg on the mountains of Apuleo in Mexico, and rfc the C’ontaders hp- 
tween Tula anil St. Barbara, flowering in April, it would he a great addij^iou 
to the beautiful pinnate species if introduced, and probably (juile, hardy. ' 

Berberis (MalioinV/ sji. Arb. Brit.) uuguslijolia llartw. MS. Beni ft. Pi. 
HnrtuK, No. 270. Another very distinct hut small species in the way of 77. 
[M.] fascicularis, hut very much smaller in all its parts ; with from .j to 7 leaflets 
on each leaf, which are very sf‘iny, and of a liglit green colour. It was found 
by M. Ilartwx'g at a place called Pachuca, near Actopan in Mexico, growing 
()or 8 feet high, with purple fruit, which is said to be very sweet. It still re- 
mains to be introduced. 

Berberis (ISIalion/// sp. Arb. Brit.) JFarhvvgW Bcnth.* PI. No. 272. 

This has the* largest and finest foliage of all the Mexican species a.s \vt 
know'll ; the leaves are very large, having from 11 to^’lo leaflets, which are 
nearly double the size of those of B. [M.j Jqiiifdlium, and of a bright green 
colour, much resembling that species. It also remains to be introduced. 
M. llartweg found it at a place called Tula and at i.'^anta Barbara in Mexico, 
flowering in April. 

ylcKRA'CE.K. — A'^ccr hrvigdtum Wall. Arb. Brit., p. 431. A very distiirjt 
species ot J'cer, belonging ito the same section as the heaiitiful, hut certainly 
tender, A. ohldngum of lir. Wallich, hut differing from that species in Iniving 
the leaves iiurnerously and deeply .serrulated, of a dark shining i!*i(‘Vn, and in * 
not being glaucous on the under side. It is found on the loftiest mountains 
of Nepal, growing about 40 ft. high ; and, according to J)r. AVallich, will he 
quite hardy. It was raised in the garden oftthe Society, Iroin seeds received 
from Dr. Royle. 

A'cer cbtchiruni Booth MS. This is a very handsome and distinct 
maple, more like A. fyj.J Loheli/ than an;^ pther species that J am aecjiiainted 
with ; hilt differing Irorii it in having the lobes of the Icavc,s*jnore poinR-d, 
the bottom lobes lapping over the footstalk, and in |)eing inucronate. The leaves 
are also fivc-lobcd, of a bright glaucous green, and mV quite so large as 
those of A,[p.] Lohel/V. It was received from Messrs. Booth c>f Ilamluirg, 
under the above iiainci ; but 1 have not been able to find uny^such name 
published, nor is any such name to he found in their catalogue. 1 suppose^ 
the plant intjist he from Colchis in A.siu, hut it is (juite njw to me. • 

77l*ta'<’I<:.15. — Jii/ta [gravco/enff] aiigastifbiia J\.Tsoon. Arb. Brit. y p, 487. 
fig. loG, This is nothing more than a narrow-leaved variety of^the' 7i*uta 
graveolens ; the leaves are iin’ch more glaucous, vet;y narrow, and th<5 ylaii^ 
Viltogether is (listinct, being intermediate between B. graveolens apdet^^. nrt)n-* 
tana. ^ The plant .^s as liardy as B. graveolens, and much stronger-sceiifid. 
Tlt^/er'ccms soj^ie confp,,sioii about 77. [g.J chulanense,c-A'hick isi'Oid’y another 
^'ariety of the common rues, as well as 77. [g.] mantiina. ^ 

77nAiii^t4'cE;E^ ~ Wickliiw Ja%;pnn,, c- This species belongs to 

the same s^x’tion as 77. infectorius and 77? cathaiticus. It was ralked from 
seeds received from Dr. FischcrV and seems tolerably d*ib\inct froiil 77.*’infcc-* 
torius, having Ijirger leaves.* 'fhe plant is quile hardy.* 4 

Ana(;audia'ce.e , — Dnvnim longifnda. This very disquiet speeiiis has long 
iJAght green leavts, and Lielongs tothc*same Ji'iction as*Duvuurt*latifL/tia Linar.* 
Jiof. Beg. t. 1580. Jt was raised at the- Clapton Nursery, froih seeds col- 
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lectcil in Cliili, and a plant was given to the Society by Mr. II. Low. This 
is hardier than any other of the genus D.uvaiVi. 

LeA’aiino's;!!;. — Sopiiora [^japonica] pnhcscniH Booth. This certainly is 
only a variety of S. ja[)uiiica witli the leaves a little more pubescent. It was 
received from Messrs. Booth of Hamburg, and is not very distinct. 

^Gcnisla aphcdroidcs Dec. Arh, lirit., p. 5ft0. This neat slender species 
was received from the liinningharn Botanic Harden, and bears some resem- 
blance to the old 6’einsfa (or iSpartium) mouospenna. It has j'cllow flowers, 
is hardy, ai^d a native of JJ^ardinia. 

Caragana (icrnrd'vMWL Royic. A very dl^tingt s|^>cies, raised from sdCds p^- 
sc'itcd to the Society by f)r. Roylc, who has p^mished a ilgur^ of it in his 
beautiful Illuslrathjist of the U'lmalatjnu AJouHtniuH^ where he also gives the 
•ccoimt of its being the Tartaric furze so frecjuently nicnlioncd b}" travellers, 
ai^ found at very high elevations at Sirmorc by Dr. (Gerard, and at the 
Ivictee l^ss, by Captain Webb, at an elevation of upwards of lb, 000 ft. It 
is curious in having nearly all tlie leaves terminated by a spine, and, when the 
leallcts fall of^ the remainder becomes a permanent spinosity. 

Astra tfrdtix fr^tficosas Dee. This scarce little undershrub was raised from 
seeds reccivctl from the late Baron .Tacquin, and is quite hardy, but only fit 
for [danting on rockwork, or to be kept in 4)ots, as the suj)C‘rabundant moisture 
of autumn ami w^inter soon destroys them. 

This sjiecies and the following one belong to the smooth shrubby or 
Onobrycliis»section, Snd not the prickly or Tragaeanth section. 

Astra grains vimhwas Dec. Another very pretty little shruW)y species of 
milk vetch, w hich wa^ given to the Society by Messrs. Lee of Hammersmith, 
and, like the last, only lit to plant in a dry situation,*as they always suffer from 
the extremes of wet ami dry, and like most of the shruhhy Siherian Legii- 
minosa*, alt hough sulycct* to a severe winter, are rather difficult to keep long 
alive excej)t in pots. 

• /I’osA'c’K/t:. — Amy^dnlas PallasW, Tlfis is the A, pcdunciilat£U<>f Pallas, 
which was raised from seeds received from Dr. Leileboiir three or four years 
ago l^' the Society. It is^a very pretty dwarf decinnbent bush, and quite 
hardy. The name pcdunculata is the olde.st and the one mostly adopted 
by (k)ntinental botanists, and the name, I believe, first given to the plant by 
Pal'as. 

Spitre^a fUsn Lindl. Rot. Rrg.^Afisv., No. 170, 1840. This beautiful species 
was raised from seeds reeeiveil from the Society’s collector in Mexico. It 
very much resembles «V. ^/rimfolia (with which it forms a distinct section), 
hut differs from that species in li»vjng the leaves niiich smaller, bright green, 
(jfiite smooth vn tlie upper surface, and in having the lateral lobes s[)lit or 
incise. M. llartwcg, whc% found it, says that it grows from 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
high, will prove qi/te harij^', and rivals the beautiful S. rtriicfolia of North-West 
America. •He does not meiitfon where it w^as fbuml, but it probably grows 
on the mountains of Anganguco jn Mexico. • 

. i^pirtca Rceiu svi. A plant of this very distinct species was presented to 
thtf Society by Mr. Ifciight, F.II.S,, of the King’s Uoad, Chelse*. It is quite 
distinct from any othg* AVpirai'a that I am acquainted with, in having long, 
lanccolat-e, attenuated, glabrous, leathery leaves, and in being nearly evergreen. 
• This. leaves are inostly#much jagged or deeplf serrated, but iometimes they 
arp .‘l-lifb<tl and quite smooth. The plant is hanly, and wa§ introduced by 
Mr?llecyes from Japan, who presented the first plant to Mr. Knight : the 
nitme plaVc(f allbve Vlill intj^catc to whom the inerit^f intrcducing jriant 
is due, for to no person arc vfe so much indebted as to Reeves, Esoji^ 

F.II.S., of Clapham, for fanianf beautiful plants both from China tind Japan. 

rotund^dlia Lindl. Btfl. Reg. j^Iiscel.^ No. 159. 1 8 • Another 

nc^v *spe*cies whicTi comes Nearest to the <S|)irjji'a ciineifolia of my former 
Report for 183f, p.3., but differs froij^ that species in the being quite 

yoftnd and Ij^rge. was raised from Cashmere seeds collected * by Jp- 
’ Falconer, |^nd presented to th« Society by Dr. R<)yli", to whom the Society 
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is so much indebted for the seeds from which so many new plants Vvc been 
raised, natives of the Himalaya, and other northern parts of India. # • 

Petromelis ovatU subcordata Jacquin. Baron Jacejifin has changed theVenus 
Anieldnchur into Pctrornelis [sec Sclcvtis Seminum pro Comiinitationcy &c. lHa7J ; 
and this plant is identical with Anwlanchier ovalis subcordata Arb, Jirit, 
p. 876. The account given of it by Dr. Kichardson is, that it is found on tife 
sandy plains of the 8askatchawan, and its berries are about the size of n pea, 
are the finest fruit in the countr}*, and arc used by-thc Oees, both fresh 
and dried. They make a pleasant addition to peinmican, as well as excellent 
• pLjdding^ very little inferior to plum-joudding. 

P//rfM Booth.'^ A very curious and distinct plant raised from 
seeds received from Dalmatia, and also a plant was given to the Society by* 
Messrs. Booth. The leaves are about the size of the common hawthorn, atuk 
of the same shape, but finely serrated on the edges and glabrous : they 
from 3- to 5-lobed. It is yerv distinct from any other at present kuwwn, and 
1 can find no account except the name in Messrs, Booth’s Catalogue. 

Piiii.adelpha'C'EJS. — VhUadelphns mcxivduus Benth." PI. Hart w.^ p. 61. 
No. 458. This is about one of the smallest of the species at present know n, 
with very much of the habit of P. laxus, but the leaves arc nearly entire, and 
rather smaller, but, like that species, tlie flowers arc mostly solitary, rather 
large, and scentless. It was raised in the garden of ‘the Society from seeils 
received from M. llartweg, who found it at a place called Haciende del 
Carmen, in Mexico. It is hardy, and foniis a graceful little bush. * 

Gross t’LA'CL-i;. — llibes iauricum Jacquin. This is certainly nothing but a 
mere variety of R. petrae'um. It was raised in the gardei? from seeds receiveil 
from Baron Jacquin. ‘ 

Aratja'ceas. — Ardl’m japouica Sieboldt. This is a very fine hardy species 
of Aralia, very much like the Aralia spinosa of Norfti America, but diflering 
from that species in having the leaflets much smaller, sessile, and the flowers 
in rather Jat panicles, and not iimlfellatc as in A. spinosa. The plant wa.^ 
presented to the Society by Mr. Low of Clapton. 

Corna'ce-E . — Cornus gravdis Benth.^ P/. i/ro7/^p., p. 38. No. A .bcau- 
tiful species of dogwood raised from seeds received from M, Haf t w eg, who 
found it on the ravines near Chico in Mexico, forming a small ta*c ; but it is 
uncertain whether it is hardy or not. I'he plant most resembles C. sericea, 
but with the leaves from 3 in. to 5 in. long, sifX)otli and deep green above, and 
hoary with down on the under side. The fruit is about the size of the com- 
mon sloe, and purplish black. The flowers are in small lieads, ami not very 
conspicuous. ^ , 

Cbriius macrophplla Wall. ^ Plants of this fine s))ccie$ of dogwood wefc 
raised in the garden from s'eeds received from pr. Hoyle, who gives the 
following account of it in his Illustrations . He sayj^ “ it il found growing at 
the Mussoree and similar heights along with Ikjntliam/a fragifera and Dr. 
Wallich gives it a still greater range, as he fopncl it at Saharunpore, ISirinagnr, 
and at Kainoon. Still I fear it will not be much hiu-dicr than Benthuim'flr, 
but will make a beautiful sub-evergreen shrub or smal,l* tree, and is sureno 
succeed well where Benthumifl will. Dr. Uoyle sayp it is a very elqgant 
plant. It is more like C. sericea than any other I know, with leaves (J in. long 
and 2^ in. broa^. i ^ * . • 

^ PRiCA'cEiE. krctostapliplos pungens H. & B. Nova G^5 w., vol. iiC*. 27j6. 
t. 259. • This very* singular species of il'rbutus has small greyish enCire 
]anc«/7la)^'e leaves^ The ^dant is nearly prostrate and <$uitc Miafflyr It was 
raised from see^^ transmitted by M. Hartwog,*' who found the plant at 
(fiianaxua^ in Mexico, and of which a large«quantifV of the seeds were dis- 
tributed by Society. • * .. 

PemettpBL angustifblia Lindl.^ Isot, Rcg.^ t. 66. 1840. This verydistintt 
species was received from Mf . Cunningham of Kdinhurgh, and also from Mr. 
Cameron of Birmingham. It has longel* and narrower ^lacvcs tlj^in any otlfer, 
species of Pern^tlya that J am acquainted witli. It is a native of^Cffili and 
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as hartl}^ as the other species of the pretty genus to which it belongs. ^It is 
kt¥)fi'n in some collections under the names of P, wiyrtifolia and P. /niilly- 
% reacf(^i$. 

^sclepia'M.®. — Morrcni^ odorala Lindl. This curious plant has proved 
as hardy as tlie Pliysiaiithus dlbcns, which it very much resembles ; but diilers 
in having much larger cordate leaves and smaller flowers, as well as in the 
botanical structure. The flowers are white, sweet-scented, and solitarj^ I 
have never seen tlic fruit? 

8rKOPiii.u..\RiA'cE^E, — Prtti/o/v/iia impfTinfui SiebolU. Flor, Jap., p. 27. 

• t. 10. A [)l!int of this beautiful tree was r»^se([ in^the garden of the fjlociejy 
from seeds received from Japan in 1338. It has li^rge cordate leavt:s very mu^ 
Ifke those of the Catdlpa syringcc^oWo. of North America, with wdiicli it was 
considered identical t)y Tliunberg; but Dr. Sieboldt, who had an opportunity 
of liilly examining it, has formed the plant into a new genus under tlie above 
luuiic. The plant is quite hardy. 

7’hymela'ce.e. — udphjw AuMundii Lindl. This fine species of Daphne 
belongs to the same section as Daphne alpina with smooth lanceolate leaves. 
It is eversfreen.^ and was raised from seeds sent to the Society by Lord 
Auckland from Kunawur, where it was found at an elevation of 1 2,000 ft., 
and near the limits of perpetual snow. Xliere is no such plant described by 
Dr. Hoyle in his beautiffil lUmtrntions of Northern Indin^ nor does it appear 
that the plant was known to Dr. Wallich ; but the Daphne viridiflora of Wal- 
lich, and thc«D. muerSnata of Hoyle, belong to the same section as D. Auck- 
land// of Lindl. • 

t/'LiWA'cic,^:. — iSyjoflia canescens, syn. C'eltis canescens II. B. This species 

• of the old genus f’eltis was raisenl from seeds rcceivifil from M. Ilartwcg, who 
found it near Angancuco in Mexico : he says it will prove hardy. It very 
much resembles in its jirosent state C. australis, but is more downy, and par- 
ticularly so on the under side of the leaves. 

•//ETrLA'< K E. — Nhius jondenshs PI. Hart,, p. 52. No. This 

very distinct species of alder was raised from seeds transmitted to the Society 
,by M.tllajtweg, who collecjt,cd them ^t a place called Zacualtipan in Mexico, 
but the plant is common on the mountains of Jorula, and on the mountains 
between the city of Mexico and Tampico. It much resembles A'lnus serru- 
lata, but the leaves are 6 in. Ion" and 3^ in. broad, and, like all the others of 
the germs no doubt will prove <|uifc hard}'. M. Hartweg considered it a species 
of jVetula, and a large quantity of the seeds received from M. JIartweg was dis- 
tributed by the Society under that name ; but it is certainly a true species of 
alder, and not a birch. • , 

f^rtula iiwllismLiWiW, Bot. ^Rcg. Alis., No. 1C9^ for 1810. This singular 
species of Irirch was raised* from seeds collected in the Himalaya Mountains 
by Dr. Falconer of the Si^liarunpore Botanic Gtirden. It is remarkable for 
the softucs.‘i^of its leaves, wdiiclf are roundly heart-shaped, and seems nearly 
related to 'the Detula alba pubdsc^'iis Arh. Brit. • 

• IScUda Bhojputtra Wallich, Ati. Biit., p. 1714. The finest of the Hirna- 
hiyitn species of birclfj, and certainly the most desirable. It was«raised in the 
garden of the Society fjoin seeds, for which we are indebted to the Hon. the 
i'ourtoffcdJirectors of the East India Com|>any. According to Dr. Hoyle, 
this^apecies occupies tho loftiest mountains in tli« Himalayas, ai^l the following 
ac^unttis^iven of fit in the Botanical Register for Oct. 1840, ky Dr. Lindle}? 
“ TJle epidermis of the Detula BlioJptUlra is used by the mountaineers Aistcad 
of 'paper forfivrfting Upon ;^t is of a very delicate texture,* and peSffei off in 
large «nasses, of which great tjuantities arc brought down^Sto the plains of 
Hindustan, where it is eiffploydtPfor covering the inside of the long flexib^ 
tubes, of ,thc apparatus used for Imoking^tobacco, commonly Q^ldd hooka. 
Thb Sanscrita name of the Substance is Bhoor^a, in the Bengali language 
Bhoorjapattra ; %nd Mr. Graves Haugbton, Oriental Examin^i^to the Hon. 
£a^ In^a Compan}^ ^ of opinion that the word Bhoorja^is the etymon.^pf 
Birch. Tt ]^elongs to the sam^ sectfon as the pt^er birch* of America and 
very much resemlfltfs the B. ^/apyr^icea.” 
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ToRYLA'cEiE . — Qiihciis rcticulfita Humb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit,f p^l9‘H. fig. 
18G5. ; Bot, Beg, MisceL, No.^ ICL 1840. The leaves of this species are#tv>t 
much above half the size of those of Q. spicata, but vefy much of the sam^ shape, 
except that they are not so blunt, slightly dentated, with longer nuicros, and 
less undulated. They arc very much reticulated on the under surface, rather 
glaucous, and quite smooth on both surfaces; the acorns are rather small. ' It 
was raised from seeds received from Mr. Strangways collected at Real del 
Monte in Mexico. • 

Cluerctis sideriivt/fa Humb. et Bonp. Arb, Brii,^ p. 1941. fig. 18G0. ; Bof. 
B^g, Aliscef,, No. 1G6. 1840. ,Th^s distinct species has rather sinall lobiilate, 
uhecjuully dentated, undulatqd, dark shining leaves, with the mucros hastily 
perceptible. They arc smooth on both surfaces, and the acorns arc very 
small. I have raised three tolerably distinct sorts, varying mostly in the avA’i 
of the leaves only, but they are certainly nothing but varieties of the iron ; 
and I fear that one half pf the Mexican oaks described in books are species 
made out of specimens collected from old and young plants of the same spe- 
cies, or from plants grown in damp rich soil in the warm valley, or poor stunted 
specimens grown high up on the mountains. The difference,- between young 
and old plants is so great that 1 do not think any botanist would credit it, 
unless they were to gather the s«icds and raise the young plants themselves. 
Q. sideroxyla was raised from seeds given to the Society by Mr. Strangways, 
and is said to be one of the hardiest of the Mexican oaks. 

Qatrca^ Willd. Arb, Btif,, p, 1941. fig. 18V4. ; Bofi Beg, Alis^ 

cc/., No. 160.« 1840. Tliis distinct species has rather large, glabrous, aud 
widely serrated imicronatc leaves, cacli lateral rib termifiating in a rather long 
slender mucro. The leaves are quite smooth on both surfaces, and of a bright * 
shining green. The acorns are very large, flat, and very much depressed. 
It probably belongs to |tlic same section as Q. Pnnos or f^astaneu. It was 
raised from seeds sent to the Society by M. llartwcg, and the acorns were 
throw'ti Iqose into a box of OrchidAe, packed in moss, whicli gives an exc<?l- 
Icnt hint as to the best way of transmitting acorns on long journeys ; as pack- 
ing them in moss is decidedly the best ;5vay of trapsinitting such scc^ds soon ^ 
lose their vitality, but they must not be by any means in small caSfcs. 

Qwem/.? Humb. et Bonp. Arb, 1941. fig. 18^7.; Bot, Beg, 

Misccl,, No. 163. 1840. This very fine oak lias large, broad, obovatc leaves, 
in some tapering very much towards the basC*, in others nearly round, which 
are rather crcnulated, or in some nearly entire ; but regularly undulated at 
the margin, and having very short but broad mucros. Tiic upper surface is 
quite smooth ; but the under surface, pjylycularly the mid and lateral ribs, 
is covered with a dense brown tomentuin, and is beautifully aAiculated. The 
leaves are nearly sessile, and the acorns are ratper small. This species be- 
longs to the same division as*Q. lanuginosa (which ks knoVvii under the name 
of Q. nepaiensis in some collections). It-waf raised in the gardef. of the So- 
ciety from acorns prcseVited by the Hon. F. Strangways. The*^ plant was 
also found by M. Ilartweg at a place called Tlalpuxahua, in Mexico. It is« 
the same as^,hat extant in some of the London nursecK^s under the naiifb of 

rugosa. It is also very nearly related to Q, Ilartv'cg/i of Mr, BentHarn. 

Quhciis glahrescem Benth. PkHartw,^ No, 428. — This beauvful small- 
Icaved species, is well describerl by Mr. Bentham in hir excellent Ptantw Mart%^ 
^wegiancCf as alcove quoted. It has the leaves deltoid, slightly undiflaCed (par- 
ticuls&’ly in the young ones), with the extreme ends rather deeply serrhted, 
butr-wi^out mtirros: tlvy are quite glabrous on y^oth siAfacc^; but^the young 
^ood, like that laif^most of all the other oaks, is covered with a dense tomontum, 
lind furnished with rather long stipules, vi4lich bdth disappear aftejr the first 
BCiison, 1^4 show how little rcliapce is to* be placed on si^.n fu^ciqus appen- 
dages. The leaves and acorn^ are the smullestfof all the Mexican oitks 'be- 
longing to thtS lobulated division at prijsent known. The adorns were given 
(Q the 'Society by Mr. Strangways, and M Ilartweg {bond tlip same sp^ciq^s 
at Real del Monte. 
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Quercijs pf^tioldris Bcnth. PI, Ilarlw,, No. 420. — This species has the leaves 
iy |hc young plants so ma*y different shapes that it would be useless at- 
tcmpthig to describe their., as in some they arh much serrated and obtuse, in 
others anguiuted and pointed, in others again slightly crenated and .undulated ; 
while in the leaves of the old plants they are quite entire, on very long foot- 
stalks, and resembling some of the fine varieties of Q. /'lex, but they are 
rather larger, rounder, and not so thick. They are quite glabrous, but rather 
glaucous on the under side ; the petioles vary very much even in the old spe- 
cimens, for they are very long in some, and quite sessile in others. The 
acorns an? about the size of those of Q^/iex, and were received Jfrom M. « 
IJartwcg, who found the tree at a place calle*d Bblanos, in Mexico. • 

• Quercits erdssipes Humb. et Bonp. Arb, p. 1941. fig. 1802. ; Bot. 

JReg, Miscel,^ No. *162. 1840. — This pretty species belongs to the same divi- 
sion as the Q, Pliellos and Q, mexicana, which latter it very much resembles, 
Ifut the leaves are more linear, and not nearly so large ; and have only a very 
short tomentum on the mid-ribs on the under side. * The seeds were received 
from Real del Monte. 

Qz/tvciy* lancjfdlia Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 167, 1840. This beautiful holly- 
like oak has the leaves various-shaped, but always pointed. It belongs to the 
Virentes division (or live oak), and is .very much like Q, virens of North 
America, but the leaveif are not so broad, and much longer. It fs from Mexico, 
and a plant was presented to the Society by Mr. H. Low of Clapton, along 
with a plant of th€ true Quercus mexicana. It was found near Real del 
Monte, but is rather scarce there. • 

Huerciis annulate^ Smith and Wallich. Arb. RnV., p. 1921. fig. 1805. 
Plants of this species have been sent by Dr. WaUich to several collections. 

It is one of the thin-leaved oaks of Nepal, with smooth widely serrated leaves 
when young, but probably nearly entire on the old trees. The acorns are 
rather small, and two thirds buried in the cup. This seems very nearly related 
•to Q. acinninata of ? Wallich, and is prabably the same. 

i^ucri'us pannonica Booth. This seems rather distinct, but certainly be- 
longs to the same set as Q. Tauzin^ which it very much resembles. It is said 
to liave* flecn found on itne (Jount^osikeu’s estate in Hungary, at the same 
place where the beautiful Sprhiga Josikm'a was discovered. It was received 
from Messr?. Booth of Hamburg. 

iincrcus rubra var, X.araxac\fi§a Booth. This singular variety of the common 
American red oak has long, narrow, irregularly dobed leaves. It was received 
from Messrs. Booth. 

GARK\v/'r£’.7i, — Gurrt/'A \aurif^Iia Hartw. Only a single plant of this beauti- 
ful species fi^s been raised in the garden of the Society, and I am not aware 
that any other person l^as succeeded with tfieni, although several hundred 
papers of the siPeds were distributed by tha Society. The seeds, to all ap- 
pearance^ were in excellent ctindition, and quite fresh. It has leaves about 
the size and shape of the largest leaves of the s\«cet bay, but pubescent on 
the under side in the adult leaves, and on both sides in the young ones. It 
was found by M.l^artweg in the mountains of Mexico, ne^r Guanaxuato, 
a shrub from 15 ft. t^ 18 ft. high ; and at Anganguco it formed a tree with a 
trunk ^ ft. in diameter. M. Hartweg has also found four other new species 
of this curious genu^ in Mexico, but was ig:iable to send^sceds in a living 
^tatc^bat of whihh he has sent excellent dried specimens : and, as it niay^lie 
interesting to those who have friends or correspondents .in* Mexico ito know 
where Ito^iml thn other four species, I give th|^ following acca««ts^f the 
pi wits and their localitils^ and for any further particuhirs the reader is 
referred to the followiu£r qivtation from Mr. Bentheibrs valuable Plcm<jB 
H^rtwegiance : ^ • 

• ^ LSaves elliptic oblong^very entire, <8* minutely dentate, lowers in both . 
sexes solitar}^ oppdfeite, sessile ; one seated iiP every bract^ei^d shorter. The 
iJtaniens in G. lauiifolia and G. ovatH, and api)arcntly in G. eUiptica*, are oppo-* 
site tfi the luciniaa oT the peitgonium. * 
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“ A plant found amongst the precipices of Barranca del Encavnaeion near 
Zimapan was sent home by Hartweg as a distiiAt species, under thC| na^ 
of Garrya Lindleyi ; but, judging from a few withered specimens, of whicli 
one was in fruit, there appears to be no difference between it and C>. 
laurifolia.” This is Mr. Beiitham’s opinion ; but Mr. Gordon “ thinks the 
two kinds quite distinct. Hartweg,” he says, “ who found both, and named 
them, was not likely to be mistaken ; and 1 find, by comparing the specimens 
sent along with the seeds, that they are very distinct, olie being quite glabrous, 
on both sides of the leaves, while the other has the leaves dow/iy on the 
• under side, and nearly doubly thg si:^.” 

trdnyti man'ophiflla llartwjg. Beuth. Plant(C Ilarlnu, p. 50. This hfts^ 
nearly round leaves, somewhat resembling the common ^wayfaring tree ( Ti- 
burnum Lantlina), but two or three times as large, with the upper siirfact^- 
smooth, and the under covered with a dense pubescence. It forms a smfry 
tree, and was found by JI. Hartweg in the Barranca del Encarnafion near 
Zimapan in Mexico. ' This is the finest of all the garryas at present 
known, and very well worth the trouble of endeavouring to introduce, and 
one that would soon repay any person who has got correspondernts iff Mexico. 
Mr. Bentham’s spec. char, and description arc as follow's ; — 

“ Leaves large, broadly ovatc-eWiptic ; the youi\ger cobwebbed above, 
woolly beneath ; the fulUgrow’n blisteretl, smooth, and shining above, w'oolly 
or become smooth beneath. Kacemes short, disposed in g. dense few-flowcrcd 
panicle. Flowers (of both sexes ?) solitary, sessile, one seated in ^very bract. 

I have seen but two specimens — one, male ami withered; the other, female 
and in fruit. Leaves in. to 4 in. long; 2 in. to 2^ in. broad. Fruit 
scarcely larger than a gralff of pepper. Barranca del Encarnacion, near Zi- 
mapan.” ^ 

Gdrrt/R ohhmga Bcntli. PI. Hartweg,, p. 51. No. 385. This is one with 
very small leaves, very much resembling the smallest leaves on the f^nerms^^ 
/'lex. Tlj^jv are about IJin. longj and about ^in. broad, (juite smooth 
above, and dow’iiy on the under side. The plant grows about (> or 8 fec*t 
liigh, and was found by M. Hartweg />n the savdstone hills n^ar IVjgla. 
Mr. Bentham’s spec. char, is as follows : — 

“ Leaves oblong-lanccolate, or oblong elliptic, mucronatc, or« rarely snh- 
mutic ; the younger loosely tomentose beneath, or on both sides ; the full- 
grow’n smooth and shining above, tornentos^' or become smooth beneath. 
Kacemes short. Flowers .... The specimens are few and withered, 
bhrub 6 ft. to 1 0 ft. high.” 

Gdrrpa ovdfa Benth. Pt. Hartw,, p. 14., No. 80. This spcciqs has rathc|,'; 
small round leaves, about the §ize of those of the common |)lum ;^]iiite smootli 
on the upper surface, but very downy on the under sui^face. It w-as found grow'- 
ing on rocks at 9,000 ft. in Hie mountains of Buf i, near'Giianaxuato, by 
M. Hartweg, forming a bush 4 or 5 feet high, ft is more lik6 GlirryVi^ ellfptica 
of Douglas than any of the others, but the leaves arc not half the size. 

“ Leaves ovate, very entire, sub-mucronate, densely pubescent beneath. 
Flowers, malq, in short racemes ; and in both sexes solitary, sub-sessile ; one 
seated in every bract, and exceeding it in length. BcntkP 

Coni'fer ^. — Pinm piihyma Strangways. This is only one of the Varieties 
of P. halepensis,. and is, I belinve, identically the same as P, marltima* V 
Lf^mbert’s Monograph, P. halepensis marftima p. 223. lJ|;.%112i, 

which only the largest-coned variety, and more egg-shaped than the cones 
of thq.tn«i 'Aleppq. one. Mave raised it from a co\^epres8htcd*to the^Socicty 
bjj^Mr. Btrangway^ and Messrs. Booth of HambCirg have also prescnted^khc 
Society with a plant. ^ * 

Vmus pogfldf oar. film stricth Benjham, Plant, llartw. This pine, is foq- 
sidercd by Mr. Bentham as only n. variety of P. patula Ari. Brit., p. 2267., but 
it certainly is afVqry distinct Jne. The ^paves of this (? specif, not varietj^ 
are three hi a sheath, 7 or 8 inches long, stiff, and three ti'ixs the size ofi those 
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of the true Jl pHtula of my former report (p. 6.), the leaves of which are only 
//(Tiinches long, and very \dk. The cones are hard, horn-shaped, and like 
those dif P. r atula, but nVuch smaller ; they w*ere received from M. Hartweg, 
who found them at Real del Monte in Mexico. • 

PwMs Ayacahuite Sr/tict/c. This gigantic pine belongs to the 3'tr6bus di- 
vision, with the leaves five in a sheath, very short, not being more than 3 
or 4 inches long, but rather stout for the leaves of this section : the sheaths 
arc deciduous, and the ‘leaves (particularly the young ones) arc glaucous on 
the under side. The cones very iimch resemble those of P. cxcelsa, but are 
three tiines^he size, being from ISiin. to itu long, with distant, obWng, lan- 
ceclate, obtuse, spreading scales, which are refluxed at the points. It \J?is 
ibund by M. Hartweg on the mountains of Guatemala, and by M. Ehrenberg 

Omitlan in Mexico. 

Ifmns Jitifolia Lindl. Boi, Ilcg, Miscel,^ p. 132. 1840. This magnificent new 
pitie has the leaves five in a sheath, which are from ^13 in. to 18 in. long, and 
are longer than in any other species previously discovAcd. The branches are 
stouter than those of i*. australis, and the cones also resemble those of that 
species moi(c'tln|^i any others that I am acquainted with, being from 7 in. to 9 in. 
long, tapering to a point, and with rather prominent scales. It was raised 
from seeds collected by M. Hartweg, on th^ Volcan del Fuego,in Guatemala. 

A^hies SmU/nliivd IVa/fwh. Arb. p. 2317. fig. 2229. This Indian fir 

has been very much confused, and is supposed by some to be the same as 
^'bies Alor'kida (als^ Khutrow) of Roylc, but they are very distinct in the 
cones ; cones of the true A. Smithinwa having been sent to 4he Society by 
13r. Wallich, and of •vl. Mortnda (AV/w/roie), by Dr. Roylc. The cones of 
yl'bics Smithirmrt are not half the size of those of ii'bies Morinda, but more 
conical, with the scales rather cuncated, and much divided at the margins ; 
w hile those of yl'bics Mdrrnda (Khiitroiv) are bluntly oblong, with the scales 
rounded, nearly entire (mostly bilobed), much thicker and larger in propor- 
tfon. I have not been able to detect any tliflerence in the leaves o^thc young 
plants, but the young seedlings of yl'bies Snutl«c?zrt are much slenderer and 
sjualler tijan those of J'bics Morinda^i i\\<^ same age. The tree in the Hor- 
ticultural S#)cicty’s Garden, of which a portrait is given in Arb, Brit., vol. 
viii. t. 340., i^ A. Smithw«« Wall. 

Vkva l^iiisapo Boix. This most certainly is nothing but a slight variety of 
P. cephalonica, but, 1 believe, dis#nct in some minor points ; and I am surprised 
how any person with the least possible knowledge of (/Oinferae should have 
supposed the one to be a Picca and the other an J'bies. The seeds of ^'bies 
are hard-shelled and round, like, those of Pinus, while the seeds of Plcea 
ai% soft and a*i)gular. This alone is quite sufficient to decide the generic dif- 
ference, without even having the deciduous scales of the cones. 

JlagclSjorwis.^ A plant of this v«ry distinct species of juniper 
was presciTted to the Society Sly Mr. Reeves, in the shape of one of those 
deformed, or rather decrepit, specimens of Chinese shill, an old pollard, which 
is said to be above one thousancf years old. It is very distinct from any other 
theft I know or cari^nd any description of. It has long, slender, closely im- 
bricated shoots (both ^;pung and old), very much resembling very fine whipcord 
(in const^|uence of which I have placed the above specific name provisionally), 
.amH.it is a true juniper, having sometimes thc^e open glaucous shoots with 
sl^rp lanicolate le&vcs. The fruit is small, globular, but sometimes slightly 
angtdar,.and very glaucous. It is quite hardy, and strikes *freely frtm cut- 
tings of ilietw(9-ycaA-old wood. [Being quite hard}^ and so gasily pv^a^ted, 
we tvust so interesting ancftimamental a species will soon b^*come general in 
collections. We recomriq^id tl« plant to nurserymen.] * , ^ 

iiCjiiperus dealbtjia, Tlfls very distinct and handsome species isnsupposed 
to* be from Nortn-West Aaierica. It hJb Jfie close habit of%e common 
juniper, but willi smafl, imbricated, sharp-pointed leaves, rath^ridistant on the 
^hbots, whicj;i are father slender, aifb of a beautiful glaucous colour, more 
particufarJIy in the oariy part o& summer. It is vgry distinct from any otS&’s 
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that I know, and is one of the strongest-scented, not even excajUipg the sa- 
vins. It is quite hardy, and forms a rival for thelsingular J, suecica in haUiU 
Horticultural Socicti/s Gardeii, Nov. 14. 1840, ‘ * 


Art, II, On Mr. Penns Mode of Warming and Ventilating. 

By N. M: T. 

Aft^ visiting Mr. Penn’s establishment with the view of asedtaining the 
merits of his, method of hoitiilj; afid ventilating plant-houses, the result;, is 
that 1 think it fully deserving of all that you have said in its favour, 1 con* 
sider^ it the greatest boon ever conferred upon the horticulturist. To M% 
Penn the thanks of every gardener are justly due ; mine he has most sincere^' ; 
as I consider that he has done much to lessen the labour of our profession ; 
to shorten the list of ccifntless accidents that were ever ready, even at the 
eleventh hour, to deprive us of the just reward for months of unrernitted ex- 
ertion and anxiety ; and to render, with ordinary care, success, ^ven in our 
most difficult operations, almost a matter of certainty. W^re it merely a 
matter of theory, the advantage of a free circulation over stagnation, for 
every purpose of the cultivator, must be obvious to*^evcry person possessing 
common sense, however destitute he might be of horticultural knowledge ; 
but happily this sj’stem has been so far tested by practtcc, that i*^here is not 
room for a syigle doubt of its effects. The plants treated according to this 
system by Mr. Penn are such, that I am satisfied he need only show' them 
to his most decided opjmnQnts, to convince them of the utter hopelessness of all 
opposition, and that his system must speedily supersede all others. The 
beholder is in fact forced into the most favourable conclusion, without the aid 
of judgment ; as nothing can more forcibly appeal to the senses. Its effects 
may be tasted, smelled, and they are as sensible to feeling as to sight. Thu 
exquisite fft*> our of fruit, the unusual degree of fragrance in flow'crs, the 
entire absence of all confined or fetid smells, and the comparative ease w ith 
which W’c can bear a degree of tcmpcrafdre that uiVder ordinary ciiliimsJances 
soon becomes intolerable, may all be appreciated by the merest novice. The 
practised eye of the connoisseur and the practical man muU perceive a 
striking originality of character displayed bj every plant that comes under 
his notice in Mr. Penn’s houses. This change of habit must be seen to he 
fully understood. Still there is no doubt that the effect greatly depends 
upon the unparalleled breadth of fine foliage so universally displayed ; and upon 
the absence of all debility of habit, which* is more or less api^Trent in evefy 
plant cultivated in the hitherto unnatural atmosphere created by a covering 
of glass. There is a truly ren|arkable difference in this rcsj^,cct between some 
plants of the species flowering with Mr. Penn,*, and ‘^'flowcring in s^Miie of the 
superb collections in thp neighbourhood of London. The flower S:ems pro- 
duced in the confinement, and by the excess! Ve stimulus applied by the latter, 
are elongated, comparatively feeble, and half-pendent froai the weight of tlvjir 
blossoms; wBile with the former they are stubby, clastic, and upright, bearing 
with ease their fine blossoms, having apparently found fhe necessity of nerving 
themselves to withstand the current of air in which they live, ^ 

It would be fedious to descend to the notice of individi^al species, fbut In 
remarking the superiority over general culture so evident, I paid partiev-far 
attentioi], //O such of our old shy favourites as fell in mjirway*; ai^d /notwith- 
standing their general obsfinacy, 1 invariably founC them keeping pace twith 
(^r rather surpasliftg) the mass in their apprtrich to perfection. 

Some ^cumbers trained up the rafterst or a foVcing-house were ‘growing 
with surpri8if.g luxuriance, and un^er them kidrviybeans irf ’ pots in full Sear- 
ing, and exhibj^ing (June 1.) all the health and stubbiliess tli>ey generally do 
in March or ^\)ril. Let the. practicsfl man mark this^ A house of pine^ 
plut is, without a single exception, of the niost*magniflc(!ii^ growth, defliands a 
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separate notice. In examining some pine plants grown in pits of the ordi- 
nary construction, I was d^ighted to find them also growing after the ordi- 
n&i 7 planner. This speoks forcibly for the system, and demonstrates that 
any extraordinary effect may be attributed to Mr. Penn’s systeib, r?ithcr than 
to the management, which, however, appeared excellent in every department, 
doling great credit to Mr. Penn’s intelligent and most obliging gardener. 

There is, I find, an opinion that this system can only be useful in houses 
where fire heat is constantly used, and that for green-houses, or mere con- 
servative structures, it will be nearly useless. My opinion is the reverse of 
this. In siddition to its use in forcing-houses, where it may be deemed 
indispensable, I would adopt it in the gr«en-honpe in prefercnc,e to^ll other 
inodes of heating. Green-house plants invariaUy do well while’ we can admit 
nlenty of a#- ; or vdiile we can maintain a current to counteract the effects of 
Oainp. But there are sometimes months together that we cannot open a sash 
tAffcct jhis, without admitting air injuriously cold, or saturated with moist- 
ure ; it is then we are doomed to see many of our. tender favourites pine, 
droop, and die ; and then that the advantage of an independent atmosphere, 
circulating* at pleasure, and of any desired quality of heat and moisture, be- 
comes of incalfulable value. Admitting damp to be the greatest enemy that 
tender plants have to encounter during winter; that a current of air dispels that 
damp as effectually, an(i much more safel}^ than fire heat (the least excess of 
which is always hurtful, often fatal), the conclusion is, that plants in a damp 
state arc really mor® benefited by the application of fire heat from the com- 
motion it creates in the air, than from any trifling addition jt may make to 
the temperature. Hgnce the great utility of Mr. Penn’s ap[)aratus, with which 
the same quantity of fuel will create a tenfold current, giving at all times the 
power of maintaining sufficient heat to keep plants in a state of health without 
the possibility of injuring them. Some persons suppose that plants will thrive 
better in a lower circulating medium, than they will do in a higher stagnated 
one ; (that is, that they will do as well ^n a current of air heated to C(P, as 
they would where it is stagnated and heated to 70'’ ;) then I rtply that we 
know that plants of a more hardy nature will bear much more heat with the 
air iiiPa s<aic of circulatioii^ than they will when it is stagnant. Therefore, 
with an atmosphere so truly under our control as that |)roduced by Mr. 
Penn, w e iniif reasonably expect an approximation in the habits of plants, that 
will rciiilcr the division of structures, however desirable under any circum- 
stances, less a matter of absolute necessity than it has hitherto been. It is, 
I think, not improbable that this may be the ca e to an extent that will render 
green-house grapes equal to the present forced fruit. 

• But it must ap[)car premature, <fven to guess at the effects to be produced 
by a system flic infiucnca of which must be universal. Still we can hardly 
expect too much ^rom an^ thing so strictly in accordance with the grand ope- 
rations of^nature^ Mr. Penn’^ method is not, however, entirely dependent 
iqion thc^ ventilation. Supposing that to go for nothing, still there is much 
to recommend it left. His hotler gives unlimited command of heat at the 
lejfst possible expeijse of fuel, and the whole apparatus is constructed with 
truly self-acting sinqtlicity, which is an object of the last imporftince; and his 
rnamicr of heating s<f many houses from one fire possesses advantages that 
niHs* befobvious to all conversant with such matters, and must alone render 
* ik'’sup(j|*iar to all |thei*!s. The saving of labdlir, consequentlj^ of expense, js 
gfciit ; while there is a certainty that one fire, upon which every thing ij^pends, 
w,in be ^et%3r attended to, and therefore perform the wo*rk bcttciy;|^an if it 
werg left to half a score fiteglaces. Altogether, iTiave no*hesitation iff say- 
ing that, where the houses of^an estahlishincnt are noir foo far apart to Jle 
connecled, they wdll be witter att|?ndcd to than if they were sepSratc. I do 
notVncmi to say that heat js often dcniml when absolutely nete^ary, but a 
little would ofggn da» good, when we arc lofli t^ beat a separate apparatus to 
DU[)duce it. Where the whole are connected, .this can be dofl^without, I may 
jay, ckhcr rtmc oriitDublc, an^ often, as chance may be, without a farthing? ol 
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expense. For example, suppose that any of the houses at i^prk becomes 
overheated, turn the water for a time into a(^y house that may oe cold or 
damp, and you have a more reasonable and econonical way of getting; riti *of 
the excessive ’temperature procured at so much expense, than by opening the 
sashes that it may escape into the external air. 

I cannot conclude this paper without repeating your advice, and earnestly 
recommending all whom it may concern, to employ, in the erection of this 
apparatus, the inventor in preference to all others ; tljey will tliereby not only 
do an act of justice to Mr. Penn, but they will find him do the W’ork better, 
and coij|equently cheaper, than any other mechanic. 

•IVIr. Penn,, be it understood, pre.^es his invention upon no man. He cour- 
teously exhibits the effects it Kas produced to all who tlcsirc it, and leaves tficiv. 
to reject or adopt it at [)leasure. Nor will he, I presume-, trouble himself in 
notice the attacks tliat may be made upon it. While others arc finding fjjiilt 
with his apparatus, he seems perfectly satisfied wdth pulling down tJieirs af.d 
substituting his own in «their stead. A short time ago w^e had some of their 
apparatus, excellent in their kind, erected here ; hut now, thanks to the 
unsparing liberality of m 3 ' respected emploj’cr, I have been allow ctj, to extend 
the new’ system to every thing requiring it here, where it h^s been at work 
for some time, answering admirably. Should I have to report progress, in- 
dependent of the opinion I have so unconditionaHy expressed, von may 
depend that it shall have fair play and no favour. The purpose to which the 
underground connecting pipes might be applied, in coniLCxion wv.th the still 
neglected schqiiie of portable houses, &c. (sec my paper on the subject, in 
vol. xiii. p. -142^.), will, should it prove sufilcicntly intercMiing, form the subject 
of another paper, c 

Fol/cstane^ Sf:2>K 24. 1840. 


Art. oji the Progress of Gardening in the United Stales 

during the Year 1840. By A. J. Downing, Esq., New burgh, near 

New York. ^ ^ ' 

Nothing has occurred so remarkable in the United States innlic gardening 
wav, as the late ilforus nudticaulis fever, as is now called here, which has 
fully exploded and burnt out this past season, alter a duration of about two or 
three 3 ’cars. The production of silk, which is at the present moment carricMl 
on to a very considerable extent, and wdiich, no doubt, will in time be one of 
the most important branches of industry dibre, will imdonbtcd4y be greariy 
benefited by the attention which the mulberry mania has attraefed towards it. 
In the mean time, thousands have wasted their ti/nc and iponey in this idle 
speculation, and not a few have been ruined o|*. miufh embarrassed „bv it. In 
the autumn of 1838, the demand for this species of iiuilbcrry wasc-so great, 
that the trees w’crc sold oy the 100 and 1000^ at prices varying from Ia*. to 5/. 
per tree, according to the size and number of cuttings thc^, plants would affofd. 
During the winter of 1838-39, in New Jersey and Pennsjlvania, the gardeners 
emptied their green-houses of plants, or built new one& to be occupied in the 
propagation of this far-famed plant ; and, through the whole southeAi states, 
c^ery one appeared to be occujTied in the same manner"; ev^n the saj^i^ wgkj 
taken put of the dwelling-houses to cover hot-bed frames filled with fhc 
young c^i^Xings. During the spring of 1839, the fevei^ w:^ alb height. 
Auction sales of^'the plafSts and cuttings were iic.ule daily in New Yoyjc at 
enormous prices, <arge quantities were imporfedf fropi France and the South 
of Europe*; and not only were all the vaqietics ofrA/onis alba solcKfor Af, 
multicauliS, fcut even the branches <of some of ojjr native ftees, as Kie 
americana, weeg sold in biirdlds for cuttings of the il/. nii^tica&*lis. The 
ordinary 4 )rice^f 6 r buds (every, bud wkl produce a planjt) was two to fi*'c 
ceBhJ : and not only gardeners and agriculturists, but^ inerchaUts. lawyers, 
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physicians, and divincsf were found purchasing, and afterwards assiduously 
fostering; tlfis newly discovtred source of wealth. Although the summer of 
jpfe®9 ^as an extremely ii^nf^ourablc one, yet an accurate observer, who made 
the entire tour of the union from New Orleans to Boston, informed us that 
at the lowest calculation there could not be less than fifty millions of plants 
growing in the country. The natural result was, that in the autumn succeeding 
all came into the market as sellers, and none as buyers ; the trees were first 
sold at a few cents each, and finally were not to be disposed of at any price 
whatever. During the present year, therefore, while immense numbers nave 
served as ^rush for sticking peas, or have been entirely throwm away, a con- 
siderable number of individuals posscsi«ng«th^ requisite means, fls well 
,inany farmers, have turned their attention to silk-growing with* good success. 
In New England there arc at least two towns that produce annually from 50 
^o 100,000 dollars’ worth of silk ; and, at the last fair of the American Institute 
i*fN ew York, specimens of tassels, fringes, and a great variety of silk fabrics 
of the first (juality, were exhibited, entirely of‘ domospe production and manu- 
facture. Our sewing silk is admitted by the consumers of this article to be 
far stron^cA*, and of e(]ual fineness and lustre with the best Italian ; and, from 
the inor? gradual and sure manner in which the silk business is making 
progress, we have no doubt that it will ultimately be of immense importance 
to the nation. • * 

T/ir Advance of HoriicnHurc tsencrally in the union is rapid, though, from its 
being diffused over juch an iniiiiense territory, the results are neither so soon 
nor so easily appreciated as in a country covering a smaller superficial area, as 
lingland or France* Every year we find the number of what may be called 
handsome villas and suburban residences, with rc.^»cctablc, sometimes elegant, 
gardens and neat green-houses, increasing, especially in the middle and eastern 
Atlantic states. The recently increased facilities of importing rare plants by 
the medium of the steamers have given fresh stimulus to the exertions of 
g^imatciirs and commercial gardeners in^oblaining new species and improved 
varieties. Immense quantities of fruit trees, rose hushes, aMdi»ornamental 
shrubs, 5tc., are imported iinuually, and sold in New \ork; those from the 
Frerfl’li #i\irscries are, hovaever, frequently of the most worthless description, 
though sold under high-sounding names. Although New York is the point 
of receptiont and delivery for a considerable portion of the union, it is far 
below Boston and Philadelplim in horticultural zeal or taste. This arises 
partly from the all-eiigrossiiig^nature of the commercial pursuits of its in- 
habitants, and partly from the fact that its own direct suburbs are neither 
pleasant nor perfectly healthy for residence ; hence, the more wealthy in- 
habitants IcM’iii their country sftfrts on the banks of the Hudson, the Con- 
necticut, &c.* The suburi)s of Boston, on the contrary, are, perhaps, the most 
beautiful in the imion, abifunding wdth elegant and well cultivated residences of 
opulent citizens^ The •climate of Massachusetts being a little more in- 
auspicious to the maturing of the finer fruits than that of the middle states, 
forcing is carried to greater perfection about Boston* than in any other portion 
of the union ; sornc^f the finer places having from 500 ft. to 1200 ft. in length 
of green-houses and* forcing-houses. Philadi*Iphia is particulsirly remarkable 
for the taste for grecAi-house exotics which has long existed there, as there 
arc •probably more plants grown there than in all the other towns of the 
»1don^t<jgether. iThc'public squares of this Aty are mimero«s and filled wj^h 
dmice and beautnul trees, and the windows and walls of thtt houses are more 
qlcgantl^ (^ccyratec^with rare plants and climbers than is 6Lsewher^^ oe seen. 
There are seven horticuliurai societies in the ulfion, thesse of l^stdl) and 
Phuadelnhia, of cours^, taky^g the lead in zeal aneW vsefulness. SoAe 
idea oi>»tnc interest mam^sted in^thcsc cities may be formed, whcfl it is stsfted 
thdl the proceedt of the acj^nissioii to th% lute exhibition of thq^sAter society 
were nearly 4 jJJ 00 dollars. • * 

• No country in the world is more fiivourable to the growtleoi the finer fruits 
of teinperatC climatoi than th£ northern half of the UnitecL States. Altlwnigh 
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the winters are moderately cold, yet, when the spring fairly commences (from 
the first of March to April), alt fear of the chilliuig frosts so fatal in England 
is over, and the trees bloom and the fruit sets and swells with rapiditi^ ilhiV- 
prising to a European gardener. Walls are comparatively unknown, yet the 
poorest occupant of an acre of ground may have the finest peaches, cher- 
ries, plums, apricots, melons, &c., with the easiest possible out-of-door 
culture. Several attempts have been made by French and German emigrants 
to introduce the cultivation of the foreign grape for wine on a large scale. 
These have always failed, the wine grape of Europe being almost the only 
fruit of the other continent which does not arrive at an equal perfV?tion bore. 
BiV; we fiave several native ^.iriotief^which promise fiilly to supply their place 
for the vintage, if not for the table. Vineyards of these kinds are now* ii\ 
successful operation in various sections of the union, amounting in lill to 
about 3000 acres. Mr. Longworth of (Cincinnati, Ohio, a most intelligent anj 
zealous patron of horticulture, has produced the finest w'ines ; some of thSiii 
indeed so nearly resemUling the finest and most expensive importeef varieties 
as not to be distinguished by the best .judges. The yield of these American 
grapes is truly enormous, Mr. Longworth having produced at Hie rate of 
3000 gallons per acre. * 

Commercial Gardens are constantly increasing as the wants of the country 
increase. Fruit trees are of cour.<»e most in demaml where so many new 
residences are being planted ; but the taste for ornamental trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants is every year becoming greater. Mr.ijliordon Jiias given a 
tolerably good description of the principal nurseries in a former page of your 
Magazine. The largest general nurseries at present arctWilcoml) and King’s 
at Flushing, and our own ( A. J. Dowming and Co.) at Newburgh, near New 
York. The latter covers about 24 acres ; and trees and plants have been dis- 
tributed in a single year over 23 states of the union, .embracing a diameter of 
nearly 1000 miles. 

Messrs, Winship’s nursery at Brjghton, near Boston, and those of Mr. 
Kenrick, celebrated for their ornamental trees, as well as those of 
Landrcth of Philadelphia. Colonel (!arr’s establishment, near the latter city, 
is especially remarkable for its fine iiafA'c trees kiid tree sceds.f ' Besides 
these, there are nurseries at Albany, Burlington, New Jersey, Auburn, llo- 
chester, and Buffalo, in the State of New' York; several • pretty large 
establishments at Baltimore, Washington, Clj-irleston, &c. ; besides 20 more 
new ones in progress at Pittsburgh, ^t. Louis, (jiiicinnati, and other places in 
the western states. The largest growers of grecn-lionsc plants are Mr. 
Buist of l^hiladelphia, and Mr. Hogg of New York ; the foruicr, one of the 
most intelligent cultivators in the country, Sias about 13,000 square feet 
glass. Mr. Thorbiirn of New York is the great dealer in scchs, and grows 
the dahlia to its highest perfection at liis residence ''at Astoria near the latter 
city- ' . I • 

We are greatly in wanj of an experimental garden, like that of jw)ur Hor- 

ticultural Society of London, to test the cn^iless variety of fruits which are 
offered to the public by the various nurseries at home ai^ abroad, and shqw 
their compardrtivc excellence in this climate. None 6f our horticultural 
societies have yet been able to establish experimental 'gardens ; and, indeed, 
there is no public experimental or botanic garden in America, beloilging 
a^y institution Ttr corporate bbdy, worthy of tlie name, t Mr. Mq^iyng’ b<* 
Salem, Massachusetts, one of our best pomologists, has devoted himself to ttihi 
branch horticulture ; and we have ourselves, fruited aqd tes/-cdf d^ing tlic 
past J«ar, at this 'establishment above, 250 varieliuo of fruit, including niyirly 
uK the finest new varieties of Knight, Van Mqpsi &c^ 

* The nursenes of the Prince, at Flushing, aie in rapid state of 

decay, and the^gaeen-housc plapts and #thcr effects of the proprietor* ha^c 
been sold by .auction. ‘ * 
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A public garden for ^promenade'bas been commenced \vithin a year in 
Boston, by it company of inlividuals, and a collection of plants purchased, 
pifb^-!l} 0 use built, &c., whiclf we hope may set.an example worthy of frequent 
imitation in the other cities. 

In rel^^n to Floricuiturc, it is difficult to give an idea of the exact state of 
oyr gardens; fpr, while you will find 1000 gardens in which the rarest 
China and hardy roses, or the latest and most recherche dahlias, are blooming 
in the greatest beauty and perfection, in the neighbourhood of fine camellias, 
paeonias, liyacinths, tulips, &c., there is scaVeely such a thing as a respectable 
collection carnations, auriculas, pansies, or anemones in the whole country. 
This has arisen, however, in a great measure^ fr^m the fact that ihBe layter 
|loHst*s flowers have almost invariably perishcej in the long vfiyages of uie 
oacket ships, from being badly packed, &c. : and we hope soon to see them 
necoming every where common, since the rapid passages made by the steamers 
hi^e enabled us" to import them in excellent condition. 

In thc*Literature of Gardenings but little has beeq produced here, as the 
current works of the English press, of a higher character, find their way 
across the*Atlantic almost as soon as published. Buist’s American Flower^ 
Garden Itirectm^s and Bridgeman’s Gardener's Assistant, Kcnrick’s Orchardist, 
and Linilley’s Guide to the Orchard (American edition), are the most popular 
works that have yet l)gen published in rfiis country. Hovey’s Magazine of 
Horticidture is published monthly at Boston. Our agricultural periodicals, 
increasing ^laily in ^lumber and circulation, arc working great good for the 
farming interest, and indirectly for that of gardening, by teaching some of the 
principles of the artg of culture, as well as practical results in*all parts of the 
Union. The American Institute, which holds an annual fair or exhibition of 
the products of native industry in New York, second, in point of size or 
interest, to none in tliQ world, has for two years past had a department, 
especially devoted to agriculture, where the choicest stock and pure blood 
eattle are shown and sold, and where ploughing matches to test the best im- 
plements are held. The present season tliey have also proposed Adtorticultural 
department, which, if carried out on an equally liberal scale, may be of great 
service ifi Postering a taste for horticnlture. 

Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, near New York, 

Sept. 30. 1840. 


Art. IV. Report on the State of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
• Egypt. 'Extracted from iJr! Bowjung s Report on Egypt, presented 
to Parliament, and j^rinted in ISTO. 

^ ^ * • 

from wMch the following extracts are taken is 

one of the most interesting which can wellHbe conceived. Egypt, 
which is generally considered to be a semi-barbarous country, 
in which it is daqgerous to travel, and next to impbssible for a 
European to live in comfort, is here shown to be making gigantic 
atricks^in civiUsatfon, and all this thrtugh the efforts of one in- 
fljvioual, the^present^ pacha, or viceroy, Mahomet Alj. The 
few dkiPacis far wdiich we can afford ^oom* chiefljii^'elate to 
agriculture and gareftwing; but as the Report Ttself, occi!|)yrng 
$136 folio pages of Sjinall type, is, like other government 
sdfcd for littlft more than the price of the paper 6d.), we 
recomfhent^ it fb every reader whftsca heart is capable of ex- 
pan4ing with delight at the pfbspect$ of human Mature, ‘in ft par? 
isio.* Dec * u u 
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bf the world hitherto generally considered* stagnant in respect 
to all that is good, and in the full plei^itude of suiFerihg fi; 9 m 
much that is evil. It is impossible to read this Report wUhout « 
being struck with admiration and astonishment at the comprehen- 
sive mind, impartiality, and delightfully liberal views of I>r. 
Bowring. The government which has employed such a man 
deserves immortal honour. A man, indeed, ivith so many quali- 
fications for such a mission is rarely to be found ; an4: we U'ust 
tint he will be long blejised v»4th health and strength to be simi- 
larly employed, and that a government may always be at the 
head of affairs in this country which has sense, liberality, and 
independence enough to engage him in labours which may 
truly said to have for their object, not only the welfare of Great 
Britain, but the progress of civilisation throughout the*, world. 

“ Agriculture. — The causes of the general stagnation of agricu'itural and 
manufocturing improvement in the East will be found to be deeply seated and 
widely spread ; for, though some evidences of progress may be here and there 
discovered, they must be considered as presenting a striking contrast to the 
almost universal result. „ ^ 

“ There is in the Mahomedan religion itself a great want of encouragement 
to art, science,' or industry. It does not give honour labour. The book 
and the sword are the only two objects which it presents as worthy the 
ambition or the reverence of its votaries. The Imams, who sometimes preach 
with the Koran in one hand and a wooden scimita.*' in the other, are living 
emblems of the present state of the Mussulman world, — for the sword is 
powerless, and the book speaks in ^vain. Agriculture has no praise in the 
Koran, noaj'as manufacture nor commerce : it is the book of the desert, 
addressed to the inhabitants of the wilderness. The Nile is, indeed, an object 
of religious veneration among the Egyjitians, as wells and water-rp'.'in^ are 
to the Arabs ; but the attachment of the fellahs to their fields and to their 
plantations, which distinguishes them from the great body of the Mahomedans, 
has in it much of Paganism, which, indeed, held the plough in honour. The 
Koran was addressed to warriors — to the %hting men of the waste. The 
Mahometan cultivator seems to accept and resign himself to a recognised 
condition of humiliation and inferiority — for him there is little comfort in the 
holy book. If an Egyptian artisan be asked to undertake any labour ana- 
logous to the cultivation of the soil ; as, for example, to assist iii the care of a 
garden, in the enclosure of a field, or any similar* work, l\e will indignantly 
answer, “ Am I a fellah ? ” Hence the pursuits of dgriculttire imply degrada- 
tion, and the peasantry represent not the priiie, but the poverty — vnot men 
aspiring to wealth and ihduence, but those contented with a meek and un- 
resisting servility.” ^ „ 

After speaking of the measurement of land*^nd the rights of 
property, the principal agricultural produce of the country js 
stated to be trefoil, graiiif beans, barley, pea^, at^<d othef feecf^ 
wtiich^are thi^s^ied at kele per day,” and the threshed coyh 
watejied^y a ipan at a kele per night, i|^depetidentljf' of whaft 

steals. The ^distribution of lands, the soil, “the powers" of 
wKich are incalculable,” the encroqcnmefhts of the desert, the 
hot windt,^ird the locusts, arc next reported on. ^ 

* ^^ JSncfoachmenifi of the Deserf. — Bu|^ a perpetual struggle' is* carried on 

the desert jpnd cultivation. In m|tny parts of th^Delta tHe desert has 
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invaded and mastered t^e soil. In the neighbourhood of Abouzabel, in the 
district ot ^ssiout, and soi^ other parts of Egypt, the desert has been van- 
tfullshed by cultivation. ( In met, were there Viands to plough, and water to 
irrigate, it is not easy to calculate what an immense tract of territory might be 
rescued from waste. Still, to counterbalance, as it were, the productive 
powers of the soil, other difficulties peculiar to eastern regions present them- 
selves in Egypt. 

“ 7Vie Khamsine, or Whuh. — The hot winds of the desert often destroy 
the hopes of the husbandman ; their intensity and duration become objects 
to him of -ihe greatest anxiety, for there are seasons in which the ^hainsinc 
(which takes its name from its ordinary dlhratioi^ of fifty ‘lays) dries up wltole 
districts, even after irrigation. Added to this, tije prospect of large and pro- 
^luctive harvests is fsuinctimcs suddenly cut off by the visitations oi' Locusts^ 
w^ich a])pcar in clouds of myriads, destroying everything before them. I 
l«ve seeij dense masses of this all-destroying plague, followed by multitudes 
of hawks and other birds, filling the atmosphere fbs a vast space, and then 
descending on the fields of corn, which they completely devastate, and then 
wing thcii^ay to another spot, to be devastated in its turn,” 

The Immdations of the Nile form a subject which surely cannot 
be uninteresting to^any gardener who has read his Bible. 

“ All coyntries,” JDr. Bowring observes, “ arc subjected more or less to the 
action of the seasons on their agricultural productions, which arc increased or 
diminished according to the circumstances more or less favourable to seed- 
time, growth, and harvest. But in Egypt one nejpessity absorbs all others ; 
the sunshine to ripen, the fair weather for gathering the fruits of the earth, 
may always be reckoned on, but, unless the inundations of the Nile irrigate 
the lands, in vain through immense districts is the seed sown, in vain the 
iiusbandman goes forth to harvest. Th^ inundations are very various in their 
character and consequences : when favourable to the upper regions, they are 
excessive in t\e lower ; and when they suit the lower districts, they some- 
times leifvj the higher coiiiitry almost dry.” 

We onik great part of the subject to notice the curious and 
melancholy fact containedj|in the following sentence : — 

“ It may be doubted if the farmed land is less than it was a generation ago ; 
in some districts it is undoubtedly greater ; but the hands which cultivate arc 
diminished in number, and theif efficiency has been considerably interfered 
with by the hlibit of mutilation to which theydiave recourse as a means of 
escaping the military life? to which the Egyjnian Arabs have a singular re- 
pugnance^ not oipy froiW t\\c^ dangers they are exposed to, hut from that 
passionatp love ok* the valley of Egypt which is the universal characteristic 
of the' race.” • * 

I 

• Cultivation lif^ Surface Irrigation is practised io all warm 
countries, even inHhe South of France ; and perhaps the time 
wilk afrive when the importance of watering, as an elemetit of 

it MS at jiresent. How we can think it reasona*bie to %upply 
eVe^ry ither*eleiRent m pur fields and gartJens, aiid< ye^itlthold 
that which is the lif|i^aiid^oul of growth in plaifts, is not efLsjjty 
to^e^ccountgd for but this is not the time to enf^ on the 
subject^ Dr. Bjwring informs (Is •that there arfe^in Lower 
Jfigypt 50,(Jbo water-wheels fcr cultivation by kr*gatiou, each 
' xjv 2 
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worked by three oxen and two men. They work, on an average, 
180 days in the year. There is, bdtides, another :Kind^pf 
machine for raising water, called a shadoof,” of which *there 
are a great many worked by men without oxen. Dr. Bowring 
calculates that these water-wheels may be in a great measure 
dispensed with by throwing a dam across the Nile at a short 
distance from the fork of the Delta ; — a magnificent idea, the 
sublimity of which can only be fully felt by those who have seen 
a wide river passing through a perfectly flat country, such as 
Holland. In a subsequent part of the Report, it is stated that 
the use of steam -engines for throwing up water may probablj 
render such a dam unnecessary. 

Canals and Wells^ have been at all times in use for agricul- 
tural purposes in the region above the valley of the rNile, and 
many of these have been constructed, excavated, oivepi.ired, by 
the government of Mahomet Ali. 

The governihent, it seems*, is obliged tc» force the inhabit- 
ants to cultivate the ground according to approved rules. 

The excuse alleged for forcing a particular cultivation in Cgypt is, that 
the lazy habits of the fellahs would induce them to abandon cultivation 
altogether, or, at all events, only to produce the articles necessary for their 
own consumption, and such as required the smallest application of labour, 
were not the despotic stimulant applied. On one occasion, when I suggested 
to Mahomet Ali that a greater latitude left to tlie cultivator would lead to an 
increased pi;oduction, he replied, ‘ No ! my peasantry are suffering from the 
disease of ignorance to their true interest, and I must act the part of the 
doctor. I must be severe when anythiiv; goes wrojpg,’ 

“ The indolence of the fellahs may be, to a certain extent, a justification of 
that direction which the government ^ves to cultivation, by j’equiring the 
production of certain articles in particular localities, not allowing to the 
peasant or proprietor to decide as to what piOducc w^ould be most profitable 
to him. 

“ The authorities aver that, where a greater liberty of action has been given 
to the cultivator, his produce has been les^,.and that the ordinary motive of 
the love of gain is not so stropg as the unwillingness to labour. ( As far, how- 
ever, as I was enabled to judge, the desire to accumulate and to retain wealth 
is as active and as influential among the fellah race;, as in 'Lny other class of 
human beings; and, were the rights of property better defiiicd and* respected, 
and a system of regiilarit;^ introduced into tht? fiscal machinery of ll^’gypt, the 
peasantry might be very safely trusted to take care of their own interests.” 

This state of things in Egypt is not very diffejent from what was 
the case in the very best cultivated districts in Scotlaiuli about 
tjje beginning of the lastvjentury ; in proof of which s^e ^leg- 
horn’s. History qf Agriculture in BLick’s editioh of the 
clop^di^ Briicpinica, row in course of publicaticin. » < r 
^ Passing over jpeveral pages, which it would be interesting to 
qhote if this Magazine were as muj;lf deVoVed to agriculture as 
it is to ^gardening ; and leading the ci^ture of** dourah gj^ass 
(Holcus Sdfg/mm L.), tice, tobacco which is 'grown td a con- 
sidtt^'abfe extent in Middle Eervot* cotton the^. culture of which* 
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is given ip detail, vfheat, pulse, the mulberry for silk, the sugar- 
for sugar, and tl^ poppy and the olive for oil ; we come to 
the Culture of the rose for rose-water, a subject which, ^ we trust, 
will interest at least one portion of our readers. 


“ Fayoum is the Land of Rose Trees. — Tn May the soil is twice turned up, 
divided into squares, and slips are then planted in holes at a distance of 2^ ft. 
The slips arc covered with earth, which is kept constantly humid, till the trees 
apfieur ab^ve ground, when the irrigation is lessened and the trees reach their 
natural height of about ft. At the end !^ecember the shoot^are cj^t at 
, the surface of the ground, irrigation being rqpommcnced for* thirty to forty 
days, being the tinve necessary for the budding and blowing of the flower. The 
*roses are gathered every morning before sunrise, while covered with dew ; 
iffey are placed in an alembic ere they dry or heat, and the distillation lasts six. 
hours. *The water is wliite when drawn from the ^lembic ; that oflered for 
sale is generally yellowed by a mixture of water from roses which have been 
infused, •a feddan gives Irom 6 to 7 quintals of roses. In 1832, 800 
quintals Veroi collected. By a reduction of 50 per cent from distillation, 
these 800 quintals give 400, which produced 40,000 rottoli of rose-water. A 
feddan planted with trees costs OO^piastres for culture and taxes, and 
gives 3 quintals, which give 300 rottoli, which, at 3 piastres, produce 900 
piastres nqf. But ^o person is allowed to distil roses for his own account, 
and those who cultivate them are obliged to sell them to the government. 

** The manufacture of rose-water, for which the Faydum was so dis- 
tinguished, is reduced to very small results. There are a few acres of rose 
garden in the neighbourhood of the capital (MeJineh el Fayoum), but their 
produce is trifling. The monopoly of rose leaves, for which so small a sum is 
allowed to the cultivators, has rendered the cultivation by no means worth 
•the attention of the peasantry or landh(fldcrs. It is seldom that any cultivator 
has more than a single feddan dcdicatecrto the production of rose trees. The 
price paid for rose leaves is 25 piastres == 5s. per cantar. Of fine rose-water 
a small fpiantity is made /or the ust of the government ; but that produced 
for sale is of little value and of indifterent character. There are three qua- 
lities of rojc-water produced ; they sell for 3 piastres (7 Jr/.), 5 piastres 
(l.v. Jf/.), and 7 piastres (l.v. 5Lr/.) per bottle. 

“ Otto of roses is not manumetured in the Fayoum, though the free cultiva- 


tion of rose trees would, 1 am assured, enable its inhabitants to compete with 
any part of the East in its production. The consequence of the monopoly is 
Ihc gradual diminution of rosd trees throughout the district, every person 
being interesled in producing as few as possible 

“ Dates, — Oy of th^ most productive and most extensively cultivated 
objects qf the vegetable kingdom is the date tree. It is spread over all Egypt, 
is a sou.'oce of considerable revenue to the government (1 piastre per tree being 
generally levied), and admin is Sers, both by its fruit, trunk, branches, leaves, 
apd fibres, to the cj^mforts of the natives, far more than any other product of 
the soil. As a soilrcc of landed revenue it is highlv lucrathre. One piro- 

E rietor told me that he had planted 5000 date trees, which, after eight years, 
ad* produced yearly fruit of the average value of from 40 to 80 piastres 
^s, tg ]fis, sterlirfg) {Ter tree. Revenue is ctAlected on aboat two miliions^of 
aate trees. ^ • 

. *“ il/idckr. y- Mjjddcr is^iroduced in Middle F^ypt to* some for the 

consumption of the couriry, principally for dyeing the turbouche, oroskull- 
caps, wnich are universally worn. Madder cultivatio* was introduced 
1825. • In 1833 there wwe 300 ^ddans in Upper Egypt, and 50(Wn the Delta 
ani thiJ Kelyoulf, devoted Jo madder roo|s. • 

“ Wims, — ^gypl^ was never celebrated Ibr ^ts wines. Herodotus says it 
produced no wine^in his time. A few attetppts have been made, principally • 
by Ibrahinf Pach|,*to introduce .the cultivation of thg vine ; and^ome* 
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tolerably |ood wine has been made, xne white wkie resembles Marsala, 
though it is not equal to it in quality ; the red St somewhat sim'ilar to th e 
common wine of Spain. . ^ ^ * 

“ Trees, — 1: The indigenous trees of Egypt are few. The Acacia (lebbek) 
has a fine foliage in the time of the inundation. The heart of the trunk, 
which is black, is employed in wheel-making and sakias : the white part of tho^ 
trunk easily decays. 

“ 2. The sycomore (gimniis) [jPicus 5yc6morus Lin,"] is knotty and not 
easily split ; it is used much in the construction of sakias. Its fruits grow 
from the trunk, but do not ripen unless cut. r' 

“(fk TKe Acacia nilotica (s^t)>is ascd for hedges and enclosures ; it is also 
employed for l)oat-building on the Nile, for sakias, and for charcoal. In , 
Upper Egypt gum is extracted from this tree. Boats a^.‘e constructed in 
Senaar of the saat, which comes down the Nile for sale. Its fruit, called 
karat, is used for tanning, and it completely impregnates the leather^ in forty 
days : so tanned, the leather resists heat admirably, but not humidity. 

“ 4. The eti is a tree of light wood, which flourishes with so small a quantity 
of water as to grow on the skirts of the desert. Its appearance res&nbles the 
cypress. 

“ 5. The nebk is a tree bearing fruit resembling olives, whose wood is 
employed for various purposes. ‘ 

“ 6. The doum (Hyphmne coriacea) is a dichotomous palm ; the wood is 
used for the making of sakias. It is of a fibrous texture, rot easily split. 

** 7. The date palm (Phoenix dactylifera im.) is the most common and 
most useful of Egyptian trees. It is easily propagated byr the ofl-shoots from 
the roots : of its leaves, brooms and brushes are made ; of the //f, by which 
the branches arc bound together, all sorts of cordage ; the trunk is employed 
for house building and many other purposes ; and tho fruit, of universal con- 
sumption. 

** Olive trees are now introduced ip large quantities, and produce fruit in > 
three years. ■«» 

“ Orange trees are very numerous in the province of Galinb, and lemon 
trees are common. There arc many ^dufti trees, and some apple a id pbach 
trees ; large quantities of figs and cacti. 

** There are few medicinal trees; among which, the khiar sheml)cr's fruit is 
used for purging. ^ 

“ The fibres which bind together the brandies of the date trees are an 
article of great consumption in that country, being used for purposes of 
cordage : in the. Fayoum, these fibres (/^) are of a peculiarly fine quality. 

“ Onions, — There is a very large produclSon of onions in Egjjpt, far larger 
than that of potatoes, which, indeed, do not succeed well in the rich alluvial 
soil. The ordinary price of opions is from 4 to^ 6 piastres per cantar, or 
about Ir. the cwt. ; but the price was treble^ in 1837, fi?pm th^. general 
deficiency of food. 8o l|irge is the consumption, from the employ nent of 
the onion in such a variety of dishes, and for such a variety of pumoscs, 
that a person of the opulent ranks assured me he consgmed in his mmily, 
whose annual Expenditure was about 300/. sterling per ' annum, >nearly two 
tons of onions.” ' 

• . . 

^The expense of living for an agricultural labdurer in^l^jgypV 
is abovt half *the price of labour ; and if. is a curious fact, that 
the pyropCTiiion jbetweea* the expense of Hvjng aitd wCigds for the 
lo^vest description of labour was the same in England about the 
timfe of Elizabeth, and, in fact, has been ifearly the same<ii all 
countries* here the labouner*»had few or no enjoyments V)f lin 
^intellectual tfl^t^are ; in short, pre;^’iously to the tinfe when la- 
fcoitrars could i;ead. In the present century, tifl Engiandf the* 
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proportion begins to differ, but still the expenses of workmen of 
ejirgry description are |onstantly treading on the heels of their 
incoti^es, and, from the innate desire tb enjoy our copdition, will 
probably always do so. A fellah, or agricultural labourer, in 
%ypt> receives about Id. per day, and if he is prudent he can. 
live on per day. We now come to the important subject of 

Jloriiciilttire, — Much has been done in Egypt for horticultural improve- 
ment ; rnaSy of the gardens are beauti^l in appearance, and rich in their 
[^.^sessions ; the most striking are in the care* oi^Europeans ; that of Ibrallim 
Tacha, in the island of Hhoda, is one of the mo^t attractive. It is under the 
Superintendence of IVIr. Trail, A.L.S,, C.M.Z.S., &c., and is kept in order by 
at^iit 120 workpeople, whose average earnings are a piastre (2^d,) per day ; 
tne extcht of this garden is about 4^0 acres. In, this garden many very 
interesting and important experiments have been nihde, which are likely to 
have a happy influence on tiie future productions of the country. I found the 
teak tree ki a most flourishing state, in a period of seven years it had reached 
the height of 25 ft., and was most luxuriant in appearance. Mr. Traill had 
been producing the teak from seeds, ancUthere were about 300 teak trees in 
the garden. As forest trees arc almost unknown in Egypt, the timber con- 
sumed for ship-building, for domestic and general purposes, being principally 
imported fi^nn Syria, the introduction of the teak is of the highest interest 
and importance to t^e country. The bamboo, the yam, the eaoutchouc, the 
ginger, and the arrow-root had also completely succeeded, and, in the opinion 
of Mr. Traill, may be cultivated without difficulty tft any extent. The custard 
apple also has been introduced and prospers. 

“ The experiments that have been made in the cultivation of the coffee and 
fea plants have not been fortunate, and it is to be feared that the soil of Egypt 
IS not friendly to their production. But that the introduc^pn of many 
important agricultural articles, which have hitherto not been attended to, 
would adc^ greatly to the^esources ^f Egypt, there can be no doubt. The 
inertness of the fellahs, tne unwillingness to try any new produce, however 
much the cukivation may promise, have been the cause of the scanty number 
of articles wnich the Egyptian soil, so rich and exciting, has hitherto nur- 
tured. Nothing but the stubl^rn purpose of the Pacha would have led to 
the growth of such vast supplies of cotton, to the cultivation of opium and 
indigo, and other objects of European consumption. The ))cusant is always 
clcsiroLis of producing what he and his neighbours consume, in preference to 
articles for e^tport ; and \t is to be feared, the; coercion which is exercised 
towards the fcllalu in orefer to compel the growth of the principal articles of 
demand for foreife markets, finds some justiftcation in the unwillingness of 
the cijlti^ators to attend to fliem without the arbitrary interference of the 
authorities. • • 

The successful attempts which have been made in the gardens of Egypt, 
may ultimately proStice iu its fields results of a more cxteniuve character. 
Horticulture is in that country scarcely distinguishable from agriculture, and 
will^ probably, by the attractions of greater profits, encourage adventure. 
Ihrahim Pacha luis, iialecd, been very willingigratuitously tc^ distribute seeds 

pSufts and trees from his own garden ; but the cases syre rare in whi^h 
arijr attent^n has been pairkto them by the receivers. • ^ - • 

* “ ToThe rtcha^he hcyticulture of Egypt ov^s much 4 not^ffly his 
owi{ extensive gardens watched over by intelligent and sk^f^l botanists, but ^e 
has seat travelling gard^j^ers tS the East Indies and other parts^ in orde#to 
Cpnect tfipecimeiv of such vcget&ble prr^uctions as are likely^t# suit the 
Egyptiarv soil. Ncyr is th*ere any unwiliingne|s on his part to incur any 
ei^penses for tne furtherance of botan|pal science, and for ma^n| it instrumental ^ 
to the^enei^l agriMtural interests of the country. [Dr. Bowring ihfor^s us,J 

u u .4f 
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and, indeed, 'the fact had been prcviousljr stated to u» by Mr. Trail], when in 
England in 1838, that the Pacha had sent Mr. lPCulloch,one bf ^lis head 
gardeners, to British India, and that he had brofighl to Egypt forty cqsel df 
plants, seeds, and roots.] 

** 1 have been favoured by Mr. Traill with the following interesting statement 
as to the success of his horticultural experiments : — c 

“ * Rhoda^ 9tk Fehrmry^ 1838. 

" * Dear Sir, 

" ‘ While sending you the enclosed list of some of the more valuable 
plants introduced into the gardens of li is Highness Ibrahim Pacha, ^since ^iicir 
foraiation in J830, allow iim td state that we possess, besides, many highly 
interesting species, as the man^o, cocoa nut, black pepper, cinnamon, tea, &c. r 
but, being a very recent acquisition and now under expcrirfient, 1 have thought 
it better not to add them, until enabled by time to form an opinion as to tj^e 
probability of their naturalisation. » * 

“ * The list sent you cosiCains only such subjects as have either been decidedly 

acclimated in Egypt, or from which satisfactory results have ' 

** ' I remain, dear Sir, 

“ ‘ Yours most faithfully, 

Dr. J9oieriwg. , “‘(Signed^ James Traill. 

* List of some of the most useful Plants introduced into Egypt within 
the last eight Years. « 



Fapaw tree - - Carica Fapaua 
Arnotta - - Bixa Orellana • 

Allspice - - Myrtus Pimfnta - 1; __ 

Sago Palm . - Cycas revoluta - J | 
Custard apple . Annona Cheriinoya - 
India rubber tree Ficus elastica 
Turmeric . .* Curcumalonga - . 

Arrowroot • * Maranta arundinacea 
Ginger . . Zingiber officinalis 

Cedar wood - Cedrela odorata - . 

Fustic • • ftorus tinctoria . - 

Benaoin . - 'Serminalia aiigustifera 
Cajeput* - - Melaleuca Cajeputi. . 

Yam , - Dioscorea acuhata - 1837 

c r 

% r c 

Bamboo cane^ - | Bambusa arundinacea 


Observations, &c. 


Acclimated — but has not yet produced 
fruit. 

Introduced by Mr. Briggs many years ago, 
but, having been neglected, no result was 
obtained till taken up by me in 183i — 
is now perfectly naturalised — producing 
fruit almndantiy. ft c * 

Seed sown in several plants of which 

produced fruit last year, but, firom the 
extraordinary care retpiifed in preserv- 
ing the plants, ultimate naturalisation 
i|^ry doubtful. 

Of SIX plants raised fVom Indian seeds, one 
has now attained the height of 89 ft. 
4in., being au average growth of up. 
wards of 4 it. annually ; girth at one 
, A)ot from the surface of the ground 
sa 4i in. ^ 

Another pinnt of smaller dimensions pro- 
duced 8t^*d last year. 

Acclimated fruitctP 
AcelLmatedCi. grows ^ely — but hitherto 
no produce obtaineo. ^ 

Lix?, but do not iirosper. 

Acclimated ~ not fruited. 

Ditto— vegetates ff eely. * 

Ditto, ditto. I 

Ditto, ditti . « 

Ditto, ditto. . 

Acclimated — tree 14 ft. high — giV>w» 
vigorously. * 1 - ‘ • 

Acclimaled. . C' t: , 

Acclimated — tree 15 R. high. • 

Acclimated— tree 14 a high^ • ** 

From live tulicrstiplanttfd lint ybar, an 
average! produce of fiftcen.fo1d was 
obtained — successful cultivation indu. 
biC^ble. to t; 

small pnbit, having been placAi clMe 
by a canal of irrigat|>n last yeas, thi£w 
up thrfc vigorous shoots upwards of 10ft. 
long, which, Hliving i|9od the winter 
uninjured, puts the naturalisation o( 
this valuable plftpRbeyond guesUon.* 
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and HofiicuUure in Egypt. 

“ There is every whete resistance, a resistance not peculiar to Egypt, to 
the introduiftion of iinprovrW agrarian instruments, and, of course, improved 
Itiilbji^idry makes little prefress ; the same old plough, the same rude tools 
which were employed a hundred generations ago, are still in tise y and 1 did 
not find that even the Egyptians and Turks who had travelled in Europe had 
brought back with them any disposition to attempt a superior method of 
cultivation. In the model farms established by the Government the best 
instruments are used ; put the influence of these establishments has hitherto 
been small.*’ 

From the remainder of the shall mejrely glean a 

•few facts or observations. • 

• The creation and destruction of earthenware vessels goes on 
a vpst extent; and the wheel by which the clay is turned, 
seems to have undergone no change from ‘ ihe patriarchal times. 
The stones of some of the finest temples in Egypt have long 
been eniployed in the manufacture of lime ; a barbarous prac- 
tice, which we are not to be so much surprised at when we con- 
sider what frequently takes place in this country with the finest 
Gothic ruins, which are frequently made quarries for modern 
buildings, or even fence walls. The Pacha has put a stop to 
this practice in •Egypt. Salt is obtained by the* peasants by 
soaking the bodies of mummies in watei> and afterwards evapo- 
rating it. Even the sand and stones on which mummies have 
lain are found impregnated with salt, and they are also steeped 
•in water. Here are wants to be supplied which might form the 
germs of three sure and lucrative manufactures : in^roved pot- 
tery ; lijpe“burning ^'om natije limestone, which is abundant ; 
and salt-making from sea water. In the government administra- 
tion there^s a minister for public instruction, who is also director 
of the public works, &c.i One of the duties of this minister is, 
to see that schools and instructors are provided for all the youth 
of both sexes in every part of the country, and we cannot help 
wishing tl^at he would introduce the teaching of English into 
all these schools, ai one step towards the universality of that 
language. This minister’s duty is also to inspect all plans for 
buildir^s, puBlic or priv^ate, and to protect the monuments which 
already exist. Dr. Bow^hig, at the request; of the viceroy, drew 
ifp a plan for a -icom mission to be charged with the ^preservation 
of public monuments, researches for new discoveries, and the 
establishment of a museum in which all the more valuable 
objects sliould be collected? Tins excallent idea |ye 
ttust .will be carried itito execution. In all pi;infitive countries 
fhere *is^liftle thangf in the fashions sf dressy buF^'Sinq^ the 
Pacha began his impfojements, the beauty, •variety, and eeo- 
nomf of European ^jottona and silks, are gradually®working a 
tevolutjon in^ the dress of both Jesses, which will eiftf in firmly 
binding ihi East to the West^by the fi/lks of corgnterce. There^ 
are aegultir steSmers fropi various parts of Europe to Alexandriaf 
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but the ordinary passage is from Mapeiiles, which occupies 
fourteen or fifteen days, including stoppages, and costs for e%qh 
passenger Letters between London and Alexandria ari^ve in 
from seventeen to nineteen days, and cost about 2s. each. We 
mention, these prices, because we have no doubt some young gar- 
dener will be disposed to offer his services to Mr. Traill, whom 
from our personal knowledge, we can state *to be a most excel- 
lent man much attached to Egypt. The accounts of|j.he slave 
trade and slave hunts ar^ horrtble. The natives are burned qut 
of their hiding places, like wasps or foxes ; or caught by snares 
or traps, like game or vermin. For the sake of impressing oi\ 
the reader’s mind the incalculable blessings of civilisation, 
make the following ({notation, though we admit that it is some- 
what foreign from the subject of gardening. 


“ As the pay of the troops was often in arrear, they generplly showed no 
little activity in capturing the negroes, on whose sale they were to depend for 
the settlement of their claims ; and^here is sufficient , evidence that horrible 
atrocities are frequently committed in the capture of slaves. In some cases, 
where the blacks had retreated to caves and caverns, iircs^of straw^ and brush- 
wood have been kindled at the entrance in order to force them out by fear of 
suffocation. Resistance leads to frays in which much , blood is shed ; but, 
generally, the poor slaves are seized by men in ambuscade, from their mothers 
when in the fields, from small parties of blacks who are surprised or waylaid 
by the soldiery, or by individual acts of kidnapping. , Wars are entered upon 
for the purpose of making prisoners to be sold as slaves ; the quarrels of petty 
communities are engaged in for the spke of handing over the weaker par^ ta 
thejellkb or sk*ve dealer. Sometime^s the strong sell the weak, even of the 
same tribe ; in a word, there is no crime which is not committed on the spots 
where the slave trade has its birth.” (Report, p. S3.) ft * ‘ 


So brutal is the usage of the negroes after they are captured, 
that it is estimated that SO per cent perish in the first ten days 
after seizure. The facts related by 35r. Bowring on this head 
are fearful. In estimating the positive suffering, however, we 
must make allowance for the differpot state of feeling among a 
people so degraded ; even the memory of tl\|ese people is so little 
cultivated, that it only reaches back a few ^ears, aj)d their future 
prospects of life are so limited, that cthe/ have* scarcf^ly any 
thoughts which reach foeyond a few days or weeks. Nevef theless 
they are “ almost invariably fierce religious fanatics.” The Pacha 
seems favourable to the abolition of the slave trbde, but he does 
not appear to have taken any active measures kgainst it. ^ 

“ IZa/cAing o/'iE'ggJi. — From ^ fifteen to twenty millions * of chick^ens tifb 
annually hatched Jin Egypt by artificial heat. One chickenns given for t^6 

eiTffs ” * * * 

** Misdhreetion of LabourV— The misdirection aifd waste of labour in^the 
Levant are very gir^at ; thought is seldom associated with the ordinpy 
occupations of life. If rubbish is to be remora, foi\^xample, a large portion 
will be spill the baskets or carriages into which it is thiown ; ifcimhfec- 
work is to be {Repaired, little^' attention is paid to the fitting ^f the various 
Kparts; seldom is a room made ^ir-tight, either from the door or windows*; 
sseldpot is a staircase found in which the slpps are of equal neights.*” 
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and HorticuUure in ^ypt. * 

. i 

Associaied Labpur, — • Sometimes labour is divided amon^ small bodies of 
labourers ^ add 1 observed irf Upper Egypt an ingenious device for the equal 
difitfib^^tion of their toil. Wliere a certain number of fellahs had to divide 
' the work in the fields with an equal ndmber engaged in raising Vatdr by the 
shadoof, they had made a primitive sort of sundial by sticking a piece of 
w^od into the earth, and marking the hours at appropriate distances by bits 
of chalk. When the shadow reached the given spot, the held labourers took 
the part of the irrigator^ and so interchanged their employment. I inquired 
how they settled this when there was no sunshine, and they said they made 
a small ho{^ in an earthen vessel, which they filled with water, and when it 
was run out they shifted their work, filling the vessel again to^ mdksure (he 
labour of the new comers.” , 

• Commission of Ornament in Alexandria, — A correspondent 
irv^ur volume for 1835 (p. 280.) has suggested the idea of a 
society *for promoting the improvement of .the public taste in 
architectival and rural scenery ; and we have shown in the same 
volume ^p. ^83.) that such a society exists at Munich, where 
more attention is paid to public convenience and ornament than 
in any other country in Europe, not even excepting France. We 
were not, however, prepared to meet with an establishment of 
this kind Tn Egyj^t. 

“ Commission of Orhamrnl in AUwnndria, — Among the establishments which 
show the gradual progress of imjirovcinent in Egy|it, 1 cannot avoid mention- 
ing the Commission of Ornament in Alexandria, instituted for promoting the 
cleanliness, hcalthfulnesiS, and beauty of that important place. I had an 
opportunity of examining the proceedings of the board since its establish- 
rtieiit. It has done much for the well-l»ing of Alexandria, by providing for 
a freer circulation in the streets, for the ventilation of houses, ^nd generally 
by tl};p supervision of all buildings erected or proposed. No new building 
can be co^tructed witlioift the approval of the board, which is authorised to 
order the removal of all nuisances affecting the public health. The British 
consubgenerdt is the permanent president of the commission. It consists of 
some of the Egyptian authorities with a greater number of Europeans. There 
is a civil engineer who is especially attached to it, and the board has been 
instrumental in introducing many improvements and getting rid of many 
nuisances, thus adding much to the salubrity of the place. It has received on 
atl occasions |hc cordial support of the government. The viceroy himself, 
and all the officers of the ^vernment, submit to its ordinances.’* 

** Among the lipseful si^gestions which 1 understand have emanated from 
this comniission, «ne has oeeil the removal of all the cemeteries to without 
the walls^f Alexandria, The Mussulmans have uow their burial ground ; 

' and each Christian sect, Copts and Greeks, Armenians and Catholics, and 
Protestants, as wellstis Jews, have each a separate resting-place /or their dead, 
at some disftnee fron^the town.” 

* Periiaps the most interesting part of the whole Report is that 
4 ’elates to education. It occifpies above twenty pages, 
arfd is f^jU of the nK»t, gratifying details. There ajepfimary 

schj)oI^to h% spfead ip all the provinces,%ccordiiig to^e popu- 
lation; the system ^oMnptruction is to be the came in all, apA 
alLcB^ldren ^re to ^e compelled to undergo it. Bu^for this, 
ahu various othgr interesting sub^eots .of general improvement, 
must refer to the Report itsiplf. 
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Art. V. Notes on Provincial Nursl^ies* Vi 

ifo. 1. The Milford Nursery, near Oodalming. 

Perhaps you will allow me to lay before you and your numerous readg^s 
a few remarks 1 lately made in visiting some of the provincial nurseries ; and 
as that at Milford, near Godainiing, belonging to Mr. William Young, was the 
first which I visited, 1 shall accordingly begin with itr 

The Milford Nursery occupies a beautiful situation about half ^y bet^veen 
London Mnd Portsmouth, witji 4he Portsmouth Road running along its 
southern boubdary. The nifrsery abounds in every description of tree gene- 
rally used in extensive planting, with an immense numbei; of evergreens, such 
as laurels, yews, cedars, hollies, box, &c. In passing along the road, tife 
general effect of tlic nursery is very striking, from the appearance of the^- 
tensive pits and green-houses which meet the eye, backed by numcrohs thriving 
young trees, assuming at a distance the character of an evergreen plantation. 
On entering the grounds 1 was not a little pleased with a fifte specimen 
of ./unfperus thurfliera Lm., forming a beautiful spreading ^.ever^reen tree 
feathered to the ground, and hence an appropriate ornament for the lawn, 
or to stand out singly from a gr«‘up where a low-growing tree is required. 
A little further on I observed several fine specimens of J. phoenicea Lm., 
f.’upressus sempervirens stricta Arh, Brit,, and Taxys baccata fastigiata 
Art, Brit, In a turf pit not far from these large specimens, l' saw a fine 
specimen plants of f/iipressus torulosa Lamb.; and, in pots, above 50 strong 
young plants of this species for sale. Also in pots, several fine specimens of 
that beautiful and, since the winter of 1837-8, scarce tree, C, lusitanica T'oum, 
In my opinion this evergreen ought to be in every cpllection of Conlferm in 
the country ; as also Junfperus exc^lsa W,, which forms one of the finest 
trees of all the section Cupressinse, attaining a height of 60 ft. with a slightly 
pendent habit. I k^ve no doubt thaf, from its great elegance, tliis tree will in a 
lew years become plentiful in our nurseries, as, from its extensive geographical 
distribution, seeds might be either pre^ured fronp. the^New or Qld W^rld ; 
from the latter, no doubt, through the Calcutta Garden. At present Mr. 
Young’s stock of it appears limited, as I only observed a fe^v small plants 
in pots. In -dbietinae Mr. Young seems very rich. I saw fine specimens of 
Pinus Banksid/za Lamb., P, Sabinzd/za Bou^, P, Coulteri D. Don, P. lon- 
gifolia Roxb,, P, canariensis Smith, P, excelsa Wall,, P, Lambertid/zff Doug., 
P, monticola Doug, ; w'ith many of the common sorts in large quantities, 
such as P, piimilio Hcenkc, P, Laricio Poirt, P, austriaca Him, P, Pallai:- 
idna Lamb.,&c. &c. Amongkthe rarer ^I'bies I observed A, 8ifjithzdzza Wall., 
A, Douglaszz Lindl., A, Menziesfz Doug., A, cephaldnica ArL Brit, [now Picea 
ccphaldnica] ; and in Picea nearly all the spej;ics. r There*^ is also a fair pro- 
portion of sdl the genera belonging to Coniferml * \ 

As this is the season df the year when all deciduous vegetation negins to 
Tall “ into the sere and yellow leaf,” I was not a little ideased in observing 
the various tints of autumn, especially in the genus Qu6rcus (wj^ich is here 
rather numerous, counting above thirty species, exclusive of varieties). Q. 
tinctoria Willd. was in all its beauty, as was also Q. rubra L., withSnost.of 
the same sectios. There are fjome fine full-grown specimens of Ameiiclii 
^ercus and aqers in the arboretum of P. B. Webb, Esq.^ Milford tfou^, 
ivhich ffiljoms the nfirsery, and which are now clothed in yellow, pW- 

)le, nod, and scan/et. " f - * j 

•tin a comportmfqt near one of the green-hobses, I observed a numerous 
mhection oil CVatae'gus Lindl,, containing about dOtSpecies and varieties, all 
lamed actJ|g]ing to the Arboretum^BrUanmenm : vx\d in a iprow not ^ar^om 
the above was^a fine asseml^agis of pendulous trees, cpnsistjng oil weeping 
ash, weeping willow, weeping bpech, weeping elm, weepi^ poplar, weepivg 
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Mode of defraying Insects on Cdlti. 

laburnum, vveeptn&birchfanc^hat mont beautiful of all weeping trees, the 
phora ^ril. When grafted high, this tree forms one o£ 

tlie^most d<%ntiui/^livipg wgetable umbrellas imaginable, especially when 
trained en parasoL * ^ ' 

But leaving with regret the plants of the open air, where I pass over many 
varieties unmcntbncd, I will give a hasty glance at the inmates of the green- 
house. On entering it, I ^was much pleased with a splendid collection of 
heaths, second to none Jn England for luxuriance of growth, and the size of 
the specimens. Many were in full flower, and many more in an advanced 
statt. Atihe end of the house 1 observed a splendid specimen of Banksia 
spcciosa B, Mag, in full flower. This alono was a treat wortl^ gdmg to ^e. 
There was also a very extraordinary spccimep of llhipidodendron [)iic4tilis 
port, Brit,, which* is of a great age, and is sure to arrest the attention of 
evgry visiter. The camellias looked well, as also did a quantity of iJhododen- 
dion arbeyeum Smith. In one of the pits, the pitcher plant grows luxuriantly ; 
for although this plant has generally been kept in a stpve, yet it will stand in a 
house whc|jp the thermometer falls below freezing, as I am told the individual 
here did Ijst winter ; for though it had the ice on its leaves as thick as a six- 
pence, 3 -et it dill not suffer from it in the least. 

In a Dutch pit there were above '20 species of Kennedya and Zichya, 
being nearly all the soats yet introduced iftto this country". There are two or 
three species quite new that have not yet flowered ; also several other good 
things, amongst which I may notice Prona^’rt clegans, a climbing plant nearly 
allied to S61ly«; also Convolvulus jcopjirius, one of the rarest of the genus, 
and perhaps not yet tto be found in any other collection in England, I could 
go on to enumerate many other good anil rare plapts which I saw here, but I 
will only notice the following hardy trees and shrubs, which 1 believe are not 
very common in the London nurseries, and which it may be useful to those 
planting arboretums to know may be had from Mr. Young : Aralia japdnica, 
^<Vtraphaxis spinosa, Nitriiria Schober/, fadsura japdnica, and Paulownia im- 
perialis. • 

If, I do not meet ^ith a situation soon, it is my intention to visit some of 
the primTipal nurseries inaLliffercnt [*irts of the country, and then perhaps to 
go to Scotland, and }^ou shall hear from me accordingly. 

Bristol, Si^itember, 1840, 


Art. VI. Hoto to get rid qf^Lisects that have attacked the Qdciu By 

M, Emil Sello. 

• • 

(JranslatdU from the Garten Zeitimg, by J. L.) 

It is Itcll kndwn to \;ver^ gardener and cultivator of the Cacti, that the 
cxpulsioK of the insects so injurious and dcstruclive to this tribe of plants 
is particularly dilhcult to effect ; and it is also a fact, that the scale 
v^ich is found beta^cen the spines on the elevated parts and^small protube- 
rances of dlany speckis cannot be got rid of, without destroying the specimen. 
Perpnif/ me, then, to make known to you a more suitable method, for the 
fKpulsion of such injurious insects, than l^ver saw in pj^actice during my 
jpurntyf 



I specimens ou’wincn it was employed sustaining the most triflmg 

injury^ Such an opeK^on ts generally performed elSe^hereJpy meanf of 



4!«it , — , 

» plant^suBt^ning injury whatever. Mflny species of the Mumqjillaria^ 
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eoergt^een coniferous Tree^ 

such as M. radians, &c,, cannot be cleanW witl^a sieiall br|ish, as this brush 
cannot penetrate between the numerous and fpickly set spinCs, which arc 
the favourite abodes of the insects. Powdered i^ulphur was also ¥o 
destroy the fnolesting intruders; but '‘this had not only a very disagreeable 
appearance for a long time, but its application was attended with injurious 
consequences to the plants. The simple method, therefore, practised in the 
above establishment cannot be sufficiently rccornffiendcd, and I now subjoin 
the directions for its apfilication. On a hne sunny day take a cactus plant 
which is attacked by an insect, and cover the earth in the pot with a cloth, 
so as to prevent it falling out during the operation ; then make arhoy h(r!d it 
ov/^r a tuD or^cask with both hand^s^ and take a good-«ized syringe, that has 
a great many small holes at ttie end, and fill it with clean water, but not very 
cold, because, if otherwise, the outer cellular tissue might get a chill ; thejj 
•holding the syringe at some distance, let the water play with more or less force 
on the upper part of the plant, and by its gushing and penetrating power, tl'e 
placidly reposing insect^ *arc soon roused, and, with all the impurities, are 
washed away without the most triding injury to the plant. Tnis method, 
however, is not sufficient for the destruction of the scale, becaiise^it sticks so 
firmly on the exterior of the plant, that the force of the stream of w^er cannot 
remove it ; but in order to effect this, it is necessary that the plant should be 
soaked in tobacco juice for several hours before it is syringed ; and it is 
understood, that the tobacco juice must not penetrate into the earth in which 
the plant is grown. The scale by this means is killed, b»’t not removed from 
the plant, but which is readily effected by the application of the syringe, as 
above described’; and it is particularly necessary, that a Vy sunny day should 
be selected for the operation, so as to facilitate the drying of the attacked 
and syringed plant. All kinds of £chinoc4cti, Melocacti, and Mammillariae 
are the easiest purified in this manner ; also, the Cercus Bj)ccies, when they 
are not too large ; but large specimens of Cereus and Opuntia, Epiphy Hum 
•and Pereskirt require, as may easily be understood, the greatest care and atten 
tion. As I hare practised this method of expelling injurious insects myself, on 
different kinds of Cacti, in the establishment of M. Jacol^Makoy in Liege, with 
the most perfect success, I can confidcnlly recornn.3nd it as the nost appli- 
cable and worthy of imitation. In one day, with the assistance of a boy, I 
purified a very considerable part of the rich collection of Cacti there. (Garicn 
Zeitungy April 11, 1840, p. 118.) 


Art. VII. Notice of a nexv evergreeri conferous TreCy Jlhe Toi'rvi/ii 

XaxfUia, By A. J. Downing, Botanic , garden and Nurseries, 

Newburgh, near New York. ^ 

I SEND you by the British Queen (in a box among some sa-racenias, 
dionaeas, &c.) whal I hoj^e you will considef a treasure, viz. a living plant 
of the beautiful new evergreen tree of Florida, which Dr, Arnott {Annals 4 f 
Nat, Hist,y v6l. i. p. 126.) has named in compliment to our distinguished 
friend Dr. Torrey, the first of American botanists. ThVs is the first and 6nly 
specimen that has yet been sent across the Atlantic. There ace no [:I/ants lof 
itjn any other ettablishment ii^ this country, and fronS the absolute ^i^osi&>- 
bnity of pcnetra*:in^ to its habitat in Florida, abandoned aji that terrifory^dt 
present'is^tfvthe ravages of the Indians, 1 fear(thSt this most interesting new 
tree v/ill be rare ir. botanic gardens for a considcraMe time to come. 1 t;rust 
ycjf will receive thh specimen in good condition, a^d that, after figuring it, 
you may bef-'able to place it in a favourably situaSon for its future growth. 
As it comdSi^^**om the North of FlorrJa, there can^, scarcely FJs a doubt off its 
hardiness in climate of England ; and it will probably, thq^reforc, in time 
prove a ipost . valuable additiorio to the erboretum of Britan. I learn from 
l)r.jcT<;rfrrey, that his former correspondent in Florida, who collected tk-e very* 



the Torrhf9k {axifolia. 6S9 

few living specimeos we liave (of wliic^ this sent is one), states that it is a 
rapid-growing tree, attaining? the altitude of 40 or 50 feet, and forming a 
si^trb^rich green pyran)idail head of foliage., The latter you wilhperceive 
somewhat resembles that of the yewt But the general appearance of the 
tree, in a gardenesquc point of view, is perhaps between that of the 7%xus 
haccata and our il'bies canadensis. 1 regret that I am only able to send 
a single specimen to England at present, but assure you it is quite the choicest 
botanical novelty in the country. — J, J, Downing. Botanic Garden and Nur- 
series, Newburgh, near f^ew York, Sept. SO. 1840. 

The plan|, about 18 in. high, was brought to Bayswatcr on Oct. the 27th, 
in excellent condition ; and, being afraid oS neglecting so valuable X treasure, 
qnd besides wishing that it might be speedily pr^agated, we deemed it best 
to present it to our esteemed friend Alderman Masters, of the Canterbury 
JNursery, who, from his great skill and success in propagating rare plants, 
win, we doubt not, soon be able to produce some young torreyas for sale. . 
The dionaea arrived in excellent condition, and also ^e sarracenias ; and for 
the whole we are very deeply indebted to Mr. Downing, 

We are also deeply indebted to Dr. Torrey, for we find by his letter, dated 
Oct. 1 ., tlfat tl^ plant we have received was his “ only living specimen,” and 
that, at the request of his friend Mr. Downing, he let that gentleman have it 
to send to us. Dr. Tosrey also accompaified the plant with a section of the 
trunk of the tree, which we have also received. It is between 6 in. and 7 in. in 
diameter, agd IJ in.^n depth, the grain much coarser than that of the yew, 
though finer than that of the ylbietinae, unless we except Pinus Cembra. — 
Cofid. * 

The following notice respecting the Torreya, taken from Dr. Arnott’s 
paper in the Annals of Natural History. 
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Torrcy?itaxifoUa Arnottin Ann. 
Nat, Hist. vol. i. g. 126., Hook. 
Icon. Plant, vol. iii. t. 232. and 
233., and our Jig. 74. and Jig. 75. 
natural size ; 7’axus montana 
Nutt., but not oAVilld. ; PnxinSas 
Richard i is « native o& Middle 
Floriila, where^it w® discovered 
in 1835. It is so abundant abqut 
Aspalaga, th'a^ it is ^ sawed 


in i vuvcai pus uy tiic ercci rerr.ye ^ 

from 7’axus'T)y the waat of the fiesH^ eplarged cup or disc 1h which the 
I rX fViof Akniia immm'eckri onrl kv tka alifkaM iVU.M j 


|b 90 ' 'Oria^ droves (f East Etorida, 

wkh namerous spreading branches, &ie* ramuli dividing (richotomously ; its 
^ippearance at a distance is not unlil^ that of ^nus canadensisi The wood 
is dense and closc'gramcd, he^vy for one of thilifayiil}'^ and in old tr^s a 
reddish coloitr, like that of Junipcru^virginiana ; it is of a strong and pecii- 
Har odour, especially when bruised or burned ; hence it is frequently called, in 
the country where it grows, ** stinking cedar.” It makes excellent rails, a^d 
it is pot liable to the attack of insects. A blood-red turpentine, of a pasty 
consistence, flows sparingly from the bark ; it is soluble in alcohol, forming a 
deep clear solution ; when heated, it evolves a vei^y powerful terebinthine 
but unpleasant odour. The foliage is much like that of 21ixu^ canac^nsis 
ai\f) Podbc&rpus faxifolius, onl}* ^le leaves are larger. The ripe fruit, or 
rather seed, is as large as a djatmt*g, with beautifully ruminated albumen,^ thp 
inflexions of the brown investing membrane penetrating, through the white 
albumen about half way to the axis ; a structure which alone will separafe 
it from TTaxus, nor, indeed, has it (so far as I know) been observed in%ny 
other of the family. There is no fleshy cup, but the external c'oat of the 
seed itself is fleshy, or rather leathery, and covers the whole, leaving a mi- 
nute perforation at the summit. The seed, deprived of its succulent external 
covering, strongly resembles the gland of a large acorn, as wcjl aslhc fruit of 
TlSixus nucifera Kdpwpf, figured in Richard’s Mem, on the Conifcrce, tab. 2, 
(^Ann, Nat, Hist,^ p. 129.) 


Art. VIIL On ike Orange Groves of East Florida. By Alexander 

Gordon. 

* 

In a communication to the Gardener^ s ^Magazine for 1828, 
p. 468., 1 recollect liaving made some remarks on the gratifica- 
tion 1 derived from viewing the luxuriance of the orange treea 
in East Florida. Having recently returned from exploring that 
country to a very considerable e;,xtent, prpbable more {^han« ever 
was accomplished by a Pale face (according to the Indian 
phrase) before, I shall therefore trouble you with a few remarks 
on that subject, but more particularly as respects the city of St. 
Augustine, which has been long famed for its oranges, and with 
which I was so highly gratified on the 1st of Jan. 1828, as al- 
luded to by you in the Eneyclopadid ^ Cat dening. , *» 

1 may here remark that all over East Florida natural groves 
of the orange abound, but at St. Augustme tltc cultivation of 
that fruit was carried to a great extent, particularly byUhe Mi- 
iiorcain portion of the population. St. Augustine is one of the 
oldest, if n,pt the very oldest city within the jicrisdiction of die 
United States, and has long been a place of great resort for in- 
valids afflicted by pulmonary and bronchial complaints. * Flmd 
vjsifed this city in 1828 afid 1881, and lam free to confe<?SiJ w^s 
in penfect rapluces with its diversified bes^uties. If then^appeafed 
likcc^ rustic village, tlife white houses peer^pg fr6ni a\non^ groves 
«f orange trees,) which grew in the^gVeatest luxuriance; the 
efustered^boughs, covered with iheircgoTdeif-coloured frult*yield- 
in^ a riAf harvest to the o^n&rs, and afflA'ding a cfelightfii) simde 
to the foreig^n invalid, fvhere he j::ooled his fevered limbs, ayd 
kimjbiSiPed health fvom the perfiup^f^l aJmosphi;i^e, wltile tiie eaP 
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was gratified and riie feelings soothed by the various notes of 
tli|t deKglitful songstress the mocking-bird : but alas ! on my visit 
duriifg the past spriiVg ^1838), 411 vain did I look fop these rural 
bowers, so gratifying to the eye, and invigorating to the system* 
Wot a single tree of any magnitude to indicate its former gran- 
deur. The imagination could scarcely conceive such a perfect 
metamorphosis. For a long period the orange trees had flourished 
witjiout interruption from frosts or other casualties. The city 
of St. Augustine was peculiarly fa^oMriJiile for this semT-tropical 
^i-iiit. The soil is naturally sandy, but rich in calcareous and 
Vegetable deposits, consequently well calculated for horticultural 
j^lrsuits. For years the orange had become the staple commo- . 
dity of ’the city’s commerce; immense quantities were annually 
grown apd exported. Numerous groves of young trees weje 
planted,^ and 10,000 dollars had been refused for a grove con- 
sisting of only two or three acres. Extensive nurseries could 
scarcely supply tlu^ demand for yohng trees. A vast and lucra- 
tive field opened to the enterprising horticulturist. On the 
native oi'ange ^ere engrafted the choicest varieties of other 
climes. Tlie A^^inorcain population had been accustomed to 
depend on the produce of their little gropes of eight or ten trees 
to purchase their coffee and other necessaries from the stores 
(shops), so that, without either toil or care, their wants were 
^mply supplied by the hand of nature, but 

** There came a frost — a withering frost.” 

During Mie month or February 1835, East Florida was visited 
by a severe frost, much more severe than any before experienced. 
A cutting north-w^est winclblew ten days in succession, but more 
violently for about three days. During this period the mercury 
sank 7° below zero. The St. John’s river was frozen several 
vods from the shore, and^iffbrded the inhabitants a spectacle as 
new as it was distr^yising. The orange, the fig, and all kinds 
of fruit trees^were killed to the ground. The wild or native 
orangc^uffer^ equally fl^ith those cultivated, at all events as far 
south as Lake George, which lies between 28® and 29® north 
latitude. The ^Inhabitants of St. Augustine were thus deprived 
at .one foil sw^oop of their chief dependence for support. But 
d[tn;ing my late visit to that city, I was happy to find they were 
HCft discouraged, for there were inanji thousands of young trees 
fl^w ready for*planting^ out, and in a few years .m®re it i^ to be 
hoped* St. Augistine wfll again exhibit Wts wonted ^peai;|ince, 
anfl the citizens reap the reward of their laud^bfe perseverance* 
The ©ranges grovvrf flere^were considered decidedly swperioi^to 
thhse hnportell from tl^J West Indies, and as a long»j(/^riod has 
elapsecF sinte tlrf^y experienced so cala£hitous a visitation (1 be- 
•lieveuot oince 1175-6), it ceftainly ft; worth while to persevere./ 
1840. • Dec.^ J *** X X 
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At a former period there was an eT^ensive Botanic Garden 
here ; it was enclosed by a formidable ^one wall, anil F belig^p 
was establislied by Governor White. Thi4 place now series as 
a pen for a herd of swine ; which, with the exception of a few 
decaying fruit trees, appear the only inhabitants of a spot once 
devoted to the choicest gifts of Flora. 

In conclusion, I may remark, the city of St. Augustine is most 
pleasantly situated, two miles back from the Atlanticy.neardthe 
soiHhern point of a pe^jineufa, and is almost surrounded ,by 
water ; defended from the surf by Anastasia Island, which is 
just high enough to anwer this end, but sufficienlly low to admit 
the refreshing breezes and a view of the ocean. The situatitv^ 
is peculiarly serene, .healthy, and pleasant. The climate is de- 
Ijghtfiil; snow is almost unknown, and slight fi’osts ki general 
are only felt for one or two months in the year, and J understood 
many winters pass without discovering the least symptom of 
frost. In the summer seasoh the air is tenrpered daily by the 
sea breezes, while the land breezes render the evening cool and 
pleasant. 

New York; Dec. 9. 1838. 


REVIEWS. 

f 

Art. I. Trhite de la Composition et de VOrnement des Jar dins avee 
161 Planches reprcsenlant en plus dc 600 Figures des Plpnst des 
Jardinsj des Fahriqnes propres a leur Decoration et des Machines 
pour clever ies Eaux, S^c. 2 vols. oblong 4‘to, text pp^223, and 1 
vol. of plates. Paris, Audot, 1839. ^ 

Tholoii there is not much in this work that will be new to the English 
reader conversant with the litcrafure ol’ landscape-gardening and garden 
architecture, yet it contains sncli an asscrfiblage of engravings of gruun^l 
plans, elevations, and views, having reference to gardening and ^tiral improve- 
ment, as is not to be found in any other work. ln*^some respects it resembles 
the grand work of Hirschfcldt^ so frequently ^.uotcrl in th^ historical part of 
our Enepdopeedia of Gardenwg^ but it also includes much of wha\, is con- 
tained in the Ideenmagaziii, published in Leipsvc between 1779 and 1805, and 
noticed in one of our early volumes. The letterpress contains, i. A Glunjc 
at the History*of Gardens ; ii. Different Kinds of Gardens ; ly. Of Situ- 
ations in general ; iv. Of particular Situations ; v. Gf Climate and Tem- 
perature ; VI. Of measuring Ground and taking Plans ; vii. Gf • the 
Kitchen-garden and Orchard ; tviii. Of Mixed Gardcftis; ix. Of Botatife 
Gardens ; x. Of* Symmetrical Gardens ; xi. Of Florists’ rflardensf' Aid 
a RosaA’um^?v xii. • Of Landscape Gardens; .xfti. Of Gardens^; of grfiajt 
Extent:, including n cosmop&ite garden ; xiv. Of |Ji5oolo^'cal Aardcifs ; xv. 
06 a Cottage Ornee h xvi. Of a Ferine Ornec ; *'xvii. I'reparations for lay- 
ing^ out a Landscape Garden; xviii. Employmell^’ and Arrangement of 
Plants ; Xftf , Of artificial Pcrspectjye, including ^rees withc>bscure tlow&'s, 
and trees with .conspicuous jSowers; xx. Evergreens;^ xxj, Of* Water ; 
•^xii. Of Rocks ; «,xxiii. Ornamental Qonstriictions of different kinds, in- 
•ludkigi>ho\-houseH,^ dwellings of every kjpd, from the villa to tlie cottage/ 
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bridges, ornamentul stnfctuifBs, and structures for play, such as roundabouts, 
swings, tire. . 

xhf volume of [)lates Is lery neatly executbd, and there is .jicarcely a gar- 
dening work of any note which has not been made to contribute*^ to its en- 
richment. The plate which we like best is the view of the gardens of Levens 
Mall, Westmoreland, which forms the frontispiece to the volume of text. 


Aiw. II.« Traite des Vcgetaiix qui composent V AgriciiUure^ 
Treatise on the Plants which are c&ltivqjted in Agriculture, PJfhit- 
ing, and Gardening ; containing the mdst striking Characters, the 
Points of Didet-ence, and the Qualities and Uses of all Plants, more 
^particularly those little known or deserving of Culture ; followed 
by Chnsidcrations respecting Nurseries an^ Plantations, and a 
Monthly Journal of Work to be done in the Forest, the Garden, 
and the Farm. By C. Tollard aine, Seedsman and Nurserymart, 
M.D.,*and#Member of many Societies. Small 8vo, pp. 913; 2d 
edition. Paris, printed for the T^uthor, and sold by him at his 
Seed -shop, Hue die la Pelleterie, and by Colas, Bookseller, Rue 
Dauphine. 1838. Price 6 francs. 

This may be considered as a similar work to the Bon Jardinwr, but, inas- 
much as it treats of% greater number of plants, it is in a botanical point of 
view more comprehensive. On comparing letter •yt. of the Index of the one 
with letter A. of the other, wc find above fifty articles in the Trailc which are 
not in the Bon Jardinkr^^sxiCi three or four in the Bon Jardinier which are not 
ill the TmUL Nevertheless there is a greater quantity of matter in the Bon 
fjardinier, and perhaps on the whole it ni»y he considered as less botanical, but 
more practical, that is, treating more at length of culture. Bofh appear to us 
exce|jcnt works, and well deserving of patronage. The paper on which the 
Trade is*|#intcd, and the type iised,^re both greatly superior to those of the 
Bon Jardinier, which is surely worthy of being put on a par with the Traite 
in these particulars. 

— . ' .L.-..! ' ■ - ^ 

Art. III. Exposition de Fleurs el d'aulres Produiis de V Horiicidture 
et de V Agriculture* Pampji. 8vo, pp. 4*3, 2 folding and 2 octavo 
* plates. Lyons, 184?p. • 

Among the collections of plants noted as rcnu^rkable are, that of MM. Charles 
Martin, i^iirdin, if Co., which contained 177 species ; that of M. Nerard aine, 
which contained 168 species; that of M. Adrien Seneclnuze, which contained 
194 species ; that of M. (luillof pere, 254 species; that of M. Armand, 166 
sppeies ; and a nunjjier of others. Several grafting instrument:^ garden seats, 
fountains, ^d some agricultural impTenients and plans of gardens, were exhi- 
bited, engravings of ^onic of which articles are given in the plates. On the 
whote, the exhibition contained a great many nlants, some of which, such as 
Mamnutrgy would liav6 been considered rare, mid almost all df them valuable, 
iif«England. • ' . * • 

. The firs% plate ciybibits tlfc potato onion Cepa sterilis^, propagated 

by (jpttiiig the i)ulb across €wo or three lines above the plati?, when a ntlmber 
of offsets are developed from t^e centre ; the second ami third contain scufte 
grafting instruments ; an J’ the fqjurth, views of garden seats, fountains, con- 
tmiAmciA for JetuB d*eau, va§es for plantsi»and a jardiniere, or bo.%Tor plants, 
all in iro» or qppper# Wc have sent the paiftpbllict to Mr. Austen of the New 
Boad, who manufi^turcs fountains at well as* statuary work, to affi^rd him a 
^hancesof acquiring flew ideas^from^. “ 
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Art. IV. The Flora of Yorkshire. By I|enry Baines, Sub-curalor 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. -8vo, pp. 159, *’tw\) maps. 
London, k84?0. ‘ e ♦ 

The botanical riches of Yorkshire, the author informs us, “ are little known 
to the public in general, though the county contains many rare species/’ ^ 

“ It is not merely because of its large geographical area that Yorkshire is 
more rich in vegetable forms than most other English counties: its surface 
exhibits several distinct characters of soil and stratification, accompanied by 
gradations of elevation, from the sea-shore to mountains of 2J0(^ and 9 i>’cn 
26^ ft, HJgli; its climate varie% attcordingly; and it lies in such a geogra- 
phical position as to unite, in'j^ considerable degree, the characters of Scottish 
and English vegetation. ^ 

“ The mean temperature of York, which is about 50 ft, above the sea, iA 
very nearly 48° Fahr., and there is little variation in different parts of 
county, except what ungcpial elevation above the sen occasions. The effect 
of this on Mickle Fell, the highest nioimtain in Yorkshire, may be estimated 
at 8° of Fahr., so that the extremes of mean temperature in Yorkshire vary 
from 40° to 48°. From similar data we may state the range of highest mean 
daily temperature, in the shaile (in July), at from 54° to 02° ; and the range of 
lowest mean daily temperature (in* January) at 25° 3.‘1°. The most pre- 

valent winds are south-easterly during all the year, excepting about a month 
after the vernal equinox, when, in all the eastern jiarts, porth-eastcrly winds 
prevail. The quantity of rain falling at York is 24 inches, and it is below the 
average of the county, of which the western parts are thtj most rainy. 

‘I Of 1002 flowering phyits noticed in the catalogue, only three are pe- 
culiar to Yorkshire, viz.: — Arabis hispidu, Dryas octopctala, and Jiuiciis 
polycephalus. 

“ One not peculiar to the county, flowers no where else in England, viz., 
Cornus succica. , 

“ Twelve attain in Yorkshire thei/southern limits, viz, : — 

Actaea spicata Kibes [letrmum* Bartsia al[)ina* 

Potentilia fruticosa* Haxifraga uifibro.sa • Rhinanthus 

Rosa sarmentacea Saxifraga hirculu.s* Triontalis euro|)m 

Sedum villosum* Gcntiana verna* Tofieldia fialustris* 

“ It is interesting to observe that of thesc|*he greater proportion, marked 
by the asterisk, occur only in the most northerly and mountainous districts of 
the county.” 

There are in Yorkshire “ six principal physical regions, which correspond to 
as many great groups of tlie subjacent inineral aggregates. Severaj of tlicse may 
require further subdivision ; as, for example, the grcj^ central vale, from which 
the low terrace of magnesian ymestone which limits it on.fhe west may be 
separated. We inu.st also notice the line of scar coaSt, and thus we ^hall have 
eight botanical divisions, yiz. : — 1. The North-Western or Mountain Lime- 
stone district, 2. The South-Western or Coal district. 3. The Magnesian 
Limestone tr^ct. 4, The great central Vale. 5. ThCf. North-Eastern or 
Oolitic Hills. C. The Chalk Wolds or South-Eastern Hills. 7, ^Thc district 
of Holdcrness. 8. The Sea Coast.” 

These extracts will show the very interesting nature of the work beJort ifs, 
which may be cHkracterised as *one of the most scientiSc local Britii^ jflor^ 
yet puWishcd. ‘ . . * • 

Apt. V. EverfLad^ her ovon Flovoer-Gwrdeng}^^ Addressed to the 
industrious and Economical only. iBy Lemisa Jqlinson. .*l2qflo, 
pp. 13o ^Jd edit. London, , 1^4*0. 

Compiled, tliCtauthoress infqrms us, /or many of her companions who rp- 
j<]uir^ • work in a small compass, not deli^ged with Latinr^ords afid tcijhnicaP , 
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terms. Iti^have encleavciirc^, the taif authoress says, “ to meet their views ; 
and my f)lui4 of Floriculture may be carried into effect by any Lady who can 
t^oftin^and the services .of old man, a woman, or a stout boy.” We are 
happy to find that so meritorious fl work has already arrived nt a third 
edition, livery author and publisher knows that this is worth a page of 
^ulogiura. 


A^t. VI. 2 Vie Eastern Arboretum ^ or Rural Register of all the 

remarkable Trees^ Seats^ Gardens hi the County Norfolk* 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by dryings of trees, etched on 
copper, by Fk Ninham. Nos. II., III., and IV. 8vo, 9 plates. 
London ; ‘July, August, and September, 184?0. Is. each. 

• (^Continued from p. 601.^ , 

Our Trees, — No. 1. The lihfish Oak, Quercus /fobur L;, the Quer- 
cus pcdifnculi,ta of WilM. and Arb, Bril, — Out of much that is interesting on 
this tree, we quote the following passage: — “ Various opinions are abroad 
respecting the best i^ode of forming forests of oak ; some maintaining that 
it is indispensably necessary, in order to preserve the native vigour of the 
tree, that pluntatiqps, if possible, should be sown, whilst others recommend 
the ordinary practice of planting. We are aware, from experience, that 
frequent transplant'^tion has a tendency to subdue and softe^ that rigidity of 
fibre which all young trees possess : in the ensj^ of the crab-tree, it lessens 
the sharpness and sourness of its fruit ; and it is well known that in Spain 
and Portugal, where hyge plantations of the chestnut are made, the practice 
of frequently shifting the trees is resorted to, for the purposes both of check- 

• ing their growth and freeing the nuts from that woody taste which they 
otherwise have. It ameliorates and lubdues the wildness ^f their native 
character, and it must have a corresponding effect on the texture of their 
tinnier.* ^ut, notwithstanding aU«this, our conviction is, that, if a tree is 
transplanted finally before it loses the power of forming to itself a new tap- 
root, as it i# called, it is immaterial whether it rise in the forest from seed or 
plant. An oak, for example, that is planted and replanted often in the 
nursery, before being placed iir its final destination, has a bushy, matted root, 
and has no such power : it will never shoot u|) vigorously ; the top, in 
sympathy with the root, will break into niiincrous brarichlets and form a 
•I'ouii d-headed tree. Great care' Miust therefore be taken to give every en- 
couragement*, by pruning, to the principal sboot, in order that it may have 
always a decided asceruhnicy over the others.” 

Our belief is, |j!iat tree# so circumstanced, after being removed to where they 
arefinajy to remain, and firnny established there, and cut down to the ground, 
will throw out a taproot, and* become in all resjj^cts as vigorous as if they 
l^ad been raised on the spot from the acorn, 

A Day af^ Thorfc, S^c., “ the Kichmonil of Norfolk.” — “ Altogether, this 
place reminds us of %ome of those delightful scenes met with about the great 
metropolis of England, especially in the neighbourhood of Kensington and 
^hyswater. Notting^llill and Camden-Hill #ire very like Thorpe ; the villas 
tire file same«8tyle, and the inhabitants of a similar grad§ — men generally 
jdT refiUc<4 taste, who carr^tbeir wealth out of the city with thg;n, aAd beat it 
out at* leisure, neft in ei|ibroidered gold, but iff the shap^ of gardcmi^ trees, 
and flowers ; objects in wliicli there is a lasting heartfijjt^satisfaction, w'h^li 
rise around them in aflfet^’ycaft, speaking a language in which thsre is notfdng 
tMkt roproaches^which tells therfl'that thj^re is, after all, somethiiw.agood in the, 
human beart^ and ^hat their labour has not ^leen in vain.” We must pass 
over the remainder of this delightful chapter, which describes the seats ofi 

* Col. Harvey, Coif Money, Captaii^Blakiston, C. Jeeks, Esq., J. Pbstlo, JSsq^ 
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the Rev. W. Frost, C. Weston, Esq.,*.SSr W. Foster, the. Rev. O. Straeey, 

G. D. Gardiner, Esq., J. Kitson, Esq., N. Micklciliwait, Esq., T^T.JBerncy, 
Esq., Misses Lloyd, H. Custar^ce, Esq., artd sojfie ^others. We shall^ o#iJ 
give the dimen*sions of one or two of thd largcst trees, viz., a j>ina.ster, usually 
called a stove pine, CO ft. high, with a trunk I Oft. in circumference; a yew, 
5Jft. in circumference; 7^6pulus canescens, 11-Jft. in circimifcrence; ai^ 
oak, with a trunk IC-J ft. in circumference, and another lOJft. in circum- 
ference, with its branches spreading over a circle of 102 yards. An engraving 
is given of a silver fir 85 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in diameter. 

Our Trees, — No. 2. The WUd Pine, Pimis sylvestris. — Mr. Griyor is l^re 
mor^ thani^usually eloquent an(J instructive; his brothers, the liighly re- 
spectable nurserymen of EhAi and Forres, being extensive dealers in Ihe^ 
seed and plants of the true 1 highland variety of this most useful of all Eu-* 
ropean trees. An engraving is given of a specimen at Keswick, the seat of* 

H. Birkbeck, Esq., which has a trunk 12 ft. in circumference, clear 
branches to the height of 30 ft., with a wild branching head, “ like itsT kindred 
on the sides of the Norw'cgian or Highland hills.’’ 

Holkham Park, the Scat of the Earl of Leicester, — " Long befoft} reaching 
the hall, you enter by one of the many magnificent gatcw.ays, whi^h ushers 
you at once into scenes which ordinary people take care to have grouped 
immediately around their dwellings. iV profusion of exotic plants decorates the 
walks on each side.” This appears to be mure in the French style than any 
thing we recollect to have seen in England ; and as fap as we can decide, 
without being on the spot, we should say it is in bad taste, for reasons which 
we shall give wllen speaking of F>ench villas. In describing Holkham, justice 
is done to the enlightened liberality of its proprietor, who may truly be said 
to be universally loved and admired. 

“ On approaching the Hall, the scene partakes of thpt heavy grandeur which 

time usually bestows on old plantations Who can look abroad on this 

rich domain without priding himself on his national character, that there should , 
be found in ouf. land spirits so far c/mobled above the common throng, as to 
prepare for posterity such an inheritance as this is ? Let it be remembered, 
that it was not the aiding of Nature, but iicr total sqbjiigation, that Jiad to be 
accomplished before this place was brought to its present perfection ; the 
country here being once a cheerless barren desert, — she had be over- 
come, and led out in a way which she knew not before ; and, ccrtainlj^ every 
trace that wc can discern of her having be^.i so conducted, bespeaks the 
guidance of a masterly hand. Wc at once associate such work with the best 
efforts of philanthropy- It is far removed above every thing pertaining to 
earthly titles and orders. It is the work of ^ood men ; and, though we may, 
run the risk of being accounted an enthusiast in tbpsc matters,* w^e maintain 
that there is a heavenly-mindcdness, even, pervading such employment, which 
the ordinary objects of fame afe but indifferently qpciued f<'ith. What are 
all the triumphs of man over man, carrying onty death and "dcsolatij^n with 
them, compared to this ptaceful conquest of •country, leaving it stored with 
life, and rich in arborescent grandeur ? The simple announcement in- 
scribed over lh« entrance of this Hall is, that ‘ This seat,*on an o^cn barren 
estate, was planned, planted, built, decorated, and inhabited in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, by Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester.’ ” ^ 

Among the rems^rkable trees at*?, Fdpulus canescens, a magnificent spcciinctnk 
of 'which an engraving is given ; several very large and old onk.s, witlft^unksf 
averaging IGft. in circumference, and from 05ft. tkt 70ft. high; an^clrn 14 ft. 

6 in. ip circumference ; maifjr specimens of Qucr^'is Pits. “ teldirdted all 
oi^r England” foi\t|ieir magnitude and beauty;* some having trunks 12^ ft. 
in c^rcuinferftice, with branches overspreading^'a clTgrte of 54 yards. tCom- 
mon oaks, ^)knted by the present groprieteff, now measure 8 ft. in sirci/ia- 
fcrcnce ; a nnilberry, in the kitclir:n-garclen, trainc^d agair^it a wall, .extends 
lOvcr a space of Toj ft. ; “ butf in order 1^ induce the tree to produce fruit;, 
title 3 ;ouigcr shoots have bep4i shortened of^latc years.” kW pass •ver gumc-^ 
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roua interesting passages to«;ive two sentences froin Mr. Gngor’s <»n<nu8too. 

In oui* opinion, then, this eastern dwelling has no rival, either at home Of 
^oi«l, to which in a-iy Icspect can compare it. It stands alone, a 
tnoniuncnt of Enfrlish opulence arid taste.” 

Our Trees, — No. 3. JiHuia alba and JR, a, pendtila, — The proper 
province of this tree, Mr. (irigor remarks, “ is amongst rocks and ravines, 
or l)y some glassy stream far away 1‘rom the haunts of men ; for we can never 
bring ourselves to thiijk that it appears at home beside our dwellings,^* In 
this sentiment we concur, and the reason is, that, like Mr. Origor, we have 
bcAi in t^ic habit of seeing the birch in its native habitats in mountainous 
countries, and the associations tlius estifblish^d in the mind areTso peculiar 
•and so strong, that we never have been able to consider the common birch a 
Jht inhabitant of ornamental grounds of any description. Persons who are 
natives of the* level fertile country of England, wc know, have no such 
jKisociatjpns. 

“ The most remarkable trees of the weeping spctk?s in Britain are grouped 
about thc^indhorn, a noble and rapid river near to Forres, in the North of 
Scotland^ where the tree rises to the height of from 60 ft. to 70 ft., and girting 
on an average about 1 1 ft. Some of the branches of those trees display 
pendent masses of spray 10 ft. in length, adding a graceful variety of verdure 
to scenes in tlK*inselv«i of great beauty.”* 

“ We are sorry to banish such an object from our homes ; but it cannot, 
with any proprietyjiplje introduced in our cultivated lawns. It has little fellow- 
ship with other trees : even with the weeiiing willow, a trc<j which in many 
rosjiects it resenihlifs, it forms a very unsuitable companion. It seems as if 
Nature had peculiarly designed this tree only to iill up scenes which, in her 
haste, she had left in an unfinished, or rather in a rugged stale ; for it is in such 
places exclusively that we naturally find it.” 

“ There is no tree which, when fairly started, will so completely overcome 
•the evil effects of greensward, weeds, hi|^dness of soil, or the usual results of 
negligence in rearing timlict’. This arises from an adiniral^e provision of 
natiirc, in having formed its hark much harder, or at least more durable, than 
its vvoo^!^ It is peculiarly, then, tlH) tree of the waste and the desert, w^here 
it may be planted and left to contend successfully witii all adverse circum- 
stances.” • 

Siraltun Park, the Scat of J^hert jMarsham, Ksrj , — This place, celebrated 
for upwards of a century, on account of its plantations of oaks, pines, and 
most other kinds of trees, Mr. (Irigor justly observes, may be characterised 
as “ the Arboretum of Norfolk.” R. Marsham, Esq., F.R.S., grandfather 
to the prcsei^t proprietor, was 0(3rn in 1707, began to plant before he had 
attained the age of manhood, and died at the* age of 90. It is easy to con- 
ceive, that, unil^r such circumstances, Strajton Park must be covered wdtii 
magni(i(;pnt tree?, and siArh, isdeed, is the case, as appears both by the dimen- 
sions given in our Arboretum, which were sent us by H. Marsham, Esq., the 
present proprietor, and by thfi more numerous details in Mr. Grigor’s work. 
To this work wc giust refer the reader, though we cannot resist the tempt- 
ation of giving one or two dimensions, A cedar of Lebanon* planted when 
I j'ft. high, ill 1747* has a trunk of 44 ft. high free from branches, which 
iTieftsiftes, at 2 yards from the ground, 12 ft. 2 in. in circumference. The 
4icigjl)L fif this tree, which is one of the haiuilomest in Eiigkind, is 79 ft., ^d 
ffr contains 10 hfads of timber. A silver fir is 105 ft. high,* another^ 10411.; 
«*spru*^dr y5ft.4 a conim<?ii holly 60 ft., wi^fc a t unk 
fci^ncc, and 25 ft. in leiigth ; a sweet chestnut 75 ft. higlv; a weepingp birch 
girting 14ft. 10 in., potila and ijraceful object;” » beech, of which «in 
engraving is given, has 1 trunlc ft, in diameter at 1 ft. from ground, ^nnd 

flflfeacf which c#vcrs*a spa^ie of 104 yan^s in circumference. Aft**" paying a 
just tribute t# the^recs in general on this efitaliv, Mr. Grigortobserves : “ We 
^Sometimes wondej why it is not geiferal amcyigst our public societies devotee]' 
to iimirovAnent. eiflier to offer jivizes for the finest trees upon our Hinds. <ft 
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appoint judges to report upon the appearancefpf Aiir various estates, — a 
mode of distinguishing betwixt the diligent and careless in those gl'caf mattery, 
which could pot fail to be attended with bencfi<f?al results. In our oyinfon, 
then, the planting of trees forms the best of subjects for rewards. We have 
been led to make these remarks simply from seeing so many fine old trees toge- 
ther, and the high state of culture the young ones upon this estate exhibit, 
great care having been evidently bestowed upon them as to their selection, 
pruning, and the distances at which they stand from each other, so as to admit 
the free air amongst their leaves. The trees here, from their displaying such 
grandeur, are creating a taste for such objects amongst some of crir pro|?i*ie- 
tort in this neighbourhood ; and* w€ trust that when an arboretum shall have 
become an indispensable accompaniment to every country seat, this feeling will 
be still more extensively promoted.” • ■ 

Trees of Hevingham^ Ai/hham, c^r. — Around the ancient church of IIevi\|g- 
ham there are some magnificent okl trees of the sweet chestnut in tlje dccliife 
of life. Mr. Grigor moutions the tradition of a forest of sweet chestnuts 
having formerly existed in the neighbourhood of the metropol.\s, hut on 
further research lie w'ill find that the trees and the timber belie^d to he 
chestnut w^as the chestnut oak ((2- scssilifiora), which is still the indigenous 
species of oak to the north of the metropolis, and the grain of the w'ood of 
which bears a close resemblance to that of the sweet clestnut. In truth, the 
timber of the sweet chestnut, after the tree has attained a diameter of 18 in. 
or 2 ft., is seldom fit for any thing hut fuel. The wood^ when young, how- 
ever, is durable, and is much used in England for hop-poles, and, w'hen large, 
for gate-posts in France, for props to vines, and, split*into laths, for trellis- 
work to fruit-walls, and foi< trellis fences. Laths of young trees, from 6 in. to 
10 in. in diameter, unpainted, will last as trclliswork for 10 or 12 years. 
Speaking of the seat of the licv. Mr. Bulwer at Ailshuin, “ a place wdiicli 
exhibits many works of a fine taste,” a sweet chestnut is recorded as 7 ft. 2 in. 
in circumference, with a bcnutiful regular head, which was raised from a mil? 
planted !18 ye»rs ago. The soil here is very favourable to the growth of trees, 
and “ eminently adapted for a private arboretum, it might he coinnn^uced 
with a collection of the various species Of Crata'gi*,, Pinus, Pavii% 6cc., ’and 
extended by degrees until a s[)ccimen of each of our finer trees was included 
in it. As already observed, we firmly believe that the day is nolf very distant, 
when all our landowners will generally betake^<;Iicniselvx*s to the work of form- 
ing arhoretiims, and, consequently, of perfecting their estates by |)lanting. The 
establishment of arboretums all over the land will he productive of two 
grand results, — the improvement of our country and climate. There will 
then be a .sort of millennial perfection arKved at. The liarret^ districts wiK 
rejoice in plenty, and the parched wilderness will bt;|fr the luxuriant spreading 
evergreen. The seasons of Tta^>’ will be transferred to Engh^iii, and England’s 
W'armth and genial clime will be felt within the,*vintfy North!” ^ 

In conclusion, wc cannot sufficiently recommend this work ac one of 
instruction and entertainihent, not only to thfi inhabitant of Norfolk, but to 
all lovers of nature, gardens, and trees. With Mr. Grigon, “ we pity the man 
who displays fio fondness for trees — who inquires not after thcia at all; be- 
cause he is robbing himself of one of the greiite.st sources of enjoyment that 
nature has placed within the reach of the human kirn 

«• 
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Art^ VII. * M^nographte du Genre CaniellifL^ Sfc* A^ Mon*ogrpph 
jof the Genus^ Qaincilia^ and a complete* Treatise on its Culture, 
Oescrlplion, and Classification. By tne lierl^^ze. td jg^d. 

8vo, p|ii^37, 4? coloured plaUo. Pans, 1^10. • PrRie 5 francs.* ‘ 

^ The first edifioy of this wofk was noticed with commendation in our voluiiic 
^or 1838, p. 290., and we there also gave ^ summary of lti| aiithd^’s mi»de of 
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classification and dcscftptifn. This second edition contains 17 new articles 
on culture, tind more than 200 descriptions of new varieties. The total num- 
Bcf di^scribed in the work is|508, all of which* arc in possession /)f the author, 
and cultivated by him in the Rue de f Arcade in Paris, to a very hfgh degree 
of perfection. This we can testify, having scon them, in company with the 
«uthor, in July last. Besides these 508 named kinds, the Abbe has numerous 
seedlings which have not yet flowered, and which will iurnish food for new 
names, and future ediljons of the Munogra 2 ^h. The work has been in exten- 
sive demand both in Europe and America, and has been translated into Eng- 
lis)», Gern^n, and Russian. More in its favour it is unnecessary t^ say. 


•Art. VI 11. •‘A Treatise on Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. By 
James Jackson, author of various Prize Essays of the Highland 
and !\gricultural* Society of Scotland. pp. 116, numerous 

woodc|its. Edinburgh, copyright work published in connexion 
with People’s Editions by W. and R. Chambers; London, Orr and 
Co.; mt^. ^2s.Gd. 

Tills is an cpiton\^ of the whole arE of British field culture, drawn up 
with great skill and care by an author evidently well acquainted with the lite- 
rature of jigriculti^e, as well as its science and practice. We can safely 
venture to affirm that there is no modern work on the same^subjcct so good 
and so cheap. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. ^ 

TuEsklUt'd Gardcmrrx^Qs in his position and means as horticultural science 
mulTiplit!.# its inventions# The giftdencr who was once a iricu’e labourer 
bccoiutNs the director of labourers. Tlic work of his hands diminishes, and 
that of his lu ain increases, and brings him a better remuneration, lie is ad- 
vanced above his poor fellow-1 ^)ourcr, whose bones and sinew's have to com- 
j)ete with the spade, the mattock, and the wheelbarrow. The unskilled 
gardener has to stand the brunt of ceaseless improvements and changes, w'hich 
press him downwards, while thq)' heave others upwards. It may still be the 
4act that the^condition of the laljiburing gardener is much above that of his 
forefather ; but, then, hc^ changed is the wdidle state of society ! If abso- 
lutely better, he is comparatively worse. Aijd, moreover, if he be not edu- 
cated ii^the inojc that >»oul4 uiost benefit him, there is a kind of education 
continu^ly going on which is not lost upon him. ^ There ought not to exist 
in this country a numerous Aicc of unskilled gartleners or labourers of any 
description. So Ijng as it does exist, we arc treading upon gunpowder. The 
permanent safety of society, through all its ranks, and in all*its institutions, 

IS contingent upon tTie instruction of the poorer classes. Everyone should be 
nuriif training to become a skilled, instead of an unskilled, labourer, by w'hich 
mlbne Im can be put^n the way to avail him;fclf of that cofKimon heritage^ of 
improvement frdin which he is now' excluded. {Mom, Cy/nm.jfeept.lO. ^apted.) 

. * Prestr9aHoii Grain * / • Seeds. — At the ^Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
Jidy 28th, M.*Granicr addressed to the Academy an explanttioh of his fcethod 
of preserving corn for Jogg*p^iods. The com was wcdlwvinnowed, andJfht 
in a Vtssel or room p^ctlyTr^ from damp, the external air excluded, and ‘ 
tlfen sfllphuric icid liitrodjjced by mcamiof burning sulphur witldfl, as is done ■ 
in this oDiintij^ for#whitening peeled wickerf^arfs. If many insects should be 
found to be destroyed by this methnd, pulvvised charcoal should, be mixed* 
Vitli 4he clljrn to g&Viate the gffecjt»,of putrefaction. M. Granier had kfjstpcorfi ^ 
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perfecl\v gooA A^y a teiicwnA of this o)>eiptjoa once n year. ( hUaan^ 
er'asere/e^ Aug:ust /. MW . ) * * * 

Pumpkin Sugar, — M. L. llcfflrnian, iy Iliingni^, Ims prociimJ a patciMt Tor 
the manufacture of sugar from pumpkins, anti he anil M. Eincric Devay have 
established a small manufactorv of the article in Zaindor, in which tJu*v havt? 
already obtained -lO cwt. of sugar from pumpkins, a small part of which tJiey 
have also refined : 1 cwt. of pumpkins yields as much sugar as 1 cwt. of beet- 
root ; but the space of a hectar, viz., 5? acres, 1 rood,»and perches, yields 
three or four times more pumpkins (according to the weight) than beet-root, 
the space yeeupied by the Indian corn growing between the rowj'not bftiig 
incICided. 8 cw't. of sugar coul^l he faised on liiOO square toises, from wluch 
a weight of 200 cwt. of pumpkins is obtained, and sometimes even 200 cwt.» 
of pumpkins. M. ITofTinaii has obtained from between and 27 cwt. of 
pumpkins, 1 cwt. of sugar, and as much syrup. In making the sugar, t^ie 
pumpkins are cut in pieces, and then with the rind arc rubbed on ^ grating, 
the same as is used for beet-root : and the seeds, whicll produce an excellent 
oil, are kept separate. 1 lb. of oil is obtained from 5 lb. ofscetl. 'Jhe juice is 
obtained from the grated pumpkins in the same manner as from Jieet-root. 
M. Hoffmann obtained from an indifferent press 82 lb. of jiiictf, containing a 
proportion of sugar of from 3^ to 10^^, according to Baiinee. This juice is far 
preferable to that of beet-root, because it docs not &o soon lose its virtue, 
but remains good for 24 hours. It is purified and cleared with animal matter, 
and the pumpkin juice is boiled in the same manner a». that o£ beet-root. 
Every machine intended for the above manufactory should be so constructed 
as to cut the pumpkins to pieces before they are grated. 

Sheep prefer the refuse oif the pumpkin to that of beet-root, which requires 
a well-cultivated soil, while the former will thrive on one that is less so. The 
beet-root is calculated for the north, and lor moist atmospheres, and the other 
is more adapted for the south. In the French colonies, and in the Isle of 
Bourbon, a kind of pumpkin is foundtwhieh produces innch more saccharine* 
matter than oifi* most esteemed sorts ; but it cannot be conqiared to the sugar- 
cane, wdiich has the incomparable advantage of producing fuel for boiling it^owii 
juice. — M, IlohL Moscow, (Translated for the (raf^rnn''s MagazhfAyy 

The Bokhara Clover. — The small packet of seed which you presented to 
the Marquess of Northampton in 18.39 w'^as etpiully diviilcd Tietween our 
gardener and myself. I had my portion of seed set singly, at a yard 
apart, in rather poor stiff soil, in His Lordship’s private nursery. Above 
forty plants came up, and aliout half of these were eaten off while in the 
seed leaf, by some species of insect. Froyi the rapidity witli which the 
seedlings disappeared, plant after plant, 1 afoprehend that if thj,s clover shall 
ever come to be raised from Ahe seed in England, "as an agricultural crop, 
much dis!ippointment will be experienced on account of it^, seeming liability 
to the attacks of insects. The greatest height wUich it attained ;vith me, 
during the first summer (\839), was from 5 ft. to 0 ft. But I musfi observe 
here, that, long before it reaches this height,* it becomes so hard and woody 
as to be totally unfit to use as fodder for cattle. When p4mted out singly, as 
my plants were^ the habit of growtli is rather elegant. !lfrom the I'ain stems, 
which are numerous, proceed a profusion of irregularly situated lateral stems, 
which, as well as the main ones, terminate in a flower spike ; and again these 
laterals are fiirni^ied with numerous lateral flower spikes, and still th^idanj 
does nt^ look confpsed or crowded. The avcrj^gc length' of the spikes ;is 
from Sin. to€in., and eaeh4rpike supports frohi sixty toi eighty white 
and scfentlcss papilionaceous flowers ; but, if a ha,nfrfiil of the stems, when, in 
M wer, arc cut^ and deft in the shade for thc^ mutt^ of two days, a strong 
agreeable snfhiris emitted, exactly resembling^ that oi AntKoxanthum bdom- 
tuni. the past summer, my«^ants grew 8#ft. to *10 ft?* high : tftoscMn 

the gardens at ^Castle Ashby^iwflere the soil is much rii her, • ‘cached from 
^JOft. to 12 ft., in 'height. Towards thG commencement^ of last winter, 4, 
ttisc<*,vjrcd that this* plant was not an annof.^ as / had sup{)Qscd, aifd thdteforc 
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I determined on aliowiiig Imlf a dozen of the roots to take theii^haii« is 
the crouml the winter, without giving them an)' protection. Tncj' oqgan 
it Hiqpt forth very strong, ai|d very early in the spring. In fact, some sboota 
were 1 in. long by the middle of Decetnher, looking through the ground not 
unlike asparagus in the spring. With me, the stems were J ft, long before the 
ttoniinon red clover began. to show signs of vegetation. 

Should the Bokhara clover ever come to be useful in British ligriculturc, 
no advantage need be fjxpectcd from it if allowed to grf.»w to its full height, 
which is reputed to be 10 ft. The advantage will he found in the frequency 
with whicl)|it may be cut, and the weight of the crop, which must be very 
S**^*^<1^*. gardens at (!astlc Ashby, wl l)ad a row of the plants cut d«wn 

four times, each cutting being from 18 in. to 2 il. high ; and, even now, a fifth 
putting may be hack taller than any of the former cuttings, only it is more 
woody and moTc covered with flower. 

» 1 have^saved from six plants, this summer, lb. of good seed, and I think 
there is nearly as nuiVh at the gardens. Seeil, hciwever, will be of little 
consequen^, as tlie plant may be struck from cuttings in any number in 
the open border, without shade or shelter. 1 made six to seven hundred 
cuttings ifi August, and they have mostly rooted, and put out shoots, more 
tlian iiO in. now, and arc all in full flower. 

The shoots when y#ung, and not niofc tlian from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long, are 
.strong, and very succulent. I have tried liorscs and cattle with it several 
times, but ^hey do #iot seem to relish it, leaving it for almost anything that 
is green. It is but fair, how’cver, to say that my trials >^ere made only 
after the plants had»comnienccd flowering, and I believe, if it were cut and 
given before it gets too rank to the taste, they w«uld not refuse it. My at- 
tention was at first attracted to the Bokhara clover only on account of the 
great height it was said lo grow' to, l(i ft. ; and, as it only came to little more 
than half that height with me during the first summer, I felt disaf)pointed, and 
iiecamc quite careless about it altogether^ However, upon finding out that it 
was at least biennial, and, f’urtlicr, when I found such a qiuinti#y of succulent 
vegetable matter produced so early in the spring, I began to consider whether 
it nii^ht flit be oi some advantage tc^thc sheep farmer. In the course of next 
.season, from my present stock of plants, I sliall have ample opportunity of 
ascertaining norc fully the properties of the new vegetable, meanwhile 1 should 
be glail of any advice as to the ^est mode of cultivation. — J. Mtinro, 


Art. II. ^ Domestic Notices. 

, ENGLAND. • 

Effects of the lVintcr\f 1837-8. — I have been much interested with Dr. 
Lindley’s master^' and wfll-ayangcd paper (p. 475.) on the “ Effects of the 
Winter qf 18.37-8.” Cultivators of trees and shrubs ought to consider them- 
selves much indebted to him for the extensive infoAnation which it contains, 
agd also for the systematic mode in which it is conveyed. It appears from 
tliLs, as well as othA accounts, that plants suflered much more^bout London, 
than they did in thlfe neighbourliood, during that memorable winter. Most 
pvobali^y they were more excited by the previous mild weather, than ours 
Wfite in Lancashire. *For the future this mu^ be guarded against, in a grqpt 
ifteasfrd! by plaaing all plants not perfectly hardy in such sw situation as will 
gife tliCmathe full benefit 8f sunshine in suniuj^, but shade in wiiAer, and 
shejter from sform througipout the whole year. jThe last i§ an all im[]ft>rtant 
requisite, as wc can all testify^ who experienced the dicgdful effects of tke 
hurricane of Jan. 9. IsSll'upmi all exposed plants, but more pdi'titularly u{(on 
t|i8»cvepgrccns \vthin. its li<j^*ce streep. ^ large bush of Photlnia^rrulata, in 
my gardjjn, Iqgt inq^t of its leaves in that .st«>rnL,an(l in spring the extremities 
♦d* most of the brandies were found»to be dqjdior the length of 9 in., though,' 
^ot^a twig #f it wjs^killcd in Jhe pjcceding winter. If thg llorticultiffal. So* 
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ciety would raise before their conservative wall • scAen of hardy evergreens, 
of the height requisite for giving the required shade and shelter to ilte tendy 
shrubs trained upon it, they \^ould fijpd themstlveS benefited by it the 
occurrence of another severe season. Shrub and tree nurslings so situated 
would be in a great measure proof against a sudden fall of temperature, the 
screen before the sun guarding against iinseasonab!e*cxcitemcnt as efJcctuallf 
as any high and breezy locality, and furnishing shelter at the same time. 

If I recollect rightl}’, yon have somewhere [ ? ] spohen of the sun shining 
in winter time upon the plants trained on the conservative wall in the Horti- 
cultural Society’s Giirdcn as bcin|f beneficial, but I heg to corr#jt you* on 
thaf point ; awd, had you beeij herein 1838, my garden w'ould have fiirniidied 
you with reasons for submission under the correction, particularly by means* 
of camellias and Edwardsw microphylla with a cover Over liead, and Lu 
gustrum lucidum without any sort of cover or protection, but sheltered I)(|rh 
from winter sun anil storm. The latter plant has now a flower spike upcfci 
it, Edwardsw chilcnsisf though well protected, but not similarly to E. mi- 
crophylla, died. i< 

I hope you will give us a chapter on the winter of 1837-8, in yoiif intended 
supplement to that work by wliicli you are to be known hciViaftcr : need I 
name the Arhoretum liritannlvum? read it, us it appeared in numbers, with 
unwearied attention, and 1 remain your debtor for theKnformation acquired. 
— i?. Tongue, Forton Cottage^ m ar Lancaster, Oct, 18. 1840. 

Curtailing the alleged Species of Herbaceous Piants, — wish Or. Lindley 
or yourself wov-ld exercise the same assiduity with regard to curtailing the 
number of species of herbaceous plants, as you have prallscworthily employed 
in diminishing the species iff shrul)s and trees. I am sure there is much ne- 
cessity for the labour in the yl'ster, jftixifraga, and />clphinium families. 1 
sec ilelphfnium mcsoleiicum ranks as u species in the specimen page of 
Paxton’s Pocket Dictionart/, which appeared in your review of that work ; 
your llortus Briiaunicus also gives it the same rank : yet it does not comc^ 
true from secif: Whilst on this subject, let me say that Tiola flavicc^rnis, 
which is suspected to be only a variety of V, canina, is not deserving of^sucli 
suspicion, and appears to me not to ificrit di'graliation ; on these 'grounds, 
that it flowers later, by a month or so, than V canina, and disapjjcars entirely 
in the winter, which is not the case with V, canina, its stems anfi part of the 
leaves, at least, being visible in w'intcr. I lu^ c grown two plants of V, flavi- 
edrnis in my garden two or three years ; plants which I collected from Ilos- 
sall Warren, near the new town of I'lcetwood, at the moiitli of the Wyre ; 
and of K. canina 1 have had too many plants, mid am now discarding it as a 
nuisance. So you see I have had ample in’eans of comparing tly* two. — Id.* 
The Crop of Apples in this neighbourhood has b^?n unusually large, and, as 
far as I can judge from travelling 150 miles to the west, fuHy equal through- 
out the country. The load is so great as to rcif lire precis to support the 
branches. The apple higglers bought the orchards in a lump, not thinking it 
worth while to measure them. I have heard fhat inferior apples were so low 
as a shilling a sack. — It. Loivndcs. limfiehl, lierks, Oct^ HO. 1840. e 
Qiiercus peAmculdia. — Have you remarked that one spcciest^of oak has 
been covered with acorns, 1 mean that growing upon a long stalk ; whilst on 
the short stalk there are few or none. I noticed it very distinctly in the Ndw , 
Forest as I passdll along, but lAsre, where we have only those two l^iqils ih 
commoq use, the fiyit is indisputably so, though Jn Billinjlbcar Park I <;fb- 
served some the short sttVis with a tolerable crop of Jiuit, ^lut^ch^ acorns 
very sbiall. — Idelti. 

Aut, III. RetfpspectiSie Criiicisni. 

Naked Barley, (p. 312.)-*I Send some observations tKathai'e occurred to ^ 
*<ne on nerusing tht article (p. 3i2.) on flaked barley. 'Hwfate of the nakej^ 
^Spedes of barley (rf which there are s€Wjpal),is a singijar one^ ^Tkey arc 
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decidedly superior to <hc ^overeJ barley with respect to the quality of Ae 
grain ; an equal measure weighs about a fiftli more. The absence of skin 
Mst^ render the meal ^wqpter and better;* in short, every l»ody agrees in 
praising them, and yet they have nevtr been brought into general cultivation. 
I speak at least of France ; two species, the large with two rows, and the 
^rnall, or celestial barley .(orge celeste), have for a long time been tried and 
recommended, and I know of no locality where they have become market 
grain. To what must this be attributed ? Is it only to the force of habit, and 
to the difficulty whicn, often without any otlrer reason, new things find in 
obtaining place beside the old, or have these sorts of naked barley any 
obvious defect which may have prevented tbeir adoption ? I rfim inclin<id to 
, believe that both causes have had their effe^ here ; but I cannot decidedly 
^settle the question. Though 1 sow every year a certain extent of these 
SDceies for the commercial collection of the house, 1 have never compared 
yiem sufficiently exactly with the common barley, to judge with certainty of 
their respective merit.* These crops have, however,, lurnislicd me with some 
ideas, wh^h 1 now comiminicatc to you. 

The large naked barley, or nuked two-rowxd barley (orge nue distiqiic), 
(that toVhiqli the article in the G/ird. Mag, refers), is the largest in the 
grain of the naked sorts ; the car is fine, long, and well filled ; it is the earliest 
sort of barley, and perhaps of all grairf Ojiposed to these qualities it has 
sonic delects : the straw, scarcely so high as that of the common barley, is 
less Stroup in the t^dk ; it is subject to fall over, and to shed its seed, and to 
licconic entangled, which renders mowing very inconvenient, ^and causes loss. 
But the greatest distdvantage consists in the difficulty of thrashing ; the grain 
adheres so strongly to the axis that it can only hi# separated by the strokes of 
the flail ; and the straw after this operation is broken and good for little. An 
eminent agriculturist, the late Marquis of Barbargois, author of a small vo- 
lume full of good observations, says that he has rejected this naked barley on 
•account of this defect, notwithstanding^its other advantages. In the part of 
Berry where lu; resided (the neighbourhood of Buzan^ais),* barley straw is 
considered the best of all for horses, and reserved for their fodder. Tliis was 
certflinly § great disailvi>iatage in tl]ft naked barley ; in richer districts, where 
this straw is in less estimation, the detriment may not be so great. 

The sinalk spjcics, or orge celeste, is also difficult to thrash, but less so 
than the preceding ; the grain is smaller, fairer, and more delicate. It sends 
up many shoots ; the straw is nighcr than that of common barley, larger, and 
firmer in the ground. From these qualities it seems to be superior to the 
preceding species, but it is more tenacious of the quality of the soil. In a 
rfiiiildling soil, part of the ear cannot escape from ilie sheath, and is abortive. 

It has besides the defect reproducing for a I&ng time successive shoots, so 
that there arc ^me quite young aiul herbqceous at the root when the first 
stalks arc ripe. , Notwitfcistai^ling <-his, good crops have been obtained, and I 
think Olathe whole it is a good grain. About twenty-five years ago this spe- 
cies was very much increased ^and noticed, in Belgium, under the names of 
£/(' dc Maiy BJe d^Egt/ptc, and Ble dc Cent Jours, The cultivation of it was 
then enco|^*aged by the government ; I do not know if it hasTcept its ground 
siiite. * 

• h hftve also tried the barley of Nepal, or trifurcate barley, in the fields for 
«6hie years, so renufl’kablc for its singular ftirs without beards. The stajks 
kfie ^trcmely tliick, the leaves very broad. The grain is •shorter, ^and not 
scf find aie that o^ the t\fo ■preceding species^ In 18.S^ it yiekled a produce 
eq^al ill weigRt to that ol» common barley. I do not yet hnoiV what think 
of It. I understand froig ®I|j Law'son, that in Scotlamlithey were toleraWy 
well pleased with it. ^ ^ 

slmll eonckide by enymerating different species and *ik*ieties with • 
naked giains y|k^hicly we now possess : — 

The large nakt^l barley (//ordeiiffi dlstichiim nudum). 

2. She small, or yctestial, bajley i(ifif. vulgarc nudum ; Th coel^ste Lmi,) ^ 
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3. The naked barley, Risso. Straw shorter than ^he j^rcccding ; car yellower ; 

grain rather larger, shorter, of the consistency of that of the? lai^e naked 
barley. I received it froKi the late M. Ki|60,cunder the name oj CX*ge 
celeste, biit it diiFers considerably from that of the North. 

4. The barley of Guimalaye (in Taurida). Fine car similar to that of II. 

vulgiire vernum ; straw of a good height, ripens earlier than that of orgt 
celeste; grain greenish. It was lately given to me by M.^'epin, Princi- 
pal of the School of Botany at the Jardin dii (loi, and appears to be 
very good. 

5. The barley of Guimalaye, with purple grain, Siib» variety of thciprecedilig ; 

, the salne, origin. * • ^ 

These three varieties (,3, 4, 5.) belong, like No. 2., to the species i/., 
vulgare Lin, - , 

6. The barley of Nepal, or trifurcate (//. trifiircatum Ser.). ' 

Besides these some new varieties have lately arrived at the Jardin chis 
Plantes, among seeds reftived from Abyssinia. A poVtion of each*has been 
sent to us. \Ve shall sow them next spring. ^ 

You will see that there is room for further study and experiments, in order 
to arrive at the exact appreciation of the merit of the naked ba^ey in general, 
and of the different species and varieties in particular. A great number of 
trials have been made on Nos. 1 antf 2., but the greater ^)art of them have not 
been followed up sufficiently, and very few of the statements have been laid 
before the public. «) ^ 

The great fault of almost all has been the not bringing one or more of the 
old species into 'comparison. This would be the only means of obtaining ideas 
on the subject, perfectly us<jful and satisfactory to the^ininds of practical men. 
— VilmoruK Pam^ SepL 1840. 


Art. IV. Queries and Anstvers. * 

Tiik Cause oJ'Curl in the Leaves of Vines, (p. 5C8.) — A subscriber at Kniglils- 
bridge (p. 5G8.) w'ishes to know the cavse of the ^iirl in the leuve^ f)f ^nes. 
Whenever vine leaves flag, they are sure to curl afterwards, as the sap is stag- 
nated, and the veins of the leaves get contracted when in a drc|f>ping state ; 
and the sap being checked causes a curl and rough surface all over the leaves. 
The flagging of vine leaves is caused in many iays ; viz. from the roots being 
injured, from vineries being kept too hot when the leaves ar(j young and 
tender, and the sap being excited so as not to be able to supply all the w'ood; 
from heavy cropping, or from keeping too njiibh wood in the vines. — IViKmn^ 
Wiison, Blagdon Gardens^ Northumberland^ Oct, 14.^1840. • 


Art. V. Biographical Memoir of Charles Augustus JSekem Lk\cndant 
of the Royal Ctardens of the Kingdom if Bavaria, 

Died on the *1 0th of July, 1840, in consequence of nn apbplcctic jjt, Charles 
Augustus Sckell, garden director of the kingdom of BaVaria. The name of 
Sckell is so celebrated among landscape-gardeners and friends of gardening, 
and the deceased Iggs, himself c()ntributcd so much to support and extend thoi 
sadie fame, that a^short notice of his death cannot be out of place in ^oSv iu^ 
tercstin^ pagen. ' t * ^ C' ' ' . 

Evec to the foi^th generation the family of Sckfll has uistirfguishdd itjelf 
in gardening, and tli^ /ipplication of its principles ;* and for nearly a hundred 
yeais, the grandfather, grandchildren, and great gran'dTfftildren have been celc- 
jbrated in t4'| branch of knowledge their shrvic^s to the ckief of BavaiAi. 
The deceasea's qpcle, Frederi^ Lewis von Sckell, effected the^osUfor the 
•art, at a time wheq the nation showed g disinclination for the old French 
afyie^oftgardening ; and he, by renewing it^ and particulafl£ in thfc Soi^tl), o.^ 
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of Charles Augustus Schell. 

Germany, produced a most ipstlieti&l^^ffcct in thc'art of landscape-gardening. 
Munich is indebted ta liim ior its beautiful gardens; the English garden, the 
at Nympheiibiirg, lUcderstein, and the improvements in thp Itoyal 
tiardens ; and his name will^ver live fn the grateful recollection of the public 

f*nnri«>nncr nci nr. I.-. S-U ^ .. f 1 . 7 7 • it i -r n i * . 


o * vii i^LiiuoLuiiccs, iticj iiuvi: CtlWU^S 

remained iaithtul to the prototype of their master and friend; and, by more 
liilly establishing and extending his principles, Iwve, to Llie present day, cre- 
ditsibly su|'^)orted one of tlie most beautiful and comprehensive departments 
in the art of gardening. Much of this mcjit js due to tlie di'cea^ed. lie ^'as 
Jiorn in 179-i at Karlsbcrg, near Zwcibruekeff, where his father, Matthew 
Sckell, was gardener to the Duke Charles of ZweihrUcken, and towards the 
ciuJ of the laslf century came to Munich, when the king, Maximilian Joseph, 
s|pceeded to the electorate of Bavaria. His father was appointed head 
gardener* at Nynipheiihurg, where he effectually reu]ised his brother’s inten- 
tions. Preceded by such men, and guided by their example, young Sckell 
grew lip amid the favourable auspices of his future greatness ; but he had 
original ly^lmt jittlc inclination for the art of gardening, and on leaving the 
gymnasium in Munich, wished to continue his studies at the High School, 
wlicn, in 1811, a varj^ty of circumstances induced him to succeed to this 
hereditary profession. After a regular apprenticeship he visited the most 
celebrated ^artleiis ij^ (rcnnany, Holland, and France, and stayed a long time in 
England in the Botanic (iardeii at JCew, and at Lee and Kennedy’s at Ham- 
niersmitli. The bounty of his sovereign also enabled him to* travel in Eng- 
land and Scotland, with a view of pursuing his syndics, and to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the noble and simple style of landscape-gardening 
practised by Kent and ^Jrown. The death of his father, in 1817, called him 
suddenly home, where he succeeded to his place as royal gardener at 
•Kyinphenhurg. He had the good fortune to he under his uncle’s directions 
till I8‘i3, during which time he became^ more fully conversar^ with the art, 
and gave proofs of his acquired knowledge. At that time the gardens at 
Nynf)jlic»5^iirg were very yuch improved, many new scenes formed, and many 
tasteful gardens belonging to private individuals were laid out. The hot- 
liouse and g^?en-hoLisc plants at Kyrnphenburg which had been collected by 
his uncle, and also by himself on his journeys, and through the various con- 
nexions he had formed, increa^d so rapidly, that it was found necessary to 
make a considcralilc addition to the houses, and which was readily effected by 
the beneficence of the king. 

• On the death of his uncle in* W23, the king, Maximilian, appointed him 
In.spector of*the Iloyal f[hirdens. In fulfilling* this high office he remained 
faitlifiil to his taste for lantlscapc-gardening, and by making an annual jonrney 
to the romantic*^cgions,of ^javaria, he there found the best models for 
gardcnsj^iills, waterfalls, groups of trees, &c. 

The cniff scene of Sckcll’s labours of late years Ifhs been in Munich ; such as 
the garden belonging to the Uuhmcshalle in the Thcrcsenwcise, the Pinakothek, 
tlie garden^ of several institutions, and of rich private individiiiAs ; and in Kis- 
singeii, tlie gardens df the baths tliere. In the Englisli garden, and also in 
N^'mplfenbiirg, he has formed many heaiuifiil scenes, which give evidence of 
pure taste and tafents of the deceased. Daring the seveateen years whi^h 
halt flie imina^ment of the Koyal Nurseries, they were (sund to increase 
ip*valiif! aad extent ; and %he fruit and vcgctghje deparlmcntsa weri? greatly 

a ovAl, anc? sorts ^itroduced. To all those acquainted with the dit- 

ties of the soil anj^dirilatc of Munich for gardeniiig^ it will be evid^t 
what share of merit is mle to tiie services of Sckcll. • • 

. #iis Majesty t^c King of Bavdlia valui^l his labours, and rew^4ed him hy 
raising him t^ the ^ffice of Royal Garden Birgptor in 1 8.33, rfimf with an in- 
csease to his salary, and, in 1837, he#vas elevated to the olfke of intendant of 
911 Jtl^ Royal GMens in the kj|mdom of Bavaria. this hon^ucablep 
situation «he livttlJill his deatff, wfiicn at. so cai'ly<iii age called him to another 
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state of existence. He was a mild anil just master, an nffeetionate liiisbaiid, 
and a faithful friend. He is therefore worthy of the tears shed to*his«mernory 
by those who are left behind. . Peace be to iik allies ! — L. C, S, 

Zeitung, 1840. « 


Art. VI. Provincial HorticuUurhl Societies 

Our notices this year, as in that preceding, conimcvice with November 1. 

1839, and extend lo Novefnber I. 1840; and, as before, we have only 
given details when we have been enabled to do so through the Ipndnes^* of 
thcf^ecretaries of societies in sendifig us newspapers. The total number of 
societies noticed last year was^ — England, 121 ; Wales, 1 ; Channel Islands.. 
2 ; Scotland, 25 ; and Ireland, 14. This 3 -ear the miinbers noticed arc, — i 
England, 102; Wales, 1 ; Channel Islands, 2; Scotland, 1(> ; a*nd Ireland, jf ; 
by which it appears that there is a falling oft* of about one fifth part but thr^ 
apparent result is probably owing to the indifference of the local secretaries 
in sending local newspapers containing accounts of the meetings the pro- 
vincial societies to our own and other journals. 

ENGLAND. 

The HorticvUural Socieii/ of London. — Abstracts of the proceedings will be 
found in p. 318. * 

The West London Gardencn^ Association for mutitnl /w4‘/r7/c/mw. -—Abstracts 
of the proceedings will be found in p. 172. 313. 379. 420, and Oil.' 

The Iloyal Bbtaiiic Soviet t/ of Loaf<\i)n, — Notices of th^ proceedings will be 
be found in p. 321. 514. 

Bedfordshire. — Biggleswade Horticultural Socieii/^ — April 27. Sec 
Card. Gaz,, 1840, p. 328. — Julj/ 24. Ibid,, p, 51 1. 

Berkshire Boyal Ilorlicullural Socictu, — A lay 27. *See Ibhhy 1840, p. 3C0. 
Bl'CKINGUAMsiiire. — Hartwell Gooseberry Shoiv, — Aug, 10. Jbid.,^ 
p.535. 

Camrridgeshire. — Horticultural Sociciy, — Autumn show% 1839. Sec 
Ibid.^ 1839, p. 820. — Spring show, 1840^. Ibid.y I^-IO, p. 210. ^ «• 

The Cambridge Horticultural Pete was held July 1(5., when the follow-iug 
cottagers’ prizes were awarded : — best collection of vcgetables,jWin. C3arke, 
Bourne; second best ditto, Ellis Lawson, Bourse ; third best ditto, I’eter 
Fuller, Great Abington ; fourth best ditto, P.ios. ShclfonI, ditto ; fifth best 
ditto, John Saunders, Bourne; sixth best ditto, James Blows, ditto. The 
company included all the most influential and fashionable people of the count 3 ', 
an^d the numbers admitted amounted to uptvards of 5500. {Farm, Journ,^^ 
July 20.) • 

Cambridge Horticultural Fete, ^ Sept, 11. Sec Oard, Gaz,, 1840, p. 599. 
Cambridge Annual Dahlia Shdw. // 77 V/., p. (i 1 7. ^ ^ 

Cambridge Florists^ Society, — Stpt, 28. SeeV^a/., p. GG4.* *' 

Cheshire. — Chester Fioncullural and Hayticuliural Society. ---^Jljiril 29. 

1840. See Ibid,, 1840, p. 31 1. 

Kot'thwich Floricultural and Horticultural Society, — (Spring show. See 
iSirf., 1840, p.3Il. . 

Sandbach Floricultural and Horticidtural Society, — May 15. Scfc Hnd,, 
1840, p. 351. ^ Cl • ^ 

*‘Stockj}ort Annwd Tulip Show, — May IG. See Ibid,, i84p, p. 310,^- 
CoRi^nvALl*. — ^ Royal Horticidtural Society of Caa nwall, — The fii^t meeting 
this spason was h^ld at Trur^ on May 15. Among, the fldWcr^in tht: room, 
t^re was not an 3 ^i;?g which, from its rarity or its novelty, would call for |)ar- 
t^iar remurkif The following cottagers* prize/werfi/^i^arded : — Best i^osegay 
geraniums, .2.y. Grf., Francis Green, Ken wy n. Best six (ulipj|^ 2«. Gd.^ Joseph 
Tamblyn, it. J^aryls. Best nosegay of wallflowbrs (double), 2s, Qd,, Jonh 
Eudey, Illogan. Best nosegay of stoqjts (double). 2s, I John Bond, Ke^. 
fBes^ xk^scigay of flowers, 3^., Joun Eudey Illogan. Best l'<x apples, 1839) 
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• 

5*., Nicholas Scpbell, JCea. Best^sik turnips, )840, 5/., Henry Lobb, St 
iiluvms^ second ditto, 2g, 69,, Peter Murton, 8t. Gluvias. Best three lettuces, 
Peter Murton, St. Gluvias. Best six onions, 5s,, 1840, John Gay, 
FeocK ; second ditto, tfittc^ 2*. 6d., aThomas* Gay, Feock, Best six leeks, 
5;s., Thomas Merifield, St. Mary’s ; second ditto, 2s, 6d., John Eudey, Illoaan. 
Jiest six carrots, 1840. 2s. Gd, Peter Murton, St. Gluvias. Bc.t dish of 
spinach, 2«. 6i(., Walter Lance, St. Mary’-s. Best two cabbages, 5s., Richard 
Pearce, Illogan ; second ditto, 2s, 6d„ Samuel Martin, Mylor. Best twelve 
potatoes, of the growth of 1840, 7s, 6d„ John E^idey, Illogan. Best basket of 
vejietables. of sorts, 7s, 6d,, John Eudey, Illogan ; second ditto, 5«.,, Peter 
Murton, 1st. (Buvias. ^ ^ 

^ lExtras, Rhubarb, 2.'?. Cd., Henry l^obb," ^t. Gluvias ; spinach, 2j!.*6d., 
^llenry Lohb, St. ({luvias ; eschalots, 2s, Gd., George Marks, Kenwyn ; apples, 
2s. 6d,, James*Trcvena, St. Gluvias ; gooseberries (of one sort), 2s. Gd., John 
^xton, Kenwyn ; heartsease, 2s. Gd., James Luxton, Kenwyn. (West Briton, 
May 27.5 

The se^nd exhibition of this Society was held oh July 17., at Falmouth. 
The show of plants and flowers was a very good, though by no means a large, 
one ; an(F the attendance was tolerably numerous, and highly respectable. The 
vegetables ana fruits shown by the cottagers were especially worthy of notice 
and of commendation ; for, without poasessing the means which wealth will 
always command, to Sdopt every kind of valuable suggestion that the advance- 
menl of science mj)' afford, the cottagers* productions were barely excelled by 
their more wealthy competitors. This state of things is most satisfactory on 
more grounds than^one, and it is with F»*"?at pleasure that w^s again record a. 
fact which is not now asserted for the Grst time. {Ibid., July 24.) 

The third and last meeting of the season wa% held ^n September 15. at 
Truro, and, in spite of the stormy state of the weather, there was a very 
numerous and fashionable attendance of visiters from all parts of the county. 

• Tlic appearance of the room was unusually gay, although the supply of plants 
was nut so large as is frequently soi9n. The pillars, and underneath the 
gallery, were tastily festooned, and there were two very ffbautiful devices 
ex]Tibit«(^ which presen^d a coup faed that was highly gratifying. The first 
was a very large and elegant device, formed of dahlias by Mr. Treseder, the 
i^esent ocq^ipant of the gardens formerly belonging to Lewis Haubuz, Esq. 
This was behind the president’s chair, and in the centre of the room. The 
design embraced, inter alia, thf words “ Victoria Rex;” but although we can- 
not praise Mr. Treseder’s Latin, which perhaps 'he docs not wish to have 
praised, we may justly say he deserves great credit for his beautiful and varied 
t display of this elegant flower. * At the bottom of the room stood the other 
device, fornftjd of diflertmt flowers, and consisting of the initials “ V. R. 21.** 
These were surmountedVith a crown. This device was exhibited by George 
Nicolls Simmofik, Esq.,^nd obtained for thdt gentleman the silver medal, — ^ 
anothe^ stimulus in addition fo the many he has already received for his success- 
ful cultivation of botanical science. The orchidaceous plants, though small as 
^o the supply, were select. There was a new species, named Maxillaria Skin- 
neri, by 3JJr. Bateillan, in compliment to its discoverer, G. Ure -Skinner, Esq., 
of Guatemala, a gefltleman to whom the botadical collections of this country 
are tflnder great obligations, for the liberality with which he has contributed 
^some of the finest productions of the interesting spot on which he resides. 
•Thit fflant was grown by Sir C. Lemon, and is the first that has flowered in 
. fhis cbu*try. The show^oC fruit was highly ^atifying^anfl, ^ithoiit particu- 

* ’ ' e melons, pines, wawberries^ cherries, (;|U*rant8« 


•more iisefijl\ind.^(/Aid., Sept. 18.^ "• ^ ^ 

,7i'ecan*Co(ta^SGardrmn^ So/^tp.-^ Tni sixth annual e:&hihitioe of t^p,s 
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excellent and truly benevolent Mociet^imis held at '^recan Gate, on the 16tli 
July. The day, with the exception of a partial ‘ihower or two, was, on the 
. whole, fine ; and the numerous assemblage (among which we noticed somt^. t>r 
the first families in the neighbourhoo^i) appcaAl highly gratified witA their 
visit to this rural scene. More than the usual taste was displayed in the 
erection of booths, &c. We have attended the meetings of this Society year aft^»* 
year, from its infant state, wlicn it sprang up under the auspi<^s of the Kev. 
Richard Buller, to the present time ; and to the cottagers we would say that, 
considering the dry spring and summer, we never saw Jt'better display, on their 
tablCfcOf fruits, vegetables, and flowers. (IVest Briton^ July s?4.) « 

CuMBEi^AXD. — The Whitchavc^ Floral and Horticultural Soeftij/, — The 
first exhibition of this Societji fcfr the present season took place on April* 30. 
During the afternoon the room's were crowded by our gayest fashionables, anrf 
by welhdrcsscd people, vho all seemed highly delighted with tbe objects pre- 
sented to their notice. The exhibition, indeed, was decidedly the best fifgt 
show of the season which has yet distinguished the annals of this* Society. 
The conrpetitors were nifmerous, and the specimens of the various flowers of 
a very superior order. The leading objects of attraction w^ere tin!' auriculas, 
and the assortments of these beautiful gems of the garden which werO brought 
forward by Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Robert Elliot were certainly n^ver surpassed, 
if ever equalled, in the same room. QVhUehave7i Herald, May 2.) 

The summer show took place on July 16th. This Exhibition consisted of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables, of each of which there was a tolerably fair dis- 

S , though it was far from being so well attended as we have ’seen it on 
ler occasion^.. (jCmnhcrland Parquet, July 21.) 

The autumn show of flowers, fruits^ &c., belonging to tlic members of this 
Societ}" was held on Se ptember 24., and tliere w’as much reason to congratulate 
the friends of the exhibition on the triumphant success which distingiiislied 
their exertions. In many respects the show was much superior to any which 
has taken place in the Savings’ Bunk Assembly Room. The dahlias were, of « 
course, the crowning gems of the occasion, and of these upwards of 1 100 
were in the rooln ; and it was truly wonderful, considering the wet and turbn* 
lent weather which we have experienced of late, that they should Ijaj^e been 
brought for exhibition in such exquisite oloom, and altogether in so rich a 
state of perfection. The day being fine, the attendance of visit(j*s was both 
numerous and fashionable, and the exhibition received the tribute of praise 
both from connois.seurs and the less Icarneil adiiiirers of the beauties of Flora 
and the products of the garden. (White1iax>en Herald, September 26.) 

Derbyshire. — Chesterfield (Jooseberr^ Shov\ — JMay 3, See Gard Grn. 

p. ^ * 4 

Herhy Annual Gooseberry Sh^w, — July 27. See Iftid., p. o84.* 
Devonshire. — The Boyal Devon and Cornwall BAanical a^^d Horticultural 
Society, — The spring exhibition of this Society disr)layed V*'>me of Flora’s 
choicest stores, and was of the most splendid dekeriplion, exceeding iti many 
respects most of the vernal ,^hows hitherto witnessed. The plants and^flowers 
in the large room were arranged in the roost tasteful manner, presenting to th^ 
eye the varied ^riches and unrivalled brilliancy in w'hich ^nature decks her 
cnoicest gems at this season.* The rare and beautiful uxotics, interspersed 
with the stove and green-house plants, oflered on every side subjects for ad- 
miration, and called forth the strongest feelings of dehgh/. We cannot omit^ 
noticing the superior manner in which the cottagers produced flic articles Vhcy< 
exhibited^ The potatoes belonging to John Chapmen of Saltash, w tve *equ(rf . 
to any in the *iimateur’s classa ’His basket of vegetables Vas kiid oiA with ' 
very grikt taste. John Courtis, of Ford Cottage, r^toke, produced a mo^t 
spliedid dish o^peaii, bqual to any we saw. Thi wal^kywers shown by J. T. 
k Addmott werd^ exceedingly beautiful ; but it wovld be invidious ^o particulariob . 
further, whif^x so much industry jvvaf displayed. We ohlv regret t^jiat the 
Society’s benevolent intentiongtare not more appreciated ify th^agriciiltural* 
labourers in.our district. {Plymntih Heratb,) 
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The second exhibitions for^the se&dti took place at Devonport, on July 23. 
when th^ show of plants, flowers, and fruit greatly surpassed that of any pre- 
tIoHs exhibition in this t^w^ The companv,.also, was numerous and highly 
respectable. Mr. William Rendle, Union Road, Plymouth, as usual, con* 
tributed largely to the display of flowers on the occasion. His collection 3f 
Vichsias was particularly , noticed, and was very fine; amongst them were 
specimens of fttandfshu and Devonia, two excellent new varieties. {Devonport 
Independent^ July 25.) 

The twenty-ninth exliibition of the above Society took place at Plj^mouth, 
Se;st. 10., |ind was numerously and fashionably attended. More than usual 
exertions had evidently been made to render occasion splcpcHd ; anc^ we 
/nust give the Committee of Management gijbat credit for their admirable 
arrangements. To,atteinpt a full description of the plants and flowers in this 
eT^iibition would be useless ; suffice it that, for its brilliant and diversified 
c^racter, the scene was never equalled by any previous one of the kind in 
this neighbourhood. The fruit tables “ groaned ^under the weight of their 
delicious l^urden ; as a whole, we never saw this branch of the exhibition 
surpassed in the West of England. Of the vegetable productions, all of 
which w’^e excellent, there was the great curiosity of a pumpkin, grown by 
Mr. Samuel Ellis of Fleet, from a seed taken out of the wreck of the Royal 
George ; it weighed, ^we should think, About 10 lb., and was an object 'of 
general remark, from the peculiarity of its origin. The cottagers’ productions 
were morejhan us^glly fine, and the following is a list of premiums awarded : 
— Apples, the best dish of sorts, 5s,, J. T. Addicott, Millbrook ; second best 
ditto, 4^s,, John Courtis, Ford Park, Stoke. Pears, the Ifbst dish of, 4s,, 
W. Fiddick ; second best ditto, 3^., J. T. Addicc^t. Plums, best dish of six, 
3s, 6d,t J. T. Addicott ; second best ditto, 2s, 6d,, John Kcast, St. Stephens ; 
third best ditto, 4vf. 6//., J. Dingle, St. Stephens. China Asters, the best col- 
lection of, 5s., J. Chapman, Saltash ; second best ditto, 4^., Thomas Dennis, 

• Saltnsh ; third best ditto, 3s,, J. Dingle. Hollyhocks, best collection of, 3^. 6d,, 
Thomas Dennis ; second best ditto, *^s, 6d,, J. T., Addi(*ot^. Roses, best 
bouquet of, 3.?. Gd,, J, Smith, Plymstock ; second best ditto, 2^. Gd,, J, T. 
Admcotl:^ Hardy annu»|Js, best ccdlection of named, 4s,, John Chapman ; 
second best ditto, 3^., Tliomas Dennis ; third best ditto, 2s,, J. Davies. Stocks, 
the best bouquet of, 3s, Gd., J. Chapman ; second best ditto, 2s. Gd,, John 
Davies. Marigolds, French and Afncan, best collection of, 2s. Gd., J. Chap- 
man. Vegetables, best basket %f sorts, 10^., John Smith ; second best ditto, 
7s., Thomas Dennis ; third best ditto, 5s., J. Chapman ; fourth best ditto, 
3s. Gd., J. Davies. Peas, the best dish of, 4s., J. Chapman ; second best ditto, 
•3^., John Dingle. Scarlet runliers, best dish of, 4*., John Davies. Dw/irf 
kj;flneybcans,*best dish John Smith. Onions, the best dish of, 4«. 6d., 

’.tofin Chapman •; secondr best ditto, 3s., John Dingle. Potatoes, the best 
sample of, 4s., J^n Kea^t, S^. Stephens. Sweet herbs, the best collection of 
named,^«.C</., J. Davies. 

Prizes ^{or Personal Merit. • First ^division : 1st* prize, to the cottager or 
l|^bourer with small weekly wages, who has reared the largest family in habits 
of industry withoift parochial assistance, \l. lOj., W. Hancockf St. Stephens ; 
2d*Drize, ditto, the Hecoiid largest family, &c., il., John Keast, St. Stephens ; 
3d»pi4ze, ditto, the third largest family, &c., )0«., W. Fiddick, Millbrook. 
sRicond division: 1st •prize, to the cottager tr labourer, Hjith small weekly 
^i 4 Bgdl,^’ho cultvrates his ^rden in a superior manner, the interior of whftse 
pdttagA dfepl^’s the great&t» neatness and ceonomy, and whos;^ chilllren are 
edycal^d in iiabits of industry and sobriety, if; John Kea;^t ; 2d priz% ditto, 
in the second best mann^r^ &c., 15«., Thomas Heai;le^ Knack ersknowj^ ; 
3d prize, ditto, in th^%fiird nest manner, &c., \5s., Mr. Sr^tli., PlymeCth. 
Mird division : ^st prize, tp the^ervant^i the rural district, who hf s remained 
the largest lumber of years in the service* of the same m^teror mistress, 
and whose conduct has been exemplary, I/., W. •Hancock :L2d orize. ditto. thf*i 
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fieoond largest, Szc., IQ*,, W. Fiddick ; ai priae, ditto, the third lergest, &c.,dOjr., 
Nicholas Pinwell, Yealm Bridge. (Ihid,, Sept. It.) 

JSxeier Horticultural Society,-^ Spring show. See Gnrd/ Gaz,, 
p. 345. . ■ „ f • 

^ Hxetcr Grand Dahlia ExhUntion. — See /5id„ 1 840, p, 032. 

Durham. — Sunderland Floral and Horticultural Socielt/* — Spring show. 
See //wV/., 1840, p. 319. — Aug. 18. See Ibid., p. 551. ^ * 

The Gateshead Ancient Florists' Societtf recently held their third annual show 
for ranunculuses, at the house of Mr. James Scott, Half Moon Inn, Bridge 
Street, (lateshcad, when the'^ prizes were awarded to the following gentlenjen : 
— Mr, .]ol\,n Wilson, first, with De Drain ; third, with Orestes; fourth, with 
Grand Monimpie, and fifth wirii Uehecca; Mr. Andrew Bouglas, second, 
with Suprema. {Gateshead (Uffiet'vci\ ^}\\y W,) 

Essex. — Stntih Essex Horticultural Society, — Spring* shOtW* See Gar(K 
frffjr., 1840, p. 440. f 

GuorcESTERSHiRE. — Cheltenham Horticultural ai}/!. Floral Snriclies, 
April 2i, 1840. See 7/^?., 1840, p. 268. — May 19. See Jbid.^ p. 328. — 
June 2. See Jbid., p. 360. — Aug. 7. See Jbid.f p. 551. • 

Cirencester Horticultural Association, — ,ruly 3. Sec Ibid., 1840, p. 458. 
Cirencester Horticultural Socitdy, — Aug, 7. Sec Jbid,^ 1840,<^p. 521. 

PittrUle Horticultural Associating — April 28. 1840, See Ibid,, 18*10, 

p. 281 . 

Hampshire. — Audover Jlorlicultural Society, — June 18. {Salisbury Herald, 
June 20.) — Sept, 25. See Gard, Gaz,, p. fifik • 

Hampshire Horticultural Society, — The first exhibition of this Society for 
the present season took place at the Corn Exchange, Wifichester, March 12., 
and to the lovers of hotaMcal pursuits must have afforded a treat of no 
ordinary kind : the flowers introduced were of great rarity and beauty, and 
the show of fruits and vegetables were every way woVfhy the advances which 
the science of horticulture has made within the last few years. This meeting, 
has been looked forward to l)y the members of the Society with more than 
usual interest, item its having been known that a pre.sentation of plate of 
great value was intended to be made to their excellent secretary, Dr. Wick- 
ham, at the Society’s dinner after thc^msiness 62 the day. Ml. Burt of 
Southampton introduced a new and pleasing variety of ornamental ironwork 
for floricLiltural purposes, which was much admired, {Hampshv^e Advertiser^ 
March 1 4.) 4 .j 

'I'he .second meeting of the Hampshire Horticultural Society was held at 
the Archery Rooms, Winchester, May 21., to which numerous visiters were 
attracted for the purpose of viewing the exhibition of flowers and fruits, which 
WR^ very superior. {Hampshire Chrouiclc, May 25.) * 

At the third meeting of thw Society at the New Corn Exchange, Win- 
chester, June 23., there was a very good show of fruit, ffowea^^ and vegetables, 
from the gardens of the neighbouring gentry. {SfJhb^Yy Heraki, June i?7.) 
Winchester Auriculn Slupv, — April 30. I}440. See Gard, Gaif,, 1840, 

p.281. 

Winchester Pansy Show, — June 2, See Ibid,, p. 410. o 
Hertforpshtrk. — Herts Ilorticidlural Society, — The first antriial show 
of tins useful and flourishing Society took place in the Shire Hall, 

Ibrd, April 30. The display of flowers was as splendid ^ we ever remember^ 
to )iave witnessed'at any previof/s spring show ; and the company wj;^ giorci' 
mmieroiyj and fasHiouafile than usual. The specimnn plants were p|rticularly 
fine, consistingf*of azaleas, eupi.^Vrhias, and hoveas, of greaNluxuriance^ The’ 
miscell&neons collettions of Mr. Warner and Mr. HStrison were arranged vritb 
tl^^^w«ccustomed. taste, and presented a splendid i apj^ftrance. The cottage 
exhiniters were but few, but the quality of ^he vegetables and flowq/rs 
hlbited was^od. {Herts Reformer, Muy 2.) */ * * 

The second oi* summer shp^v oV this Society, held on J<ine 15., was dis- 
VJngiiished for its grand display «/>f fruit \md flowers, arvl* drew fogether a* 
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nuifierous assemblage of the families df the county. T^e collections of rases 
were unj^sui^liy fine and splendid j those from C. 8. Chuuncy, Esq., were par- 
tiioi^larly admired ; and from the same gardens was exhibited a very fine seed- 
ling iTariety of the Bourlionirose. The fuchsias from the ganleiis oV W. K. 
Baker, Esq., of Bayfordbury, were the finest ever exhibited, standing 7 or 8 
jeet nigh, and being profusely covered with bloom. 'J’he grapes and peaches 
from Earl Cooper’s, and the pines from Viscount Melbourne's, were the most 
prominent among the fruits. We were much gratified at witnessing the grow- 
ing spirit oi emuiutiob among the cottagers ; ^heir productions being of a 
superior kind, and more numerous than we have seen at any previous exhi- 
bition. (/Ar/a June !sf7.) ^ . 

JVw Autumn Show, — SvjiL 9. See Gant^C^z., IS 10, |). o99.* 
HiiN’k'iNMiOON.sHiiiE. — Huntingdonshire ll^rtXvidhi at Society, — yljjrit 28, 
184?(). See Htid.j 1840, p. ii9(), — July 28. See I hid,, p. 620. 

^Si, NeoC.’t llortwuUural Society, — May 5. See Ihid,, 1840, p. 327. — 
3 Wig. 4. • Sec Ibid., p^o52. 

Kent. “ Kent and Canterbury Vlornl and Htfrtieidtural Society — On 
April 2., tne first exhibition this year of this Society took place at tlie Corn 
Exchangfc in this cit}'. The day was altogether invitinjr, and a very goodly 
company wa# attractcil. The plants belonging to Mr. Aiilerinan Masters 
were, as Uftual, splendid and numerous, rdike extraordinary ibr their beauty as 
for their rarity. {Caifftobury Journal, April 4.) 

()u April 30., the second exhibition for this season of the above Society 
look plac^at the Corn lixchaiige. The show fully displayed what the genial 
weather of the last two months has efiected in the irardeti. There was a 
brilliant array of cnoice and beautiful . flowers ; and the com[)any was very 
respectable and numerous. Many of the plants ^ven surpassed those hitherto 
exhibited. The twi) ^raud attractions were, Mr. Masters’s A’liododendrou 
arbbreum, and the Rev. H. Hilton’s A'loe plicatilis. Our attention was 
arre.stc<.l, on first entering the room, by the grandest sfiecimeii that we ever 
beheld at any flower show, in town or country. It proved a variety of the 
Nepal rhododendron, that had been hybridised by tlie speeies^iost commonly 
cumvat^^, the pdnticnm. To describe it would be impossible, it must be seen 
to form any idea of its grandeur and beauty. Let, however, the reader ima- 
gine the common rhododendron grown into a tree of 10 ft. in height, and 18 it. 
in circumference, rising with a single stem for about .3 ft., and then graiinally 
giving out branches so as tefform a symmetrical lieail ; hut instead of the 
blossoms, as in the garden kind, being of a pale lilac colour, they should he of 
'A bright crimson, tdegaiilly mottled with deep brown spots, and nearly every 
branch to be terminated with d t»t>ld duster of flowers; ami then some idea, 
though faint* it be, may Jiie formed of this superb variety. We comitcd iifore 
than 170 heads of hlosscfiiis, and we believe tlierc were more lurking beneath 
* its am()le paviMon of green.” (Ibid,, May 2.*) ^ 

(.)n ^ef)t, lOfli, the last Aliibitiun this season took place at the Corn Kx-^ 
L:hunge. The show was attei^led by most of tlie»respectable families of the 
^ity and neighbourhood. There was a better collection of succulents tlum on 
iiiy previous occalion. Mr. Shepherd’s and Mr. Masters’s were particularly 
irte and Attract! vef as also were Mi*. FricuiTs larocheas and Aempervivum 
krawegatum. (Ibid., Sept. 12.) 

’* Hover HorticultvUml Society, — ,Juue 18. j^ee Gard, (r«z., 1S40, p. 409. 

, Mt^am HortifuUural and Moticultural Soewty, — Juty 21. See Ibid,, 11140, 
1 . 479 . • » . • : * • • 

Mdtdslon^ HoAiculturfd Society,^ May 28^ See Ibid.. 1840, p. 

*West Kent Pink Societyf^ J^uty 2. S^ Ibid., 1840^ p. 440. 

Wdngham UorticiiliShttil Shd Floricuttural Society. — July See fXid,, 
ie40,.p. 505.-*-&p^ 13. i/iiVA, p. GIJL * 

Lan^ashuie. — Barrolbford Pink Swm.-^uly 0. See /6irf,,^840, p. 438.* 
Warrington TtAi^i and Hortivultui^l Show . — Biiring sho^. See Ibki., 1841^ 
p^4f8. — dDahlia%!low. See Ibid., t). 6G I. • 
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Whitefield Pam Show.-- Sept. 5, ^ard. Gaz., 1840, p. 616. 
LjEiCESTEKSHinE. -^Leirestershire Fioricutturak'ind* Horticultural Society. — 
Spring show. See ILul., 1840, p. 399. — Jit7ie 1. See Ibid., p.'45K. — Aug. 
7. See/Airf., p. oil. ^ 

Hinckley llor/icultural and Floriculturhl Society. — Sejd. 2d. See Ibid., 1840, 
p. G63. 

Melbourne Floricultural and Horticultural Sodeti/. — Sept. 22. See Ibid.l 
1840, p. 615. * ^ 

Atelhourne Gooseberry Show. — Aug. 3. See Ibid., 1840, p. 584. 
Lincolnshire. — Grnnthafa Floral and Horticultural Society. — Aug. 8. and 
Sept. 26. See Ibid., 1839, p. 773. • 

a 'pnihant Cprnation Show. — A^gy6, See Ibid., 1810, p. 584. « 

micastle Floiicultiu'al and ^Horticultural Society. — June 30. See Ibid., 
1840, p.4j8. 

Stamford Floricultural and Horticidtural Society.— April 29. See Ibid., 1844^, 
p. 327. — Summer show. See Ibid., p. 458. — Ang. 12. ^ Sec Ibid., p^ 527. • 
Middlesex.— Florists* Society.— .June 10.*^ Sec Ibid., 1840, p. 
409. — Sept. 22. See Ibid., p. 655. 

Metropolitan Society of Florists. — Oct. 13. 

Middleton Gooseberry Show. — Ang. 8. See Ibid., 1640, p. 584* 

Middleton Tulip Show . — Sec Ibid., 1840, p. 458. 

South Ijondon Horticultural Society' — June 16. See IJ^id., 1840, p. 394. — 
July 28. Ibid., p. 489. — Sept. 15. Ibid., p. 598. 

South Walworth Amateur Floricultural Society. — Sept. 21. t See Hid., 1840, 
p. 615. 

West London Amateur Dahlia Society. — Sept. 14. See Ijid., 1840, p. 615. 
Norfolk. — Lynn Horticultural Society. — Alay 13. See /Z>/V/ , 1840, p. .351. 
— July 29. /5irf., 521. 

Norfolk and Norwich Ilorticultural Society. — Alay 27. See Ibid., 1840, p. 
351. — Dahlia show. Ibid., p. 598. 

Norwich Dahlia Show . — See Ibid., 1840, p. 615. 

Northumbehi^and.— J^e7/o/i Floricultural Society. — Alay 5. 1840. S(!e 
p. 311. ^ 

Felton Florists* Society . — Tulip sliow. <3ee Ibid., ciH40, p. 399.— i hmc 29. 
Ibid., p. 425. — Pink show. Ibid., p. 489. — Ang. 24. Ibid., p. 509. 

Hexham Floricultural and Horticultural Society. — Sept. 16. Sec Hiid., p. 633. 
Newcastle Botanical and Horticultural Society ^ — A general meeting of tliis 
Society was held in the Music Hall, Nelson *i8treet, March 7. (Newcastle 
Courant, March 12.) 

The second meeting of this Society took pl]^ce, Aug. 28. (Ibid., Sept. 4.) 
I^OTTiNGiiAMSHiRE . — Bccston and ClidwcU Flower Show . — Souring show. 
See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 361. — Aug. 4. Ibid., p. 52 
Nottingham Floricultural and horticultural Society . — Spring show. See 
Tbid., 1840, p. 344. o ^ ^ 

Old Lenton Gooseberry Show . — See Ibid,, 1840, p. 522. « 

Retford aud Bawtry Hortidaltural Spling show. See Ibid., 1840, 

P-311. . , 

Oxfordshire*. — Oxfordshire ^Horticultural Society — Apm 30. 18^f0. See 
Ibid., p. 2m.— July 1. Ibid., p. M3.— July 28. Ibid., fp. 507. 

Shropshire. — Market Drayton Horticultural and Floricultural Society*—, 


May 7. See 1840, p. 312. e e 

Salop Floriculturpl and Horticultural Society . — Siynmer show. See loid.^^ 
p. 583. •/ ^ ^ 1 

SoMEi^sETSHiRE. fr* Bath Boyol Horticultural and Botanical Society. — The 
firsi exhibition for tliei season took jpjace on Api^^ Society’s Gar^ 

d^enslci Victors ^ark, of which it may be desirable to ^e a brief description^ 






which has been displayed in thejf af rangement. The north ^ide tof the Bo- 
tanical Garden is. laid, out in a Ihrgf^ oval shape, and containg illustration of 


•l • 


Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Staffordshire. ms 

the Vinnteiin system, by means of ogn^nental plants. Although few of tCc 
plants are yet in flower, die i^ipearance of this portion <n the garden is, even 
at»q|*esenT, highly picturesque. Students and connoisseurs in botany will 
here nAd ample means fo^ grf|fifyiiig th^ir pencAant : while their .labours will 
be considerably lessened by the assistance which has been provided for them, 
the class and order of each plant being indicated, as well as its generic, spe- 
cific, and popuhir Englisir name. To the south is the medical department 
of the garden, ^and here are to be found specimens of all the hardy plants 
now enumerated in the» pharmacopoeia. The eastern half of the lawn is laid 
out jn illustration of the Jussieuan or natural system of botany. We observe 
witn pleasiitc the progress which has been made by the Society in its collcc- 
liotmof /'ris, A^arclssus, Cratmgus, peon}^ icc., several hand:o4nfl donations 
Af these^fine filants having been made. A nuialier of rhododendrons, grow- 
Aig in the opei^air, ‘are also looking remarkably well ; and not the least at- 
tnfttive portion of the gardens is its excellent collection of aquatic plants. 
Tfie rockf structure v;hich surrounds the fountain has been planted with a 
variety of sedum or stone crop, which is now rising*, sand will shortly present 
a very intefcsting appearance. We may here mention that it is in contempla- 
tion to rcvuovc the hedge which encloses the half-acre recently added to the 
grounds, and tD substitute for it one which shall be more characteristic of a 
botanic garden. Brief and imperfect as this description necessarily is, we trust 
it may prove sufiici(;nl^ to stimulate curiosity in behalf of these gardens, and 
that it will demonstrate the activity and good taste which have been displayed 
by the confmittce ft) whom their formation was intrusted. We must now 
turn to the show. ^ 

We should be lilllile to im|)utatiou were wc to say that a more splendid 
and gratifung exliibition never took place in this«or any other city. It may, 
however, be asserted with the strictest trulh, that, with extent and variety, it 
was in every way worthy of the distinguished reputation hitherto maintained 
J)y this Society. The weather, notwithstanding the lowering aspect of the 
morning, proved propitious ; and at thcihour appointed for the admission of 
the subWribers and the public the gardens were thronged by » numerous and 
faslivonable company. I'hc enthusiasm manifested on the occasion will be 
made apj^rent by the faeft that not fbss than four thousand persons visited the 
show durinir the day. We may also add that the arrangements which had 
been made tor the accommodation of tlie spectators had been so w ell contrived, 
that, notwithstanding the continual ingress aiul egress which lasted during the 
whole day, no confusion occurretl, nor was the presence of so large a con- 
course felt to be inconvenient or oppressive in the least degree. The influ- 
ence of the sun was less potent than on some of the preceding days; while 
refresliiiig br*ezcs from the west i*cndcrcd the temperature delightfully agree- 
able. The fine gravel waik which encircles the gardens afforded a pleasant 
promenade for t]ie company ; the splendour. and beauty of the surrounding 
iandscaipes addifig to tfle Other attractions which it presents. A royal' 
standanf (the gift of a number of ladies) floated eally from a lofty pole, and 
considerably enhanced the animated ai)pcarance otthe scene. Mr. Reynolds’s 
fclebrated band w^s in attendance ; and played a succession of the most po- 
pular pieces in tbcimisual talented manner. Oae of the most cfecided iiiiprove- 
racot% made by the committee is the establishment of a ladies’ cloak and 
Attiring room ; a coi^venienoe which has long been a desideratum at shows of 
^bisjtiftd. (Bath Gazette, A\m\ IS,) • • ^ 

. Bath Ilorticuftnral Soe’^‘tij, Skhiey Gardens, — Map 28. • bee Gard, Gaz„ 
■|840, 360 » — Mine 3. See Ibid,, p. 439.V^w/y 22. Ibid,fp, 4'^!). 

^mtol and C/iflon Dahfiq See lbJ4„ p. CIO. • • 

— Apriyt^, 

l«40. « See Ibid., p. 2m, - Map 20. Sec Ibid., p. 440. • • , 

’ Stafford Fl<}fieultiiral ah^. Horiu'uliurm See Ibid.^ 
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^Jttoxeter Horticultvral and Floficultveoi Society. — Aug. 7. See Gard. (iaz., 
1840, p. 551. \ ‘ . 

Wolverhampton Horticultural Society . — Summer show. See Jbid.^ p, 53jf'.« 
Wolverhampton Tulip Show. — Matf ^0. See < ^5iV/., p. 344. * 

Suffolk. — Ipswich Floricultural Society, — April 30, Sec Ihui., p. 290. 
Stowmarket Horticultural Show. — Sept. 17. 1839. See Ihid.^ 1839^ p. 709.^ 
Surrey. — Croydon Dahlia Show. See Ibid. 1839, p. 616. 

Mast Surrey Florists' Society. — June 25. See Ibid., 1840, p, 425. 
Wallington Pink Show. — June 30. See Ibid., 1840,«“p. 441. 
Warwickshire. — liirmhl^ham Goosebeiry and Flower Show. — Aug, 3. Sec 
Ibid., 1840,^ p. 507. t 

“She Birmingham Grand Da^litt iiJxhibition, opened Sept. 30. at the Tdwn 
Hall, and was continued during the following day. Notwithstanding' the late' 
period of the season, and the injury sustained in some puintatioiis from the 
frost on the night of the 19th idt., there was a very splendid collection <01’ 
flowers, the blooms on many of the stands being remarkably fine in form aiiM 
perfect in colour. The 'general opinion appeared to he that the exhibition 
surpassed that of 1839 ; and there is no doubt that increased attbnfion has, 
during the present season, been paid to the cultivation of this bcoiatiful and 
admired flower. (Midland Counties Herald, Oct. ].) (r 

Coventry Horticultural Society. — .fune 1. See Gard. Gaz., 1840, j). 441. 
Wiltshire. — Wilts liorticultural Society. — The fiPJt exhibition for the 
present season took place at the Council Chamber, Salisbury, April 4. The 
assemblage of visiters was unusually large, and the display*of plant*.^ was such 
as to convince i^s that increased life has been imparted to the Society since 
the last season. The forced shrubs -were of first-rate excblience, and we have 
never seen at any previous exhibition so numerous an assortment of specimens 
of this gay and attractive tribe. (Salisbury Herald, April 1 1./ 

July 21. The third exhibition for this season todk place at the Council 
Chamber, Salisbury, but owing to the unfavourable state of the weather, the , 
attendance of visiters was unusually thin. The collection of plants, however, 
was remarkably*good ; and we never recollect to have witnessed, at the* July 
meeting, such an abundance of splendid specimens. The orclrideous fdants 
were particularly attractive, and the gerahiums, notl>ithstandiiig thl^ lateness 
of the season, were in fine bloom. (Ilnd., July 25.) 

Sept. 8. The fourth exhibition for the season of the Wilts Aorticultiiral 
Society was held in the Council Chamber, Salisbury. (Hampshire Chronicle, 
Sept. 14.) 

Worcestershire. — Worcestershire Horticultural Society . — Spring show. 
See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 311. — July 28. Soe Ibid., p. 506. ^ 

Vale of Mveshnm Hortumliurpl and Floricultural Society, — April 29. and 
May 15. See Ibid., 1840, p. 344 . — July 24. I bids* p. 506. 

Yorkshire. — DoncasUrr Ilorticuliurnl Society. — May Sec Ibid., 

p. 328. — Summer show. See Ibid., p. 473. — Aug. Ibid^, p. 55 1.*^ 

Heath Tulip Show. — Mqy 18. See Ibid., p.j345. * 

Kingston Floricultural and Horticultural Society. — Oct. 1. See Ibid'., p, 663. 
The HorticuHural Society for Sheffield and its Vicinity hf'ld their third ext 
hibition for this season at the 'Botanical Gardens, June 29. 1840. \Sheffield 
Mercury, July 4.) ' e , . 

Sheffield Class Dahlia Show. — Sept. 14. See GLrd. Gasf., 1840, p. 615. • , 

Shield Pink — July 6* See Ibid., p. 4S9. 

Sheffield TuVm Show . — May 21. See Ibid., p.^3^5, ^ 

Wakefield Fwral Society .. — ^^jiiricula show. April 27. 4840f See^Jbid.,' 
p. 281.— Aug. 10. •• Ibid., p. 521. ' 

Tu^ — May 2Sf See Ibid.,\,. . 

.• York Amaibur Florists* Society. — May 13. «. Sec Ibid., p. 344. — Ji^ne 18.. 
p. 44Ct#‘~ A'ttg. 10, Ibid., p^ 5^i^. •* 

York HorHcultthral Society, -7# Autumn show. See Ibid., ft, 569, 

York. Ilf onHcuHurat Exhibition, -o Sept. 2?. , See Ibid., p.^1. 
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Wi^LES. 

— fVreo'iam Horticultural Sodety,»*-J%t,ne 5. See Gqrd. 
TtJIz.^P. 425. — p. 664. . . 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Jersey. — The Agricultural and Horticultural Someiy , — On July 15,, the- 
suiniiicr exh^tion of fruits, vegetables, and flowers took plaee at the New 
Cattle Market, Miiiden Place, Jersey. At no former exhibition had we ever 
been so much gratifietl. At 2 o’cloci, the lioiir^ppointed for the introduction 
o(»visiter.j^ the press for admission was verj^ great, and on our entrance wc 
were rnu^ pleased to fiiul the area literally crowded with^tke rank and 
^ fasliion of the island. 8lirub.s were placctl in various parts of the ground, 
^and the fruits and powers under the piazzas were well arranged ; the beauty of 
the latter wsts much admired. The object which attractctl most attention 
^as a beautiful stand of plants belonging to Mr. Ecrnard Saunders, seedsman, 
florist, A'c., of Halkctt Place. The plants grouped in the open space were 
also furnyihed by Mr. Saunders, to whost? assistance the Society was on this 
as on all former occasions greatly indebted. An excellent stand was also 
exhibitefl by Mr. Edward Turgis, uiu*scryman ; nor must we omit to mention 
several fine ifoucjuets of flowers displayed in various parts of the market: one 
by Mrs. Daniel Janvrin attracted much attention, and was universally admired ; 
it formed the front part of St. Matthew’s Chapel, Millbrook, and must have 
cost the |air archkect much labour and ingenuity; a horse at full speed (Mr. 
Godfray*^, and a little (^upid with his bows and arrows (Mr. Kaye’s), formed 
entirely of flowery, were also universally admired. (Jersey Jintish Press^ 
July 17.) ^ 

Guernsey. — Guernsey Horticultural Sociefy. — J\Iay 20. The flowers 
exhibited were on the whole exceedingly good. The geraniums, of which 
there was a large numLcr, w ere generally of a sui)erior quality and in good' 
condition. Mr. I. S‘. Carre’s, to which a first prize was awarded, were,, we* 
should say, almost perfect, an<l evinced good taste in sclqption, and much 
skill and care in cultivation : to carry the palm, on a first attempt, against five 
oi^six ^ the best and ^lost expcurienceil amateurs in the island, must have 
been hi^ily gratifying to him, and we believe that the aw ard of the judges was 
confirmed by every connoisseur present, although their task can have been by 
no means an easy one. Mr. Cockbiirn’s pears and apples, Mr. Joshua* 
TViaulx’s potatoes, ami Mr. xfuguslus Dobree’s asparagus, were, perhaps, the 
best of the members’ productions, if w'e except half a dozen remarkably fine 
apples (Pomine Suzun), exhibitetl by Mr. James Hammond of Jersey. The 
fruits and vegetables exhibitctf by the cottagers were, a.s is almost invariably 
the case, siH)erior to those belonging to the members. Among these may be 
mentioned, six very finl oranges, exhibited by N. Brouard, three of which 
were growing ^n one j^em^ half a pound of strawberries, exhibited by Mar^ 
garet^iftard ; Mrs. Machon’s and John Falla’s apples ; James Langloi’s 
green p^us and cabbtiges ; Luff’s potatoes, firtichokes, and cabbages; J. 
^Falla’s asparagus; T. Sebire’s potatoes, lettuces, and carrots; and John 
Moullin!s rhiibaA). As respects flowers, the best were H. H. Le Pelley’s 
sljjaraxis; which w%re decbledly good, and the bouquets belonging to Judith 
• lae Page and Kachel Robert. * This exhibition afforded a. strong evidence of 
“the marked improVeinent^hich has taken iplace in Gue^isey, in the depart- 




^•vaieu uiair iiivy were uixu ww v* , 

and among no clasa of ribbons has thisiniprovcmentjli^'en more marked 
ain«ng the cottagcr^,Sfho^ productions are highly creditable^ to the pfand. 
\S(ar, May 

SCOTLAtJH^ 

» The Caledonimm Horticultural Sdbiety hel4 their spring kneeling on ^larch«j.,. 
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and ^4 fill! account of ^diat passed on th^. occasion will be found from p. ^70 
to 27s?. The other nfeetings of the Society held in the course of the year 
were equal in point of interest to the first, and displayed a great mhny* garden, 
productions, both useful and ornamental^ f * > ^ 

Aberdeenshire. — Aherdeenshire HorticuUtiral Societtf. — Spring show. 
See Gard. Gaz,, 1840, p.3l9. 

The summer exhibition of this invaluable institution was held/n Aberdeen 
on June 23., and presented decidedly the best display which lias ever been 
exhibited at this season of the year. In the vegetable d«partrncnt there were 
some remarkable specimens of the kidney potato, full-sized and ripe though 
raised in the open air. Tlic cabbages (Yorks) presented a great imp -oveDitmt 
over^ihose of last year, being muck more solid and free from huskiness thtm 
they used to be ; the early turnips were also very superior. It is especially 
pleasing to notice these improvements, because the poorer Ciasse^ oJ* the com- 
munity have so much dependence on the vegetable market. In the displa5’ 
of fruit, the strawberries were much admired; the cherries, too, werewgood 
and there were a few grech-fleshed melons of very superior quality. Three 
bunches of grapes, by Mr. Kuncie of Millbank, w'cre the best we evAi* saw so 
early in the season. A new seedling raiiunculus, by Mr. Wright, tl^i clerk, 
was the leading attraction in the floral department. He has mimed it the 
“ British Queen,” and well does it d^erve the distinction, for it is a stately 
plant, and promises to be very prolinc. Tiiere were a good many fuchsias, 
and a very rich and rare variety of green-house plants, especially of geraniums. 
The border flowers wx'rc also good, and the designs most ftistcfully^ and, we 
may say, ingenioqsly, wrought out. Nor must we forget Mrs. Kae’s home- 
made wine, for whic h she very justly obtained a preminnf’ We may notice, 
in passing, that this departmcKt has strong claims on the tee-totallers, for, if 
w*e may credit the best-informed of our wine-brewers, an article can be made 
which will cheer, but not inebriate.” {Aberdeen Hcrahl^ June 27.) 

For the autumn show of this Society, see Gard Gaz,y p, G23. 

Clackmannansihki!:. — Clack niannay shire Ilorikmlturul Soviet if, — The first 
meeting of this {*>ocicty for the season was held at Alloa, the 14lh of May. 
The room was adorned, as usual, by evermeens and flowers, part of whinh 
surrounded two fine paintings by our town^nan, Mr. Bell. The meeting was 
not numerously attended ; but this may have arisen from the season being 
unusually far advanced, and a supposition that all the auriculas, •[nimroses, 
polyanthuses, and other spring flowxrs were psjst and gone. This was, no 
doubt, the case to a considerable degree, on account of the long continued 
dry weather, and owing to thi.s exhibition having been put ofl’ a week later 
than last spring, at a time when such weather wms not anticipated. Notwith- 
standing all this, the articles both for competition and exhibition \»ere nume- 
rous and in good order. The following were exhiU^'ted: — From Airthrey 
Castle, /Zhododendron arboreum,./?. album, pelargoniums, patjsies, &c. &c.; 
nrom Kennct, Wistarw Consequana, Hdya earnest, C’iStus, &c.«; from Bowis, 
herbaceous plants, pansies, ^pples, cabbages, s|)inach, turnips, &c. ; Hy Mr. 
Livingstone, Alloa, a variety of pansies ; and by Mr. Williamson, Alloa, a 
variety of plants. {Stirling Journal, May 29.) 

The second extiibition of this Society for the season wai^dield at A!loa, ou 
July the 9th, when the room was adorned with a Variety of fine shrubs 
evergreens, kindly furnished from Alloa Park, by »jhe ('oiyr.tess of Mar and 
Kellie, The visiter& were numerdas, for, amidst much rainy weather, thi c^iy 
was dry aiyl favourable. Both the quantity and quali^^y of vegetables, powers, 
and fruits much Ibxceeded the eii^ctations of the'directors/being abui^laut 
as well excellent. • On this occas^m eight prizes w^fFe allotted for cottager^, 
thatW persons 5^ho wolk their own gwdens, only«„hroa^ which were c^m- 
for. It fs much to be wished that cottagei's may be induced to beqpmc, 
\’?bntributors Iftjfthese exhibitions ; muc)r*good might •result' froA their occa- 
sional success, as it? would prob^ly^stimulate them to cultivafc thiir gardens 
with moi^ ^attention atid in a bettenrmanner th^n at present, J^ly 17.) 
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'Die Kilmadock and Kincardine in Jl^ntedk Cottage and Farm Garden Soc\ty 
helci its first nieethi^ fo^^hi^#seaso^ in Kincardine schcrol-house, on the 11th 

a whfcn llie following prizes were awarded : — Best three Dutch roses, 
at 1st, John M‘Kiiflay^Deanston ; 2d, James Stewart, Tliornhill ; 3d, 
Archibald M‘Nie, Ochtcrtyrc. Best (^lina rose in pot : 1st, Archibald IVI’Nie ; 

2d, William Gilchrist, Deanston. Best six violas, two flowers of each : 1st, 
5olin M*Kinh^, Deanston ; 2d, William Gilchrist ; 3d, Jolin Ferguson, Clark- 
ton. Best gemnium in pot ; 1st, John M‘Kinlay ; 2(1, William Gilchrist ; 3d, 
William M*Farlanc, Blairdruinuiond. Best bouquet hardy flowers : James 
Simpson, Doune. Best three sorts of daisies, s7k of each : 1st, William Gil- 
chflst ; 2d^ Archibald M‘Nic ; 3d, William M‘Farlane, Blairdrumjjiond. Best 
thrge calceolarias, of sorts ; 1st, John M‘fei«lay ; 2(1, William Gilchrist ;*3d, 
•Willian^aw, Doune. Best three sorts minings, small bunch of each: 1st, 
•lohn Taylor, Aucifinlyach ; 2d, Archibald M‘Nic. Six heaviest early pota- 
tq$s : 1st, James Stewart Th<3rnhill ; 2d, George Bryce, Doune ; 3d, James 
bivingstqnc, Kirklane^ Best kept six late potatoes, crop 1839: 1st, George 
Stalker, Siimmerlane ; 2d, William M‘Farlane ; 3dr, •William Gilchrist. Best 
three yell#w turnips : 1st, Andrew Beid, Summerlane ; 2d, William Caw ; 

3d, Wilij^m Bayne, Doune. Best twelve pods green pease: 1st, William 
Bobertson, Woodlane ; 2d, Peter Stewart, Thornhill ; 3d, Isaac Fixton, 
Thornhill. Best brace early cabbages^ 1st, Isaac Fixton ; 2d, William 
M*Farlane; 3d, l*Q^cr Dow, Blairdummond. Heaviest six spring-sown 
onions (entire) : ist, Peter Stewart ; 2d, Isaac Fixton ; 3d, William Bobert- 
son. Heiwiest siM» potato onions (entire) : 1st, Thomas Welch, Thornhill ; 

2(1, James Stewart ; 3d, William Gilchrist. Heaviest four stalks rhubarb : 

1st, John Taylor ;'^d, William Gilchrist; 3d, John M*Kinlay. Heaviest 
twelve gooseberries : 1st, Isaac Fixton ; 2d, John Taylor ; 3d, John Ferguson. 
The house was tastefully decorated with evergreeiis from Blairdrummond 
and the neighbouring gardens. From Blairdrummond, Deanston, Newton, 
and Argaty were exhibited collections of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. From 
•Mr. Beid, teacher, Kincardine, two lai*ge cauliflowers; from Miss McGowan, 
splendid turnips; from Mr. Jamieson, surgeon, ripe morello* cherries ; from 
Wiyiam Bayne, strawberries; from B. C. Marshall, £sq., Fuchs/a globosa. 
The artibk's brought for^wd, both ft)r exhibition and competition, were supe- 
rior to any articles produced at any former competition, and did great credit 
to all partieJI The numerous and highly respectable visiters, who patronised 
the exhibition with their prcsei^ce, expressed themselves highly delighted with 
the increasing taste aiul success in the cultivation of the several articles. 
(Slir/hig Journal, July 17.) 

Dumfriesshire. — The Dumfries and Galloway Horticultural Society held 
•its aniiiversgry meeting on the TOth Septeiqjl)er, in Dumfries. We hive 
seen a larger display of flgiit' ; but the muster was wonderful, the season con- 
sidered ; and, if (ycficien(!y appeared at all us to quantity, it was otherwise as to. 
quality^ Numelious parties «f ladies and gentlemen visited the show-room in ' 
the couise of the day, and appeared highly satisfied with the appearance of 
^ everything, including a splendm specimen of the Campanula pyramidalis, and 
Kveral highly beamiful floral decorations. (Dumfiies Courier, ^ept. 15.) 

Fifes i^RE. — Fjfe Horlwultural and Flosricultural Society, — The first 
meeting for the season tookf place in the Town Hall on the 6th May, and was 
fipTlo8rcd with the sresenc^f most of the distinguished families of the city. 
^Wcjpwer saw a finer display of plants at tny corresponding meeting tkan 
^hisg tne whole reflected yeat credit on the growers, and oh their employers, 
•in enajflidg t^cm |d produce* so many valualAjilants. {Ffr Hfrald, May 14.) 

tBhc Kennoway IiwricMlural and HortuMural Fxkibitibn was hela ,in the 
• parochial school-roow^m f4c 29th of JiBne, when pif ihiumi^were awarded 
b^ tlfe judges for tuu^, ranunculuses, roses, calceolariafi, gcrsSiiums, ifiserr 
'pansiel, doubli catchfly, dierbaceous flew^s, peas, turnips, esid^ potatd^, 
cabbagd^, cmliflorirerB, and lettuces, according kp their merits Several sweep- 
M»kc8 were also ^Ifi'ided. Amon^A the ornamentals, the^geraniunns^ld tl^* 
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iirs^ place, and the rai^inculiises, pansieS; ^id herl 2 ace 9 ,us flowers were likeNfisc 
good, whilst few professional gardeners could have produced bettfir potatoes,, 
peas, or cabbages. There waSj^ however, a paucity qf competitors, and few'cC’ 
articles were brought forward for competition tf.an we have seen for some 
seasons past.' Besides the articles competed for, there were exhibited, a large 
and tastefully built bouquet from Kingsdalc ; a good collection of flowers frouit 
Newton Hall ; bouquet roses and pansies from Duri'evale ; tur^'>s and unions 
from Charlton ; pansies and sweet williams from Balfour ; turnips from Ca- 
meron Distillery ; a quantit\^of perfectly ripe black durraiits, raised by G, 
Arthur, Balcurvie ; with some fine geraniuins, and a plant of Fuchsia fulge 4 ?s, 
from a member of the Society. Herald^ July 9. 1840.) ^ 

Pitlessie llorticuitural K^hfbition took place June 28., when the judges 
awarded numerous prizes. Thtre was exhibited a large assortment 7if very 
splendid dahlias and holl\ hocks from Priory ; dahlias from Edenv/ood ; dahlias,’ 
seedling hollyhocks, seedling heartsease, and peculiarly fine geraniums, frotj 
Kaniornie. October 1.) • • 

'I'he St, Andrews Horticfdinral and Ftorieultural S(fcieti/s meeting J^ook place 
in the Tow n Hall on the 24th June. The show' of flowers and vegetables w as 
most excellent, and reflected great credit on tlie exhibitors. I'bc gA*auiLmis, 
Cape heaths, and bouquets w'cre splendid productions. We IVre happy to 
state that the Society’s exhibitions nor only keep pace with tlie science, but arc 
far ill advance of societies in more favoured localitie.s. (lYnd., July 2.) 

Forfausuike. — Brechin Horticultural Society, — Jul^ 9/*‘Sce Card. Gaz,, 
1844), p. 474. ‘ 

Jbundee Florict.Uural and Hortieidiural Society. — May See //a’f/., 1840, 
p. 327. — June 10. See Ibid.^ p. 394. : — July 22. See Ibid , p. 60t). — August 
26. See Ibifl., p. 584. * 

Morayshire and Nairn. — Forres and Xairn Horticuliural Society , — 
June 18. The first exhibition for the season of this Society took place in 
Forres. On this occasion, the flowers produced, both for competition and 
exhibition, far exceeded any former dfsplay in point of number, variety, and 
splendour ; and it is only due to the members of the Society, to state that 
neitiier exertion nor expense was spared |p render this exhibition jipt oftly 
conducive to the promotion of scientific horticulture,%ut also of general and 
exciting interest to the public, ^ 

An air-tight plant case, or portable conservatory, for growing plants with- 
out fresh supplies of water or air, on the pH^uciple recommended by Mr. 
N. B. Ward of London, was exhibited by the secretary, Mr. (iiliaii ; the same 
having been without air or water for the space of four months, the plants 
notwithstanding exhibited great luxuriance. ^ * 

Tne rapidly increasing taste ^or the science of .hoi;ticiilture, flflstercd and 
patronised as it now so powerfully is by the Koyal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, cannot fail to prove the kource of much inteyectual ftcreation to its 
lovers, and even to the general admirer. The great superiorily of thi.4‘ exhi- 
bition over those of former*years attests the growing spirit of emuliU^ion and 
attention among the members of the Society, and its beneficial influence is^ 
daily becoming iFore apparent. With a limited district for^ts operation, this 
8ociety had many difficulties, at its outset, to Contend *with, whTch huVe 
happily been overcome, and now stands forth a pleasing example of what*iiR'.y‘ 
be done by union apd perse veran^^e. {Ftnres Gazt^te, July»* l.) 

PERTHSHIRE. — Royal Pertlushire Horticultural Society, — TJie spring* sHyw. < 
of this Society held May 4. « The exhibition (W&s very good, cott liJenug 
the Beaii'>n, both as regards theTfrorits of the article^and *their variety T^e 
.geqeral effect was, tioi^cver, wcak^^d by the absence the usual s[dendid 
bbiiqtets, but^ the company, which cximprehendeu the neighbouring 

families, testified their usual iiiteregt iiA the exhibition^ BesidoGi th# 
%*ti%s com^(f2ing we observed tlu? fifuowing : — S?oue : a largg aii^ most* 
b^utiful plant of Cli&nthus pucficeus, and ^IQ^uphdrb^ splemfens. Kinfauus: ^ 
Ai^isia tfqj^egans and' BletM Tanfervillice. ^Moncreiffc: l^asketi of ^ 
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choice cut flowers. Delvine ; a»s^‘dling Fuchsia, Earned F. delvlnefsfs. 
As usual, Miss Hendertion^eems to delight the adirffrers of flowers, by'her 
bcautiftfl pA)ductions in wax, in imitation of which we observed the following 
represented :--Bignon?/f vegusta. Camellia var., Cosmelia rubra^ -Erica vestita, 
y/ibiscus violaceus, Kenne(l}’« Marryattcr, K. rubicunda, and Ndumbinm spe- 
^ciosutn. Pitfoiir : a beautiful variety of Camelha japdnica, Cactus seedling, 
Corne'fl spe^sa, and twiEilve varieties of good apples in excellent preservation. 
Fingask : Br^mnns/Vz sanguinea, with its long truinpct>like flowers. Methven 
Castle : mushrooms ®f uncommon size, showing superior cultivation. From 
Boss, teacher, (Jollace, a splendid assorffient of pansies. (^Pertli.shire 
7 .) 

tfhe sumincr exhibition of this Society vm^held .Tuly 9. ^C!t)nsidering^ the 
“'iinfavoifralile character of the season latterly, the show was on the whole 
good, althoug)i ndt so rich in various departments as we have seen. The cx- 
lil)ition was w'ell attended by county and city families. (//>/>/., July IG.) 

RFAiy^KWsiiiRF.. — j H V.</ lirvfrcwx/iire horlindturnl Kdliihifion . — Ma^ 

The rncinbers-of the West Renfrewshire Horticultiiral Society held their first 
coinpetitiSn for the season. The vegetables sliowm were excellent, the flowers 
very bea^^tiful, and the green-house and hot-house plants, many of which were 
in flow’^er, W|re rare and of first-rate quality. The admirable way in which 
evt*ry thing was arranged reflected tim highest credit on all concerned. 
Although sometimcaptherc were several hundreds of people present at once, 
there was no cogfiision, and the visiters were enabled, without difficulty, to 
inspect minutely ^-ery article shown. The room in which the exhibition was 
held is 200 ft. in length and GO ft. in breadth, and two rows^f tables, extend- 
ing nearly the whoft length of the apartment, w'cre stocked with green-house, 
stove, and hardy plants, chiefly trom gardens in •this vicinity ; facts which at 
once demonstrate the splendour of the exhibition itself, and, when the early 
period of the season ft taken into account, the abundant materials which 
(irrecnock possesses for displays of this kind. It is gratifying to know that 
the Zealand talentof our practical gardeners are such, that the judges admitted 
occasionally the difficulty of deciding where all v^ere so food. We were 
stiwck with the beauty and interest of many plants exhibited from various 
gardcuSj^not for com|)etition ; suclf as a very fine specimen of the (ylidnthus 
puinceiis, riclfly in flower, and about 10 It. high, from John Scott, Esq. ; 
together wfth some fine pelargoniums, also in bloom; and the beautifiil 
Epiphylhim speciosum, growm pendent, and covered with its delicate flowers. 
There were also, from the garuen of John Gray, Esq., President of the Society, 
specimens of many highly curious .succulents, a great variety of Cape heaths 
and choice New Ilolland plants, with several from Madagascar, besides the 
coffee, the ^cen and black tea, the cinnamon^ also a well-grown specimen of 
the Oionae'/i musef pula,* #r fly-trap, in flower, with the Norfolk Island ^unc, the 
/*inus longifoljjv In a group from Provost Fairrie were specimens of Konno- 
•dyr^ glabra and^IIoveff ^dlsitin fine bloom. (Greenock Advertiser y May 5.) 

RoxnimonsiiiaF. — Kelso Jlorticidtural’ Societt^, — Summer show. See 
fi/z., 1840, p. 410. * * 

^ Stirt.ingsiiiue. — Falldrk Jlnrticidtural Socirti/. — July \\. The second 
nxeeting,jc^f this Scyiety foytfac current year was held at FalEirk. Upon that 
, occasion, the flowers andTruit brought forward for competition were of the 
•most select kind, (wincing ft judgment and taste well worthy the encourage- 
mentpf the patrons of thS excellent institiftion. Beside* these, a number of 
J)c|uitifiil and rare planti^were brought for exhibition. , The variety and rich- 
ness of the ^reel-house seemed collected n>9 a short focuSiVhicff charmed 
tfc'e numerous visiters t(^jliis botanical trg^. (^Stirling Jo:jrnal.y July 17.) 

, The annual gene'i^l^ee^g and last Qfliibition of tlfcjFalkirk Horticiflffilrttr 
SocTety for the season, took nlace in the large hall of the* Red Lijw Im? ' 
•Falkfrk, at w>ich the display if flowef^^ fruits, and vegetables w superwft^ 
any bfougHt foiward at any former autdn^al meeting t»f tnis flourishing 
5:ailocietjr.^ The having heer^Aost favourable, numirous viqJtiiiB par^jls 
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arrived in carnages, ftid during the hdar^ of ex^iibitiion the Jiall was crowded 

by members and visiters. {Stirling Journal ^ Sept. 25.) r , 

'The Stirling Horticultural Society held its summerrshow on July 15.,/in^,<ii 
addition to the articles for competition? there wete exhibited select lots of her- 
baceous and green-house plants from Meiklew'ood, Kepp, View field Lodge, 
Blairdrummond, Deanston House, Craigforth, Mrs. Alexanc^T’s of Allav 
Park, Sir John Hay, Bart., and Drummond’s Nursery. Clncumbcrs from 
Comely Bank, and early potatoes from Mr. Robert M'Naughton, King Street ; 
and from Deanston House a^iaiidsome plant of the Siberian cow parsnej) in 
ftill flower (a new agricultural plant), measuring Oft. high, witjj luxuriint 
foliage, rak^ed from seeil sown ii/ May, 1839. This specimen is now^ ex- 
hibiting in Drummond’s Agri^^uftural Museum. There were also ^xhibitec} 
thirteen numbers of Maund’s botanic Garden^ presented tp the Society by th^ 
author. This very appropriate gift seemed to excite considerable interjMt, 
and the author has the warmest thanks and best wishes of the Society. 

- day being favourable, the exhibition was numerously and respectably attended. 
The show produced soAie very superior specimens in the various classes 
named for competition, and the decision of the judges seemed to give general 
satisfaction. (Ibid,, July 17.) 

IRELAND. 

Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland, — A2ml 28. 1*3?J40. See Gard, Gaz.^ 
1940, p. 297. — June 25. See Ibid,, p. 440. 

Belfast. — Fete Champetre in the Belfast Botanic Garden,-^ Aug, 27. 
See Ibid,, p. 550*. 

The Korthem Horticultural Society, — Sej)t, \3, See Ibid,, 18.39, 

p. 819. — April 26. 1840. ' See Ibid,, 1840, p. 281. 

The autumn show of this most useful institution was held Sept. 18., in the 
Exchange Buildings (the free use of which, for thb occasion, having been 
handsomely presented to the Society, by Messrs. Scott, Brothers). The col- 
lection of stove and green-house plan^ was not so large as we have seen on 
former occasionti ; although there were exhibited several valuable specimens, 
well grown, and in good flower. There was an excellent display of daKias, 
sufficient to compensate for any deficiency in oth^r articles. TI.ere were 
several very tastefiil bouquets exhibited. Two, in particular, were peculiarly 
worthy of notice : one from Mr. Andrews of Ardoyne, which collibined taste 
in its arrangement, and valuable flowers in ifs composition ; the apex dis- 

E layed sentiment, in addition to fancy, the loyal fingers of the composer 
aving poetically converted some of the finest flowers of the parterre into the 
significant symbols of Irish loyalty, “ V. R.” being beautifully arranged as a. 
ciif^ola to a splendid pyramid ^f Flora’s choices^ gems. Ardoyne has long 
been celebrated for its specimens of Irish art ; in ^rhis instance, loyalty anu 
art have combined their attractiise qualities. There was alsoji most tasteful 
< bouquet from a cottage gardener, named Darragii ; L was most cred’t.«ble to 
the imagination of the fraropr, and equally so tq the grower. Several seed- 
ling dahlias were displayed. (Northern Whig, Sept. 19.) 

Kilkenny. — ^ Kilkenny Horticultural Society, — The spfing exhibition ol 
this Society was held jin tho Museum, April <29. (Kilkenny J^Ioderatar, 
May 2.) 
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* f ^Rg onMiTiiis 'of the iipine, Chest, ^ind I.imhs^; Muscu,le tradesSSI 
**TInks^; Stwf JoiNi'\iind Wkak Joints — treate^l with tljavs* old. ' 
' ‘ o^‘ Pa*i-'ul* Sjiipyorts,” and otlied>eoutrivances, hivcnft'i prcgreg^j., 

’ Amesbury, S«rgeo}^ M.ll.C.5^ate Lccturar oh OrtS remoygil. 
gtry. &c. " |]|fc OCTcrip 


ha* been using 


h roiiri^M'k Ckf 




A-he deformity of the back in the daughter of a t'e-s^x^ct- 
placed under Mr. Amesbury’s care when she was eight 
? deformity comramendjd in infa#iCj’, and cont^med 
ilyi resisting and ovcicbming the means made usep^^for 


ctmu uv Milt iin.- ixiv^-aiis iixauc uscy^iur 

'he deformity %ippea red, ^ when vievPfo in front, of the 
',ta.^that\jW|i in Fig.^1, bitf'h had pr^eded to a niTjch, 
•w ller k>aldf was v^ijy aijing, and her temper irrnabW 
^ Imploded Ris “ Pftti-ut^ Illxcrcising Plan^^' and % Pij^tent 
f. andtoiilnipijlajed the deformed pt.r<^ from time to 4ime. 
|:ave wjjLy*TrfT#r^e operation of thi#.e meaifs^so thal in 
nine month 


niftc montl^the chifd w^as gradually i^j5cd ^jy the 
' - " _and %haif inches. er health 







Pig 5. A case of c^rlormity of the ehost, cK'curring in a rickc’ty'cV 
now under Mr. Anicsbiirv s cure.* "J’lie sidles of tlic chest were fJvV 
flattened, and ihelower j.arts^preternaturally enlarged. 'J’hc 
was grealiy dis^*rfdofl from lluynfliUMice of \fefikness ahd disiiase*^ 
stale of^he cln.'st ^nd abdom 
chyflreii in slij;hler*lle<rrees. 


stale of^he cln.'st ^nd abdom in this ^uref, vety cT^mnj^n 
chyflren in slighter* S^egrees. y proper cgiratiyd .means be nof‘^e 
ptoyecTs file fltSbriiyty generally becomes Dcrmaneiit, or goes op* to^-*' 
ifistrtction^i#t It rcadil 3 ;^yi<rtJs, howxwef, to the ififjiience of^ 
^^esbui^'^s Patejit.Supj)»ft^” with QC|asiorulll mecy<fal treatment^ 
and a generous dfet, as seen in folionVg ca«e, 





